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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

In  1888,  Mr.  Whittier  supervised  the  preparation  of  a  collective  edition  of  his 
vrritings  which  was  published  in  seven  volumes,  under  the  tide  of  the  Riverside 
Edition,  uniform  in  general  plan  with  the  Riverside  Edition  of  Longfellow's  writ- 
ings. For  this  edition  the  poet  furnished  introductions  and  head-notes,  and  in 
many  cases  revised  the  text.  He  decided  which  of  his  earlier  poems  to  discard 
altogether,  which  to  insert  in  an  appendix,  and  which  to  include  in  the  body  of  his 
poetry.  He  also  determined  on  a  classification  of  his  poems,  and  divided  the  four 
volumes  containing  them  into  definite  subdivisions,  nine  in  all  besides  a  small  group 
of  his  sister's  poems  which  he  wished  preserved  with  his  own.  Thus,  very  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  formed  what  was  a  definitive  edition  of  his  writings.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  send  out  poems  occasionally  in  the  remaining  four  years,  and 
these  were  gathered  after  his  death  into  a  small  volume  entitied  ^^  At  Sundown." 
This  litUe  book  was  indeed  the  extension  of  one  which  he  had  issued  privately  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life. 

The  present  Cambridge  Edition  is  based  upon  the  original  Riverside  Edition. 
It  contains  the  same  text  in  the  same  topical  arrangement,  together  with  "  At 
Sandown  "  and  a  few  poems  which  were  gleaned  after  Mr.  Whittier's  death  and 
included  in  the  authorized  biography.  The  head-notes  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  for  the  most  part  copies  or  abridgments  of  those  used  in  the  River- 
side Edition,  but  a  few  have  been  added  containing  facts  brought  to  light  after  Mr. 
Whittier*s  death.  These  are  distinguished  by  being  inclosed  in  brackets  [J.  As 
in  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  Longfellow's  Complete  Works,  a  biographical  sketch 
has  been  provided.  The  introduction  which  follows  the  sketch  is  that  prepared  by 
Mr.  Whittier  for  the  Riverside  Edition. 

BosTOK,  4  Pabk  Stbxbt,  September  1, 1894. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 

The  Hotise  is  still  standing  in  East  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  was  bom,  December  17,  1807.  It  was  built  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
eentnry  by  an  ancestor  of  the  poet,  it  sheltered  several  generations  of  Whittiers,  in  it 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year,  and  now  it  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  long 
lease  of  life  in  association  with  his  name,  for  since  his  death  it  has  been  purchased  and 
held  in  trust  as  a  shrine,  and  its  chief  room  has  been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  when  the  boy  was  living  in  it,  the  recollection  of  whose  experience  inspired  that 
idyl  of  New  England  life,  *'  Snow-Bound." 

It  is  to  <*  Snow-Bound  "  that  one  resorts  for  the  most  natural  and  delightful  narrative  oi 
the  associations  amongst  which  Whittier  passed  his  boyhood.  His  family  held  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Friends,  and  the  discipline  of  that  society  in  connection  with  the  somewhat 
rieorous  exactions  of  country  life  in  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  deter- 
mmed  the  character  of  the  formal  education  which  he  received.  In  later  life  he  was 
wont  to  refer  to  the  journals  of  Friends  which  he  found  in  the  scanty  library  in  his 
father's  house  as  forming  a  large  part  of  his  reading  in  boyhood.  He  steeped  his  mind 
with  their  thoughts  and  learned  to  love  their  authors  for  their  unconscious  saintliness. 
Hiere  were  not  more  than  thirty  volumes  on  the  shelves,  and,  with  a  passion  for  reading, 
be  read  them  over  and  over.  One  of  these  books,  however,  was  the  Bible,  and  he  possessed 
himself  of  its  contents,  not  only  becoming  familiar  with  the  text,  but  penetrated  by  the 
spirit.  When  he  began  to  write,  his  practice  pieces  were  very  largely  paraphrases  of 
scriptural  themes,  and  throughout  his  poetry  allusions  to  Biblical  characters  and  passages 
fill  as  naturally  from  his  lips  as  allusions  to  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and  history 
from  the  lips  of  Milton. 

Of  regular  schoolinf^  he  had  what  the  neighborhood  could  give,  a  fe^  weeks  each  win- 
ter in  the  district  school,  and  when  he  was  nineteen,  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  an 
academy  just  started  in  Haverhill.  In  "  Snow-Bound  '*  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  one 
of  his  teachers  at  the  district  school,  and  his  poem  **  To  My  Old  Schoolmaster  "  commem- 
orates another,  Joshua  Coffin,  with  whom  he  preserved  a  strong  friendship  in  his 
manhood,  when  they  were  engaged  iu  the  same  great  cause  of  ttie  abolition  of  human 
slavery.  These  teachers,  who,  according  to  the  old  New  England  custom,  lived  in  turn 
with  the  families  of  their  pupils,  brought  into  the  Whittier  household  other  reading  than 
strictly  religious  books,  and  Coffin  especially  rendered  the  boy  a  great  service  in  intro- 
dncing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  Bums,  whose  poems  he  read  aloud  once  as  the  family  sat 
by  the  fireside  in  the  evening.  The  boy  of  fourteen  was  entranced  ;  .it  was  the  voice  of 
poetry  speaking  directly  to  the  ear  of  poetry,  and  the  new-comer  recognized  in  an  instant 
the  prophet  whose  mantle  he  was  to  wear.  Coffin  was  struck  with  the  effect  on  his 
listener,  and  left  the  book  with  him.  In  one  of  his  best  known  poems,  written  a  generation 
later,  when  receiving  a  sprig  of  heather  in  bloom,  Whittier  records  his  indebtedness  to 
Boms.  To  use  his  own  expression,  "  the  older  poet  woke  the  younger.'*  He  had  been 
dreaming  of  Indians,  much  as  a  young  Scotsman  might  have  pleased  his  imagination  by 
pictoring  border  chieftains.  He  said  himself,  looking  back  with  amusement  to  his  poem 
of  **  Moeg  Megone,"  "  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  big  Indian  in  his  war  paint  strutting  about 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  plaid.  But  except  for  one  or  two  intentional  imitations.  Bums' 
influence  over  Whittier  was  summed  up  in  that  sudden  illumination  which  showed  him, 
not  indeed  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  worth  of  man,  —  the  knowledge  of  these  was  a 
birthright, —  but  what  poetry  could  do  in  transfiguring  both. 

Hie  home  life  which  the  boy  led,  aside  from  the  conscious  or  unconscious  schooling 
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which  he  found  in  books,  was  one  of  many  hardships,  but  within  the  sanctuary  of  a 
gracioiin  and  dignified  home.  The  sechided  valley  in  which  he  lired  was  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  village  ;  from  the  date  of  the  erei*tion  of  the  homestead  till  now  no  neighbor's 
roof  has  been  in  sight.  The  outdoor  life  was  that  of  a  farmer  with  cattle,  tempered 
indeed  in  the  short  summer  by  the  kindly  gifts  of  nature,  so  hanpily  shown  in  the  poem  of 
the  "  Barefoot  Boy,"  but  for  the  most  part  a  life  of  toil  and  enidurance  which  left  its 
marks  indelibly  in  the  shattered  constitution  of  the  poet.  Twice  a  week  the  family  drove 
to  a  Friends*  meeting  at  Amesbury,  eight  miles  distant,  and  in  winter  without  warm 
wra|>H  or  protei*ting  robes.  The  old  bam,  built  before  that  celebrated  in  **  Snow-Bound,** 
had  no  doors,  and  the  winter  snows  drifted  upon  its  floor,  for  neither  beasts  nor  men, 
in  the  custom  of  the  time,  were  expected  to  resist  cold  except  by  their  native  rigor. 
\Vhittier*s  companions  of  his  own  age  were  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom, 
Kliuil>eth  Whittier,  was  his  nearest  associate  for  the  better  part  of  his  life,  and  the  house- 
hold held  also  that  figure  so  beautiful  and  lielpful  in  uumy  families,  an  Aunt  Mercy,  as 
also  a  lively,  adventurous  bachelor,  Uncle  Moses.  The  father  of  the  house,  as  we  are 
told,  was  a  man  of  few  words  ;  the  mother,  whose  life  was  siiared  till  that  Iwppy  time 
when  mother  and  son  chaiigt*  places  in  care-caking,  lu&d  a  ran»iy  refined  natuns  m  which 
the  Quaker  graces  of  calnmess  and  order  wen*  developed  into  a  noble  beauty  of  living. 

The  apitendix  to  Whittier's  Poetical  Works  contains  a  few  out  of  a  large  number  of 
poems  written  by  him  when  he  was  a  schoolboy.  They  display,  as  indeed  did  moat  of 
his  writing  fur  a  few  years  to  come,  little  more  than  a  versifying  facility  and  a  certain 
sense  of  correct  form  as  copied  from  correct,  but  rather  lifeless  models.  Tliey  were,  for 
all  that,  witnesses  to  the  intellectual  acti\ity  of  a  rudelv  traine<l  boy,  and  showed  that 
his  mind  was  intent  on  high,  oftentimes  |»oetic  theiiieK.  liis  mother  and  his  sister  Mary 
eucouragi'd  hiiii«  but  his  father,  a  hard-headed,  hard-working  farmer,  of  sound  judgment 
and  independent  habits  of  thinking,  was  too  severely  aware  of  the  straitened  condition  of 
the  faiiiily  to  think  of  anything  else  for  his  son  than  a  life  of  toil  like  his  own.  Mary 
Whittier,  with  a  sister's  pride,  si*iit  one  of  her  brother's  poems,  unknown  to  the  author, 
to  the  **  Free  Press  *'  of  5^ewburyport,  a  new  pa|>cr  lately  starttnl  which  commended  itself 
by  its  tone  to  the  Quaker  Whittier.  so  that  he  liad  HubtH*ribed  to  it.  The  poem  was 
printed,  and  tlic  tint  that  the  poet  knew  of  it  was  when  he  caught  the  |Miper  from  the 
postman  riding  by  tin*  field  where  he  and  his  father  were  working.  It  was  such  a  mo- 
ment as  conies  to  a  young  poet,  l>elieving  in  hiinself  and  hjiving  that  aspiration  for 
rei'ognitioii  which  is  one  of  the  holiest  as  it  is  one  of  the  subtlest  elements  in  the  poetio 
constitution.  Tlie  poem  was  followed  by  another,  which  the  author  himself  sent ;  and 
when  it  was  printed,  it  was  introduced  by  an  eilitorial  note,  in  which  the  fame  of  the  poet 
WHS  fun*told.  and  a  hint  given  as  to  his  youth  and  condition.  For  with  the  publication 
of  the  first  }NH*m,  **The  Kxilc*s  Departuns*'  the  editor  had  become  so  interested  that  he 
had  sought  tlu*  accptaiiitance  of  the  writer. 

Whittier  was  at  work  in  the  fields  when  the  e<litor,  himself  a  young  man,  called.  He 
held  back,  but  w:iN  iiidui*4'd  by  his  sister  t«i  make  hiiiiM>lf  presentable  ami  come  in  to  see 
the  visitor.  It  whs  (»nt>  of  thoM>  first  encounters  which  in  the  history  of  notable  men  are 
chargt-d  with  most  iiiten>stiiig  }M»tciitialities.  (iarrisiin,  f<»r  he  was  the  editor,  had  DoC  yet 
done  more  than  take  the  first  step  (»ii  hin  thorny  )»ath  to  great iiesii,  and  Whittier  was  still 
wi irking  in  the  fi«'liU,  though  harUtring  ]MN.*tic  viMtants.  (tarrison  was  but  a  few  years 
older,  and  in  later  life  thos4>  few  yean*  counted  mithing,  but  now  they  weiv  enough  to 
lea4l  him  to  take  the  tone  of  an  adviser,  and  Uith  toClret'nleaf  and  his  fatlM»r,  who  entered 
the  nMiiii,  he  s|Nike  i»f  the  proiiiiHt>  of  the  youth  aiul  tlu*  iin|N>rtani*e  of  bin  acquiring  an 
aca4lenuc  iMlneatioii. 

It  wa*!  ;igiiiii<«t  (he  niort*  rigiinnis  iiiter|in'tation  of  the  Friends*  doi-trine  that  literary 
cultun*  >  hi  Mild  1m*  made  an  end,  aiitl  the  notion  that  the  Uiy  sluNihl  lie  M*nt  to  an  academy 
WHS  not  fiii'oiini}^Mi;  but  h  few  niontlis  later,  (tHrrison  having;  left  NewlHiry[Mirt  for  Bua- 
tiMi,  and  WliiltiiT  iiiakiii^  a  new  coiinectitui  with  the  Haverhill  **  ( iaz4*tte,"  the  editor  of  that 
pa|N>r,  Mr.  .\.  W.  Tha\er,  gave  the  same  mlviee  nnil  pre.HM*«l  the  consideration  that  a  new 
wadeniv  wha  short  I  v  to  be  oiK'ned  in  Haverhill.     He  ofl[en*d  the  Im>v  a  home  in  his  own 
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family,  and  the  &ther  now  consented,  moved  also  by  the  doubt  if  his  son  could  stand  the 
physical  strain  of  farm  work.  He  had  no  money,  however,  to  spare,  and  the  student 
must  earn  his  own  living.  This  he  did  by  making  a  cheap  Idnd  of  slipper,  and  devoted 
himself  so  faithfully  to  the  industry  in  the  few  months  intervening  between  the  decision 
and  the  opening  of  the  academy  in  May,  1827,  that  he  earned  enough  to  pay  his  expenses 
there  for  a  term  of  six  months.  <*  He  calculated  so  closely  every  item  of  expense,  says 
his  biographer,  "that  he  knew  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  he  would  have 
twenty-five  cents  to  spare  at  its  close,  and  he  actually  had  this  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket 
when  his  half  year  of  study  was  over.  It  was  the  rule  of  his  whole  life  never  to  buv 
anjrthing  until  he  had  the  money  in  hand  to  pay  for  it,  and  although  his  income  was  smau 
and  uncertain  untU  past  middle  life,  he  was  never  in  debt.'* 

By  teaching  a  district  school  a  few  weeks  and  aiding  a  merchant  with  bookkeeping,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  out  a  full  year  of  study,  and  meantime  continued  to  write  both  verse 
and  prose  for  the  newspapers.  By  this  means  he  paved  the  way  for  an  invitation  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  ag^  to  enter  the  prmting  ofBce  in  Boston  of  the  Colliers, 
father  and  son,  who  published  two  weekly  papers  and  a  magazine.  One  of  the  weeklies 
was  a  political  journal,  "  The  Manufacturer,"  the  other  a  paper  of  reform  and  hnmani- 
tarianism  called  "  The  Philanthropist."  Whittier  had  editorial  charge  of  the  former,  and 
occupied  himself  with  writing  papers  on  temperance  and  the  tariff  of  which  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate,  and  with  verses  and  tales.  It  was  not  altogether  a  congenial  relation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  though  the  occupation  was  one  to  which  he  was  to  turn  naturally 
for  some  time  to  come  for  self-support ;  he  remained  with  the  Colliers  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars, 
the  savings  of  half  his  salary.  This  he  devoted  to  freeing  the  farm  from  the  incumbrance 
of  a  mortgage,  and  himself  took  charge  of  the  farm,  for  his  father  was  rapidly  failing  in 
health. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  June,  1830,  while  it  set  him  free  from  his  father's  occupa- 
tioo,  made  it  still  more  imperative  for  him  to  earn  his  living,  since  the  care  of  the  fanuly 
fell  upon  him.  He  had  been  using  his  pen  and  studying  meanwhile,  and  his  verses  were 
bringing  him  acquaintances  and  f riencb.  Through  one  of  these,  the  brilliant  Georee  D. 
IVentice,  he  was  mduced  to  take  up  editorial  work  again  in  Hattford;  but  after  a  deter- 
mined effort  it  became  clear  that  his  health  was  too  fragile  to  permit  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  exacting  work  of  editing  a  journal,  and  in  January,  1832,  he  returned  to 
his  home.  Just  at  this  time  he  published  nis  first  book,  a  mere  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight 
octavo  pages  containing  a  poem  of  New  England  legendary  life,  entitled  "  Moll  Pitcher." 
He  had  contributed  besides,  more  than  a  hundred  poems  in  the  three  years  since  leaving 
the  academy,  and  had  written  many  more.  But  though  thus  active  with  his  pen,  his 
ttroogest  ambition,  it  may  be  said,  was  at  this  time  in  the  direction  of  politics.  For  the 
next  four  years  he  remained  on  the  farm  at  Haverhill,  and  when  in  April,  1836,  the  farm 
was  sold,  he  removed  with  his  mother  and  sister  to  the  village  of  Amesbury,  chiefiy  that  they 
might  be  nearer  the  Friends'  meeting,  but  also  that  Whittier  might  be  more  in  the  centre 
of  things.  In  his  seclusion  at  East  Haverhill  he  had  eagerly  watched  the  course  of  public 
events.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  Jackson. 
With  his  engaging  character,  his  intellectual  readiness,  and  that  political  instinct  which 
never  deserted  him,  he  was  rapidly  coming  into  public  notice  in  his  district,  and  his  own 
desire  for  serving  in  office  drew  him  on.  To  be  a  member  of  Cong^ss  he  must  be  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  at  the  election  which  was  to  occur  just  before  his  birthday  there  were 
many  indications  that  he  would  be  the  nominee  of  his  party.  This  was  at  the  end  of  1832, 
bnt  oefore  the  next  election  occurred  there  was  a  grave  obstacle  created  by  Whittier 
himself,  and  thenceforward  through  the  years  when  he  would  naturally  engage  in  public 
life  be  was  practically  debarred. 

It  was  not  the  precariousness  of  his  health  which  kept  Whittier  out  of  active  politics, 
thoaeb  this  was  a  strong  reason  for  avoiding  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  public  life,  but  the 
decision  which  led  him  to  enlist  in  an  unpopular  cause.  In  November,  1831,  he  had 
published  his  poem  *'  To  William  Lloyd  Garrison,"  which  introduces  the  section  Anti-Slavery 
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Poems  in  this  collection.  It  intimates  a  personal  intluence  under  which,  with  m  moiml 
nature  forttfted  l>y  great  political  insight,  he  began  to  consider  seriously  the  morement  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  which  was  making  itself  evident  here  and  there.  As  a  speciflo 
result  of  this  study  he  wrote  in  the  spring  of  1833  the  pamphlet "  Justice  and  Expediencr,** 
and  publinbed  it  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  a  piece  of  writing  compart  with  carefully 
gathenMl  facts  and  logical  de<Iuction,  and  earnest  with  the  rhetoric  of  personal  convictioa. 
Every  sentence  was  an  arraignment  of  slavery  and  a  blow  at  his  own  chances  of  political 
oflice.  Tlic  performance  was  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  his  own  truthful  nature,  and  it 
was  a  di'liberate  act  of  renunciation. 

Now  also  began,  at  first  with  remote  suggestions  as  in  "Toussaint  L'Ourertnre,*' then 
nearer  and  nearer  as  tic  sings  bis  tribute  to  the  men  of  his  day,  known  or  unknown,  who 
had  lietMi  champions  of  freedom,  Storrs,  Shipley,  Torrey,  those  bursts  of  passionate  Tene 
which  were  the  vent  of  his  soul  overburdene<l  with  a  sense  of  the  deep  wrong  committed 
again^t  (lod  and  man  by  the  persistency  of  African  slaver}-  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
years  immc<liately  following  his  diH^ision  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  small  band  of  despised 
ant i-slu very  agitators  almost  all  of  the  poems  which  he  wrote  were  of  two  sorts,  either 
brputhingM  of  a  spirit  cniving  close  comnninion  with  (lod  as  in  his  hymns,  his  lines  on 
**  Tlio  Call  of  the  Christian,"  **  Tlie  Female  Martyr,"  and  other  poenui,  or  fiery,  scarce-coiH 
trolle<l  outbursts  of  fe«'ling  u|>on  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  vials  of  wrath  poured  oat  on 
tliosi*  who  aided  and  aWtt(*d  the  monstrous  wnuig.  Such  poems  as  **The  Slave  Ships,** 
•'  The  I  lunters  of  Men,"  "  Stanzas  for  tlie  Times,"  *•  Clerical  Oppressors,"  ••  Massachusetts.** 
**  The  Pastoral  I.«<*tter,"  derive  their  |>ower  not  from  their  poetic  spirit  and  form  so  much 
as  fmm  the  rightetms  indignati<m,  the  pity,  the  oven'harged  feeling  which  crowd  them. 
And  if,  in  the  years  befon*,  Whittiers  verses  with  their  conventional  smoothness  had 
drawn  notice  by  the  gentle  spirit  which  suffused  them,  now  his  loud  cr}*,  violent  and 
tenip(*stuous,  broke  u|>on  the  ear  with  a  liarshness  and  yet  an  insistent  fervor  which  com- 
pelled men  to  listen.  It  is  indeed  a  striking  phenomenon  in  |NH»tic  growth  which  one 
iierceives  who  is  familiar  with  Whittier's  compositions  and  casts  his  eye  down  a  chronology 
ical  list  of  his  [KN*ms.  I'p  to  the  date  of  his  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-sla%'erT 
army  his  ambition  had  U^en  dividt*<l  betwe4Mi  literature  and  pfilitics,  with  a  taste  in  verse 
which  was  hannonious  and  an  execution  which  was  not  wanting  in  melody  yet  liad  no 
remarkable  note.  After  lie  stepi>ed  into  the  ranks  a  gn'at  changi*  eaine  over  his  spirit. 
He  rushed  into  verse  in  a  tumultucMis  fashion,  cart*less  of  the  form,  eager  only  to  utter 
the  message  which  half  ehokcil  him  with  its  violence.  There  was  a  fierce  note  to  his 
poetr}-,  rough,  but  trtMuendously  earnest.  This  was  the  first  effect,  such  a  troubling  of 
the  wat«'rs  as  gave  a  somewhat  tiirl»id  asiM»ct  to  the  stream,  and  for  a  while  his  verse  was 
very  largely  declamatorv,  rhymed  |M>lemics. 

liut  such  |M»i>ms  lis  '*  tx|MRttulation,"  bi*ginning 

"  Our  f«'lliiw-c«nintr>'nH*n  In  rliniiit  *  ** 

were  to  |H*ople  then  living  sc*arccly  so  much  p<K*nis  as  they  wen*  siiunds  of  a  groat  trumpet 
which  wen'  heani,  not  fur  their  musical  s<inance,  but  for  tlieir  |M>wer  to  stir  the  blood,  and 
\Vhitti«T,  tlMHigh  living  almost  in  M'cUision,  U'caiiit^  a  name  of  note  to  niaiiy  who  would 
scan^ely  have  known  of  him  had  he  Immmi  a  men*  legislator  or  snHNith-singing  verso  maker. 
Ill*  wai  n*co«niized  bv  the  aiiti-slav(>rv  leaders  as  one  of  tlieniM'lves,  and  this  not  onlv 
because  of  hi«  |N»werful  H|N»ech  in  s<»iig,  but  liecause  on  cloM*r  ae<piaintanre  he  proved  to 
bo  a  nio<«t  sagaeioiiH  ami  wise  reader  of  men  and  aflfair*.  His  own  neighlN>r4  i|uickly 
leanii'd  thin  <|UHlity  in  him.  lie  was  mmiI  to  the  lcgi^latu^e  in  IH^VT*  and  rindected  in 
IH^ili.  Itnt  liirt  fniil  health  made  it  iiii|M»>Hible  for  him  to  c«intinue  in  thi<  s<*rvieo.  Never* 
theh'ss,  he  wielded  ]Miliiical  power  with  gnMit  skill  a^ide  fr«>ni  |M»litiral  oflict*.  He  was 
indefati<r*ibh'  in  aeeonipli^iliiiig  fNilitical  ends  through  jHilitical  men.  No  imiMirtant 
noniin:itit»n*i  were  made  in  his  di«triet  without  a  pri'liminary  eoiifereiice  with  him,  and 
niore  th:tti  (»ncc  he  coin|N'lled  unwilling  n*pr«*sentative!*  to  work  for  the  gr«*at  ends  Ih'  had 
in  view.  It  may  U*  mi  id  hen*  that  though  a  ste;ulfa.st  leiuler  in  the  .lUti-sIavery  cause  he 
diffcn'd  fmm  some  of  his  aKsociatcs,  both  now  and  thn»aghout  his  life,  in  M'tting  a  hi||fh 
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▼alae  upon  existing  political  organizations.  **  From  first  to  last,"  says  his  biographer, 
**  he  refused  to  come  out  from  his  party  until  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  indupe 
it  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  Whittier  himself,  in  an  article  written  about  this 
time,  exclaims,  "  What  an  absurdity  is  inoral  action  apart  from  political !  "  meaning  of 
oourse  when  dealing  with  those  subjects  which  demand  political  action.  Once  more,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  anti-Texas  convention  of  1845,  he  said  that  though  as  an  abolitionist 
lie  was  no  blind  worshiper  of  the  Union,  he  saw  nothing  to  be  gained  by  an  effort,  neoes- 
nuily  limited  and  futUe,  to  dissolve  it.  The  moral  and  political  power  requisite  for 
dissolving  the  Union  could  far  more  easily  abolish  every  vestige  of  slavery. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  in  these  comments  the  strict  order  of  Whittier's  life.  In 
1836  was  published  the  first  bound  volume  of  his  verse.  It  was  confined  to  his  poem 
'*  Mogg  Meg^ne,"  which  he  had  before  printed  in  the  '*  New  England  Magazine."  It  may 
be  taken  as  the  last  expression  of  Whittier's  poetic  mind  before  the  great  change  came 
over  it  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  he  was  himself  later  so  aware  of  its  lack  of  genuine 
life  that  in  collecting  finally  his  writings  he  buried  this  so  far  as  he  could  in  the  fine  type 
of  an  appendix;  but  at  the  end  of  1837  Isaac  Knapp,  publisher  of  the  *' Liberator,*' 
Garrison's  paper,  to  which  Whittier  had  been  contributing  his  stirring  verses,  without 
consulting  the  poet,  issued  a  volume  of  over  a  hundred  pages,  entitled  "  Poems  written 
during  the  Progress  of  the  Abolition  Question  in  the  United  States,  between  the  Years 
1830  and  1838.  By  John  G.  Whittier."  This  was  the  first  collection  of  his  miscellaneoua 
poema,  and  a  year  later  another  volume  was  issued  by  Joseph  Healy,  the  financial  agent 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile  Whittier  had  been  staying 
awhile  in  Philadelphia,  enga^d  in  editing  the  '*  Pennsylvania  Freeman."  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Pennsylvania  nail  was  burnt  by  a  mob  enraged  at  the  gathering  there  of  an 
aoti-aUtvery  convention.  Besides  his  work  on  the  paper,  which  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  ill  health,  he  devoted  himself  in  other  ways  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  so  ardently  involved,  but  early  in  1840  he  found  it  imperative  to  g^ve  up  all  this  work 
and  retire  to  lus  home  in  Amesbury. 

From  this  time  forward  he  made  no  attempt  to  engage  in  any  occupation  which  did  not 
eomport  with  a  quiet  life  in  his  own  home,  except  that  for  a  few  months  in  1844  he 
resided  in  Lowell,  editing  the  **  Middlesex  Standard."  He  wrote  much  for  the  papers, 
and  the  poetic  stream  afio  flowed  with  greater  freedom  and  it  may  be  said  clearness. 
He  contributed  a  number  of  poems  to  the  '*  Democratic  Review  "  and  other  periodicals, 
and  in  1843  the  firm  of  W.  D.  Ticknor  published  ^*  Lays  of  my  Home,  and  Other  Poems," 
the  first  book  from  which  Whittier  received  any  remuneration.  The  struggle  for  main- 
tenance through  these  years  was  somewhat  severe,  but  in  January,  1847,  he  formed  a 
eonnection  which  was  not  only  to  afford  him  a  more  liberal  support,  but  was  to  g^ve  him  a 
most  favorable  outlet  for  his  writings,  both  prose  and  verse. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  American  ana  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  establish  a 
weekly  paper  in  Washington,  and  the  editorial  charge  was  committed  to  Dr.  Gamaliel 
BafleYy  an  intrepid  and  able  man  of  experience.  The  paper  was  named  **  The  National 
Era,  and  Whittier  was  invited  to  become  a  regular  contributor,  editorial  and  otherwise, 
but  not  required  to  do  his  work  away  from  home.  The  paper,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
mediom  for  the  publication  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  its  circulation  was  so  consider- 
aUe  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  profit  to  its  conductors  as  early  as  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  From  1847  till  1860  Whittier  made  this  paper  the  chief  vehicle  of  his  writings^ 
eontributing  not  only  poems,  but  reviews  of  contemporary  literature,  editorial  articles, 
letters,  sketches,  and  the  serial  which  was  published  afterward  in  a  book,  *<  Leaves  from 
Margaret  Smith's  Journal." 

In  1849  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.  of  Boston  brought  out  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
Whittier's  Poems  in  a  dignified  octavo  volume  illustrated  with  designs  by  Hammatt 
BiUinss.  It  was  a  venture  made  quite  as  much  on  friendly  as  on  commercial  grounds. 
Mr.  Mussey  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Whittier's  genius.  He  was  determined  to  publish  the  poems  in  a  worthy  form,  and 
his  genercraa  act  met  with  an  agreeable  reward.     Its  success  was  a  testimony  to  the 
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repate  in  which  Whittier  wm  now  held.  At  the  same  time  hit  publishen,  Metirs.  Tlcknov 
&  r  ields,  were  in  negotiation  with  him  for  a  new  Tolume,  and  in  18fiO  appeared  **  Songs  of 
Labor,  and  Other  Poems." 

These  two  volumes  which  gathered  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  show  unmistakably  the 
further  growth  of  Whittier's  poetic  power.  With  the  establishment  of  his  anti-slarery 
convictions  into  firm  working  principles,  the  maturihg  of  his  experience,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  political  vision,  and  the  increase  in  his  friendship,  there  had  come  also  a 
strengthening  of  his  hand  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  a  finer  use,  because  more  clear  and 
restrained,  of  his  poetic  voice.  Moreover,  the  religious  feeling  which  was  seen  in  his 
earlier  life,  and  put  to  the  test  by  closer  association  with  men,  had  deepened  into  a 
serene  confidence  in  God  which  pervaded  his  life  and  sustained  him  against  all  the  shock 
of  a  disappointing  age.  Moreover,  his  eye  and  ear  were  in  harmony  with  nature,  and 
more  and  more  be  nmnd  not  only  an  escape  to  nature  as  a  relief  from  the  world  but  a 
positive  enjoyment  in  the  field  of  beauty.  Poetry,  once  a  literary  exercise,  then  a  chan- 
nel for  the  relief  of  a  mind  overburdened  with  its  sense  of  an  unconquered  eviU  was  now 
become  the  full,  free  expression  of  a  nature  broa<lcntug  under  the  thought  of  God, 
delighting  in  response  to  the  world  of  beauty,  strong  and  secure  in  a  great  purpose  of 
humanity.  It  was  his  natural  voice,  which  formerly  broke  under  the  strain  of  a  chang- 
ing constitution,  but  now  was  pure,  sweet  and  far-carrying,  obeying  a  trained  impulse  and 
resonant  with  a  full  force. 

The  establislimeut  of  "  The  Atlantic  Monthly  **  in  1857  gave  another  impetus  to  Whit> 
tier's  poetic  productiveness.  Here  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  growth  in  the  commun- 
ity about  him  of  a  spirit  c|uite  in  agreement  with  his  own  personality.  Opposition  to  sla- 
very lav  at  the  base  of  the  origin  of  the  magazine,  and  yet  in  the  minds  of  its  projectors, 
this  pofitical  bond  was  to  unite  men  of  letters  and  not  simply  antagonists  of  slavery.  The 
*'  Atlantic  "  was  to  be  the  organ  of  the  litc'rary  class  but  it  was  to  be  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  an  anti-slavery  crusade.  lndee<l  it  wouU!  almost  seem  as  if  this  specific 
purpose  of  the  magazine  was  almost  lost  sight  of  at  first  in  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  general  literature  which  it  immediatt^lv  stimulated.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  natural 
and  congenial  a  medium  this  was  for  >Vhittier'A  verse.  In  subjecting  his  political  and 
literary  ambition  to  a  great  moral  purpose,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  political 
official  power,  and,  in  his  own  words 

**  Iliid  left  the  Mnsn*  hanntu  in  turn 
Tlu*  crank  of  mn  opinion  mill, 
Mjikinfc  his  rostic  r«*««i  of  mmik 
A  Weapon  in  the  war  with  wnmfr. 
Yokinir  hw  fancy  to  tht*  breakinff^ploiigh 
That  bcam-dtwp  tanii»d  the  Kiil  lor  truth  to  sprinfr  and  irrow/*  — 

in  doing  this,  thiMigh  it  cost  him  a  stniggle,  he  had  fulfilh'd  the  true  saying  that  to  save 
one*s  lifi'  one  iniist  lose  it.  He  had  giv«*n  up  the  name  and  place  of  a  |H>litical  iiiagnate, 
but  he  had  iieiMired  the  nion*  iuiprt'giinble  position  of  the  |mwer  U'hiiul  tliv  throne  in  |Mili- 
tics,  and  in  |ihic«*  of  a  itmooth  versifier,  holding  the  attention  of  those*  with  whom  poetry 
was  a  phiytliing,  hv  had  iNToine  one  of  the  few  iiii|M*nitive  voices  of  song,  and  had  taken 
hilt  pliu*e  lis  one  of  the  iicreiiHiiry  men  in  tlu*  group  of  men  of  letters  who  now  came  t4> 
gi*ther  to  repH'seiit  the  highe!»t  force  in  Aiiieriean  literuture. 

Fur  it  iH  tt»  l»e  o)»s4<rve4l  that  Whittier  was  now  no  longer  regnnlecl  as  (»iily  the  singer 
of  tipiritetl  MingK  Hying  with  nil  their  winged  p4>wer  Htntight  at  the  enemy  as  they  fi|»ed 
frtiiii  II  Iniw  held  by  iin  .\|miI1o.  Tlie  paMion  which  he  had  nhown  in  his  }Mileinic  verse 
hail  aHakeiied  bin  whoh*  luitiire.  and  his  |ioeins  on  uhati^ver  theme  eniiie  from  a  nature 
whieli  hail  U'en  devebi|MMl  in  all  its  }M>wers  by  thi»  iMinitimiiding  puqMtM,*.  Neverthelens, 
it  i^  iiMticeahle  how  the  new  o|»|Hirtiinity  affonlvd  by  the  **  Atlxintir.**  and  the  increaM*d 
ai>»MM'iation  with  the  other  gn*at  writern  uf  the  day,  wns  eonnonnnt  with  if  not  iIm*  caUM*  of 
a  brosiilenin;;  of  Whittier*?*  uiiiKl,  a  Hunny  bun»t  of  full  life,  finding  eipr«'9«ion  in  Mich 
pueuia  a!»  "  Skip|H*r  Ireson's  Hide,"  "  The  Sycamores,"  •'IV  Pi|>ejial  Luckiiuw,**  **  Mattel 
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Maxtiii,"  "The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,"  "The  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery,"  "Telling 
the  Bees,"  "  The  Last  Walk  in  Antamn,"  as  well  as  "  The  Eve  of  Election  "  and  "  Moloch 
in  State  Street." 

The  war  for  the  Union  naturally  found  Whittier  strongly  stirred,  and  more  than  ever 
watchful  of  the  g^at  issue  which  throughout  his  manhood  has  heen  constantly  before  his 
eyes,  and  his  triumphant "  Laus  Deo  "  is  as  it  were  the  Nunc  Dimittis  of  this  modem  pro- 
phet and  servant  of  the  Lord.  But  Whittier  was  a  Quaker  not  in  any  conventional 
sense,  hut  by  birthright,  conviction,  and  growing  consciousness  of  communion  with  GtxL 
Though  he  wrote  such  a  stirring  ballad,  Uierefore,  as  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  he  wrote  also 
the  lines  addressed  to  his  fellow-believers  :  — 

"  The  levelled  gun,  the  battle  brand 
We  may  not  take : 
But,  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  BufiFer  with  our  goffering  land 
For  conscience*  sake." 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  how  in  this  time  of  stress  and  pain,  he  escaped  to  the 
calm  solace  of  nature.  His  poem  "  The  Battle  Autumn  of  1862,"  records  this  emotion 
specifically,  but  more  than  one  poem  in  the  group  "  In  War  Time  "  bears  testimony  to  this 
sentiment.  Meanwhile  other  poems  written  during  the  years  1861-1865  illustrate  the 
longing  of  Whittier's  nature  for  relief  from  the  terrible  knowledge  of  human  strife,  a « 
longing  definitely  expressed  by  him  in  the  prelusive  address  to  William  Bradford,  the . 
Quaker  painter,  prefacing  **  Amy  Wentworth,"  in  which  he  says  :  — 

"  We,  doomed  to  watch  a  strife  we  mav  not  share 
With  other  weapons  than  the  patriot  s  praver, 
Tet  owning  with  full  hearts  and  moistenea  eyes 
The  awful  beauty  of  self-sacriiice. 
And  wrung  by  keenest  sympathy  for  all 
Who  give  their  loved  ones  tor  the  living  wall 
'Twixt  law  and  treason.  —  in  this  evil  day 
May  haply  find,  throagn  automatic  play 
Of  pen  and  pencil,  solace  to  our  pain. 
And  hearten  others  with  the  strength  we  gain.^' 

Something  of  the  same  note  is  struck  in  the  introduction  to  "  The  Countess."  But  be- 
fore  the  war  closed,  Whittier  met  with  a  personal  loss  which  meant  much  to  him  every 
way.  His  sister  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  his  closest  companion,  his  most  in- 
tiinate  acquaintance.  He  had  shared  his  life  with  her  in  no  light  sense,  and  now  he  was 
to  see  the  flame  of  that  life  flicker  and  at  last  expire  in  the  early  f^l  of  1864.  The 
first  poem  after  her  death,  "  The  Vanishers,"  in  its  theme,  its  faint  note  as  of  a  bird 
calling  from  the  wood,  is  singularly  sweet  both  as  a  sign  of  the  return  of  the  poet  to 
the  world  after  his  flight  from  it  in  sympathy  and  imagination  with  the  retreating  spirit 
of  his  sister,  and  as  a  prophecy  of  the  character  of  so  large  a  part  of  Wbittier^s  poetry 
from  this  time  forward.  "  The  Eternal  Groodness,"  written  a  twelvemonth  later,  may 
be  said  more  positively  than  any  other  poem  to  contain  Whittier's  creed,  and  the  fullness 
of  faith  which  characterizes  it  found  free  and  cheerful  expression  again  and  again. 

Yet  another  poem  which  immediately  followed  it  is  signiticaiit  not  only  by  its  repetition 
of  hi4  note  of  spiritual  trust,  but  by  its  strong  witness  to  the  sane,  human  quality  of 
Whittier's  genius.  "  Snow-Bound,"  simple  and  radiant  as  it  is  with  human  life,  is  also  the 
refieetion  of  a  mind  equally  at  home  iu  spiritual  realities.  It  may  fairly  be  said  to  sum 
up  Whittier's  personal  experience  and  faith,  and  yet  so  absolutely  free  is  it  from  egotism 
that  it  has  taken  its  place  as  the  representative  poem  of  New  England  country  life,  quite 
as  surely  as  Bums'  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  expresses  one  large  phase  of  Scot- 
tish Hfe. 

ThesoooeM  which  attended  '*  Snow-Bound  "  was  immediate,  and  the  result  was  snch  as 
to  put  Whittier  at  once  beyond  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  to  give  him  so  firm  a  place  in 
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the  affections  of  his  coantnmien  as  to  complete  as  it  were  the  jears  of  his  struggle  and 
his  patient  endurance.  Tnere  is  something  almost  dramatic  in  the  appearanee  of  this 
poem.  The  war  was  over  :  the  end  of  that  long  contest  in  which  Whittier,  phjraioaUj 
weak  but  spiritually  strong,  had  been  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  1^ 
niffht.  What  was  the  force  which  had  been  too  mighty  for  a  great  entrenched  wroo£  ? 
mth  no  conscious  purpose,  but  in  the  simple  dengbt  of  poeti^,  Whittier  sang  this 
winter  idyl  of  the  North,  and  one  now  sees  bow  it  imprisons  the  light  which  shatters  the 
evil,  for  it  is  an  epitome  of  homely  work  and  a  family  life  lived  in  the  eye  of  God, 
*'  duty  keeping  paee  with  all,^  and  the  whole  issuing  in  that  large  hope. 


'*  IJfe  gnmteoB  in  thme  later  years. 
The  centoiy^s  aloe  flowers  to-day.** 


The  history  of  Wliittier*8  life  after  this  date  is  written  in  his  poems.  The  ootward 
adventure  was  slight  enough.  He  divided  his  year  between  the  Amesbury  home  and 
that  which  he  established  with  other  kinsfolk  at  Oak  Knull  in  Danvers.  In  the  summer 
time  he  was  wont  to  seek  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  or  the  nearer  beaches  that 
stretch  from  Newburyport  to  Portsuiouth.  The  scenes  thus  familiar  to  him  were  trans- 
lated by  him  into  song.  Human  life  blended  with  the  forms  of  nature,  and  he  made  this 
whole  region  as  distinctively  his  poetic  fteld  as  Wordsworth  made  the  Lake  district  of 
Cumberland,  or  as  Irving  made  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  In  such  a  group  as  **  The 
Tent  on  the  Beach,'*  in  <«  Among  the  HUls,'*  «  The  Witch  of  Wenham,"  **  Sunset  on  the 
Bearcanip,"  **  The  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall,"  *'  How  the  Women  went  from  Dover,** 
**  The  Homestead,*'  and  many  others  he  records  the  delight  which  he  took  in  nature  and 
especially  in  the  human  associations  with  nature. 

**  Tlie  Tent  ou  the  Beach  "  again  illustrates  the  personal  attachments  which  he  formed 
and  which  constituted  so  large  an  element  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  In  actual 
contact  and  in  the  friendships  formed  through  books,  one  may  read  the  largeness  of 
Whittier's  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  and  the  waruith  of  his  generous  nature.  Such 
poems  as  the  f re<juent  ones  commemorating  Garrison,  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
the  Kields's,  Mrs.  Child,  the  Spoffords,  Stedman,  Barnard,  Bayard  Taylor,  Weld  and 
others  illustrate  the  range  of  his  friendship  ;  but  the  poems  also  which  liear  tlie  names  of 
Tilden,  Mulford,  Thiers,  lialleck,  Agassis,  Garibaldi  illustrate  likewise  a  strong  sense  of 
the  lives  of  men  who,  perhaps,  never  came  within  the  scope  of  personal  acquaintance. 

Nor  waj«  it  only  through  human  lives  that  he  touched  the  world  about  him.  Hiik  bio- 
grapher Iteani  witness  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  ccmipensated  in  later  years  for  tba 
restriotionit  imposed  by  necessity  on  his  education  in  earlier  years.  He  became  a  great 
and  liiscursive  rt.*ader,  and  his  poems,  es]>ecially  after  '*  Siiow-liound,**  contain  many 
proofs  of  this  both  in  the  suggestions  which  gave  rise  to  them  and  in  the  allusions  whicli 
they  contain.  Northern  literature  is  reflectecl  in  **  llie  Dole  of  Jarl  Thorkell,**  "  Kinr 
Voimer  and  Elsie,'*  *'The  Br<»wn  Dwarf  of  RUgen,**  and  others;  FUstem  life  and 
religion  reappear  in  '^  Oriental  Maxims,**  *^  HynuiH  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,'*  **The  Brew- 
ing of  Soma/'  "  (tiving  and  Taking,"  and  many  more,  and  hiKtorv,  es|>eciallv  that  ia- 
volvecl  with  hiit  own  religious  faith,  gave  opportunity  for  "The  King*s  Missive,"  "^St. 
(tregury*M  (HieNt/*  "  lianished  from  Massachusetts,"  **'The  Two  Elisabeths,"  **The  Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim." 

Yet,  aH  we  suggested  above,  tlic  niont  constant  strain,  after  all,  was  that  which  found 
so  full  expression  in  **  The  Eternal  Goodness."  So  ]iervasive  in  Whittier*s  mind  was  this 
thought  of  (rod  that  it  did  not  so  much  seek  occasion  for  formal  utteram*e,  as  it  used  with 
tlie  naturalness  of  breathing  such  opportunities  as  arose,  touching  with  light  one  theme 
after  another,  and  forming,  indeed,  tlie  last  whispered  voice  heanl  from  his  lips,  **  Love 
to  all  the  world." 

It  was  a  serene  life  of  the  spirit  which  Whittier  led  in  the  cloAing  years  of  hb  life» 
and  lie  wa^  M*oure  in  frii*udship  and  the  Nlielt<'r  of  home.  He  read,  he  saw  his  neighbon 
and  friends,  he  wrote  letters,  be  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  cum*ut  affairs,  eapeciaUr 
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in  politics.  He  had  been  a  Presidential  elector  in  both  the  Lincoln  campaigns  ;  so  that 
he  used  humoroosly  to  say  that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
▼ote  for  Lincoln  fonr  times.  He  was  much  sought  after  for  occasional  poems,  and  he 
complied  with  these  requests  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  "  Centennial  Hymn,"  "  In  the 
Old  Soath,"  "The  Bartholdi  Statue,"  «One  of  the  Signers,"  and  << Haverhill ;"  but  he 
was  quite  as  likely  to  take  hint  from  an  occasion  without  the  asking.  Yet  all  this  time 
he  was  assailed  by  infirmities  which  would  have  shaken  the  serenity  of  most.  He  suffered 
intensely  from  neuralgic  disorders,  and  was  sadly  broken  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

He  sang  up  to  the  end,  one  may  say.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the 
verses  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  whicn  stand  at  the  completion  of  this  collection  in  the 
division  **  At  Sundown."    True  to  the  controlling  spirit  of  his  life,  he  sings,  — 

"  The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late, 
When  Ht  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own. 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

'*  For  love  to  fill.    Our  nakedness  of  soul 
Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives, 
And  live  because  He  lives." 

He  died  at  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  September  7, 1892,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  ace.  ■» 

^  H.  E.  S. 


^ 
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The  edition  of  mj  poems  published  in  1857  contained  the  following  note  hj  way 
of  preface :  — 

'^  In  these  volumes,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  collection  of  my  poetical  writ- 
ings has  been  made.  While  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  scattered  children 
of  my  brain  have  found  a  home,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  I  have  been  unable,  by 
reason  of  illness,  to  give  that  attention  to  their  revision  and  arrangement  which 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  and  my  own  afterthought  and  experience  demand. 

'^  That  there  are  pieces  in  this  collection  which  I  would  '  willingly  let  die,'  I  am 
free  to  confess.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  disown  them,  and  I  must  submit  to  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  poetical  as  well  as  other  sins.  There  are  others,  intimately 
connected  with  the  author's  life  and  times,  which  owe  their  tenacity  of  vitality  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  and  the  events  by  which  they 
were  suggested. 

'^  The  long  poem  of  '  Mogg  Megone '  was  in  a  great  measure  composed  in  early 
life ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  its  subject  is  not  such  as  the  writer 
would  have  chosen  at  any  subsequent  period." 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  requested 
by  my  publishers  to  make  some  preparation  for  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  my 
poems.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work 
beyond  the  correction  of  my  own  errors  and  those  of  the  press,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  heretofore  unpublished  pieces,  and  occasional  notes  of  explanation  which 
seemed  necessary.  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  classify  the  poems  under  a  few  gen- 
eral heads,  and  have  transferred  the  long  poem  of  ''  Mogg  Megone  "  to  the  Appen> 
dix,  with  other  specimens  of  my  earlier  writings.  I  have  endeavored  to  affix  the 
dates  of  composition  or  publication  as  far  as  possible. 

In  looking  over  these  poems  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  occasional  prosaic 
lines  and  verbal  infelicities,  but  at  this  late  day  I  have  neither  strength  nor  patience 
to  undertake  their  correction. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  needed  in  regard  to  a  class  of  poems 
written  between  the  years  1832  and  1865.  Of  their  defects  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  They  were  the  earnest  and  often  vehement 
expression  of  the  writer's  thought  and  feeling  at  critical  periods  in  the  great  con- 
flict between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  They  were  written  with  no  expectation  that 
they  would  survive  the  occasions  which  called  them  forth:  they  were  protests, 
alarm  signals,  tmmpet-calls  to  action,  words  wrung  from  the  writer's  heart,  forged 
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mt  white  heat,  and  of  coarse  lacking  the  finish  and  careful  word-eeleetion  which 
flection  and  }>atient  brooding  over  them  might  have  given.  Sach  as  they  are,  they 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  and  may  serve  as  way-marks 
of  its  progress.  If  their  language  at  times  seems  severe  and  harsh,  the  monstrous 
wrong  of  Slavery  which  provoked  it  must  be  its  excuse,  if  any  is  needed.  In  at- 
tacking it,  we  did  not  measure  our  words.  **  It  is,*'  said  Garrison,  *'  a  waste  of 
politeness  to  be  courteous  to  the  devil."  But  in  truth  Uie  contest  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  an  impersonal  one,  —  hatred  of  slavery  and  not  of  slave-masters. 

**  No  eommon  wrong  provoked  oor  leal. 
The  nlken  ganntlet  which  is  thrown 
In  foch  a  qnanel  rings  like  steeL*' 

Even  Hiomas  Jefferson,  in  his  terrible  denunciation  of  Slavery  in  the  ^*  Notes  on 
Virginia,**  says :  *'  It  is  impossible  to  be  temperate  and  pursue  the  subject  of 
Slaver}'." 

After  tlie  g^reat  contest  was  over,  no  class  of  the  American  people  were  more 
ready,  with  kind  words  and  deprecation  of  harsh  retaliation,  to  welcome  back  the 
revolted  States  than  tlie  Abolitionists ;  and  none  have  since  more  heartily  rejoiced 
at  the  fast  increasing  ])rospenty  of  the  South. 

Grateful  for  the  measure  of  favor  which  has  been  acconled  to  my  writings,  I 
leave  this  edition  with  the  public.  It  contains  all  that  I  care  to  republish,  and 
some  things  which,  had  the  matter  of  choice  been  left  solely  to  myself,  I  should 
have  omitted. 

J.  6.  W. 


PROEM 

[Written  to  introdnoe  the  fiist  general  collection  of  Whittier's  Poems.] 

I  LOVE  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew. 

Yet,  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try ; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers. 
And  drink  with  glad,  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 

Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time. 
Or  Duty*s  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are  here 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace. 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies  ; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace. 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below* 

Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence. 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own. 

O  Freedom !  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 

Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song, 

Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine  1 

Amesbury,  11  M  mo.y  1847. 
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THE  VAUDOIS   TEACHER 

This  ,poem  was  suggested  by  the  acooont 
giren  of  the  manner  in  which  die  Waldenses 
diawminated  their  principles  among  the  Cath- 
olic gentry.  They  grained  access  to  the  house 
through  their  occupation  as  peddlen  of  silks, 
jewels,  and  trinkets.  *^  Having  disposed  of 
some  of  their  goods,"  it  is  said  by  a  writer 
who  quotes  the  inquisitor  Runerus  Sacco, 
**they  cautiously  intimated  that  they  had 
oomxnodities  far  more  valuable  than  these, 
inestimable  jewels,  which  they  would  show  if 
they  could  be  protected  from  the  clergy. 
They  would  then  give  their  purchasen  a  Bible 
or  Testament ;  and  thereby  many  were  deluded 
into  heresy." 

The  poem,  under  the  title  Le  Colporteur 
Vaudois,  was  translated  into  French  by  Pro- 
feaM>r  G.  de  Felice,  of  Montauban,  and  further 
naturalized  by  Professor  Alexandre  Rodolphe 
V'inet,  who  quoted  it  in  his  lectures  on  French 
Uteratnre,  i^terwards  published.  It  became 
famSHAT  in  this  form  to  the  Waldenses,  who 
adopted  it  as  a  household  poem.  An  American 
eleigyman,  J.  C.  Fletcher,  frequently  heard  it 
when  he  was  a  student,  about  uie  year  1850,  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  Geneva,  Switzerlaiid, 
but  the  authorship  of  the  poem  was  unknown 
to  those  who  used  it.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  learning  the  name  of  the  author, 
wrote  to  the  moderator  of  the  Waldensian 
■vnod  at  La  Tour,  giving  the  information.  At 
the  banquet  which  closed  the  meeting  of  the 
ijnod,  the  moderator  announced  the  fact,  and 
was  instructed  in  the  name  of  the  Waldensian 
church  to  write  to  me  a  letter  of  thanks.  My 
letter,  written  in  reply,  was  translated  into  ^ 
Italian  and  printed  tluroughout  Italy. 

**  O  LADY  fair,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beau- 
tiful and  rare,  — 

The  richest  web  of  the  Indian  loom,  which 
beauty's  queen  might  wear  ; 

And  my  pearls  are  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck, 
with  whose  radiant  light  they  vie ; 

I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary 
way,  —  will  my  gentle  lady  buy  ?  " 


The  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man 

tlm>ugh    the    dark  and  clustering 

curls 
Which  veiled  her  brow,  as  she  bent  to  view 

his  silks  and  glittering  pearls  ; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  tne  old  man's 

hand  and  lightly  turned  away. 
But  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest 

call,  —  "  My  gentle  lady,  stay  I 

**  0  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem  which  a 

purer  lustre  flings. 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jewelled 

crown  on  the  lofty  brow  of  kings  ; 
A  wonderful    pearl  of    exceeding    price, 

whose  virtue  shall  not  decay. 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee  and 

a  blessing  on  thy  way  I " 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel 

where  her  form  of  grace  was  seen. 
Where  her  eye  shone  clear,  and  her  dark 

locks  waved  their  clasping    pearb 

between  ; 
"  Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth, 

thou  traveller  gray  and  old. 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem, 

and  my  page  shall  coimt  thy  gold." 

The   cloud   went  off    from  the   pilgrim's 

brow,  as  a  small  and  meagre  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  gem  of  cost,  froni 

his  folding  robe  he  took  I 
"  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price,  may 

it  prove  as  such  to  thee  ! 
Nay,  keep  thy  gold  —  I  ask  it  not,  for  the 

word  of  God  is  free  I " 

The  hoar}'  traveller  went  his  way,  but  the 

gift  he  left  behind 
Hath  £id  lis  pure  and  perfect  work  on 

that  highborn  maiden's  mind. 
And  she  liath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin 

to  the  lowliness  of  truth. 
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And  given  her  human  heart  to  God  in  its 
beautiful  hour  of  youth  I 

And  the  hath  left  the  ffray  old  halls,  where 

an  evil  faith  haa  power, 
Tlie  courtly  knights  of  ner  father's  train, 

and  the  maidens  of  her  bower  ; 
And  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaodois  vales  by 

lordly  feet  untrod. 
Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are 

rich  in  the  perfect  love  of  God  I 


THE   FEMALE   MARTYR 

Mary  0  ,  aged  eighteen,  a  ^Sister  of 
Charity,**  died  in  one  of  our  Atlantio  citiea, 
daring  the  prevalence  of  the  Indian  cholera, 
while  in  voluntary  attendance  upon  the 


**  Bring  out  your  dead  1 "    The  midnight 

street 
Heard  and  gave  back  the   hoarse,  low 

call ; 
Harsh  fell  the  tread  of  hastv  feet. 
Glanced  through  the  dark  tLe  coarse  white 

sheet. 
Her  iH)flin  and  her  pall. 
«  AVhat  —  only  one  !     the  brutal  hack-man 

sold, 
As,  with  an  oath,  he  spumed  away  the  dead. 

How  sunk  the  inmost  hearts  of  all. 

As  rolled  that  deadK>art  slowly  by. 
With  creaking  wheel  and  harsh  hoof-fall  1 
Thi*  dying  tununl  him  to  the  wall. 

To  hear  it  and  Ui  die  ! 
Onward   it   mlled  ;   while    oft   its    driver 

stayed. 
And  hoarM*lv  rlamonnl,  '^  Ho  !  bring  out 
your  ieail." 

It  pausctl  liexide  the  burial-place  ; 

**  Tons  in  yuur  biail  1  '*  ana  it  was  done. 
With  f|uirk  hand  and  averte<l  face, 
HaMtily  t4»  tlie  grave's  embrace 

Tht^y  viisi  them,  irtie  by  one, 
StrangvT  and  friend,  the  evil  and  the  just, 
Tugvthrr  triNlflen  in  tbr  churchy anl  tfiiHt  ! 

Ami  thou,  young  martyr !  th<M^WHJtt  there  ; 

Xi»  whito-ntU'd  tii«it4TH  rouiiil  tlu*e  trod. 
Nor  holy  hymn,  nor  funiTuI  pray  it 
RcNw  through  thr  (lump  and  noisome  air, 

Giving  thi*e  to  thy  (tud  ; 


Nor  flower,  nor  croas,  nor  hallowed  taper 

gave 
Grace  to  the  dead,  and  beauty  to  the  grave  I 

Yet,  gentle  sufferer  !  there  shall  be. 

In  every  heart  of  kindly  feeling, 
A  rite  as  holy  paid  to  thee 
As  if  beneath  tne  convent-tree 

Thy  sisterhood  were  kneeling. 
At  vesper  hours,  like  sorrowing   angels, 

keeping 
Their  tearful  watch  around  thy  place  of 
sleeping. 

For  thou  wast  one  in  whom  the  light 

Of  Heaven's  own  love  was  kindled  well ; 
Enduring  with  a  martyr's  might. 
Through  weary  day  and  wakeful  night. 

Far  more  than  words  may  tell : 
Gentle,  and  meek,  and  lowly,  and  unknowot 
Thy  mercies  measured  by  thy  God  alone  I 

Where  manly  hearts  were  failing,  where 

The  throngf  111  street  grew  foul  with  death, 
O  high-soul^  martyr !  thou  wast  there, 
InhsJing,  from  the  loathsome  air. 

Poison  with  every  breath. 
Yet  shrinking  not  from  offices  of  dread 
For  the  wrung  dying,  and  the  unconscious 
dead. 

And,  where  the  sickly  taper  shed 

Its  light  through  \'apors,  damp,  confined, 

Hushe<l  as  a  seraph's  tell  thy  tread, 

A  new  El<*ctra  by  the  Ited 
Of  suffering  human-kind  ! 

Pointing  the  spirit,  in  its  dark  dismay. 

To  that  pure  hope  which  fadeth  not  away. 

Innocent  teacher  of  the  high 
And  holy  inyst4*ries  of  Heaven  I 

How  tum(*<l  to  thee  each  glazing  eye. 

In  mute  and  awful  sympathy. 
As  thy  low  prayem  were  given  ; 

And  the  o'cr-hovering  Spoiler  wore,  the 
while. 

An  angel's  features,  a  deliverer's  smile  I 

A  blessc^d  ta^k  I  and  worthv  one 

Who,  turning  from  the  worl<l,  as  thou, 
IWfore  life's  |uithway  liad  begun 
To  leave  itM  tipriiig-time  flower  ami  sun. 

Had  S4'alt*<l  h<'r  eurlv  vow  ; 
Giving  to  (tod  her  beaut v  and  her  youth. 
Her  pure  affefti«iiui  and  lier  guileless  truth 


"A  NEW   ENGLAND   LEGEND 


f> 


Earth  may  not  claim  thee.     Nothing  here 
Could  be  for  thee  a  meet  reward  ; 

Thine  is  a  treasure  far  more  dear : 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  the  ear 
Of  living  mortal  heard 

The  joys    prepared,   the  ^promised    bliss 
above, 

The  holy  presence  of  Eternal  Love  I 

Sleep  on  in  peace.    The  earth  has  not 
A  nobler  name  than  thine  shall  be. 

The  deeds  by  martial  manhood  wrought, 

The  lofty  energies  of  thought. 
The  fire  of  poesy. 

These  have  but  fridl  and  fading  honors  ; 
thine 

Shall  Time  unto  Eternity  consign. 

Tea,    and    when    thrones    shall    crumble 
down. 
And  human  pride  and  grandeur  fall, 
The  herald's  line  of  lonc^  renown. 
The  mitre  and  the  kingly  crown,  — 

Perishing  glories  all  I 
The  pure  (^votion  of  thy  j^nerous  heart 
Sbdi  live  in  Heaven,  of  which  it  was  a 
part. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "A  NEW  ENG- 
LAND LEGEND" 

Originally  a  part  of  the  author's  MoU  Pitcher. 

How  has  New  England's  romance  lied. 

Even  as  a  vision  of  the  morning  ! 
Its  rites  f  oredone,  its  guardians  dead, 
Itspriestesses,  bereft  of  dread. 

Waking  the  veriest  urchin's  scorning  I 
Gone  like  the  Indian  wizard's  yell 

And  fire-dance  roimd  the  magic  rock. 
Forgotten  like  the  Druid's  spell 

At  moonrise  by  his  holy  oak  ! 
No  more  along  the  shadowy  glen 
Glide  the  dim  ghosts  of  murdered  men  ; 
Ko  more  the  unquiet  churchyard  dead 
Glimpse  upward  from  their  turfy  bed. 

Startling  the  traveller,  late  and  lone  ; 
As,  on  some  night  of  starless  weather, 
They  silently  commune  toeether, 

Each  sitting  on  his  own  nead-stone  f 
The  roofless  house,  decayed,  deserted, 
Its  living  tenants  all  departed, 
No  longer  rings  with  midnight  revel 
Of  witch,  or  ^lost,  or  goblin  evil ; 


No  pale  blue  flame  sends  out  its  flashes 
Through     creviced    roof     and     shattered 

sashes  ! 
The  witch-CTass  round  the  hazel  spring 
May  sharp^  to  the  night-air  sing. 
But  there  no  more  shiul  withered  hags 
Refresh  at  ease  their  broomstick  nags. 
Or  taste  those  hazel-shadowed  waters 
As  beverage  meet  for  Satan's  daughters  ; 
No  more  their  mimic  tones  be  heard, 
The  mew  of  cat,  the  chirp  of  bird. 
Shrill  blending  with  the  hoarser  laughter 
Of  the  fell  demon  following  after  ! 
The  cautious  goodman  nails  no  more 
A  horseshoe  on  his  outer  door. 
Lest  some  unseemly  hag  should  fit 
To  his  own  mouth  her  bridle-bit ; 
The  g^oodwife's  chum  no  more  refuses 
Its  wonted  culinary  uses 
Until,  with  heated  needle  burned. 
The  witch  has  to  her  place  returned  I 
Our  witches  are  no  longer  old 
And  wrinkled  beldames,  Satan-4old, 
But  young  and  gay  and  laughing  creatures. 
With   the   heart's  sunshine  on   their  fea* 

tures  ; 
Their  sorcery  —  the  light  which  dances 
Where  the  raised  lid  unveils  its  glances  ; 
Or  that  low-breathed  and  gentle  tone, 

The  music  of  Love's  twilight  hours, 
Soft,  dream-like,  as  a  fairy's  moan 

Above  her  nightly  closing  flowers. 
Sweeter  than  that  which  sighed  of  yore 
Along  the  charmed  Ausonian  shore  ! 
Even  she,  our  own  weird  heroine. 
Sole  Pythoness  of  ancient  Lynn, 

Sleeps    calmly   where    the    living    laid 
her ; 
And  the  wide  realm  of  sorcery. 
Left  by  its  latest  mistress  free, 

Hath  found  no  gray  and  skilled  invader. 
So  perished  Albion's  "  glammarye," 

With  him  in  Melrose  Abbey  sleeping. 
His  charmM  torch  beside  his  knee. 
That  even  the  dead  himself  might  see 

The  magic  scroll  within  his  keeping. 
And  now  our  modem  Yankee  sees 
Nor  omens,  spells,  nor  mysteries  ; 
And  naught  above,  below,  around. 
Of  life  or  death,  of  sight  or  soimd, 

Whate'er  its  nature,  form,  or  look. 
Excites  his  terror  or  surprise,  — 
All  seeming  to  his  knowing  eyes 
Familiar  as  his  **  catechise," 

Or  "  Webster's  Spelling-Book." 
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THE    DEMON   OF    THE    STUDY 

The  Brownie  sits  in  the  Scotchman's  room, 
And  eats  his  meat  and  drinks  his  ale, 

And  beats  the  maid  with  her  unused  broom. 
And  the  Uzy  lout  with  his  idle  flail ; 

But  he  sweeps  the  floor  and  threshes  the 
com. 

And  hies  him  away  ere  the  break  of  dawn. 

The  shade  of  Denmark  fled  from  the  sun. 
And  the  Coeklane  ghost  from  the  barn- 
loft  cheer, 

The  fiend  of  Faust  was  a  faithful  one, 
Agrippa's  demon  wrought  in  fear, 

And  the  devil  of  Martin  Luther  sat 

By  the  stout  monk*s  side  in  social  chat. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  on  the  neck  of 
him 
Who  seven  times  crossed  the  deep, 
Twined  closely  each   lean    and  withered 
limb. 
Like  the  nightmare  in  one*s  sleep. 
But  he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  Sindbad 

ca.*4t 
The  evil  weight  from  his  back  at  last. 

But  the  demon  that  i^ometh  dav  by  day 
To  my  quiet  room  and  flresiiie  n<K>k, 
Where  the  casement  light  falls  dim  and 

On  fmled  painting  and  ancient  book. 
Is  a  sorrier  one  than  any  whotte  names 
Are  ehroiiicle<l  well  by  giKMl  King  James. 

No  liearer  of  burdens  like  Calilian, 
No  niiuier  nf  rrrands  like  Ariel, 

He  <*<inieM  iu  the  Khii|N»  of  a  fat  old  man, 
With<iut  rap  of  knurkle  or  pull  t»f  Iwll  ; 

And  whence  he  nuiies  <ir  wliither  he  goes, 

I  know  HH  I  flo  of  the  wind  which  blows. 

A  st«Hit  <»ld  man  with  a  greaAV  bat 

Slouched  heavilv  down  to  hiH  dark,  red 
n«we. 

And  two  gray  eyeit  rnvfli»|ied  in  fat, 

Ij4N»kiiig  thniiif^h  ghiSM*H  with  imn  Imiwn. 

Rca«l  ve,  mill  hecii  vc,  niid  ve  who  fan, 

(fUartl  well  your  iloors  from  that  old  man  ! 

He  comi"*  with  a  rareh-ss  ••  How  d*  ye  do  ?  " 
.\nd  M'utH  liiniM'lf  in  iiiv  elU>WK*hair  : 

And  my  iiHiniin^  Imiimt  and  )iampbli*t  new 
Fall  forthwith  undiT  his  Hpe^'iai  eare, 


And  he  wipes  his  glaaset  and  clean 

throat. 
And,  button  by  button,  nnfolds  his  eoat. 


And  then  he  reads  from  paper  and  book, 
In  a  low  and  husky  asUimatio  tone. 

With  the  stolid  sameness  of  posture  and 
look 
Of  one  who  reads  to  himself  alone  ; 

And  hour  after  hour  on  my  senses  come 

That  husky  wheeze  and  that  dolorous  hum. 

The  price  of  stocks,  the  auction  sales, 
The  poet*s  song  and  the  lover's  glee. 

The  horrible  muraers,  the  seaboard  gidet. 
The  marriage  list,  and  the  jtu  d^espnt^ 

All  reach  my  ear  in  the  self-same  tone,  — 

I  shudder  at  each,  but  the  fiend  reads  on  I 

Oh,  sweet  as  the  lapse  of  water  at  noon 

0*er  the  mossy  roots  of  some  forest  tree. 
The  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  woods  of  June, 

Or  sound  of  flutes  o'er  a  moonlight  sea. 
Or  the   low  soft  music,  perchance,  which 

seems 
To  float  through  the  slumbering  singer's 
dreams. 

So  sweet,  so  dear  is  the  silvery  tone. 

Of  her  in  whose  features  I  sometimes  look, 

As  I  sit  at  eve  by  her  side  alone. 

And  we  read  by  turns,  from  the  self-aame 
book. 

Some  talc  perhaps  of  the  olden  time. 

Some  lover's  romance  or  quaint  old  rhyme. 

Then  when  the  storv  is  one  of  woe,  — 
Some  priM>ner's  plaint  through  his  don* 
geon-lmr. 

Her  blue  eye  f^listens  with  tears,  and  low 
Her  voiet*  Kmks  down  like  a  moan  afar  ; 

And  I  MHMu  t4>  hear  that  priMmt*r*s  wail. 

And  hist  fai^e  liMikti  on  me  worn  and  pale. 

And  when  she  n'adn  some  merrier  song. 
Her  vt»i('e  in  gliMl  as  an  April  bird's. 

And  when  the  tale  w  of  war  and  wrong, 
A  tninip«*t*H  Huninionit  in  in  her  worcui. 

And  the  rush  of  the  hiwts  I  iH*eni  to  hear. 

And  see  the  totwing  of  plume  and  spear  I 

Oh.  pity  me  then,  when,  day  by  day, 
Tlie  Moiit  tlend  ilnrkenn  my  parlor  door ; 

Ami  n>a(U  iiic  |N*n'luinee  th«*  self-same  lay 
Which  iucUi*d  in  music,  the  night  before. 


THE  FOUNTAIN 


From  li|w  as  the  lips  of  Hylas  sweet, 
And  moved  like  twin  roses  which  zephyrs 
meet  I 

I  cross  m J  floor  with  a  nervous  tread, 
I  whistle  and  laugh  and  sing  and  shout, 

I  flourish  my  cane  above  his  head, 
And  stir  up  the  fire  to  roast  him  out ; 

I  topple  the  chairs,  and  drum  on  the  pane. 

And  press  my  hands  on  my  ears,  in  vain  I 

I  've  studied  Glanville  and  James  the  wise, 
And  wizard  black-letter  tomes  which  treat 

Of  demons  of  every  name  and  size 

Which  a  Christian  man  is  presumed  to 
meet. 

But  never  a  hint  and  never  a  line 

Can  I  find  of  a  reading  fiend  like  mine. 

I've  crossed  the  Psalter  with  Brady  and 
Tate, 

And  hud  the  Primer  above  them  all, 
I  've  nailed  a  horseshoe  over  the  grate. 

And  hunff  a  wig  to  my  parlor  wall 
Once  worn  Dy  a  learned  Judge,  they  say, 
At  Salem  court  in  the  witchcraft  day  I 

•*  Conjvaro  te,  scdertiHssime, 
Abirt  ad  tuum  locum  /"  —  still 

Like  a  visible  nightmare  he  sits  by  me,  — 
The  exorcism  has  lost  its  skill ; 

And  I  hear  again  in  my  haunted  room 

The  husky  wheeze  and  the  dolorous  hum  ! 

Ah  !  conomend  me  to  Mary  Magdalen 
With    her    sevenfold    plagues,   to    the 
wandering  Jew, 

To  the  terrors  which  haunted  Orestes  when 
Tlie  furies  his  midnight  curtains  drew. 

But  charm  him  off,  ye  who  charm  him  can. 

That  reading  demon,  that  fat  old  man  1 


THE   FOUNTAIN 

On  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  Salisbury,  Essex 
Goanty,  is  a  fountain  of  clear  water,  gushing 
from  the  very  roots  of  a  venerable  oak.  It  is 
abont  two  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
Powow  River  with  the  Merrimac. 

Traveller  I  on  thy  journey  toiling 

By  the  swift  Powow, 
With  the  summer  sunshine  falling 

On  thy  heated  brow, 


Listen,  while  all  else  is  still. 
To  the  brooklet  from  the  hill. 

Wild  and  sweet  the  flowers  are  blowing 

By  that  streamlet's  side, 
And  a  greener  verdure  showing 

Where  its  waters  glide, 
Down  the  hill-slope  murmuring  on, 
Over  root  and  mossy  stone. 

Where  yon  oak  his  broad  arms  flingeth 

O'er  the  sloping  hill. 
Beautiful  and  freshly  springeth 

That  soft-flowing  rill, 
Through  its  dark  roots  wreathed  and  bare. 
Gushing  up  to  sun  and  air. 

Brighter  waters  sparkled  never 

In  that  magic  well. 
Of  whose  e^ft  of  life  forever 

Ancient  legends  tell. 
In  the  lonely  desert  wasted. 
And  by  mortal  lip  untasted. 

Waters  which  the  proud  Castilian 

Sought  with  longing  eyes, 
Underneath  the  bn?ht  pavilion 

Of  the  Indian  skies. 
Where  his  forest  pathway  lay 
Through  the  blobms  of  florida. 

Tears  ago  a  lonely  stranger, 

With  the  dusky  brow 
Of  the  outcast  forest-ranger, 

Crossed  the  swift  Powow, 
And  betook  him  to  the  rill 
And  the  oak  upon  the  hill. 

O'er  his  face  of  moody  sadness 

For  an  instant  shone 
Something  like  a  gleam  of  gladness, 

As  he  stooped  him  down 
To  the  fountain's  grassy  side, 
And  his  eager  thirst  supplied. 

With  the  oak  its  shadow  throwing 

O'er  his  mossy  seat. 
And  the  cool,  sweet  waters  flowing 

Softly  at  his  feet. 
Closely  by  the  foimtain's  rim 
That  lone  Indian  seated  him. 

Autumn's  earliest  frost  had  given 

To  the  woods  below 
Hues  of  beauty,  such  as  heaven 
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I^endetb  to  its  bow  ; 
And  the  Moft  breeze  from  the  west 
Scarcely  broke  their  dreamy  rest. 

Far  behind  was  Ocean  striving 

With  his  chains  of  sand  ; 
South wani,  sunny  glimpses  giving, 

'Twizt  the  swells  of  land. 
Of  its  calm  and  silvery  track. 
Rolled  the  tranquil  Merrimac. 

Over  village,  wood,  and  meadow 

(lazed  that  stranger  man. 
Sadly,  till  the  twilight  shadow 

Over  all  things  ran. 
Save  where  spire  and  westward  pane 
Flashed  the  sunset  back  again. 

Gazing  thus  upon  the  dwelling 

<  )f  pis  wamor  sires. 

Where  nf>  lingering  trace  was  telling 

Of  their  wigwam  tires. 
Who  the  gloumv  thouehts  might  know 
Of  that  wandering  child  of  woe  ? 

Xaka<l  lay,  in  sunshine  glowing, 

Hills  timt  onee  liad  st«MNi 
Duwii  their  sides  the  shadows  throwing 

i  )f  u  mighty  w(mm1, 
When*  the  deer  his  etivert  kept. 
And  the  eagle's  pinion  swept ! 

Where  the  birch  eaiiite  liad  glided 

IK>wn  the  swift  Powow, 
Dark  and  gl<H)uiy  bridges  stridcd 

TlioM*  elear  waters  miw  ; 
And  where  one«*  the  iHMiver  swam, 
Jam*<l  the  wheel  and  fn>wne<l  the  dam. 

For  the  wcNMl-binrs  merry  singing. 

And  the  hunter's  elu^er. 
Iron  elung  and  hammer's  ringing 

Smote  iitM»u  hit  VAT  ; 
An«l  the  thick  and  sullen  smoke 
Frtmi  the  bhu'keued  forges  broke. 

C«>u]d  it  )n>  his  fathers  ever 

l^iv«*d  to  linger  hi-re  ? 
TIm's**  luan*  hills,  this  eonijin'n'd  river,— 

(.*(»ul<l  they  hohl  them  near, 
With  their  native  lovelineHH 
Tamed  ami  tortured  into  this? 

Sailly,  AH  the  ^hadl•s  of  even 

<  fathered  oVr  the  hill. 


While  the  western  half  of  lieaTefl 

Blushed  with  sunset  still. 
From  the  fountain's  mossy  seat 
Turned  the  Indian's  weary  feet. 

Year  on  year  hath  ik>wn  forever. 

But  he  came  no  more 
To  the  hillside  on  the  river 

Where  he  came  before. 
But  the  villager  can  tell 
Of  that  strange  man's  visit  welL 

And  the  merry  children,  laden 
With  their  fruits  or  flowers,  — 

Roving  boy  and  laughing  maideii. 
In  their  school-day  hours, 

Love  the  simple  tale  to  tell 

Of  the  Indian  and  his  welL 


PENTUCKET 

The  village  of  Haverhill,  on  tlie  Menrimae, 
called  by  the  Indians  Pentucket,  was  for 
nearly  seventeen  years  a  fnmtier  town,  and 
durinfc  thirty  years  endured  all  the  horrors  of 
■avAf^e  warfare.  In  the  year  17UH,  a  combmcd 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  eom- 
nuuid  of  l)e  Chaillona,  and  Hertel  de  Roavilk, 
the  infamoos  and  bloody  sucker  of  Daerfield, 
nuuie  an  attack  upm  the  village,  which  at  that 
time  eontaintHl  only  thirty  houM«.  Suteen  of 
the  rillafcers  were  maMacred,  and  a  still  laf)^«r 
number  made  iirisonen.  About  thirty  of  the 
fn«*my  also  fell,  and  anions  them  Uertel  do 
KonviUe.  Th«*  minister  of  the  place,  Benja- 
min Rolfe,  wan  killtnl  by  a  shot  throoffh  nk 
own  diM>r.  In  a  PAP(*r  entitled  T%e  aardtr 
War  of  170S,  unbiisn<*d  in  my  coUection  of 
Kefreations  ana  3/iJor//u»i>f,  I  have  given  a 
prose  narrative  of  thp  surprise  of  HaverhilL 

How  swt*<*tly  on  the  wood-girt  town 
Tlie  meUow  light  of  suns4*t  shone  I 
Each  small,  bright  lake,  whose  wmtert  ttiO 
Mirror  the  ft»n*st  and  the  hill, 
R4*tle<.*t4*d  fr«>m  its  wnveless  breast 
The  1>eanty  (»f  a  cloudless  west, 
(iloriims  as  if  a  glimpse  wert*  given 
Within  the  western  rates  of  heaven, 
I^ft,  by  the  spirit  of  the  star 
( )f  sunset's  holy  hour,  ajar  ! 


H«*side  the  river's  tranquil  flood 
Tlie  dark  and  iow-walled  «lwellings  stoodt 
j  When*  many  a  mmmI  of  open  land 
'  Stretched  up  and  down  on  either  band. 
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With  corn-leaves  waviuff  freshly  green 
Hie  thick  and  blackened  stamps  between. 
Behind,  unbroken,  deep  and  dread. 
The  wild,  untra veiled  forest  spread, 
Back  to  those  mountains,  white  and  cold, 
Of  which  the  Indian  trapper  told. 
Upon  whose  simimits  never  yet 
Was  mortal  foot  in  safety  set.  ^ 

Quiet  and  calm  without  a  fear 
Of  danger  darkly  lurking  near. 
The  weary  laborer  left  his  plough. 
The  milkmaid  carolled  by  her  cow  ; 
From  cottage  door  and  household  hearth 
Rose  songs  of  praise,  or  tones  of  mirth. 
At  length  the  murmur  died  away. 
And  silence  on  that  village  lay. 
—  So  slept  Pompeii,  tower  and  hall, 
Ere  the  quick  earthquake  swallowed  all, 
Undreaminjg^  of  the  fiery  fate 
Which  ma£  its  dwellings  desolate  ! 

Hours  passed  away.    By  moonlight  sped 
The  Merrimac  along  his  bed. 
Bathed  in  the  pallid  lustre,  stood 
Dark  cottage-wall  and  rock  and  wood, 
Silenty  beneath  that  tranquil  beam. 
As  the  hushed  grouping  of  a  dream. 
Tet  on  the  still  air  crept  a  sound. 
No  bark  of  fox,  nor  rabbit's  bound, 
Nor  stir  of  wings,  nor  waters  Rowing, 
Kor  leaves  in  midnight  breezes  blowing. 

Was  that  the  tread  of  many  feet. 
Which  downward  from  the  hillside  beat  ? 
What  forms  were  those  which  darkly  stood 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood  ? 
Charred  tree-stumps  in  the  moonlight  dim. 
Or  paling  rude,  or  leafless  limb  ? 
No, — through    the  trees    fierce   eyeballs 

glowed. 
Dark  human  forms  in  moonshine  showed. 
Wild  from  their  native  wilderness. 
With  painted  limbs  and  battle-dress  ! 

A*yell  the  dead  might  wake  to  hear 
Swelled  on  the  night  air,  far  and  clear  ; 
Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock  ; 
Then  rang  the  rifle-shot,  and  then 
The  shrill  death-scream  of  stricken  men,  — 
Sank  the  red  axe  in  woman's  brain. 
And  childhood's  cry  arose  in  vain. 
Bursting  through  roof  and  window  came. 
Bed,  fast,  and  fierce,  the  kindled  flame, 


And  blended  fire  and  moonlight  glared 
On  still  dead  men  and  scalp-knives  bared. 

The  morning  sim  looked  brightly  through 
The  river  willows,  wet  with  dew. 
No  sound  of  combat  filled  the  air, 
No  shout  was  heard,  nor  gunshot  there  ; 
Tet  still  the  thick  and  sullen  smoke 
From  smouldering  ruins  slowly  broke  ; 
And  on  the  greensward  many  a  stain, 
And,  here  and  there,  the  mangled  slain. 
Told  how  that  midnight  bolt  had  sped 
Pentucket,  on  thy  fated  head  ! 

Even  now  the  villager  can  tell 
Where  Rolf e  beside  his  hearthstone  fell, 
Still  show  the  door  of  wasting  oak. 
Through  which  the  fatal  death-shot  broke. 
And  point  the  curious  stranger  where 
De  Rouville's  corse  lay  grim  and  bare  ; 
Whose  hideous  head,  in  death  still  feared, 
Bore  not  a  trace  of  hair  or  beard  ; 
And  still,  within  the  churchyard  ground. 
Heaves  darkly  up  the  ancient  mound. 
Whose  g^rass-grown  surface  overlies 
The  victims  of  that  sacrifice. 


THE   NORSEMEN 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a 
fragment  of  a  statue,  rudely  chiselled  from 
dark  gray  stone,  was  found  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  on  the  Merrimac.  Its  origin  must 
be  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  The  fact  that 
the  ancient  Northmen  visited  the  northeast 
coast  of  North  America  and  probably  New 
England,  some  centuries  before  the  discovery 
of  the  western  world  by  Columbus,  is  now  very 
generally  admitted. 

Gift  from  the  cold  and  silent  Past  1 

A  relic  to  the  present  cast, 

I^ft  on  the  ever-changing  strand 

Of  shifting  and  unstable  sand, 

Which  wastes  beneath  the  steady  chime 

And  beating  of  the  waves  of  Time  ! 

Who  from  its  bed  of  primal  rock 

First  wrenched  thy  dark,  unshapely  block  ? 

Whose  hand,  of  curious  skill  untaught, 

Thy  rude  and  savage  outline  wrought  ? 

The  waters  of  my  native  stream 
Are  glancing  in  the  sun's  warm  beam  ; 
From  sail-urged  keel  and  flashing  oar 
The  circles  widen  to  its  shore  ; 
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And  cultured  field  and  peopled  town 
Slope  to  its  willowed  nmrgin  down. 
Yet,  while  thin  morning  breeze  U  bringing 
The  home-life  sound  of  ichool-beUs  ring- 

And  rolling  wheel,  and  rapid  jar 
Of  the  fire-winged  and  steedleas  car, 
And  Toicea  from  the  wayside  near 
Come  quick  and  blendecl^on  my  ear,  — 
A  spell  is  in  this  old  gray  stone, 
My  thoughts  are  with' the  Past  alone  I 

A  change  !  — The  steepled  town  no  more 

Stretches  along  the  sail-thronged  shore  ; 

Like  palace-domes  in  sunset*s  cloud, 

Fade  sun-gilt  spire  and  mansion  proud  : 

Spectrally  rising  where  they  stood, 

I  see  the  old,  primeval  wood  ; 

Dark,  shadow-like,  on  either  hand 

I  see  its  solemn  waste  expand  ; 

It  clinil»8  the  green  and  cultured  hill, 

It  an*lies  oVr  the  valley's  rill. 

And  leans  from  cliff  and  crag  to  throw 

Its  wild  arms  o*er  the  stream  lielow. 

Unchanged,  alone,  the  same  bright  river 

Flows  on,  as  it  will  flow  forever  I 

I  listen,  and  I  hear  the  low 

Soft  ripple  where  its  waters  go  ; 

I  hear  lM>hind  the  |>anther*s  cr}*. 

The  wild-binrs  s«.*ream  goes  thrilling  by, 

And  shyly  on  the  river's  brink 

The  deer  is  stooping  down  to  drink. 

But  hark !  —  from  wood  and  rock  flung  back. 
What  sound  tnuncs  up  the  Merriniac  ? 
What  M'a-wom  liarks  are  those  which  throw 
The  light  spray  f nnn  «*a<'h  rushing  pruw  ? 
Have  thi*v  not  in  the  North  S4*a*s  blast 
Bowed  t«)  the  waves  the  straining  mast  ? 
ThtMr  fntzen  sails  the  low,  pale  sun 
i  )f  Tliule'n  night  Ims  sliono  u|m)U  ; 
Klap|Mil  liy  the  st^a-wiiurs  giuty  sw(H*p 
RfMiml  icy  drift,  and  heailland  HtiM*p. 
Wihl  .Jutlaiid*s  wives  iinti  lw(H*hlin*s  daugh- 

t«TH 

Have  wiitt'hi*<l  thnn  fa«ling  oVr  the  waters, 
LcHMiMiiiig  thnuigh  driving  mist  and  spray, 
Ijke  whit«'-wingi'<i  M*a-birds  on  their  way  ! 

Onward  they  glide,  — and  m>w  I  view 
Tlieir  inui-iinufd  and  ntnlwart  on'W  ; 
•liiy  gli^teuM  in  eiu-li  wild  blue  eye. 
Turned  t(»  green  earth  and  summer  sky. 
I*jirh  I  in  tad,  M*aniefi  bn*a.*it  Iioa  rant  aside 
Its  cumliering  vest  of  sluiggy  hide  ; 


Bared  to  the  sun  and  soft  warm  air. 
Streams  back  the  Northmen's  yellow  ban: 
I  see  the  gleam  of  axe  and  spear, 
A  sound  of  smitten  shields  I  bear, 
Keeping  a  harsh  and  fitting  time 
To  Saga's  chant,  and  Rimic  rhyme  ; 
Such  lays  as  Zetland's  Scald  baa  tung^ 
His  gray  and  naked  islea  among  ; 
Or  muttered  low  at  midnight  hour 
Round  Odin's  mossy  stone  of  power. 
The  wolf  beneath  the  Arctic  moon 
Has  answered  to  that  startling  rone  ; 
The  Gael  has  heard  its  stormy  swell. 
The  light  Frank  knows  its  summcMis  well ; 
lona's  sable-stoled  Culdee 
Has  heard  it  sounding  o'er  the  sea. 
And  swept,  with  hoary  beard  and  hair, 
His  altar's  foot  in  trembling  prayer ! 

'Tis  past,  —  the  'wildering  vision  dies 

In  darkness  on  my  dreaming  eyes  I 

The  forest  vanishes  in  air, 

Hill-sloue  and  vale  lie  starkly  bare; 

I  hear  the  common  tread  of  men. 

And  hum  of  work-day  life  again  ; 

The  mystic  relic  seems  alone 

A  broken  mass  of  common  stone ; 

And  if  it  be  the  chiselled  limb 

Of  Berserker  or  idol  grim, 

A  fragment  of  Valhalla's  Thor, 

The  stormy  Viking's  g«Ml  of  War^ 

Or  Praga  of  the  Runic  lay. 

Or  love-awakening  Siona, 

I  know  n(»t,  —  for  no  graven  line^ 

Nor  Druid  mark,  nor  Runic  sign. 

Is  left  me  here,  by  which  to  traca 

Its  name,  or  origin,  or  place. 

Yet,  for  this  vision  of  tlic  Past, 

This  glance  u|ion  its  darkness  cast. 

My  spirit  Im»ws  in  gratitude 

Befort*  the  f  iiver  of  all  good. 

Who  fashioned  so  the  human  mind. 

That,  fn>ni  the  waste  of  Time  behiod| 

A  simple  stone,  or  mound  of  earth. 

Can  suniinon  the  de|iiirti*d  forth  ;  ^ 

Quieken  the  Past  to  life  again, 

'Die  IVt^iient  lose  in  wliat  hath  been. 

And  in  their  primal  freshness  show 

The  buri«Hl  forniit  of  long  agi>. 

As  if  a  |M»rtion  «)f  that  1  bought 

Bv  which  the  Ktenml  will  is  wrought, 

A\  lii>s4*  iiupuUe  filU  anew  with  bivatb 

Tlie  froze u  solitude  of  Death, 

To  nitirtal  mind  wen*  sometimes  lent. 

To  mortal  muAingfi  sometimes  sent. 
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To  whisper — even  when  it  seems 
Bat  Memory's  fantasy  of  dreams  — 
Throofi^h  the  mind's  waste  of  woe  and  sin. 
Of  an  munortal  origin  t 


FUNERAL  TREE  OF  THE 
SOKOKIS 

Pblan,  chief  of  the  Sokolds  Indians  of  the 
eountrr  between  AeunenticuB  and  Gasoo  Bay, 
was  killed  a^  Windham  on  Sebago  Lake  in  the 

r'ng  of  1756.  After  the  whites  had  retired, 
snrriTing'  Indians  **  swayed  "  or  bent  down 
a  yoong  tree  until  its  roots  were  upturned, 
jlLaced  the  body  of  their  chief  beneath  it,  and 
then  released  the  tree,  which,  in  springing 
back  to  its  old  position,  covered  the  grave. 
The  Sokolds  were  early  oonvertB  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  Most  of  them,  prior  to  the  year  1756, 
had  remoTed  to  the  French  settlements  on  the 
bt.  Francois. 

Around  Sebago's  lonely  lake 
There  lingers  not  a  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror  which  its  waters  make. 

The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore, 

Hie  firs  which  hang  its  gray  rocks  o'er. 

Are  painted  on  its  glassy  floor. 

Hie  snn  looks  o'er,  with  hazy  eye. 
Hie  snowy  mountain-tops  which  lie 
Piled  colcuy  up  against  the  sky. 

Dazzling   and    white  I    save    where    the 

bleak. 

Wild  winds  have  bared  some  splintering 

peak. 
Or  snow-slide  left  its  dusky  streak. 

Tet  ereen  are  Saco's  banks  below, 
And  oelts  of  spruce  and  cedar  show. 
Dark  fringing  round  those  cones  of  snow. 

The  earth  hath  felt  the  breath  of  spring, 
Thouffh  yet  on  her  deliverer's  wing 
The  Imgering  frosts  of  winter  cling. 

Fresh  |:rasses  frin^  the  meadow-brooks, 
And  mildly  from  its  sunny  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks. 

And  odors  from  the  springing  grass, 
The  sweet  birch  and  the  sassafras. 
Upon  the  scaroe-felt  breezes  pass. 


Her  tokens  of  renewing  care 
Hath  Nature  scattered  everywhere, 
Li  bud  and  flower,  and  warmer  air. 

But  in  their  hour  of  bitterness. 
What  reck  the  broken  Sokokis, 
Beside  their  slaughtered  chief,  of  this  ? 

The  turTs  red  stain  is  yet  imdfied. 
Scarce  have  the  death-shot  echoes  died 
Along  Sebago's  wooded  side; 

And  silent  now  the  hunters  stand. 
Grouped  darkly,  where  a  swell  of  land 
Slopes  upward  from  the  lake's  white  sand 

Fire  and  the  axe  have  swept  it  bare. 
Save  one  lone  beech,  unclosing  there 
Its  light  leaves  in  the  vernal  air. 

With  erave,  cold  looks,  all  sternly  mute, 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  its  foot, 
And  bare  its  coiled  and  twisted  root. 

They  heave  the  stubborn  trunk  aside, 
The  firm  roots  from  the  earth  divide,  — 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 

And  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid, 
Li  tasselled  garb  of  skins  arrayed. 
And  g^irded  with  his  wampum-braid. 

The  silver  cross  he  loved  is  pressed 
Beneath  the  heavy  arms,  wluch  rest 
Upon  his  scarred  and  naked  breast. 

'T  is  done  :  the  roots  are  backward  sent, 
The  beechen-tree  stands  up  unbent. 
The  Indian's  fitting  monument  1 

When  of  that  sleeper's  broken  race 
Their  green  and  pleasant  dwelling-place. 
Which  knew  them  once,  retains  no  trace  ; 

Oh,  long  may  sunset's  lieht  be  shed 
As  now  upon  that  beech^  head, 
A  g^en  memorial  of  the  dead  I 

There  shall  his  fitting  requiem  be, 
In  northern  winds,  that,  cold  and  free. 
Howl  nightly  in  that  funeral  tree. 

To  their  wild  wail  the  waves  which  break 
Forever  round  that  lonely  lake 
A  solemn  undertone  shall  make  ! 
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And  who  shall  deem  the  spot  unblest, 
Where  Xatiire*s  younger  children  rest. 
Lulled  on  their  sorrowing  mother^s  br^tft  ? 

Deem  vc  that  mother  loveth  less 
These  bronxed  fovms  of  the  wildemesi 
She  foldeth  in  her  long  caress  ? 

As  sweet  o*er  them  her  wild-flowers  blow. 
As  if  with  fairer  hair  and  brow 
The  blue-eyed  Saxon  slept  below. 

What  though  the  places  of  their  rest 
No  priestlv  knee  hath  ever  pressed,  — 
No  tunerai  rite  nor  prayer  hath  blessed  ? 

What  though  the  bif|^>t*s  ban  be  there, 
And  thoughts  of  wailing  and  despair, 
And  cumiug  in  the  place  of  prayer  ! 

Yet  Heaven  hath  angels  watching  round 
The  Iiulian's  lowliest  forest-mound,  — 
And  they  have  made  it  holy  groimd. 

There  ceascm  man*s  frail  judgment  ;  all 
His  powerless  Uilts  (»f  cursing  fall 
Unheeded  on  that  grassy  pall. 

O  peeled  and  hunt4*<l  and  revii(^d, 
Sleep  on,  dark  teniuit  of  the  wild  ! 
(yreat  Nature  owns  her  suuple  child  I 

And  Nature's  frod,  to  whom  alone 
The  secret  of  the  heart  is  known,  — 
The  hidden  laiigimge  traceil  there<m ; 

Who  from  its  many  cumWringn 

Of  form  and  cree<],  and  outwanl  things. 

To  light  the  naked  spirit  brings  ; 

Not  with  our  partial  eye  Hhall  scan. 
Not  with  t>ur  pride  and  Mtini  sluill  lian, 
The  spirit  of  4>ur  bnither  man  ! 

ST.  JOHN 

Th4*  tifn-«*  rivnlry  )i«*tw*H*n  (*hArieii  dt*  IjA 
Tour,  a  l'r«it*'*ilaiil.  liml  I>'Aiilii:iy  t^hjiniAMy.  n 
(^nthiUif*,  for  th*>  |MM«*'«ii(iii  nf  .Vi-Ailijt.  foniw 
«mt*  fif  tli4«  UMMt  niiiiiiiiiir  |»iwiH.i|(tii  in  tin*  liintnry 
iif  thi*  Nt'W  Worlfl.  1.11  Tiiiir  ivi*i'i\iKl  aid  in  m«v- 
enl  iiwtaiiri^  fnnii  tin*  I'liritan  i*«iliiny  of  Maa- 
MM'hiMfttN.  purine  oiif  Iff  lii«  vi»ya(04  for  th«* 
uur|NM*'  iif  i»btainin^  aniiA  aiiil  itni^i^ionn  fitr  i 
nia  fNtiihIi«hin«*itt  at  St.  iltiliu,  liin  CAMtl**  waa 
attiM'kiil    l>v    DWulnav,  and   auccvrnfulh   (!«•• 


fended  by  its  high-Mpiiited  niistf— ■  A 
attack  however  followed  in  the  foarth  movth, 
1647,  when  D*Anlnav  was  snrtwful,  and  ths 
nrrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  Lady  La  T 
huignished  a  few  days  in  the  hands  of  her 
my,  and  then  died  of  grief. 

'^To  the  winds  give  our  burner  I 

Bear  homeward  again  I  ** 
Cried  the  Lord  of  Acadia* 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne  f 
From  the  prow  of  his  shallop 

He  f|faze<l,  as  the  sun. 
From  its  bed  in  the  ocean, 

Streamed  up  the  St.  John. 

O'er  the  blue  western  waters 

That  shallop  had  rassed, 
AVhere  the  mists  of  Penobscot 

Clun^  damp  on  her  mast. 
St.  Saviour  had  looked 

On  the  heretic  sail. 
As  the  songs  of  the  Huguenot 

Rose  on  the  gale. 

The  pale,  ghostly  fathers 

Remembered  her  well. 
And  had  cursed  her  while  pasaingy 

With  taper  and  bell ; 
But  the  men  of  Monhegan, 

Of  Pai>ists  abhorred. 
Had  welcomed  and  feasted 

The  heretic  1>ord. 

Thev  had  loaded  his  shallop 

W'^ith  dun-fish  and  Imll, 
With  stores  for  his  larder. 

And  steel  for  his  wall. 
Penuuiuid,  from  her  Imstions 

And  turrets  of  stone, 
Hiul  wrlcf>iiie<i  his  coming 

With  iNiiiiier  and  gun. 

Anil  the  pray  en  of  the  eldera 

Had  followed  hiH  way. 
Ah  home  ward  he  glideti, 

iKiwii  IViitecfHit  liav. 
Oh,  well  K)»ed  I^  T4iur  I 

For.  in  |H*ril  ami  fNun, 
His  buly  kept  watch. 

For  hi»  coming  again. 

OVr  the  IhIc  of  the  Plieasant 

Till*  iiKiniing  sun  shone. 
On  th«*  iilHne-tn*es  which  shaded 

The  snores  of  St.  Jc»hu. 
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**  Now,  why  from  you  battlements 

But  woe  to  the  heretic, 

Speaks  not  my  love  ! 

Evermore  woe  I 

Why  waves  there  no  banner 
My  fortress  above  ?  " 

When  the  son  of  the  church 

And  the  cross  is  his  foe  ! 

Dark  and  wild,  from  his  deck 

"  In  the  track  of  the  shell. 

St.  Estienne  gazed  about, 

In  the  path  of  the  ball, 

On  fire-wasted  dwellings, 

Pentagoet  swept  over 

And  silent  redoubt ; 

The  breach  of  the  wall  I 

From  the  low,  shattered  walls 

Steel  to  steel,  gim  to  sim, 
One  moment,  —  and  then 

Which  the  flame  had  o'errun. 

There  floated  no  banner, 

Alone  stood  the  victor, 

There  thundered  no  gun  ! 

Alone  with  his  men  ! 

But  beneath  the  low  arch 

"  Of  its  sturdy  defenders. 

Of  its  doorway  there  stood 

Thy  lady  alone 

A  pale  priest  of  Rome, 
In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 

Saw  the  cross-blazoned  banner 

Float  over  St.  John." 

With  the  bound  of  a  lion, 

«  Let  the  dastard  look  to  it !  " 

La  Tour  sprang  to  land, 

Cried  fieiy  Estienne, 
"  Were  D'Auliiay  King  Louis, 

On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 

He  fastened  his  hand. 

I  'd  free  her  again  !  " 

**  Speak,  son  of  the  Woman 

"  Alas  for  thy  lady  ! 

Of  scarlet  and  sin! 

No  service  from  thee 

What  wolf  has  been  prowling 
My  castle  within?  *' 

Is  needed  by  her 

VV  horn  the  Lord  hath  set  free  ; 

From  the  grasp  of  the  soldier 

Nine  days,  in  stern  silence, 

The  Jesuit  broke, 

Her  thraldom  she  bore, 

Half  in  scorn,  half  in  sorrow. 

But  the  tenth  morning  came. 
And  Death  opened  her  door  ! " 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke  : 

**  No  wolf.  Lord  of  Elstienne, 

As  if  suddenly  smitten 

Has  ravaged  thy  hall, 

I A  Tour  staggered  back  ; 

But  thy  red-handed  rival, 

His  hand  g^rasped  his  sword-hilt. 
His  forehead  grew  black. 

With  fire,  steel,  and  ball ! 

On  an  errand  of  mercy 

He  sprang  on  the  deck 
Of  his  shallop  again. 

I  hitherward  came. 

VV  hile  the  walls  of  thy  castle 

"We  cruise  now  for  vengeance  ! 

Yet  spouted  with  flame. 

Give  way  !  "  cried  Estienne. 

'<  Fentagoet's  dark  vessels 

"  Massachusetts  shall  hear 

Were  moored  in  the  bay, 

Of  the  Huguenot's  wrong. 

Grim  sea-lions,  roaring 

And  from  island  and  creekside 

Aloud  for  their  prey." 

Her  fishers  shall  throng  ! 

«  But  what  of  my  lady  ?  " 
Cried  Charles  of  Kstienne. 

Pentagoet  shall  rue 

What  his  Papists  have  done. 

**  On  the  shot-crumbled  turret 

When  his  palisades  echo 

Thy  lady  was  seen  : 

The  Puritan's  gun  !  " 

**  Half-veiled  in  the  smoke-cloud, 

Oh,  the  loveliest  of  heavens 

Her  hand  grasped  thy  pennon, 

Hung  tenderly  o'er  him, 

While  her  dark  tresses  swayed 

There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine. 

In  the  hot  breath  of  cannon ! 

And  green  isles  before  him  ; 
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But  a  pale  hand  was  beckoning 

The  Huguenot  on ; 
And  in  blackness  and  ashes 

Behind  was  St.  John  I 


THE  CYPRESS-TREE  OF  CEYLON 

Ibn  Batata,  the  celebrated  Mnwilrasa  trsT- 
eller  of  the  foniteenth  centurr.  speaks  of  a 
cyprnsi  tree  in  Ceykm,  onivenslly  held  sacred 
by  the  natiTes,  the  leares  of  which  were  said 
to  fall  only  at  certain  interrals,  and  he  who 
had  the  h^ypiness  to  find  and  eat  one  of  them 
wss  restored,  at  once,  to  yonth  and  vigor.  The 
traTvller  saw  seTeral  renerable  Jo^ees,  or  ssints, 
sitting  silent  and  motionleaB  under  the  tree. 


They  sat  in  silent  watchfulness 
The  sacred  cypxess-tree  about. 

And,  from  beneath  old  wrinkled  brows, 
Their  failing  eyes  looked  out. 

Grsy  Age  and  Sickness  waiting  there 
Tnrough    weary    night    and    lingering 
day,  — 

Grim  as  the  idols  at  their  side, 
And  inotiuulesH  as  thev. 

Unheede<l  in  the  Wuglui  alM>ve 

The  Hung  of  Cryhurs  birtU  was  sweet ; 

Unse<*u  of  thviii  the  island  flowers 
Blo<iuit'd  brightly  at  their  feet. 

OVr  thcni  the  tropic  iiight-stomi  swept, 
Thtr  thunder  oraMh«Hi  tin  nx'k  and  hill ; 

The  oK>u(l-flrp  tin  their  fyclmlls  blazed. 
Yet  tbf  re  they  waitt*il  still  ! 

What  wa.<«  the  world  withtmt  ti»  them  ? 

Tlu*  M(i*ih*nrH  HunM*t-<'all,  the  dance 
Of  ('«*vltiii*H  nuiids  the  |Kissing  gleam 

Of  liattli^thig  and  lami*? 

They  waited  f«>r  tluit  falling  leaf 

( >f  which  the  wandering  tJttget**  King  : 

Which  leiidH  uiice  inon*  t«i  a'intry  age 
The  gn.H>iines8  of  its  spring. 

Oh,  if  thcM*  iMMir  ami  blinded  ones 
In  trustful  |»atience  wait  t«>  ft*«*l 

OVr  torpid  piils«*  and  failing  limb 
A  youthful  frenhiieKH  steal  ; 

Shall  «e,  who  ftit  U'lieath  tliut  Tree 
WIkim.*  healing  leaves  of  life  are  shed, 


In  answer  to  the  breath  of  prayer^ 
Upon  the  waiting  head  — 

Not  to  restore  our  failing  forms, 
And  build  the  spirit's  broken  shrindt 

Bat  on  the  fainting  sonl  to  shed 
A  light  and  life  divine  — 

Shall  we  grow  weary  in  our  watch* 
And  murmur  at  the  long  delay  ? 

Impatient  of  our  Father's  time 
And  His  appointed  way  ? 

Or  shall  the  stir  of  outward  things 
Allure  and  claim  the  Christian  s  tfe^ 

When  on  the  heathen  watcher's  ear 
Their  powerless  murmurs  die  ? 

Alas  I  a  deeper  test  of  faith 
Than  prison  cell  or  martyr's  stake. 

The  self-abasing  vratehfulness 
Of  silent  prayer  may  make. 

We  gird  us  brayely  to  rebuke 
Our  erring  brother  in  the  wrong,  — 

iVnd  in  the  ear  of  Pride  and  Power 
Our  warning  voice  is  strong. 

Easier  to  smite  with  Peter's  sword 

Than  ''watch   one   hour"  in   hombling 
prayer. 

Life's  *'  great  things,**  like  the  Syrian  lord. 
Our  hearts  can  do  and  dare. 

But  oh  !  we  shrink  from  Jordan*s  side. 
From  waters  which  alone  can  save; 

And  murmur  for  AlNina*s  banks 
And  Phaq>ar*s  brighter  wave. 

,0  Thou,  whf>  in  the  garden's  shade 

DifUt  wake  Thy  wear}*  ones  again. 
Who  slumlH*reil  at  that  fearful  hour 
Forgetful  fif  Thy  |miu  ; 

IWiid  o*er  us  ii«iw,  as  over  them, 

An<l  M*t  our  Mleei>-tN»uud  spirits  free. 

Nor  leave  us  KliimiM^riiig  in  the  wateh 
Our  souls  should  ke«*p  with  Thee  ! 


THK    KXILKS 

Thf  iiH'idfntN  ii|Min  nkhicli  the  following  hsl- 
liiil  hiifi  itH  foiimlatimi  m-ciimil  ahoat  th^  yrjir 
liM)i).    ThouiiM  Miu-v  nkjui  unr  uf  the  first,  if 
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not  the  first  white  lettler  of  Nuitaoket.  The 
esieer  of  Macy  is  briefly  bat  carefully  outlined 
in  James  S.  Fike*s  Tht  New  Puritan. 

Thb  goodman  sat  beside  his  door, 

One  sultry  afternoon, 
With  his  young  wife  singing  at  his  side 

An  old  and  goodly  tune. 

A  gLimmer  of  heat  was  in  the  air,  — 
The  dark  green  woods  were  still ; 

And  the  skirts  of  a  heavy  thunder-cloud 
Hung  ov^r  the  western  lull. 

Black,  thick,  and  vast  arose  that  cloud 

Above  the  wilderness. 
As  some  dark  world  from  upper  air 

Were  stooping  over  this. 

At  times  the  solemn  thunder  pealed. 

And  all  was  still  again, 
Save  a  low  murmur  in  the  air 

Of  coming  wind  and  rain. 

Just  as  the  first  big  rain-drop  fell, 

A  weaiT  stranger  came, 
And  stood  before  the  farmer's  door. 

With  travel  soiled  and  lame. 

Sad  seemed  he,  yet  sustaining  hope 

Was  in  his  quiet  glance, 
And     peace,    like     autumn's     moonlight, 
clothed 

His  tranquil  countenance,  — 

A  look,  like  that  his  Master  wore 

In  Pilate's  council-hall: 
It  told  of  wron^,  but  of  a  love 

Meekly  forgiving  all. 

"  Friend !    wilt    thou    give    me    shelter 
here  ?  " 

The  stranger  meekly  said  ; 
And,  leaning  on  his  oaken  staff, 

The  goodlman's  features  read. 

•*  My  life  is  hunted,  —  evil  men 

Are  following  in  my  track  ; 
The  traces  of  the  torturer's  whip 

Are  on  my  aged  back  ; 

**  And  mnch,  I  fear,  't  will  peril  thee 

Within  thy  doors  to  take 
A  hunted  seeker  of  the  Truth, 

Oppressed  for  conscience'  sake.'' 


Oh,  kindly  spoke  the  goodman's  wife, 
*'  Come  in,  old  man  !  "  quoth  she, 

<*  We  wlQ  not  leave  thee  to  the  storm, 
Whoever  thou  mayst  be." 

Then  came  the  aged  wanderer  in, 

And  silent  sat  nim  down  ; 
While  all  within  grew  dark  as  night 

Beneath  the  storm-cloud's  frown. 

But  while  the  sudden  lightning's  blaze 

Filled  every  cottage  nook. 
And  with  the  jarring  thunder-roll 

The  loosened  casements  shook, 

A  heavy  tramp  of  horses'  feet 

Came  sounaing  up  the  lane, 
And  half  a  score  of  horse,  or  more, 

Came  plunging  through  the  rain. 

"  Now,  Goodman  Macy,  ope  thy  door,  — 
We  would  not  be  house-breakers  ; 

A  rueful  deed  thou  'st  done  this  day, 
In  harboring  banished  Quakers.'' 

Out  looked  the  cautious  «)odman  then, 

With  much  of  fear  and  awe. 
For  there,  with  broad  wig  drenched  with 
rain, 

The  parish  priest  he  saw. 

"  Open  thy  door,  thou  wicked  man. 

And  let  thy  pastor  in, 
And  give  Grod  thanks,  if  forty  stripes 

Repay  thy  deadly  sin." 

'^  What  seek  ye  ?  "  quoth  the  goodman  ; 

'<  The  stranger  is  my  guest ; 
He  is  worn  with  toil  and  grievous  wrong,  — • 

Pray  let  the  old  man  rest." 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee,  canting  knave  I " 
And  strong  hands  shook  £he  door. 

<*  Believe  me,  Macy,"  quoth  the  priest, 
"  Thou  *lt  rue  thy  conduct  sore." 

Then  kindled  Macy's  eye  of  fire  : 
<<  No  priest  who  walks  the  earth. 

Shall  pluck  away  the  strang^r-g^est 
Maae  welcome  to  my  hearth." 

Down  from  his  cottage  wall  he  caught 

The  matchlock,  hotly  tried 
At  Preston-pans  and  Marston-moor, 

By  fiery  Ireton's  side  ; 
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Where  Puritan,  and  Cavalier, 
With  shout  and  psalm  contended; 

And  Ruuert's  oath,  and  Croui well's  prayer. 
With  battle-thunder  blended. 

Up  rose  the  ancient  stranger  then  : 

**  My  spirit  is  not  free 
To  brin^  the  wrath  and  violence 

Of  evil  men  on  thee  ; 

**  And  for  thyself,  I  pray  forbear, 

Betliink  thee  of  thy  Lord, 
Who  healed  again  the  smitten  ear, 

And  sheathed  His  follower's  sword. 

^  I  go,  as  to  the  slaught4*r  le<l. 

i  riends  of  the  poor,  farewell ! " 
Beneath  his  hand  the  oaken  door 

Back  on  its  hinges  fell. 
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^  Come  fortli,  old  grayl»eard,  yea  and  nay, 

Tlie  nnrkless  scoffers  criecl, 
As  to  a  hor»emau*s  saddle-lK>w 

TIk*  old  man's  arms  were  tied. 


And  of  Ills  IxHulagt*  hard  and  long 

In  Boston's  crowded  jail. 
Where    suffering    woman's    prayer     was 
heard. 

With  sickening  childhood's  wail. 

It  suits  not  with  our  tale  to  tell  ; 

Those  si'encs  have  passed  away  ; 
Let  the  dim  sha<lt>ws  of  the  |mst 

BrocNl  o'er  tliat  t*vil  duv. 

**  H<i.  nhcriff !  '*  qnoth  the  ardent  priest, 

**THke  (t<^)dnian  Mucy  tiio  ; 
The  sin  of  this  dav's  hcn'sv 

I  lis  biu'k  or  purse*  sluill  rue." 

••  N(»w,  gf MHlwife,  liastc  th«H' ! "  Ma4*y  cried. 

SIm*  (*un);ht  his  manly  arm  ; 
IWhind,  till*  |ianmn  urgi*<l  pursuit. 

With  outcry  and  alarm. 

Ho  !    .^iMt'd  tiK*  Macys,  neck  nr  naught, — 

Tlip  rivcr-i'ounw*  wim  near  ; 
Thi*  plashing  on  its  i>cbble<l  shurc 

Was  music  tn  thnr  ear. 

A  gr.iy  riM'k,  tiu>H«>lli'4l  oVr  with  birch, 

AIm>vc  the  waters  hung. 
And  at  '\i%  \niu\  with  every  wave, 

A  i^uiall  liglit  wherry  swung. 


A  leap  —  they  gain  the  boat  —  and  there 

The  goodmau  wields  his  oar ; 
**  111  luck  betide  them  all,"  he  cried, 

'*  The  laggards  on  the  shore." 

Down  through  the  crashing  underwood. 

The  burly  sheriff  came  :  — 
**  Stand,  Goodman  Macy,  yiehl  thyielf ; 

Yield  in  the  King's  own  name. 

"  Now  out  upon  thy  hangman's  face  I " 

Bold  Macy  answered  then,  — 
**  Whip  women,  on  the  village  green. 

But  meddle  not  with  men." 

The  priest  came  panting  to  the  shore. 
His  grave  cocked  hat  was  gone  ; 

Behind  him,  like  some  owl's  nest,  hung 
Ilis  wig  upon  a  thorn. 

"  Come  back !  come  back ! "  the  parson  cried, 

**  The  church's  curse  lieware. 
"Curse,  an  thou  wilt,"  said  Macy,  **  but 

Thy  blessing  prithee  s|Nire." 


"  Vile  scoffer  !  "  cried  the  baffled  priest, 
«<  'fhou  *lt  yet  the  gallows  see." 

** Who's  bom  to  be   hanged  will  not  be 
drowned," 
Quoth  Macy,  merrily  ; 

**  And  so,  sir  sheriff  and  priest,  good-l^  !** 

He  bent  him  to  his  oar. 
And  the  small  boat  glided  quietly 

From  the  twain  upon  the  shore. 

Now  in  the  west,  the  heavy  clonda 

Scattered  and  fell  asunder, 
While  feebler  came  the  rush  of  rain. 

And  fainter  gn>wle<l  the  thunder. 


And  through  tlu*  broken  clouds,  the 
Iiooked  out  serene  and  warm. 

Painting  its  holy  symbol-light 
Upon  the  passing  storm. 


Oh,  beautiful !  that  rainbow  span. 
O'er  dim  Crane-ne«*k  yftM  bended  ; 

One  bright  foot  timcheil  tlie  eastern  hills. 
And  one  with  <N*ean  blended. 

By  green  Pentucket's  simthem  slope 

The  small  boat  glidi*d  fast  ; 
Tlie  watchers  of  the  Block-house  saw 

The  strangers  as  they  passed. 
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That  night  a  stalwart  garrison 

Sat  shaking  in  their  shoes, 
To  hear  the  £p  of  Indian  oars. 

The  glide  of  birch  oanoes. 

The  fisher-wives  of  Salisbury  — 

The  men  were  all  away  — 
Looked  ont  to  see  the  stranger  oar 

Upon  their  waters  play. 

Deer  Island's  rocks  and  fir-trees  threw 
Their  sonset^hadows  o'er  them, 

And  Newbury's  spire  and  weathercock 
Peered  o'er  the  pines  before  them. 

Around  the  Black  Rocks,  on  their  left, 
The  marsh  lay  broad  and  green  ; 

And  on  their    right  with  dwarf    shrubs 
crowned, 
Plum  Island's  hills  were  seen. 

With  skilful  hand  and  wary  eye 

The  harbor-bar  was  crossed  ; 
A  plaything  of  the  restless  wave, 

The  boat  on  ocean  tossed. 

The  glory  of  the  sunset  heaven 

On  land  and  water  lay ; 
On  the  steep  hills  of  Agawam, 

On  cape,  and  bluff,  and  bay. 

They  passed  the  gray  rocks  of  Cape  Ann, 

Ana  Gloucesters  harbor-bar ; 
The  watch-fire  of  the  garrison 

Shone  like  a  setting  star. 

How  brightly  broke  the  morning 

On  Massachusetts  Bay  I 
Blue  wave,  and  bright  green  island^ 

Rejoicing  in  the  day. 

On  passed  the  bark  in  safety 
Roand  isle  and  headland  steep  ; 

Xo  tempest  broke  above  them, 
Ko  fog-cloud  veiled  the  deep. 

Far  round  the  bleak  and  stormy  Cape 

The  venturous  Macy  passed. 
And  on  Nantuckef  s  naked  isle 

Drew  up  his  boat  at  last. 

And  how,  in  log-built  cabin, 

They  braved  the  rough  sea-weather  ; 
And  there,  in  peace  and  quietness. 

Went  down  life's  vale  together ; 


How  others  drew  around  them. 
And  how  their  fishing  sped, 

Until  to  every  wind  of  heaven 
Nantucket's  sails  were  spread  ; 

How  pale  Want  alternated 
With  Plenty's  golden  smile  ; 

Behold,  is  it  not  written 
In  the  annals  of  the  isle  ? 

And  yet  that  isle  remaineth 

A  refuge  of  the  free. 
As  when  true-hearted  Macy 

Beheld  it  from  the  sea. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  winnow 
Her  shrubless  hills  of  sand, 

Free  as  the  waves  that  batter 
Along  her  yielding  land. 

Than  hers,  at  duty's  summons, 

No  loftier  spirit  stirs. 
Nor  falls  o'er  human  suffering 

A  readier  tear  than  hers. 

God  bless  the  sea-beat  island  I 
And  grant  forevermore. 

That  charity  and  freedom  dwell 
As  now  upon  her  shore  1 
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Ere  down  yon  blue  Carpathian  hills 

The  sun  shall  sink  again, 
Farewell  to  life  and  all  its  ills. 

Farewell  to  cell  and  chain  ! 

These  prison  shades  are  dark  and  cold« 

But,  darker  far  than  they, 
The  shadow  of  a  sorrow  old 

Is  on  my  heart  alway. 

For  since  the  day  when  Warkworth  wood 

Closed  o'er  my  steed,  and  I, 
An  alien  from  my  name  and  blood, 

A  weed  cast  out  to  die,  — 

When,  looking  back  in  sunset  light, 

I  saw  her  turret  gleam. 
And  from  its  casement,  far  and  white. 

Her  sign  of  farewell  stream. 

Like  one  who,  from  some  desert  shore. 
Doth  home's  g^en  isles  descry, 
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And,  vainly  longing,  gazes  o'er 
The  waste  of  wave  and  sky  ; 

So  from  the  desert  of  my  fate 

I  gaze  across  the  past ; 
Forever  on  life's  dial-plate 

The  shade  is  b&ekward  cast  t 

I  Ve  wandered  wide  from  shore  to  shore, 

I  've  knelt  at  many  a  shrine  ; 
And  liowed  me  to  the  rocky  floor 

Where  Bethlehem's  tapers  shine  ; 

And  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

I  've  pledged  my  knightly  sword 

To  Chnst,  llis  blcsMMl  Church,  and  her. 
The  Mother  of  our  Lord. 

Oh,  vain  the  vow,  and  vain  the  strife  ! 

How  vain  do  all  things  sccni ! 
Mv  soul  is  in  the  past,  and  life 

^o-day  is  but  a  dream  ! 

In  vain  the  penance  strange  and  long, 

And  liard  for  flesh  to  bear  ; 
The  pniyer,  the  fasting,  and  the  thong. 

And  sackcloth  shirt  of  hair. 

The  eyes  of  memur}'  vrill  not  sleep,  — 

Its  ears  are  o|H*n  still ; 
And  vigils  with  the  past  they  keep 

Against  my  feeble  will. 

And  still  the  loves  and  joys  of  old 

IK)  evermore  uprise  ; 
I  s<.*e  the  flow  of  locks  of  gold. 

The  shine  of  loving  eyes  ! 

Ah  mc  !  ufMin  another's  breast 

TlitMie  g«)lden  locks  recline  ; 
I  see  u|M>ii  another  rest 

The  glance  tliat  once  was  mine. 

"*  O  faithless  priest  I    ()  {lerjuretl  knight ! " 

I  hear  the  Master  cry  ; 
**  Shut  tmt  the  vision  fnmi  thy  sight, 

Ix't  Flarth  and  Nature  die. 

**  Thi*  Church  of  (Sod  is  now  thy  spouse, 
And  thou  the  bridegrotmi  art  ; 

Tlii*n  let  the  bunlen  of  thy  vows 
Crush  dowu  thv  human  heart  I" 

In  vain  ?     Tliis  h«'art  its  grief  must  know, 
Till  life  itself  hath  ceased. 


And  falls  beneath  the  self< 
The  lover  and  the  priest  I 


blow 


O  pitying  Mother !  souls  of  light. 
And  saints  and  martyrs  old  I 

Pray  for  a  weak  and  sinful  knight, 
A  suffering  man  uphold. 

Then  let  the  Paynim  work  his  will, 
And  death  onoind  my  chain, 

Ere  down  yon  blue  Carpathian  hill 
The  son  shall  fall  again. 


CASSANDRA  SOUTHWICK 

In  1658  two  young  perKms,  son  and  daoghter 
of  Lavrrence  Sonthwickof  Salfm,  who  had 
himself  lK*«*n  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  neaily 
all  his  pvperty  fur  harinfr  entertained  Qnakcfs 
at  his  nous**,  wc^ru  fined  for  non-attendanoe  at 
church.  They  beini?  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  ths 
General  Court  iniied  an  tirder  empowering 
''  the  Trpasun^r  of  the  County  to  sell  the  said 
persons  to  any  of  the  Eufi^lish  nation  of  Vir^mia 
or  Harbadoes,  to  answer  said  finttu'*  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carrj'  this  order  into  ezeca- 
tion.  but  no  shipniaiiter  was  found  William  to 
convey  them  to  the  West  Indies. 


To  the  Ciod  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  bli 

ing  rise  to-day. 
From  the  scoffer  and  the  cruel  He  hath 

plucked  the  spoil  away  ; 
Yea,  He  who  cooled  the  furnace  aroond  the 

faithful  three. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean   lions,  hath  set 

His  handmaid  free  I 

Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  thnmgh 

my  prison  bars. 
Last  night  ai'ross  my  <Iamp  earth-floor  fell 

the  pale  gleam  of  stars  ; 
In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness  all  throagh 

the  long  night-time. 
My  grated   casement   whitened  with  aa- 

tumn*s  early  rime. 

Alone,  in  tluit  <lark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour 

crept  by  ; 
Star  after  star  looked  |»alely  in  and  sank 

adown  the  sky  ; 
No  sound  amid  niglit*s  stillness,  save  thai 

which  seeminl  to  be 
The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  tha  pulses 

of  the  sea ; 
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All  night  I  sat  ansleeping,  for  I  knew  that 
on  the  morrow 

The  ruler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock 
me  in  my  sorrow, 

Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bar- 
gained for  and  sold, 

Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a 
heifer  from  the  fold  I  . 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there,  — 

the  shrinking  and  the  shame  ; 
And   the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like 

whispers  to  me  came  : 
"Why   sit'st    thou    thus    forlornly,"    the 

wicked  murmur  said, 
**  Damp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold 

earth  thy  maiden  bed  ? 

"Where  be  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices 

soft  and  sweet. 
Seen  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the 

pleasant  street  ? 
Where  be  the  youths  whose  glances,  the 

summer  Sabbath  through, 
T^uned    tenderly  and    timidly    unto    thy 

father's  pew  ? 

"  Why  sit'st  thou  here,  Cassandra  ?  —  Be- 
think thee  with  what  mirth 

Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the 
warm,  bright  hearth  ; 

How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble  on  fore- 
heads white  and  fair. 

On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in 
golden  hair. 

"Kot  for  thee  the  hearth-fire  brightens, 

not  for  thee  kind  words  are  spoken, 
Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Wenham  woods 

by  laughing  boys  are  broken  ; 
No  first-fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy 

lap  are  laid. 
For  thee  no  flowers  of  autumn  the  youth- 

fol  hunters  braid. 

'*0  weak,  deluded  maiden!  —  by  crazy 
fancies  led. 

With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path 
to  tread  ; 

To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teach- 
ing pore  and  sound. 

And  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose- 
and  sackcloth  bound,  — 


^Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock 
at  things  divine. 


Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy 
bread  and  wine  ; 

Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and 
from  the  pillory  lame. 

Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glory- 
ing in  their  shame.    . 

**  And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee  !  —  a  sadly 

toiling  slave. 
Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of 

bondage  to  the  grave  ! 
Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in 

hopeless  thrall. 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scorn 

of  all  I  ^' 

Oh,  ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble 

Nature's  fears 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of 

unavailing  tears, 
I  wrestled   down  the   evil  thoughts,   and 

strove  in  silent  prayer, 
To  feel,  O  Helper  of  the  weak !  that  Thou 

indeed  wert  there  I 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Phi- 

lippi's  cell, 
And  how  from  Peter's  sleeping  limbs  the 

prison  shackles  fell. 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an 

angel's  robe  of  white, 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to 

sight. 

Bless  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies  I  —  for 

the  peace  and  love  I  felt, 
Like  dew  of  Uermon's  holy  hill,  upon  my 

spirit  melt ; 
When  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan  ! "  was  the 

language  of  my  heart, 
And  I  felt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  his 

doubts  depart. 

Slow  broke  the  gray  cold  morning  ;  again 
the  sunshine  fell, 

Flecked  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  grate 
within  my  lonely  cell  ; 

The  hoar-frost  melted  on  the  wall,  and  up- 
ward from  the  street 

Came  careless  laugh  and  idle  word,  and 
tread  of  passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my 

door  was  open  cast, 
And  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side,  up   the 

long  street  I  passed  ; 
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I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt, 

but  dared  nut  see, 
How,  from  every  door  and  window,  the 

people  gazed  on  ine. 

And  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  Bhame 
burned  upon  my  cheek, 

Swam  earth  and  sky  around  me,  my  trem- 
bling liuibfl  grew  weak: 

^  O  Lord  !  support  thy  handmaid  ;  and 
from  her  soul  cast  out 

The  fear  of  man,  which  brings  a  snare, 
the  weakness  and  the  doubt." 

Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered,  like  a 

cloud  in  morning's  breeze. 
And  a  low  deep  voice  within  me  seemed 

whispering  words  like  these  : 
"  Though  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy 

heaven  a  brazen  wall, 
Trust    Ktill     His    loving-kindness     whose 

|M>wer  is  over  all. 

We  |)auHi>d  at  length,  where  at   my  feet 

the  Kuulit  wati'm  broke 
On  glaring  reai'h  uf  idiiniug  beach,   and 

(ihiiigly  wall  uf  rui*k  ; 
The  nicn*luiut-shi|M  lay  idly  there,  in  hartl 

clear  lines  un  high. 
Tracing  with  ro|)e  and  slender  spar  their 

netwurk  un  the  sky. 

And   tbere    were   ancient   citizens,   cloak- 

wnippeil  and  grave  and  cold, 
And    griui    and   stunt    sea-i'uptains    with 

faces  broiiu*<l  and  uld, 
And  on  bis  burse,  with  Kuwsun,  bui  cniel 

clerk  at  luind. 
Sat  dark  and  Imnghty  Endicutt,  the  ruler 

uf  tbe  laiul. 

And  |)ui.<«uning  with  bis  evil  wunls  tbe 
ruler's  readv  ear, 

Tbe  priest  leiuietl  u*er  bis  saddle,  with 
langb  and  si'ufT  and  jeer  ; 

It  Htirn,Ml  my  mmiI,  and  fn>iii  uiy  lips  tbe 
S4*;il  of  silence  bruke. 

As  if  tbnitigb  wuniairN  weakness  a  warn- 
ing spirit  s]Mike. 

I    eriett,    **  Tin*    !<<trtl    rebuke   thee,  tbuu 

>niiter  of  tbe  nie^^k, 
Tliuu  ntbU'rtif  tbi>  rigbteons,  thou  tranipler 

(if  tbe  wcuk  ! 
(i«»  ligbt  tbe  ilark,  cubl  bearth-Ktunes,  —  gu 

turn  the  prison  lock 


Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  huntedt  tboa 
wolf  amid  the  flock  I " 

Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endieotty  and 

with  a  deeper  red 
O'er  Kawson's  wme-empurpled  cheek  the 

flush  of  anger  spread  ; 
^Good  people,"  quoth    the  white-lipped 

pnest,  "  heed  not  her  worda  so  wild. 
Her  Master  speaks  within  her,  —  the  I>eTil 

owns  his  child  !  *' 

But  gray  heads  shook,  and  young  brows 

knit,  the  while  the  sheriff  read 
That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  the  poor 

have  made. 
Who  to  their  house  of  Rimmon  and  idol 

priesthood  bring 
No  bended   knee  of  worship,  nor  gainfol 

offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  M*a-captains  the  sheriff, 
turning,  said,  — 

"  Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take 
this  Quaker  maid  ? 

In  the  Isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  on  Vir- 
ginia's shore. 

You  may  buld  her  at  a  higher  price  than 
Indian  girl  or  Moor.  * 

Grim  and  silent  stood   the  captains  ;  and 

when  again  he  cried, 
*'  S|)eak  out,  my  worthy   seamen  !  **  —  no 

vuice,  nu  sign  repliml  ; 
But  I  felt  a  hard  luuid  press  my  own,  and 

kind  words  met  my  ear,  — 
*'(i<Kl  bless  th(^,  and   preserve  thee,  ny 

gentle  girl  and  dear  I " 

A  weight  S4*eme<l  lifttnl  from  my  heart,  a 

pitying  friend  was  nifC^*  — 
I  felt  it  in  bis  liard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  ic 

in  bis  eve  ; 
And  when   again   tlie   sheriff  spoke,  that 

vuiee,  so  kind  tu  me, 
(irowled  iNiek  its  stunny  answer  like  the 

ruaring  i»f  tbe  si^a,  — 

**  Pile  my  sbip  with   l»ars  uf  silver,  pack 

with  euins  uf  S|mnish  gold, 
Fruui    keel-pieet*    up   tu    deck-^lank,  the 

nMiniage  uf  bfr  buld, 
liy    tbe   living   (mmI    wh(»   imule   me! — I 

Wdtibl  stMiner  in  Viiur  bav 
Sink  ship  and  erew  ami  cargo,  than  bear 

this  child  awav  I  *' 
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'*  Well  answered,  worthy  captain,  shame  on 

their  cruel  laws  !  " 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud 

the  people's  just  applause. 
**  Like  the  herosman  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of 

old, 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again 

for  sUver  sold?" 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott ;  with  wea- 
pon half-way  drawn, 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of 
hitter  hate  and  scorn  ; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle-rein,  and  turned 
in  silence  back. 

And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode 
murmuring  in  his  track. 

Hard  after  them  the  sheriff  looked,  in  bit- 
terness of  soul ; 

Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground, 
and  crushed  his  parchment  roll. 

**  Good  friends,"  he  said,  "  since  both  hare 
fled,  the  ruler  and  the  priest, 

Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be 
not  well  released." 

Loud  was  the  cheer  which,  full  and  clear, 
swept  round  the  silent  bay. 

As,  with  kmd  words  and  kinder  looks,  he 
bade  me  go  my  way  ; 

For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  stream- 
let of  the  glen. 

And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turned 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour   the  very  earth  seemed 

changed  beneath  my  eye, 
A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue 

walls  of  the  sky, 
A  lovelier  light  on  rock  and  hill  and  stream 

and  woodland  lay. 
And  softer  lapsed   on  sunnier  sands   the 

waters  of  the  bay. 

Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life  !  to  Him 

all  praises  be. 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set 

his  handmaid  free  ; 
All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the 

mighty  are  afraid. 
Who  takes  the  crafty  in  the  snare  which 

for  the  poor  is  laid  ! 

Sing,  O  my  soul,  rejoicingly,  on  evening's 
twilight  calm 


Uplift  the  loud   thanksgiving,  pour  forth 

the  g^teful  psalm  ; 
Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did 

the  saints  of  old. 
When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued 

Peter  told. 

And  weep  and   howl,  ye  evil  priests  and 

mighty  men  of  wrong. 
The  Lord  shall  smite  the  proud,  and  lay 

His  hand  upon  the  strong. 
Woe  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  avenging 

hour  I 
Woe  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to 

raven  and  devour  ! 

But  let  the  humble  ones  arise,  the  poor  in 

heart  be  glad. 
And  let  the   mourning  ones   again  with 

robes  of  praise  be  clad. 
For    He    who    cooled    the    furnace,   and 

smoothed  the  stormy  wave. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty 

still  to  save  ! 


THE    NEW  WIFE  AND  THE  OLD 

The  following  ballad  is  founded  upon  one  of 
the  marvelloiis  legfcnds  connected  witli  the  fa- 
mous General  M ,  of  Ilampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a 
Yankee  Faust,  in  leafi;iie  with  the  adTeraary. 
I  give  the  story,  as  I  heard  it  when  a  child, 
from  a  venerable  family  visitant. 

Dark  the  halls,  and  cold  the  feast, 
Gone  the  bridemaids,  gone  the  priest. 
All  is  over,  all  is  done. 
Twain  of  yesterday  are  one  ! 
Blooming  girl  and  manhood  gfray, 
Autuimi  in  the  arms  of  May  ! 

Hushed  within  and  hushed  without. 
Dancing  feet  and  wrestlers'  shout ; 
Dies  the  bonfire  on  the  hill  ; 
All  is  dark  and  all  is  still. 
Save  the  starlight,  save  the  breeze 
Moaning  through  the  graveyard  trees  ; 
And  the  great  sea^waves  below, 
Pulse  of  the  midnight  beating  slow. 

From  the  brief  dream  of  a  bride 
She  hath  wakened,  at  his  side. 
With  half-uttered  shriek  and  start,  — 
Feels  she  not  his  beating  heart  ? 
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And  t\w  preMiire  <if  hU  arm, 

And  bus  breathing  near  and  warm  ? 

Lightly  fn)m  the  bridal  bed 
Springs  that  fair  dinhe veiled  head. 
And  a  f(*eling,  new,  intenite. 
Half  of  Kluinie,  lialf  inuui*enee. 
Maiden  fear  and  wonder  Hpeaku 
Through  her  li|M  and  changing  eheeks. 

From  the  oaken  mantel  glowing, 
FainteM  light  the  lamp  ih  throwing 
On  the  mirrorV  anti<|ue  mould, 
High-liaeked  ehair,  and  wainsoot  i>ld. 
And,  thnmgh  faded  curtaiuM  Ht4.*aling, 
His  dark  sleeping  fai^e  revealing. 

ListleM  lieH  the  Htroiig  man  there, 
8ilver-8tn»ake<l  hiti  eareli*ti8  hair  ; 
IJpii  of  love  have  left  no  trace 
On  that  hanl  and  haughty  face ; 
And  that  fon^heatrn  kiiitte<l  thought 
Love*8  Koft  lumd  hath  not  unwnnight. 

"  Yet,"  she  tiighs,  •'  1h»  love*  me  well, 
Mon*  tluui  these  eiiliii  lips  will  tell. 
StcH>ping  to  my  lowly  state, 
lie  hath  nuule  me  rich  and  great. 
And  I  bless  him,  though  he  1n> 
llartl  and  stem  to  all  save  me  !  *' 

While  she  s|M*aketh,  falls  the  light 
<)*er  her  fingers  small  and  white  ; 
(void  and  gem.  and  eostly  ring 
Back  th«*  timid  lustn*  Hing.  — 
I^»ve*s  M'h'i'test  gifts,  and  rare. 
His  pntud  hand  luid  fastrn«*d  tliert>. 

Gratefully  sh«*  marks  th«'  gh>w 
Fn»ni  tliox*  ta|M>ring  lini*H  of  miow  ; 
Fondly  o\t  the  shf|M'r  Iwudtng, 
Hi;*  bl:i«'k  lutir  with  golden  blemling. 
In  hiT  Mift  and  li^lit  ran'ss, 
Chi*ek  and  lip  tugcthtT  pn'<u(. 


lla  !  —  that  Ntart  of  hormr  !   why 
That  wild  Htan>  and  wildiT  rry. 
Full  of  ii'rror,  full  of  pain  ? 
Ih  tlHTt*  iii:i4lm'HH  in  Imt  brain  ? 
Hark  !   that  g^i'^ping,  lnKirM*  and  low. 
Span*  uu\  —  ^iKin*  me,  —  let  me  ^o 


»• 


fio<l  havf  nicri'V  !  —  irv  rold 
S|N>i'tr.tl  haiuU  liiT  own  4*nfoId, 
Drawing  silently  from  tluMu 


Love's  fair  gifts  of  gold  and  gem. 
^  Waken  I  save  me  !  **  itiU  m  death 
At  her  side  he  slumbereth. 

Ring  and  bratwlet  all  are  gone. 
And  that  ice-cold  hand  withdrawn ; 
But  she  hears  a  munnur  low. 
Full  of  sweetness,  full  of  woe. 
Half  a  sigh  and  half  a  moan  : 
"  Fear  not !  give  the  dead  her  own  I  ** 

Ah  !  —  the  dead  wife*s  v<iice  she  knows  ! 

Tliat  (*old  luuid  whose  pressure  froie, 

()ni*e  in  wannest  life  hail  liome 

(iem  and  Imud  her  own  hath  worn. 

**  Wake  thee  !  wake  thee  !  **     Ia^  his  ejea 

Open  with  a  dull  suqirise. 

In  his  arms  the  strong  iimn  folds  her, 
CloM*r  to  his  breast  he  holt  Is  her  ; 
Trembling  limits  his  own  are  meeting. 
And  he  fitds  her  heart's  quick  beating : 
•*  Nay,  mv  dean»st,  why  this  fear  ?  ** 
'*  Hush  !  *^  she  saith,  *'  the  dead  is  here  I  ** 

**  Nay,  a  dr«*am,  —  an  idle  <ln»nm.'* 
But  In* fore  the  lamp's  pab*  gleam 
Tremblingly  her  hand  sIh*  raises. 
Then*  no  nuire  the  diamond  blaies, 
Clasp  of  |H>arl,  or  ring  of  gidd,  — 
**  Ah  !  **  she  sighs,  **  her  hand  was  cold  !  ** 

Broken  wonls  of  ('h(M*r  he  saith. 

But  his  dark  lip  <|uivi*n*th, 

.Vnd  as  oVr  the  |Nist  he  thinketh, 

Fnun  his  young  wife's  arms  he  shrinketk  ; 

Can  iluMe  soft  arms  routwl  him  lie, 

riHlt'rneath  his  (K*ad  wife's  eve  ? 

She  her  fair  young  heail  can  rest 

S(N>thed  and  ehilillike  on  his  breast, 

.Vnd  in  tnistful  iiiiKNvnee 

Draw  new  strength  and  emirace  thence  ; 

lie,  till*  pnuid  man,  feels  withm 

But  the  eo  want  ice  of  sin  ! 

She  ran  murmur  in  her  thought 
Simple  prayers  her  mother  taught. 
And  His  ble««H«*d  ang«ds  cull, 
WhoH«*  great  love  is  over  all  ; 
lie,  alone,  in  prnyerless  pride, 
Mi*t*ts  the  dark  Pant  at  her  side  I 

One,  who  lining  shrank  with  dread 
From  his  look,  or  word,  or  treatl. 
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Unto  whom  her  early  grave 
Was  as  freedom  to  the  slave, 
Moves  him  at  this  midnight  hoar, 
With  the  dead's  unconscious  power  ! 

Ah,  the  dead,  the  unforgot ! 

From  their  solemn  homes  of  thought. 

Where  the  cypress  shadows  hlend 

Darkly  over  foe  and  friend. 

Or  in  love  or  sad  rebuke. 

Back  upon  the  living  look. 

And  the  tenderest  ones  and  weakest. 
Who  their  wrongs  have  borne  the  meekest. 
Lifting  from  those  dark,  still  places, 
Sweet  and  sad-remembered  faces. 
O'er  the  guilty  hearts  behind 
An  unwitting  triumph  find. 


THE   BRIDAL   OF   PENNACOOK 

Winneporkit,  otherwise  called  George,  Sa- 
chem of  Saug^,  married  a  daughter  of  Passa- 
conaway,  the  great  Pennacook  chieftain,  in 
1662.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Pennacook 
(now  Concord,  N.  H.),  and  the  ceremonies  closed 
vith  a  great  feast.  According  to  the  usages  of 
the  chiefs,  Paasaconaway  ordered  a  select  num- 
ber of  his  men  to  accompany  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple  to  the  dwelUng  of  the  husband, 
vbere  in  turn  there  was  uiotlier  great  feast. 
imne  time  after,  the  wife  of  Winnepurkit  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  visit  her  father's  house 
was  permitted  to  g^,  accompanied  by  a  brave 
escort  of  her  husband's  chief  men.  But  when 
•he  wished  to  return,  her  father  sent  a  mes- 
•enger  to  Saugus,  informing  her  husband,  and 
tmiang  him  to  come  and  take  her  away.  He 
returned  for  answer  that  he  had  escorted  his 
wife  to  her  father's  house  in  a  style  that  be- 
came a  chief,  and  that  now  if  she  wished  to 
return,  her  father  must  send  her  back,  in  the 
name  way.  This  Paasaconaway  refused  to  do, 
and  it  is  said  that  here  terminated  the  connec- 
tion of  his  daughter  with  the  Saugus  chief.  — 
Vide  MoBTOK*s  New  Canaan, 

We  had  been  wandering  for  many  days 
Through  the  rough  northern  country.     We 

had  seen 
The  sunset,  with  its  bars  of  purple  cloud, 
Like  a  new  heaven,  shine  upward  from  the 

lake 
Of  Winnepiseogee  ;  and  had  felt 
The  sunrise  breezes,  midst  the  leafy  isles 
Which  stoop  their  summer  beauty  to  the  lips 


Of  the  bright  waters.    We  had  checked  our 

steeds, 
Silent  with  wonder,  where  the   mountain 

wall 
Is  piled  to  heaven  ;  and,  through  the  narrow 

rift 
Of  the  vast  rocks,  against  whose  rugged  feet 
Beats  the  mad  torrent  with  perpetual  roar. 
Where   noonday   is  as   twilight,  and    the 

wind 
Comes  burdened  with  the  everlasting  moan 
Of  forests  and  of  far-off  waterfalls. 
We  had  looked  upward  Where  tbe  summer 

sky, 
Tasselled  with  clouds  light-woven  by  the 

sun. 
Sprung  its  blue  arch  above  the  abutting 

crags 
O'er-rooting  the  vast  portal  of  the  land 
Beyond  the  wall  of  mountains.     We  had 

passed 
The  high  source  of  tbe  Saco ;  and  bewil- 
dered 
In  the  dwarf  spruce-belts  of  the  Crystal 

Hills, 
Had  heard  above  us,  like  a  voice  in  the 

cloud, 
The  horn  of  Fabyan  sounding  ;  and  atop 
Of  old  Agioochook  had  seen  the  mountains 
Piled    to    the    northward,    shagged    with 

wood,  and  thick 
As  meadow  mole-hills,  —  the   far  sea  of 

Casco, 
A  white  gleam  on  the  horizon  of  the  east  ; 
Fair  lakes,  embosomed   in  the  woods  and 

hills  ; 
Moosehillock's  mountain  range,  and  Kear- 

sarge 
Lifting  his  granite  forehead  to  the  sun  ! 

And  we  had  rested  underneath  the  oaks 
Shadowing  the  bank,  whose  grassy  spires 

are  shaken 
By  the  perpetual  beating  of  the  falls 
Of  the  wild  Ammonoosuc.  We  had  tracked 
The  winding  Pemigewasset,  overhung 
By  beechen   shadows,  whitening  down  its 

rocks. 
Or  lazily  gliding  through  its  intervals. 
From   waving  rye- fields    sending    up  the 

gleam 
Of  sunlit  waters.     We  had  seen  the  moon 
Rising  behind  Umbagog's  eastern  pines, 
Like  a  great  Indian  camp-fire  ;    and  its 

beams 
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At  midnight  spanning  with  a  bridge  of 

»ilver 
The  Merrimac  by  Uneanoonuc'B  falls. 

There  were  five  souU  of  as  whom  trarers 

chance 
Had  thrown  together  in  these  wild  north 

hills  : 
A  city  lawyer,  for  a  month  escaping 
From  his  dull  office,  where  the  weary  eye 
Saw  only  hot  brick  walls  and  close  thronged 

streets; 
Briefless  as  yet,  but  with  an  eye  to  see 
Life*s  sunniest  side,  and  with  a  heart  to 

take 
Its  chances  all  as  godsends  ;  and  his  brother. 
Pale  from  long  pulpit  studies,  yet  retaining 
The  warmth  aim  freshness  of  a  genial  heart, 
Whose  mirror  of  the  beautiful  and  true, 
In  Man  and  Nature,  was  as  yet  undinimed 
By  dust  of  thc*ologic  strife,  or  breath 
Of  sect,  or  cobwebs  of  scholastic  lore  ; 
Like  a  dear  crystal  calm  of  water,  tjiking 
Tlie  hue  and  image  of  ciVrleaning  flowers, 
Sweet  human  faces,  white   clouds  of   the 

no4>u. 
Slant  starlight  glimpses  through  the  dewy 

leaves. 
And  tenden^Kt  moonrise.     ^T  was,  in  truth, 

a  study. 
To  mark  his  spirit,  alternating  Wtween 
A  decent  and  pmfesKioiml  gravity 
And  an  irreven.Mit  mirthfulness,  which  often 
Laughed  in  the  fiice  of  hirt  divinity, 
Pluck(*d   off  the   nacred  ephod,  quite  un- 

»hrin(Ml 
The  onu'lt\  and  for  the  pattern  priest 
Left   UH   the   man.      A  shrewd,  sagacious 

niert'lmnt. 
To  whom  th(*  Koiltfd  sheet  found  in  Craw- 

fonrs  inn, 
f  living  till*  Iat<*Ht  n<*ws  of  city  stocks 
Anil  Mib'o  of  cotton,  luul  a  (lrc|N*r  meaning 
TlufcU   the    gn'ut    pn-MMicc   of    the   awful 

nunintaiuH 
(■lorifl«'d  by  the  Miusct  ;  and  his  daugliti'r, 
A  delicate  tlowrr  ou  whom  luid  blown  t(M> 

loll); 
Thf»M*   f*\il    wintU,  wliirli,   swe«*ping   from 

tilt*  ivv 
And  wiiintiwing  ttio  fi)g«  of  I^bnulor, 
Slird  tlii'irrold  blight  n>iind  MiiA^a«'husetts 

liav. 
With  till*  •tamo  brt'nth  which  utin  Spring's 

o|M*niug  leaves 


And  lifts  her  half-formed  flower-bell  od  its 

stem, 
Poisoning  our  seaside  atmotpliere. 

It  chanced 
That  as  we  turned  upon  our  homeward 

way, 
A  drear  northeastern  storm  came  bowling 

up 
The  valley  of  the  Saco  ;  and  that  girl 
Who  had  stood  with  us  upon  Mount  Wash- 
ington, 
Her  brown  locks  ruffled  by  the  wind  which 

whirle<l 
In  gusts  around  its  sharp,  cold  pinnacle. 
Who  had  joined  our  gay  trout-flishing  in  the 

streams 
Which  lave  that  giant's  feet ;  whose  laugh 

was  heard 
like  a  bird's  carol  on  the  sunrise  breese 
Which  swelle<l  our  sail  amidst  the  lake's 

green  island.% 
Shrank  from  its  harsh,  chill  breath,  and 

visibly  droope<l 
Like  a   flower  in  the   frost.     So,  in   that 

quiet  inn 
Which  IcMiks  from  Conwav  on  the  moon- 

tains  piled 
Heavily  against  the  horizon  of  the  north, 
Like  summer  thunder-cluuds,  we  made  oar 

home  : 
And  while   the   mist   hung  over  dripping 

hills. 
And  the   cold  wiiid-<lriven   rain-drops  all 

<lay  long 
Beat  their  sad  music  u|>on  roof  and  pane. 
We  strove  to  cheer  our  gentle  invalid. 

The  lawyer  in  the  pauses  of  the  storm 
Went  angling  down  the  Sac<n and, returning, 
Rei*ounted  his  adventurcH  and  miidiaps  ; 
(rave  us  the  history  of  his  scaly  clients. 
Mingling  with  ludierouA  yet  apt  citations 
Of  InirlKinms  law  I^tin,  |»aKsages 
From    Iza:ik  Wnltou*H  Angler,  swe^  and 

fresh 
As  the  flower-skirteil  streams  of  Staffoni* 

shirt*. 
When*,  under  age<l   trees,  the   scrathwest 

wind 
Of  soft  •Itine  mttmings   fanned   the   thin, 

white  hair 
Of  the  sage  Hnlier.     And,  if  truth  be  told. 
Our  voiitliful  candidate   forsook   his   sc» 

muns. 
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His  commentaries,  articles  and  creeds, 
For  the  fair  page  of  human  loveliness. 
The  missal  of  young  hearts,  whose  sacred 

text 
Is  music,  its  illumining,  swqet  smiles. 
He  sang  the  song^  she  loved  ;  and  in  his 

low. 
Deep,  earnest  voice,  recited  many  a  page 
Of  poetry,  the  holiest,  tenderest  lines 
Of  the  sad  bard  of  Olney,  the  sweet  song^. 
Simple  and  beautiful  as  Truth  and  Nature, 
Of  him  whose  whitened   locks  on   Rydal 

Mount 
Are  lifted  yet  by  morning  breezes  blowing 
From  the  green  hills,  immortal  in  his  lays. 
And  for  myself,  obedient  to  her  wish, 
I  searched  our  landlord's  proffered  library  : 
A  well-thumbed    Bunyan,   with    its    nice 

wood  pictures 
Of  scaly  fiends  and  angels  not  unlike  them  ; 
Watts'  unmelodious  psalms  ;  Astrology's 
Last  home,  a  musty  pile  of  almanacs. 
And  an  old  chronicle  of  border  wars 
And  Indian  history.     And,  as  I  read 
A  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  Chief 
Of  Saug^  to  the  dusky  Weetamoo, 
Daughter  of  Passaconaway,  who  dwelt 
In  the  old  time  upon  the  Merrimac, 
Our  fair  one,  in  the  playful  exercise 
Of  her  pren^tive,  —  the  right  divine 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  —  bade  us  versify 
The  legend,  and  with  ready  pencil  sketched 
Its  plan  and  outlines,  laughingly  assigning 
To  each  his  part,  and  barring  our  excuses 
With  absolute  will.      So,  like  the  cavaliers 
Whoee  voices  still  are  heard  in  the  Romance 
Of  ulver-tongued  Boccaccio,  on  the  banks 
Of  Amo,  with  soft  tales  of  love  beguiling 
The  ear  of  languid  beauty,  pla^e-exiled 
From  stately  Florence,  we  rehearsed  our 

rhymes 
To  their  fair  auditor,  and  shared  by  turns 
Her  kind  approval  and   her  playful  cen- 
sure. 

It  may  be  that  these  fragments  owe  alone 
To  the  fair  setting  of  their  circum- 
stances, — 
The  associations  of  time,  scene,  and  audi- 
ence, — 
Their  place  amid  the  pictures  which  fill  up 
The  chambers  of  my  memory.  Yet  I  trust 
That  some,  who  sigh,  while  wandering  in 

thou^t. 
Pilgrims  of  Romance  o'er  the  olden  world, 


That  our  broad  land,  —  our  sea-like  lakes 

and  mountains 
Piled  to  the  clouds,  our  rivers  overhung 
By   forests  which  have  known   no  other 

change 
For  ages  than  the  budding  and  the  fall 
Of  leaves,  our  valleys  lovelier  than  those 
Which  the  old  poets  sang  of,  —  should  but 

figfure 
On  the  apocryphal  chart  of  speculation 
As  pastures,  wood-lots,  mill-sites,  witKthe 

privileges, 
Rights,  and  appurtenances,  which  make  up 
A  Yankee  Paradise,  imsung,  unknown. 
To  beautiful  tradition  ;  even  their  names. 
Whose  ihelody  yet  lingers  like  the  last 
Vibration  of  the  red  man's  requiem, 
Exchanged  for  syllables  significant, 
Of  cotton-mill  and  rail-car,  will  look  kindly 
Upon  this  effort  to  call  up  the  ghost 
Of  our  dim  Past,  and  listen  with  pleased  ear 
To  the  responses  of  the  questioned  Shade. 


I.   THE   MERRIMAC 

O    child  of  that   white-crested  mountain 

whose  springs 
Gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff-eagle's 

wings, 
Down   whose   slopes  to  the  lowlands  thy 

wild  waters  shine. 
Leaping    g^y    walls    of    rock,     flashing 

through  the  dwarf  pine  ; 

From  that  cloud-curtained  cradle  so  cold 

and  so  lone, 
From  the  arms  of  that  wintry-locked  mother 

of  stone, 
By  hills  hung  with  forests,  through  vales 

wide  and  free. 
Thy    mountain  -  bom    brightness   glanced 

down  to  the  sea  ! 

No  bridge   arched   thy  waters   save   that 

where  the  trees 
Stretched  their  long  arms  above  thee  and 

kissed  in  the  l)reeze  : 
No  sound  save  the  lapse  of  the  waves  on 

thy  shores, 
The  plunging  of  otters,  the  light  dip  of  oars. 

Green-tufted,  oak-shaded,  by  Amoskeag's 

fall 
Thy  twin  Uncanoonucs  rose  stately  and  tall, 
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Thy  Nashua  nieadowi  lay  green  and  un- 
shorn, 

And  the  hills  of  Pentucket  were  tasselled 
with  com. 

But  thy  Pennacook  valley  was  fairer  than 

these. 
And  ereener  its  trasses  and  taller  its  trees. 
Ere  tne  sound  of'  an  axe  in  the  forest  had 

rung. 
Or  the  mower  his  scythe  in  the  meadows 

had  swung. 

In  their  sheltered  repose  looking  out  from 
the  wood 

The  bark-builded  wigwams  of  Pennacook 
stood  ; 

There  elided  the  conwlance,  the  council- 
fire  shone, 

And  against  the  red  war-post  the  hatchet 
was  thrown. 

There  the  old  smokecl  in  silence  their  pipes, 

an<l  the  youug 
To  the  pike  and  the  white-perch  their  haitcHl 

lineH  flung  ; 
There  the  boy  shapcil  his  arrows,  and  there 

the  shy  maid 
Wove  her  many-hue<l  liaskets  and  bright 

wampum  braid. 

()  Stream  of  the  Mountains  !  if  answer  of 

thine 
Could  rise  from  thy  waters  to  question  of 

mine, 
Methuiks  through  the  din  of  thy  throngi'il 

liankn  a  moan 
Of  sorrow  wcniM  kwcU  for  the  <Uys  which 

havt*  gvini*. 

Not  for  thee  the  dull  jar  of  the  loom  and 

the  wherl, 
The   gliding   of  shuttles,   the    ringing  of 

sttvl  ; 
But  that  oM  voiii*  of  waters,  of  binl  and  of 

bn»cz<', 
Tlie  dip  of  the  wild-fowl,  the  rustling  of 

trw's ! 


II.   TIIK    ilAMIAHA 

Lift  we  the  twilight  curtains  of  the  Past, 
Ami,  turning   jfroni   familiar  sight   aiicl 
si>und. 


Sadly  and  full  of  reverence  let  nt  east 
A    glance    upon    Tr«Ution'«    .iMda. 

ground, 
Led  by  the  few  pale  lights  whieh,  gltmiiie] 

ing  round 
That  dim,  strange  land  of  Eld,  aeei 

dying  fast  ; 
And  that  which  history  gives  not  to  the  eyi 
The  faded  coloring  of  Time's  tapestrv, 
Let  Fancy,  with  her  dream-di]^>ed  driial 

supply. 

Roof  of  bark  and  walls  of  pine. 
Through   whose    chinks    the    annbemn 

shine, 
Tracing  many  a  golden  line 

On  me  ample  floor  within  ; 
Where,  upon  that  earth-floor  stark, 
I^y  the  gaudy  mats  of  bark. 
With  the  bear's  hide,  rough  and  dark. 

And  the  red-deer's  skin. 

Window-tracery,  small  and  slight. 
Woven  of  the  willow  white, 
Lent  a  dimlv  checkered  light ; 

And  the  night-stars  glimmered  down. 
Where  the  lo<lge-flre*s  heavy  smoke, 
Slowly  through  an  opening  broke,   * 
In  the  lo^  roof,  ribbed  with  oak, 

Sheathetl  with  hemlock  brown. 

Cfloomed  behind  the  changeless  shade 
By  the  solemn  pine-wood  made  ; 
Through  the  nigge<l  palisade. 

In  the  open  foreground  planted, 
Glimp84'S  came  of  rowers  rowing. 
Stir  of  leaves  and  wihl-flowers  blowings 
Stei'l-like^gleams  of  water  flowing, 

111  the  sunlight  slanted. 

Hen*  the  mighty  Baslmba 

Held  his  toiig-unniicstioniHl  sway. 

From  the  White  Hills,  far  away. 

To  the  great  sea*s  soumling  shore  ; 
Chief  (if  chiefs,  his  r«*gal  word 
All  the  river  Sachems  heani. 
At  his  call  the  wurHlniice  stirrpd. 

Or  was  still  once  iiion*. 

Tliert*  his  s|M>ils  of  chas«»  and  war, 
flaw  of  wolf  and  black  )N*ar*s  |iaw, 
Panther's  skin  nii«l  eagle's  claw, 
Ijiy  lN*side  his  axe  and  Imw  ; 
And.  ailowii  the  r«M>f-iMiIe  hung, 
IxMMely  on  a  snakenikin  strung. 
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In  the  smoke  bis  scalp-locks  swung 
Grimly  to  and  fro. 

Nightly  down  the  river  going, 
Swifter  was  the  hunter's  rowing, 
When  he  saw  that  lodg^fire  glowing 

O'er  the  waters  still  and  red  ; 
And  the  squaw's  darkeye  humed  brighter, 
And  she  drew  her  blanket  tighter. 
As,  with  quicker  step  and  lighter. 

From  that  door  she  fled. 

For  that  chief  had  magic  skill. 
And  a  Pauisee's  dark  will, 
Over  powers  of  good  and  ill. 

Powers  which  bless  and  powers  which 
ban  ; 
Wizard  lord  of  Pennacook, 
Chiefs  upon  their  war-path  shook, 
When  they  met  the  steady  look 

Of  that  wise  dark  man. 

Tales  of  him  the  gray  sqnaw  told. 
When  the  winter  night-wind  cold 
Pierced  her  blanket^  thickest  fold, 

And  her  fire  burned  low  and  small. 
Till  the  ver}'  child  abed, 
Drew  its  b^r-skin  over  head, 
Shrinking  from  the  pale  lights  shed 

On  the  trembling  wall. 

All  the  subtle  spirits  hiding 
Under  earth  or  wave,  abiding 
In  the  cavemed  rock,  or  riding 

Misty  clouds  or  morning  breeze  ; 
Every  dark  intelligence, 
Secret  soul,  and  influence 
Of  all  things  which  outward  sense 

Feels,  or  hears,  or  sees,  — 

These  the  wizard's  skill  confessed. 
At  his  bidding  banned  or  blessed, 
Stormf  ul  woke  or  lulled  to  rest 

Wind  and  cloud,  and  fire  and  flood  ; 
Burned  for  him  the  drifted  snow. 
Bade  through  ice  fresh  lilies  blow, 
And  the  leaves  of  summer  grow 

Over  winter's  wood  I 

Xot  untrue  that  tale  of  old  ! 
Kow^  as  then,  the  wise  and  bold 
All  the  powers  of  Nature  hold 
Subject  to  their  kingly  will  ; 
From  the  wondering  crowds  ashore, 
Treading  life's  wild  waters  o'er, 


As  upon  a  marble  floor. 
Moves  the  strong  man  still. 

Still,  to  such,  life's  elements 
With  their  sterner  laws  dispense, 
And  the  chain  of  consequence 

Broken  in  their  pathway  lies  ; 
Time  and  change  their  vassals  making, 
Flowers  from  icy  pillows  waking, 
Tresses  of  the  sunrise  shaking 

Over  midnight  skies. 

Still,  to  th'  earnest  soul,  the  sun 
Rests  on  towered  Gibeon, 
And  the  moon  of  Ajalon 

Lights  the  battle-grounds  of  life  ; 
To  his  aid  the  strong  reverses 
Hidden  powers  and  giant  forces. 
And  the  high  stars,  in  their  courses, 

Mingle  in  his  strife  I 


III.   THE   DAUGHTER 

The  soot-black  brows  of  men,  the  yell 
Of  women  thronging  round  the  bed, 
The  tinkling  charm  of  ring  and  shell, 

The  Powah  whispering  o'er  the  dead  ! 
All  these  the  Sachem's  home  had  known, 

When,  on  her  journey  long  and  wild 
To  the  dim  World  of  Souls,  alone, 
In  her  young  beauty  passed  the  mother  of 
his  child. 

• 

Three    bow-shots    from    the    Sachem's 
dwelling 
They  laid  her  in  the  walnut  shade, 
Where  a  green  hillock  gently  swelling 

Her  fitting  mound  of  burial  made. 
There  trailed  the  vine  in  summer  hours. 
The  tree-perched  squirrel  dropped  his 
shell,  — 
On  velvet  moss  and  pale-hued  flowers, 
Woven  with  leaf  and  spray,  the  softened 
sunshine  fell ! 

The  Indian's  heart  is  hard  and  cold. 

It  closes  darkly  o'er  its  care, 
And  formed  in  Nature's  sternest  mould, 

Is  slow  to  feel,  and  strong  to  bear. 
The  war-paint  on  the  Sacbem*s  face, 

Unwet  with  tears,  shone  fierce  and  red, 
And  still,  in  battle  or  in  chase, 
Dry  leaf  and  snow-rime  crisped  beneath  his 
foremost  tread. 
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Yet  when  her  name  was  heard  no  more. 
And  when  the  rube  her  mother  gave. 
And  Hmall,  light  moccasin  she  wore, 
Had  slowly  wasted  on  her  grave, 
Unmarked  of  him  the  dark  maids  sped 

Tlieir  sunset  danuo  and  moonlit  play  ; 
No  other  shared  his  lonely  bed. 
No  other  fair  young  head  upon  his  bosom 
lay. 

A  lone,  stem  man.     Yet,  as  sometimes 

The  tempest-smitten  tree  rei>eives 
From  one  Hmall  root  the  sap  which  climbs 
Its  topmoMt  spray  and  crowning  leaves, 
So  from  his  child  the  Sachem  drew 
A  life  of  l^ve  aiitl  IIo|)e,  and  felt 
His  cold  and  nigged  nature  through 
The  softness  aii<l  the  warmth  of  her  young 
being  melt. 

A  laugh  which  in  the  woodland  rang 

liemocking  ApriPs  gla<ldest  bird,  — 
A  light  and  gniccful  form  which  sprang 
To    nii*4*t    him    when    his    step    was 
heard,  — 
EycH  by  his  lodg<*-ftre  flashing  dark. 

Small  lingers  stringing  lieail  and  shoW 
Or  weaving  mats  of  brigiit-hu(?<l  bark.  — 
With  thcsi»  the  houst*hfild-gfMl  liad  graced 
his  wigwam  well. 

Child  of  the  fort*st !  strong  and  free. 

Slight-rolled,  with  l(N>sely  flowing  hair, 
She  swam  the  lake  or  climbe<l  iIk*  tree, 

Or  struck  the  Hying  bird  in  air. 
()*er  the  hea|MMl  drifts  of  winter's  moon 
lltT  snow-!«hoes  tracked  the   hunter*s 
way  ; 
And  dazzling  in  the  summer  n<iou 
The    blade  of  her  light  oar   threw  off  its 
hb(»wer  of  spray  ! 

I'nknown  to  Inrr  the  rigid  rule. 

The  dull  rest  mint,  tlie  chiding  frown, 
Tlie  weary  tortun.*  of  the  srhtMil, 

The  taming  of  wild  nature  down. 
Her  only  hire,  the  legemN  told 

.\nmnd  the  hunter*s  lire  at  night  ; 
Stars  niM'  and  set,  and  M*asons  rolled, 
Kloweri  bliHHiied  ami  snow-tlakes  fell,  un- 
(ptentioiieil  in  her  sight. 

Unknown  t«i  her  the  subtle  skill 

With  which  the  artist-eye  can  traee 
In  roi*k  and  tn*e  and  lake  and  hill 
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The  oatlines  of  divinast  grace  ; 
Unknown  the  fine  soul's  keen  unreflt* 

Which  sees,  admirea,  vet  yearns  alway ; 
Too  closely  on  her  mother's  breast 
To  note  her  smiles  of  love  the  child  of  Na> 
ture  lay  ! 

It  is  enough  for  such  to  be 

Of  common,  natural  things  a  part* 
To  feel,  with  bird  and  stream  ami  treei 
The  pulses  of  the  same  great  heart ; 
But  we,  from  Nature  long  exiled. 

In  our  cold  homes  of  Art  and  Thoagkl 
Grieve  like  the  stranger-tended  child. 
Which  seeks  its  mothi*r's  arms,  and  sees 
but  feels  them  not. 

The  garden  rose  may  richly  bloom 

In  culture<l  soil  and  genial  air. 
To  cloud  the  lif^lit  of  Fashion's  room 

Or  droop  in  Beauty's  midnight  hair  ; 
In  lonelier  grace,  to  sun  and  dew 

The  sweetbricr  on  the  hillside  shows 
Its  single  leaf  and  fainter  hue. 
Untrained  and  wildlv  free,  vet  still  a  sister 
rose  I 

Tlius  i>'er  the  heart  of  Weetamoo 

Their  mingling  shades  of  joy  and  ill 
The  instincts  of  her  nature  threw  ; 

The  savage  was  a  wonu&n  still. 
Midst  outlines  dim  of  maiden  schemes. 

Heart-colored  prophecies  of  life, 
R<ise  on  the  ground  of  her  young  dreams 
The  light  of  a  new  home,  the  lover  and  the 
wife. 


IV.    THE   WEDDING 

Cool  and  <lark  fell  the  autumn  night. 
Hut   th«»    RashalNi's  wigwam   glowed  wil 

light. 
For  down  from  its  niof,  by  green  withes 

hung,     . 
Flaring  and  smoking  the  pine-knots  swung. 

And  along  the  river  great  wood-fires 
Shot  into  the  night  tlieir  long,  red  spires, 
Showing  iN'hind  the  tall,  dark  wood. 
Flashing  befort»  on  tlu*  sweeping  flood. 


In  the  cluingeful  wind,  with  shimmer  and 

shade, 
Xow  high,  now  low,  that  firelight  plajadf 
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On  tree-leaves  wet  with  evening  dews, 
On  gliding  vrater  and  still  canoes. 

The  trapper  that  night  on  Turee's  brook, 
And  the  weary  fisher  on  Contoocook, 
Saw  over  the  marshes,  and  through  the  pine, 
And  down  on  the  river,  the  £uice-lights 
^hine. 

For  the  Saagns  Sachem  had  come  to  woo 
The  Bashalm's  daughter  Weetamoo, 
And  laid  at  her  father's  feet  that  night 
Ilia  softest  furs  and  wampum  white. 

From  the  Crystal  Hills  to  the  far  southeast 
The  river  Sagamores  came  to  the  feast ; 
And  chiefs  whose  homes  the  sea^winds  shook 
Sat  down  on  the  mats  of  Peunacook. 

They  came  from  Sunapee's  shore  of  rock. 
From  the  snowy  sources  of  Snooganock, 
And  from  rough  Cods  whose  thick  woods 

shake 
Their  pine-cones  in  Umbagog  Lake. 

From  Ammonoosuc's  mountain  pass, 
Wild  as  his  home,  came  Chepewass  ; 
And  the  Keenomps  of  the  hills  which  throw 
Their  shade  on  the  Smile  of  Manito. 

With  pipes  of  peace  and  bows  unstrung, 
Glowing  with  paint  came  old  and  young, 
In  wampum  and  furs  and  feathers  arrayed, 
To  the  dance  and  feast  the  Bashaba  made. 

Bird  of  the  air  and  beast  of  the  field. 
All  which  the  woods  and  the  waters  yield. 
On  dishes  of  birch  and  hemlock  piled, 
Garnished  and  graced  that  banquet  wild. 

Steaks  of  the  brown  bear  fat  and  large 
From  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Kearsarge  ; 
Delicate  trout  from  Babboosuck  brook. 
And  salmon  speared  in  the  Contoocook  ; 

Squirrels  which  fed  where  nuts  fell  thick 
In  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  Ottemic  ; 
And  small  wild-hens  in  reed-snares  caught 
From  the  banks  of  Sondagardee  brought ; 

• 

Pike  and  perch  from  the  Suncook  taken, 
Nuts  from  the  trees  of  the   Black  Hills 

shaken, 
Cnmberries  picked  in  the  Squamscot  bog. 
And  grapes  from  the  vines  of  Piscataquog  : 


And,  drawn  from   that  great  stone  vase 

which  stands 
In  the  river  scooped  by  a  spirit's  hands. 
Garnished  with  spoons  of  shell  and  horn. 
Stood  the  birchen  dishes  of  smoking  corn. 

Thus  bird  of  the  air  and  beast  of  the  field. 
All  which  the  woods  and  the  waters  yield, 
Furnished  in  that  olden  day 
The  bridal  feast  of  the  Bashaba. 

And  merrily  when  that  feast  was  done 
On  the  fire-lit  green  the  dance  begun. 
With  squaws'  shrill  stave,  and  deeper  hum 
Of  old  men  beating  the  Indian  drum. 

Painted  and  plumed,  with  scalp-locks  Hew- 
ing* 
And  red  arms  tossing  and  black  eyes  glow- 

XT        .  '"^' 

Now  in  the  light  and  now  in  the  shade 

Around  the  fires  the  dancers  played. 

The  step  was  quicker,  the  song  more  shrill, 
And  the  beat  of  the  small  drums  louder  still 
Whenever  within  the  circle  drew 
The  Saug^s  Sachem  and  Weetamoo. 

The  moons  of  forty  winters  had  shed 
Their  snow  upon  that  chieftain's  head. 
And  toil  and  care  and  battle's  chance 
Had  seamed  his  hard,  dark  countenance. 

A  fawn  beside  the  bison  grim, — 
Why  turns  the  bride's  fond  eye  on  him. 
In  whose  cold  look  is  naught  beside 
The  triimiph  of  a  sullen  pride  ? 

Ask  why  the  graceful  grape  entwines 
The  rough  oak  with  her  arm  of  vines  ; 
And  why  the  g^ray  rock's  rugged  cheek 
The  soft  lips  of  the  mosses  seek  : 

Why,  with  wise  instinct.  Nature  seems 
To  harmonize  her  wide  extremes, 
Linking  the  stronger  with  the  weak. 
The  haughty  with  the  soft  and  meek  ! 


V.   THE   NEW    HOME 

A  wild  and  broken  landscape,  spiked  with 
firs. 
Roughening  the  bleak  horizon's  northern 
edge; 
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Steep,  caveruous  hilUUleH,  where  black  hem- 
lock 8pur8 
And  sharp,  gray  splintcn  of  the  wind- 
swept ledge 
Pierced  the  thin-glazed  ice,  or  bristling  rose. 
Where  the  cold  rim  of  the  sky  sunk  down 
npon  the  snows. 

And  eastward  cold,  wide  marshes  stretched 

away, 
Dull,  drearv  flats  without  a  bush  or  tree, 
O'er-crossed  by  icy  creeks,  where  twice  a 

day 
Gurgled  the  waters  of  the  moon-struck 

sea ; 
And  faint  with  distance  came  the  stifled 

roar, 
The  nielam*holy  lapse  of  waves  on  that  low 

Hhore. 

No    cheerful    village    with    its    mingling 

smokes. 
No  laugh  of  children  wrestling   in  the 

snow, 
No  eamp-flre  blazing  through  the  hillside 

oaks. 
No  Hnhers  kneeling  on  the  ice  below  ; 
Yet  midst  all  desolate  things  of  sound  and 

view. 
Through    the    long  winter   moons   smiled 

dark-eyed  U'eetamoo. 

Her  heart  had  found  a  home  ;  and  freshly 

all 
ItH  Iwautiful  affections  overgrew 
Their  nigg<*d  pn)p.     As  o'er  some  granite 

wall 
Soft  vine-leaves  open  to  the  moistening 

drw 
And  warm   liright   son,  the   love   of   that 

young  wife 
Found  on  a  hartl  cold  breast  the  dew  and 

warmth  of  life. 

Th(*    Ntei'p,    bleak    hills,   the    melancholy 

ttbore, 
The  ItMig,  dead  level  of  the  marsh  lie- 

t  ween, 
A  ciiloriiig  of  unn*al  iMsiuty  wore 

Thrttiigii  the  Mift  golden  mist  of  young 

Invr  iu*«*n. 
For  oVr  thf»<««*  hills  and  from  that  drearv 

plain. 
Nightly  Hhe   welcNimed    home   her   hunter 

cliiff  again. 


No  warmth  of  heart,  no  pautou^  bunt  ol 
feeling 
Repaid  her  welcoming  smile  and  parting 
kiss, 

No  fond  and  playful  dalliance  half  con- 
cealing. 
Under  the  guise  of  mirth,  its  tenderness ; 

But,  in  their  stead,  the  warrior's  settled 
pride. 

And  vanity's  pleased  smile  with  bomage 
satisfied. 

Enough  for  Weetamoo,  that  she  alone 

Sat  on  his  mat  and  slumbered  at  bis  side ; 
That  he  whose  fame  to  her  young  ear  had 

flown 
Now  looked   upon  her  proudly  as  his 

bride ; 
That  he  whose  name  the  Mohawk  trembling 

heard 
Vouchsafed  td  her  at  times  a  kindly  look 

or  word. 

For  she  had  learned  the  maxims  of  her 

race, 
Which  teach  the  woman  to   become  a 

slave. 
And  fei>l  herself  the  pardonless  disgrace 
Of  love*H  fond  wesJcness  in  the  wise  and 

brave,  — 
The   scandal   and   the  shame  which   they 

incur, 
Wlio  give  to  woman  all  which  man  re- 

quin^s  of  her. 

So  passed  the  winter  moons.    The  tnn  at 

last 
Broke  link  by  link  the  froet  chain  of  the 

rills. 
And  the  warm  breathings  of  the  sonthwetl 

passed 
Over  the  hoar  rime  of  the  Sangus  hills  ; 
The  gray  and  desolate  marsh  grew  green 

once  nion*. 
And  the  bircb-tn*4**s  tremulous  shade  fell 

round  tlie  Sai'hem's  door. 

Then  from  fsr   Pennacook  swift   runners 
came. 
With  gift  and  gnn^ting  for  the  Saugns 
chief  ; 
BeMH*ching  him    in  the    great    Sachem's 
name. 
That,  with  the  coming  of  the  flower  and 
leaf. 
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The  aoDg  of  birds,  the  warm 'breeze  and 

the  rain. 
Young  Weetamoo  might  greet  her  lonely 

sire  again. 

And  Winnepurkit  called  his  chiefs  together, 
And  a  g^ve  council  in  his  wigwam  met, 
Solemn  and   brief  in  words,   considering 
whether 
The  rigid  rules  of  forest  etiquette 
Permitted  Weetamoo  once  more  to  look 
Upon  her  father's  face  and  green-banked 
Pennacook. 

With  interludes  of  pipe-smoke  and  strong 
water, 
The  forest  sages  pondered,  and  at  length 
Concluded  in  a  body  to  escort  her 
Up  to  her  father's  home  of  pride  and 
strength. 
Impressing  thus  on  Pennacook  a  sense 
Of  Winnepurkit's  power  and  regal  conse- 
quence. 

So  through  old  woods  which  Aukeetamit's 
hand 
A  soft  and  many-shaded  greenness  lent, 
Orer  high  breezy  hills,  and  meadow  laud 
Yellow  with  flowers,  the  wild  procession 
went, 
TUl,  rolling  down  its  wooded  banks  between, 
A  broad,  clear,  mountain  stream,  the  Merri- 
mae  was  seen. 

The  hunter  leaning  on  his  bow  undrawn, 

The  fisher  lounging  on  the  pebbled  shores. 
Squaws  in  the  clearing  dropping  the  seed- 
corn, 
Young    children    peering    through    the 
wigwam  doors, ' 
Saw  with  delight,  surrounded  by  her  train 
Of  painted  Saugus  braves,  their  Weetamoo 
again. 


VI.    AT  PENNACOOK 

The  hills  are  dearest  which   our  childish 

feet 
Hare  climbed  the  earliest ;  and  the  streams 

most  sweet 
Are  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips 

drank 
Stooped  to  their  waters  o'er  the  grassy 

bank. 
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Midst  the  cold  dreary  sea-watch.  Home's 

hearth-light 
Shines     round    the    helmsman     plunging 

through  the  night ; 
And  still,  with  inward  eye,  the  traveller 

sees 
In  close,  dark,  stranger  streets  his  native 

trees. 

The  home-sick  dreamer's  brow  is  nightly 

fanned 
By  breezes  whbpering  of  his  native  land. 
And  on  the  stranger's  dim  and  dying  eye 
The  soft,  sweet  pictures  of  his  chudhood 

lie. 

Joy  then  for  Weetamoo,  to  sit  once  more 
A  child  upon  her  father's  wigwam  floor ! 
Once  more  with  her  old  fondness  to  beg^le 
From  his  cold  eye  the  strange  light  of  a 
smile. 

The  long,  bright  days  of  summer  swiftly 

passed, 
The  dry  leaves  whirled  in  autumn's  rising 

blast, 
And  evening  cloud  and  whitening  sunrise 

rime 
Told  of  the  coming  of  the  winter-time. 

But  vainly  looked,  the  while,  young  Weeta- 
moo 

Down  the  dark  river  for  her  chief's  canoe  ; 

No.  dusky  messenger  from  Saugus  brought 

The  grateful  tidings  which  the  young  vrife 
sought. 

At  length  a  runner  from  her  father  sent. 
To  Winnepurkit's  sea-cooled  wigwam  went ; 
**  Eagle  of  Saugus,  —  in  the  woods  the  dove 
Mourns  for  the   shelter  of  thy  wings  of 
love." 

But  the  dark  chief  of  Saugus  turned  aside 
In  the  grim  anger  of  hard-hearted  pride  ; 
''I    bore    her    as    became    a    chieftain's 

daughter. 
Up  to  her  home  beside  the  gliding  water. 

**  If  now  no  more  a  mat  for  her  is  found 
Of   all   which   line   her  father's   wigwam 

round. 
Let  Pennacook  call  out  his  warrior  train. 
And  send  her  back  with  wampum   gifts 

again. 
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The  bulHed  runner  turned  upon  hiii  track, 
Beariuj^  the  wonls  of  Winnepurkit  back. 
**  Dog  of  the   Mamh/'  cried  Fennacook, 

"  no  more 
Shall  child  of  mine  sit  on  his  wigwam  floor. 

**  Go,  let  him  seek  some  meaner  squaw  to 

spread 
The  stolen  bear-skin  of  his  beggar*s  bed  ; 
Son  of  a  iii»h-liawk  !  let  him  dig  bis  clams 
For  some  vile  daughter  of  the  Agawams, 

**  Or  coward  Xipmucks  !  maj  his  scalp  dry 

black 
In  Mohawk  smoke,  before  I  send  her  back." 
He  shook  his  clenched  hand  towards  the 

ocean  wave. 
While  hoarse  assent  his  listening  council 

gave. 

AlaK,  poor  bride  !  can  thy  grim  sire  impart 
His  iron  hanliioiui  to  thy  woman's  heaK  ? 
<  >r  cold  self-t4>rturing  pride  like  his  atoiio 
For  luve  denied  and   life's  warm   beauty 
tiown  ? 

On  Autumn'K  gray  and  mournful  grave  the 

snuw 
Hung  it.4  white  wrt*atlis  ;  with  stifled  voice 

and  low 
The  river  crept,  by  one  vast  bridge  oVr- 

cnMsetl, 
Built  bv  the  hoar-locked  artisan  of  Fn»st. 

And  niiiiiv  a  moon  in  beautv  newlv  bom 
Picrvetl  the  re<l  sunstH  with  her  silver  horn. 
Or,  from  the  caHt,  iutohh  her  azure  field 
Kollfd  the  wide  brightness  of  her  f ull-orU*d 
shield. 

Yet  Winnepurkit  came  not,  — on  the  mat 
Of  the  M'onii'd  wife  h(*r  duskv  rival  kaI  ;       ' 
Ami  he,  the  while,  in  WrMtern  wikhIh  afar, 
I'rged  the  long  cluuie,  or  trod  the  |»ath  of 
war. 

Dry  up   thy  tears,  young  daughter  of  a  ; 

4'hi«»f ! 
Wa<»t<>  not  (Ml  him  th<*  Hacn-dneff^  «>f  grief  ; 
lie  tin*  t\vn'v  jipirit  <if  thy  nin*  thine  own, 
WiH  li|M  of  Ncorning,  ami  his  lioart  of  ntone.  . 

What  hfCfU  the  wnrriorof  a  hundrnl  flghtu. 
The  storiii-wom  watcher  through  long  hunt- 
ing night-N 


Cold,  crafty,  proud  of  wonuui'a  weak  dis- 
tress. 

Her  home-bound  grief  and  piniiig  looeli. 
ness? 

VII.  THE  DEPARTURE 

The  wild  March  rains  had  fallen  fast  and 

long 
The  snowy  mountains  of  the  North  among, 
Making  each  vale  a  watercourse,  each  hill 
Bright  with  the  cascade  of  some  new-niade 

rill. 

Gnawed  by  the  sunbeams,  softened  by  the 

rain, 
'  Heaved  underneath  by  the  swollen  current's 

strain, 
The  ice -bridge  yielde<l,  and  the  Merrimar 
Bore  the  huge  ruin  crashing  down  its  track. 

On  that  strong  turbid  water,  a  small  boat 
<iui(le<l  by  one  weak  haiul  was  seen  tofltwt ; 
Kvil  the  fate  which  IoomhI  it  from  the  shore, 

'  Too  early  vovager  with  too  frail  an  oar  ! 

i 

Down  the  vexe<l  centre  of  that  rushing  tide, 
'  The    thiok,    hugi*    ice-bloi>ks    threatening 

either  side. 
The  foam- white  nn-ks  of  Amoskeag  in  view. 
With   arrowy    swiftness    sped    that    light 

eanoe. 

The  tmp|M'r,  moistening  his  mooM»*s  meat 
On  the  wet  liank  by  Uncanoonuc*s  ft*et. 
Saw  the  swift  Uiat  flash  down  the  troulded 

stream  ; 
Slept   he,  or  waked  he?  was  it  truth  o; 

dream  ? 

Tlie  straining  eye  U^nt  ftmrfully  U*foie, 
Tlie  Humll  Imnd  rleiwhing  on  the  useless  oar. 
Tlie  beiul- wrought  blanket  trailing  oVr  the 

water  — 
He  knew  tln'm  all  —  woe  for  the  Sachem's 

daughter ! 

Sick  and  aweary  of  her  lonelv  life. 
Heedless  of  |H'ril,  the  htill  faithful  wife 
Had  left  her  mother's  grave,  her  fatherV 

(l(H>r, 
To  seek  the  wigwam  (»f  her  chief  once  more. 

Down  the  white  rapids  like  a  sear  Iraf 
whirled. 
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On  the  sharp  rocks  and  piled-up  ices  hurled, 
Empty  and  broken,  circled  the  canoe 
In  tne  vexed  pool  below — bat  where  was 
Weetamoo  ? 


VIII.  SONG  OF  INDIAN   WOMEN 

The  Dark  eye  has  left  us. 

The  Spring-bird  has  flown  ; 
On  the  pathway  of  spirits 
She  wanders  alone. 
The  song  of  the  wood-dove  has  died  on  our 

shore  : 
Mat  wonck  kunna-monee!    We  hear  it  no 
more  ! 

O  dark  water  Spirit ! 

We  cast  on  thy  wave 
These  furs  which  may  never 
UaDg  over  her  grave  ; 
Bear  down  to  the  lost  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore  : 
Mat  tranck  kunna-monee  I    We  see  her  no 
more  ! 

Of  the  strange  land  she  walks  in 

No  Powah  has  told  : 
It  may  bum  with  the  sunshine. 
Or  freeze -with  the  cold. 
Let  us  give  to  our  lost  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore  : 
Mat  wanck  kunna-monee  !    We  see  her  no 
more  1 

The  path  she  is  treading 

Shall  soon  be  our  own  ; 
Each  gliding  in  shadow 
Unseen  and  alone ! 
In  vain  shall  we  call  on  the  souls  gone  be- 
fore : 
Mat  wonck  kunna-monee  I    They  hear  us 
no  more  1 

O  mighty  Sowanna  1 

Thy  gateways  unfold. 
From  thy  wigwam  of  sunset 
Lift  curtains  of  gold  ! 
Take  home  the  poor  Spirit  whose  journey 

is  o'er : 
Mat  wonck  kunma-^mtmee  !    We  see  her  no 
more ! 

So  sang  the  Children  of  the  Leaves  beside 
The  broad,  dark  river's  coldly  flowing  tide  ; 


Now  low,  now  harsh,  with  sob-like  pause 
and  swell. 

On  the  high  wind  their  voices  rose  and 
fell. 

Nature's  wild  music,  —  sounds  of  wind- 
swept trees. 

The  scream  of  birds,  the  wailing  of  the 
breeze. 

The  roar  of  waters,  steady,  deep,  and 
strone,  — 

Mingled  and  murmured  in  that  farewell 
song. 


BARCLAY  OF   URY 

Amon^  the  earliest  converts  to  the  doctrines 
of  Friends  in  Scotland  was  Barclay  of  Ury,  an 
old  and  distinguished  soldier,  who  had  fought 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  Germany.  As  a 
Quaker,  he  became  the  object  of  persecution 
and  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  populace.  None  bore  the  indignities  of 
the  mob  with  grater  patience  and  nobleness 
of  soul  than  this  once  proud  gentleman  and 
soldier.  One  of  his  friends,  on  an  occasion  of 
uncommon  rudeness,  lamented  that  he  should 
be  treated  so  harshly  in  his  old  age  who  had 
been  so  honored  before.  *'I  find  more  satis- 
faction,^' said  Barclay,  *^aB  well  as  honor,  in 
being  thus  insulted  for  my  religious  principles, 
than  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  usual  for 
the  magistrates,  as  I  passed  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, to  meet  me  on  the  road  and  conduct  me 
to  public  entertainment  in  their  hall,  and  then 
escort  me  out  again,  to  gain  my  favor." 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  college  green. 

Rode  the  Laird  of  Ury  ; 
Close  behind  him,  close  beside. 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eycd. 

Pressed  the  mob  in  lury. 

Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
Jeered  at  him  the  serving-g^rl, 

Prompt  to  please  her  master  ; 
And  the  begging  carlin,1ate 
Fed  and  clothed  at  Ury 'a  gate, 

Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet,  with  calm  and  stately  mien, 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding  ; 
And,  to  all  he  saw  and  heard, 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word, 

Turning  not  for  chiding. 
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Cauie  a  truuu  with  broadswords  swinging, 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing. 

Loose  and  free  and  f roward ; 
Quoth  the  foremost,  **  Ride  him  down  I 
INish  him  I  prick  him  !  through  the  town 

Drive  the  Quaker  coward  ! " 

hut  from  out  the  thickening  crowd 
Cried  a  sudden  voice  and  loud  : 

*«  Barclay  !     Ho  I  a  BarcUy  ! " 
And  the  old  man  at  his  side 
Saw  a  comrade,  battle  tried, 

Scarred  and  sunburned  darkly  ; 

Who  with  ready  weapon  bare. 
Fronting  to  the  troopt^rs  there. 

Cried  aloud  :  **  (jod  save  us. 
Call  ve  coward  him  who  stood 

m 

Ankle  deep  in  Liitzeu's  blood. 
With  the  brave  GusUvus  ?  " 

**  Nay,  I  do  not  need  thy  sword. 
Comrade  mine,"  said  Ury*s  lord  ; 

*'  Put  it  up,  I  prav  thee : 
Passi%'e  to  llin  holy  will, 
Trust  I  in  my  Maiit«*r  still, 

E%'en  though  He  sLiy  me. 

'*  Ple<lgeH  of  thy  lo%'e  and  faith. 
Proved  on  many  a  Held  of  death. 

Not  by  me  are  needed." 
Mar^-elled  much  that  henchman  bold, 
That  his  laird,  so  stout  of  old, 

Now  HO  me«*kly  pleaded. 

**  Woe 's  the  day  I "  he  sadlv  said, 
With  a  nIowIv  shaking  hcacl. 

And  a  I«M>k  uf  pity  ; 
"  Urv*!«  honfKt  lonl  rt»viled. 
Mock  of  knave  and  xport  of  child. 

In  his  own  gtMid  city  ! 

**  S|N*ak  the  wonl,  and,  master  mine. 
As  Wf  charged  (in  Tillv*s  line. 

And  his  Walloon  laiuM'rs, 
Smiting  through  thrir  uiidHt  we  *I1  teai^h 
Civil  liiok  and  dt*c(*nt  s|»eei*h 

To  these  boyixh  pmnc<'rM ! " 


**  Marvel  not,  mine  ancient  friend, 
Like  lM*ginning,  lik«*  the  end/* 

Quoth  the  I^iinl  of  I'ry  ; 
**  Is  the  sinful  servant  mon* 
Than  his  gracious  I^>ri|  who  bore 

Bonds  and  stripes  in  Jewry  ? 


**  Give  me  joy  that  in  His  name 
I  can  bear,  with  patient  frame, 

All  these  vain  ones  offer  ; 
While  for  them  He  suffereth  long. 
Shall  I  answer  wrong  with  wroDg, 

Scoffing  with  the  scoffer  ? 

"  Happier  I,  with  loss  of  all. 
Hunted,  outlawed,  held  in  thrall. 

With  few  friends  to  greet  me. 
Than  when  reeve  and  squire  were 
Riding  out  from  Aberdeen, 

With  bared  heads  to  meet  me. 


**  When  each  goodwife,  o*er  and  o*er, 
Blesse<l  me  as  I  passed  her  door  ; 

And  the  snooded  daughter. 
Through  her  casement  glancing  down. 
Smiled  on  him  who  bore  renown 

From  red  fields  of  slaughter. 

'*  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  aooff. 
Hard  the  old  friend's  fidling  off, 

Hard  to  learn  forgiving  ; 
But  the  I^nl  His  own  rewards. 
And  His  love  with  theirs  accords. 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living. 

''  Tlirough  this  dark  and  stormy  niglit 
Faith  Upholds  a  feeble  light 

Up  the  blackness  streaking  ; 
Knowing  God*s  own  time  is  best. 
In  a  patient  hope  I  rest 

For  the  full  day-breaking ! 


n 


So  the  I^inl  of  Ury  said. 
Turning  slow  his  horse's  bead 

Towards  the  Tolbooth  priaoii. 
Where,  through  iron  g&tes,  he  haard 
Poor  disciples  of  the  Word 

i'reach  of  Christ  arisen  ! 

Xot  in  vain,  (^onfessor  old, 
L'nto  IIS  the  tulc  is  told 

Of  thy  day  <»f  trial  ; 
Ever}'  ago  on  him  who  strays 
From  iti4  brood  and  beaten  ways 

iWrs  its  seven-fold  vial. 

Happy  he  whoso  in  wan!  ear 
Angel  comfortingii  can  hear, 

()*er  the  rabble's  laughter  ; 
And  while  Hatrfd's  fagots  bum, 
(ilimpses  through  the  smoke 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 
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Knowine  this,  that  never  yet 
Share  of  Truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow  ; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed, 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus,  with  somewhat  of  the  Seer, 
Must  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  Future  borrow  ; 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain, 
And,  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain. 

Paint  the  golden  morrow !      ^ 

THE  ANGELS  OF   BUENA  VISTA 

A  letter  -  writer  from  Mexico  during  the 
Mexican  war,  when  detailing  some  of  the  inci- 
dents at  the  terrible  fight  of  Buena  Vista, 
mentioned  that  Mexican  women  were  seen 
horering  near  the  field  of  death,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  aid  and  succor  to  the  wounded. 
One  poor  woman  was  found  surrounded  by  the 
maiined  and  suffering  of  both  armies,  mimster- 
ing  to  the  wants  of  Americans  as  well  as  Mex- 
icans with  impartial  tenderness. 

Speak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking 
northward  far  away, 

0*er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o*er  the  Mex- 
ican array. 

Who  is  losing  ?  who  is  winning  ?  are  they 
far  or  come  they  near  ? 

Look  abroad,  and  tell  us,  sister,  whither 
rolls  the  storm  we  hear. 

"  Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm 

of  battle  rolls  ; 
Blood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying  ;  God  have 

mercy  on  their  souls  !  " 
Who  is  losine  ?  who  is  winning  ?     <*  Over 

hill  and  over  plain, 
I  see  but  smoke  of  cannon  clouding  through 

the  mountain  rain. " 

Holy  Mother  !  keep  our  brothers !  Look, 
Ximena,  look  once  more. 

**  Still  I  see  the  fearful  whirlwind  rolling 
darkly  as  before, 

Bearing  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and 
foeman,  foot  and  horse. 

Like  some  wild  and  troubled  torrent  sweep- 
ing down  its  mountain  course." 

Look  forth  cmee  more,  Ximena !  "  Ah !  the 
smoke  has  rolled  away  ; 


And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down 

the  ranks  of  g^y. 
Hark  !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles  !  there 

the  troop  of  Minon  wheels  ; 
There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with 

the  cannon  at  their  heels. 

<<  Jesu,  pity  !  how  it  thickens !  now  retreat 

and  now  advance  ! 
Right  against  the  blazin?   cannon  shivers 

Puebla's  charging  lance  ! 
Down  they  go,   the   brave  young   riders; 

horse  and  foot  together  fall ; 
Like  a  ploughshare  in  the  fallow,  through 

them  ploughs  the  Northern  ball." 

Nearer  came  the  storm  and  nearer,  rolling 

fast  and  frightful  on  ! 
Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  who  has 

lost,  and  who  has  won  ? 
"  Alas  !  alas  !  I  know  not ;  friend  aAd  foe 

toother  fall. 
O'er  the  dying  rush  the  living  :  pray,  my 

sisters,  for  them  all ! 

"  Lo  I     the    wind    the    smoke    is    lifting. 

Blessed  Mother,  save  my  brain  I 
I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out 

from  heaps  of  slain. 
Now  they  stagror,  blind  and  bleeding  ;  now 

they  fall,  and  strive  to  rise  ; 
Hasten,  sisters,   haste  and  save  them,  lest 

they  die  before  our  eyes  ! 

"  O  my  heart's  love  !  O  my  dear  one  I  lay 

thy  poor  head  on  my  knee  ; 
Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee? 

Canst  thou  hear  me  ?    canst  thou 

see? 
O  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle  I  O  my 

Bemal,  look  once  more 
On  the  blessed  cross  before  thee  !   Mercy  I 

mercy  I  all  is  o'er  I " 

Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena  ;  lay  thy 

dear  one  down  to  rest ; 
Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded,  lay  the  cross 

upon  his  breast ; 
Let  his  dirge   be  sung  hereafter,  and  his 

funeral  masses  said  ; 
To-day,  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  liWng 

ask  thy  aid. 

Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and 
young,  a  soldier  lay. 
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Tom  with  Hhot  and  pierctKl  with  Unces, 
blee<lin^  slow  biM  life  away  ; 

But,  as  tenderly  before  him  the  lorn  Ximvna 
knelt,  ^ 

She  saw  the  Xorthem  eagle  shining  on  his 
piAtol-bclt. 

With  a  stifled  cry  of  horror  straight  she 

turned  awav  her  head  ; 
With  a  sad  and  bitter  feeling  looked  she 

back  upon  her  dead  ; 
But  she  heard  the  youth's  low  moaning,  and 

his  struggling  breath  of  pain, 
And  she  raised  the  cooling  water  to  his 

parching  lips  again. 

Whi8pore<l  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed 

hor  luuid  and  faintly  sniikHl  ; 
Was  that  pitying  face   his  mother's?  did 

she  wutt'h  beside  her  chihl  ? 
All  hii*  stninger  wortls  with  mvauiug  her 

woiiuurs  heart  Miipplied  ; 
With  her  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  **  Mother  !  ** 

nmrnmrcd  he,  and  died  I 

**  A  bitter  curse  upon  them,  poor  boy,  who 

led  th«'C  forth, 
From  some  gi*ntle,  sjul-eyed  mother,  wec|>- 

in^,  lonely,  in  the  North  !  *' 
8|Mike  the  nioiiriiful  Me  lie  woman,  as  she 

laid  him  with  her  dead, 
And  turne<l  to  siwithe  the  living,  and  bind 

the  wounds  which  bleil. 

Look  forth  onee  mon*,  Ximeiia  !  **  Like  a 
eioud  lie  fore  the  wind 

Rolls  the  1  Kit  tie  down  the  mouutains,  leav- 
ing IiIimnI  and  death  iN'hiiid  ; 

Ah  !  tli«'y  ph'ud  in  vain  for  luerey  ;  in  the 
duHt  the  woundfd  strive  ; 

Hide  your  facfs,  holv  aii;;eU  !  O  thou 
ChriNt  of  <Iih1,  forgive  !" 

Sink,  f )  Xi^ht,  anum^  thy  mountains!  let 

the  i*(M»l,  };ray  nhadtiw.s  fall  : 
Dving  lir«>th«*r<«.  ti;;htini;  demons,  drop  thy 

curtain  ovi-r  all  ! 
Throu>;h    th«*    thiekfhin^    winter    twili;;ht, 

wiili'  apart  tUv  hatth'  ntHiMl, 
In  it^  !«h4'ath  thr  salin*  n-nttul,  and  the  can- 

non't  lips  ^n-w  coltl. 

But  the  iinblc  Mcxii'  woiiifn  ^t'll  their  Imlv 

m 

task  piirHiM-d, 
TlirtHigh  that  loii^,  dark  iii:;ht  of  sornm, 
m-oni  and  faint  aii<l  lai'kiii;'  tiMMl. 


Over  weak  and  suffering  brothera,  with  a 

tender  care  they  hung. 
And  the  dying  foeman  blessed  them  in  a 

strange  and  Northeru  tongue. 

Not  wholly  lost,  O   Father  1  b  this  evU 

world  of  ours  ; 
Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  upring 

ajfresh  the  Eden  flowers  ; 
From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle,  Loto  and 

I^ty  send  their  prayer. 
And  still  thy  white- winged  angels  hover 

dimly  in  our  air  ! 


THE   LEGEND   OF  ST.  MARK 

**  Tliis  Ifgvml  [to  which  my  att^'Ution  vm 
calli*d  bv  inv  fri**nd  Cliarl*^  Snniner',  is  the 
subjfct  of  a  e«fl('brHted  pieturv  by  TinC4>rvttii. 
of  whii'h  Mr.  Kot;«*Tii  punm-iiiH.'S  thi*  oriifiiud 
sketch.  The  Hlavf  lies  on  the  givund.  aiuiil  a 
crowd  of  sptH'tators.  who  look  on.  animated  lir 
all  thu  variiMiM  Hnii»tion!i  of  syni|iifcth>.  mi^r. 
t**rror;  u  woiiuui,  in  fmut.  with  a  child  in  krr 
anus.  h.M  always  b«N>ii  :ulniin*d  for  th«*  liffliki* 
vivacity  f*f  hrr  attitude  und  fxpreiwioB.  *  Thr 
excciitioiii*r  holds  up  the  bmk<-n  iinpl**nii*Btii : 
.^t.  Mark,  witli  a  headlong'  nuirciUHnt.  Mtriiw  to 
ru«h  «lown  from  heaven  in  hiwie  to  mivh  hi* 
womhipiM'r.  The  dramatic  ifronpinK  in  thi* 
picture  is  woiulfrfiil ;  th«>  colorinpr.  in  its  |fi»r- 
^iMiiis  depth  anii  haniMiny,  is.  in  Mr.  l{o^*r*'< 
itki'tch.  Iiiii'r  tlian  in  the  fiicturv.'*  —  Mlt<^ 
■  .1  «MKsoN*s  Stirrrtl  ami  Leytndarjf  .Irf,  L  ir^l. 

I  TiiK  day  is  <-losini;  dark  and  cold, 
I       With  n taring  blast  and  slet*ty  showers  ; 
I  And  through  the  dusk  the  lihu's  wear 
The  bliMiin  of  snow,  instead  of  Howert. 

,   I  turn  me  f  mm  the  gloom  without. 
To  I  Minder  oVr  a  tale  of  old  ; 
A  legend  of  th«>  agt>  of  Faith. 

\\y  dn-aming  monk  or  abbess  told. 

1  On  Tinton'tto*s  canvas  lives 
I       Tliat  fancy  of  a  loving  heart. 

In  gnicct'iil  lines  ami  sha|N*M  of  power, 
j       Anil  hues  immortal  aft  his  art. 

!   In  rrovi'iiee  (ho  the  ^t4lrv  runs) 

I  •  ' 

Then-  liv«-4l  a  lord,  to  whtuu.  as  slave, 
I   \  lN•a^j||lt-lM>y  of  t«'nder  yi'urs 

The  chance  (»f  tnide  or  eont|Uest  gave. 

Fort h-l (Miking  fmm  the  castle  tower, 
ii«>vond  the  hills  with  almonds  dark. 
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The  stiminine  eye  could  scarce  discern 
The  chapel  of  the  good  St.  Mark. 

And  there,  when  bitter  word  or  fare 
The  service  of  the  youth  repaid, 

By  stealth,  before  that  holy  shrine. 

For  grace  to  bear  his  wrong,  he  prayed. 

The  steed  stamped  at  the  castle  gate. 
The  boar-hunt  sounded  on  the  hill ; 

Why  stayed  the  Baron  from  the  chase. 
With  looks  so  stem,  and  words  so  ill  ? 

**  Go,  bind  yon  slave  !  and  let  him  learn, 
By  scath  of  fire  and  strain  of  cord. 

How  ill  they  speed  who  g^ve  dead  saints 
The  homage  due  their  living  lord  1 " 

Thev  bound  him  on  the  fearful  rack, 
\^en,  through  the   dungeon's  vaulted 
dark. 

He  saw  the  light  of  shining  robes, 
And  knew  the  face  of  good  St.  Mark. 

Tlien  sank  the  iron  rack  apart. 
The  cords  released  their  cruel  clasp. 

The  pincers,  with  their  teeth  of  fire, 
Feb  broken  from  the  torturer's  grasp. 

And  lo  !  before  the  Youth  and  Saint, 
Barred   door   and   wall   of   stone   gave 
way; 

And  np.  from  bondage  and  the  night 
They  passed  to  freedom  and  the  day  I 

0  dreaming  monk  I  thy  tale  is  true  ; 

O  painter !  true  thy  pencil's  art ; 
In  tones  of  hope  and  prophecy, 

Te  whisper  to  my  listening  heart  I 

Unheard  no  hardened  heart's  appeal 
Moans  up  to  Grod's  inclining  ear  ; 

Unheeded  oy  his  tender  eye. 
Falls  to  the  earth  no  snfferer's  tear. 

For  still  the  Lord  alone  is  Grod  f 

The  pomp  and  power  of  tyrant  man 

Are  scattered  at  his  lightest  breath, 
like  cha£f  before  the  winnower's  fan. 

Not  always  shall  the  slave  uplift 
Hit  heavy  hands  to  Heaven  in  vain. 

God's  angel,  like  the  good  St.  Mark, 

Comes    shining    down    to    break    his 
chain ! 


O  weary  ones  f  ye  may  not  see 

Your  helpers  in  their  downward  flight; 

Nor  hear  the  sound  of  silver  wings 
Slow  beating  through  the  hush  of  night ! 

But  not  the  less  gray  Dothan  shone, 
With  sunbright  watchers  bending  low, 

That  Fear's  dim  eye  beheld  alone 
The  spear-heads  of  the  Syrian  *f oe. 

There  are,  who,  like  the  Seer  of  old. 
Can  see  the  helpers  Grod  has  sent. 

And  how  life's  rugged  mountain-side 
Is  white  with  many  an  angel  tent ! 

They  hear  the  heralds  whom  our  Lord 
Sends  down  bis  pathway  to  prepare  ; 

And  light,  from  others  hidden,  shmes 
On  their  high  place  of  faith  and  prayer. 

Let  such,  for  earth's  despairing  ones, 

Hopeless,  yet  longing  to  be  free. 
Breathe  once  again  the  Prophet's  prayer  : 
.  "Lord,  ope  their  eyes,  that  they  may 
see! 


KATHLEEN 

This  ballad  was  originally  published  in  my 
prose  work,  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smithes  Jour- 
nalj  as  the  song  of  a  wandering  Milesian  school- 
master. In  the  seventeenth  century,  slavery 
in  the  New  World  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  natives  of  Africa.  Political  offenders  and 
criminals  were  transported  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  plantations  of  Barbadoes  and 
Virginia,  where  they  were  sold  like  cattle  in  the 
market.  Kidnapping  of  free  and  innocent 
white  persons  was  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  seaports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

O  NoRAH,  lay  your  basket  down. 

And  rest  your  weary  hand. 
And  come  and  hear  me  sing  a  song 

Of  our  old  Ireland. 

There  was  a  lord  of  Galaway, 

A  mighty  lord  was  he  ; 
And  he  did  wed  a  second  wife, 

A  maid  of  low  degree. 

But  he  was  old,  and  she  was  young. 

And  so,  in  evil  spite. 
She  baked  the  black  bread  for  his  Irin, 

And  fed  her  own  with  white. 
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She  whipped  the  maids  and  stanred  the 
kern. 

And  drove  away  the  poor  ; 
^  Ah,  woe  is  me  !     the  old  lord  said, 

*'  I  rue  my  hargain  sore  I " 

This  lord  he  had  a  daughter  fair. 

Beloved  of  old  and  young. 
And  nightly  round  the  sheiuing-fires 

Of  her  the  gleeman  sung. 


<« 


As  sweet  and  good  is  voung  Kathleen 
As  Eve  before  her  fail ;  ** 
So  sang  the  harper  at  the  fair, 
So  harped  he  in  the  hall. 

'*  Oh,  come  to  me,  my  daughter  dear  1 

Come  sit  upon  my  knee. 
For  looking  in  your  face,  Kathleen, 

Your  mother's  own  I  see  1 " 

He    smoothed     and     smoothed    her    hair 
awav, 

lie  kissed  her  forehead  fair  ; 
**  It  is  my  darling  Mary*H  brow. 

It  is  my  darling*s  hair  ! " 

Oh,  then  spake  up  the  angry  dame, 

**(Bet  up,  get  up,"  quoth  she, 
'*  I  'U  sell  ve  over  Ireland, 

1 11  sellye  o*er  the  sea  !  '* 

She  clipped  her  glossy  hair  away, 
That  none  her  rank  might  know, 

She  took  away  her  gowu  of  silk. 
And  ga%'e  her  one  of  tow, 

And  sent  her  down  to  limerick  town 

And  to  a  seaman  sold 
This  daughter  of  an  Irish  lord 

For  ten  good  |Miunds  in  gold. 

The  lonl  he  Hmote  upon  his  breast. 

And  tort*  h'm  bi*ard  so  gray; 
But  he  was  old,  and  she  was  young. 

And  HO  she  hail  her  wav. 

Sure  that  same  night  the  Banshee  howled 

To  fright  the  evil  dimie. 
And  fairy  folks  who  love<l  Kathleen, 

With  fnm-nd  toreli(*s  came. 

She   watrhffl    them  glancing  through   the 
tn»es 
And  glimmering  down  the  hill  ; 


They  crept  before  the  dead-vault  door. 
And  there  they  all  stood  still ! 

*'  Get  up,  old  man !  the  wake-lighta  shine  I  *' 
'*  Ye  murthering  witch,'*  qu<»th  he, 

'^  So  I  'm  rid  of  your  tongue,  I  littlo  can 
If  they  shine  for  you  or  me."* 

"  Oh,  whoso  brings  my  daughter  haekt 
My  gold  and  land  shall  luive !  " 

Oh,  then  spake  up  his  handsome  page, 
'*  No  gold  nor  land  I  erave  I 

'*  But  give  to  me  your  daughter  dear. 

Give  sweet  Kathleen  to  me. 
Be  she  on  sea  or  be  she  on  land, 

I  '11  bring  her  back  to  thee." 

'<  My  daughter  is  a  lady  bom. 

And  you  of  low  degree. 
But  she  shall  be  your  bride  the  day 

You  bring  her  back  to  me." 

He  saile<l  east,  he  sailed  west. 

And  far  and  long  sailed  he. 
Until  he  came  to  Boston  town. 

Across  the  great  salt  sea. 

"  Oh,  have  ye  seen  the  voung  Kathleen, 

The  flower  of  Ireland  ? 
Ye  '11  know  her  bv  her  eves  so  blue. 

And  by  her  snow-white  hand  I  " 

Out  spake  an  ancient  man,  **  I  know 

The  maiden  whom  ye  mean  ; 
I  bought  her  of  a  Limerick  man. 

And  she  is  callecl  Kathleen. 

**  Xo  skill  hath  she  in  household  wori[. 

Her  hands  niv  soft  and  white, 
Y(*t  well  by  loving  looks  ami  ways 

8he  doth  her  c«»st  requite." 

So  up  they  walkcnl  through  Boston  town. 

Anil  met  a  mai(l«*n  fair, 
A  little  Ikasket  on  her  arm 

So  snowv-white  ami  bare. 

*'  Come  hither,  chilil,  and  say  haat  thou 

This  young  man  ever  set*n  ?  " 
Thfv  wept  within  ea«*h  other's  arms, 

Tlie  pngt*  and  young  Kathleen. 

**  i  )h  give  to  me  this  darling  child. 
And  take  my  purse*  of  gohl." 
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Nay,  not  by  me,"  her  master  said, 
**  Shall  sweet  Kathleeo  be  sold. 


**  We  loved  her  in  the  place  of  one 

The  Lord  hath  early  ta'eu  ; 
But,  since  her  heart 's  in  Ireland, 

We  give  her  back  again  !  " 

Oh,  for  that  same  the  saints  in  heaven 

For  his  poor  soul  shall  pray, 
And  Mary  Mother  wash  with  tears 

His  heresies  away. 

Sure  now  they  dwell  in  L^land ; 

As  yon  go  up  Claremore 
Ye  11  see  their  castle  looking  down 

The  pleasant  Galway  shore. 

And  the  old  lord's  wife  is  dead  and  gone. 

And  a  happy  man  is  he. 
For  he  sits  beside  his  own  Kathleen, 

With  her  darling  on  his  knee. 


THE  WELL   OF   LOCH    MAREE 

Pennant,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  de- 
scribes the  holy  well  of  Loch  Maree,  the  waU^rs 
of  which  were  supposed  to  effect  a  miraculous 
cure  of  melancholy,  trouble,  and  insanity. 

Calm  on  the  breast  of  Loch  Maree 

A  little  isle  reposes  ; 
A  shadow  woven  of  the  oak 

And  willow  o'er  it  closes. 

Within,  a  Druid's  mound  is  seen. 
Set  round  with  stony  warders  ; 

A  fountain,  gushing  through  the  turf. 
Flows  o'er  its  grassy  borders. 

And  whoso  bathes  therein  his  brow. 
With  care  or  madness  burning, 

Feels  once  again  his  healthful  thought 
And  sense  of  peace  returning. 

O  restless  heart  and  fevered  brain. 

Unquiet  and  unstable, 
That  holy  well  of  Loch  ^iaree 

Is  more  than  idle  fable  ! 

Life's  changes  vex,  its  discords  stun. 
Its  glaring  sunshine  blindeth. 

And  blest  is  he  who  on  his  way 
That  fount  of  healing  fiudeth  I 


The  shadows  of  a  humbled  will 
And  contrite  heart  are  o'er  it ; 

Go  read  its  legend,  "  Trust  in  God," 
On  Faith's  white  stones  before  it. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF   THE  HERMITS 

The  incident  upon  which  this  poem  is  based 
is  related  in  a  note  to  Bemardin  Henri  Saint 
Pierre's  Etudes  de  la  Nature. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  the  Her- 
mits a  little  before  they  sat  down  to  their  table, 
and  while  they  were  still  at  church.  J.  J. 
Rousseau  proposed  to  me  to  offer  up  our  devo- 
tions. The  hermits  were  reciting  the  Litanies 
of  Providence,  which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
After  we  had  addressed  our  prayers  to  GJod, 
and  the  hermits  were  proceeding  to  the  refec- 
tory, Rousseau  said  to  me,  with  his  heart 
overflowing,  *At  this  moment  I  experience 
what  is  said  in  the  gospel :  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.     There  is  here  a  feeling  of 

r^ace  and  happiness  which  penetrates  the  soul.' 
said,  *  If  F^nelon  had  lived,  you  would  have 
been  a  Catholic'  He  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 
lus  eyes,  *  Oh,  if  F^nelon  were  alive,  I  would 
struggle  to  get  into  his  service,  even  as  a, 
lackey ! '  "  ^ 

In  my  sketch  of  Saint  Pierre,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  somewhat  antedated  the  period  of 
his  old  ag^e.  At  that  time  he  was  not  probably 
more  than  fifty.  In  describing  him,  I  have  by 
no  means  exaggerated  his  own  history  of  his 
menlU  condition  at  the  period  of  the  story. 
In  the  fragmentary  Sequel  to  his  Studies  of 
Nature,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself:  **The  in- 
gratitude of  those  of  whom  I  had  deser\'ed 
kindness,  unexpected  family  misfortunes,  the 
total  loss  of  my  small  patrimony  through  en- 
terprises solely  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
my  country,  the  debts  under  which  I  lay  op- 
pressed, the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes,  —  these 
combined  calamities  made  dreadful  inroads 
upon  my  health  and  reason.  ...  I  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  in  a  room  where  there 
was  company,  especisdiy  if  the  doors  were  shut. 
I  could  not  even  cross  an  alley  in  a  public  g^ar- 
den,  if  several  persons  had  got  together  in  it. 
When  alone,  my  malady  subsided.  I  felt  my- 
self likewise  at  ease  in  places  where  I  saw  chil- 
dren only.  At  the  sight  of  any  one  walking 
up  to  the  place  where  I  was,  I  felt  my  whole 
frame  ag^itated,  and  retired.  I  often  said  to 
mj'self,  *"  My  sole  study  has  been  to  merit  well 
of  mankind ;  why  do  I  fear  them  ? '  " 

He  attributes  his  improved  health  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  counsels  of  his  friend,  J.  J. 
Rousseau.   **'  I  renounced,"  says  he,  *'  my  books. 
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I  threw  my  eyra  upon  the  worku  of  natnre, 
whii-h  N|uikH  t<i  all  my  Benaes  a  lan^'Ui^ct*  which 
iwither  timi'  mir  natiomi  hmrvi  it  in  their  iiuwer 
to  alt*T.  Tlii*n<'«*f<irth  niv  hist^tritm  taid  mv 
jdiiniiilH  wt'n*  th«*  berbo^  of  tht^  Hi'Mm  nnd 
meailowH.  My  tluiu);ht8  did  not  fi^o  forth  iMiin* 
fully  :ift«*r  (h«*in.  tw  iu  tlu*  vnm*  of  huiiuin 
avKti'iiiM :  liiit  thfir  th«m(;htM.  umiiT  a  tliouicmd 
eiif^i^^iii);  forma,  quietly  iiou);ht  nii*.  In  th**H«* 
1  Ntudi-d.  without  t^fTurt.  the  Liwm  of  that  I'ni- 
Ti*rH:d  Wisdom  whii'h  hacl  Hurntundfd  me  fruin 
tJie  onidli'.  hut  <iii  which  hen-tufure  I  had  b<^- 
Hti>wi'd  little  attention." 

Spiiikinff  of  UoiMneaa,  he  aays :  "  1  derived 
iui*x|in*if!4ihle  iiatuifaction  fnmi  Ium  MN'iety. 
Wlijit  1  nrixed  at  ill  more  tluin  hiM  f^onjnH  w:w 
hi"!  prtihity.  lie  wim  one  of  the  f««w  lit*'niry 
chanu'ten.  tried  in  the  fumaci*  of  jiflliction.  lo 
whom  you  could,  with  |ii*rf*H't  KtH-urity.  conKd«* 
your  niiMt  Hfcr«*t  thou|;htM.  .  .  .  Kven  when  he 
dcviati'd.  himI  iNM'anii*  the  victim  of  hiuiNflf  or 
of  iithiTM,  he  cNtuld  fori^et  hU  own  minery  in  I 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  lie  waa 
nnif«innly  the  lulviH-ate  of  th«>  nuMentbli*. 
Tiler**  mi^lit  1m*  iuHcrilH'd  on  Iiih  tomb  theHc 
uir«'ctiii>r  wonln  from  tb:it  H<Mik  of  which  be 
carried  alwavH  .*&lM>ut  hiiu  HonieHebft  iKimvii^eH. 
durinf;  the  laHt  years  «if  his  life :  tlis  sin*, 
whii'h  are  tnantf,  art  J'oryittn.  j'or  A*-  iuitd 
murh." 

"I  mt  b«»licve,  and  yet,  in  grief, 
I  pniy  for  help  t«>  unU'liof  ; 
Kiir  needful  htn'n;;tli  usid«>  t(»lay 
The  daily  euinberinf;.H  uf  my  way. 

**  I  *in  HJck  at  heart  of  craft  and  cant, 
Sick  <if  the  enured  eiithn>iaMt's  rsiut, 
|'nif«'MftioirK  sinuoth  byiMK*risies, 
And  cn»cds  of  iron,  and  lives  of  cane. 

"  I  ]Niii<Icr  o\*r  the  sacn*d  wonl. 
I  n'ad  till'  lecoiil  <if  our  I<oril  ; 
And,  weak  and  tmubled,  «*nvv  tbi'iii 
Wbu    ti niched     Hi»     M-ainle.ih     garineut'M 
hem  ; 

*'  Who  saw  the  tears  of  lo%'c  1I«'  wept 
AInivi'  the  i*Ta\«*  wbcri*  I«iiz;iru*i  sb'pt  ; 
Ami  bcanl,  aniitNt  tbt*  Hbadtiw>  dim 
Of  <Mivi't,  His  evening;  liwnii. 

*•  How  lib'SM'd  the  Hwinehi'nrs  low  c.-^tatt'* 
The  lN'}^<;ar  cmucliin;;  at  tin*  ^*iU\ 
The  lc|N*r  lnatliU  mid  aliborn'il. 
\Vli«»*«'  eves  of  Hi'sb  Im'Ih'KI  the  I^»nl  I 

*M)  .s:(4Teil  Mill  His  siindaU  pi-i*<i«i>d  ! 
8wcet  fountains  uf  His  iiimiihI.iv  n*-l  ! 


(>  light  and  air  of  Palestine, 
Impregnate  with  His  life  divine  ! 

"  Oh,  bear  me  thither  !    Let  me  look 
On  Silua*rt  p(»ol,  nnd  Kedrun's  brook  ; 
Kneel  at  (lethsemane,  and  by 
Geonesarvt  walk,  befure  I  die  ! 

"  Metbuiks  this  cold  and  northern  night 
Would  melt  liefore  that  Orient  light ; 
And,  wet  by  HermonV  dew  and  rain. 
My  childhood*8  faith  revi%-e  again  !  " 

So  spake  my  friend,  one  autumn  day. 
Where  the  still  river  iilid  away 
lit'ueatb  us,  and  ab(»%'e  the  brown 
Ked  curtaiiu  of  the  woodii  abut  down. 

• 

Tlien  8ai<l  I,  —  for  I  ocnild  not  brook 
The  mute  api»ealing  of  bis  l<x>k,  — 
**  I  tiN>  am  weak,  and  faith  w  Hniall, 
And  blindness  bap|>enetli  unto  all. 

**  Yet  sometimes  glimpses  on  my  sight, 
ThrtuiKb  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right ; 
And,  step  by  st«'p,  sini*e  time  liegsui, 
I  see  the  steaily  gain  of  umu  ; 

"That  all  t»f  giKxl  the  past  hath  had 
Uemains  to  make  our  own  time  glad. 
Our  comimm  daily  life  divine. 
And  everv  land  a  Palestine. 

**  Tbou  weariest  of  thy  pn'M^nt  state  ; 
What  g:iin  to  tb«H^  time  s  holiest  date  ? 
The  doubter  now  |>en-banee  liad  lii*en 
.Vs  High  Priest  or  as  Tilate  then  ! 

*'  Wlisit  thought  Chorazin's  scribes  ?  What 

faith 
In  Him  bad  Xain  and  Nazareth  ? 
Of  tilt*  few  followers  whom  He  led 
One  sold  Him,  — all  forsook  and  Hed. 

**  ( )  friend  !  we  ne«><l  nor  rtxik  nor  sand. 
Nor  storied  stn*am  of  Morning- I^and  ; 
!  The  heavens  an'  gbisMnl  in  Merrimat*.  — 
What  mon*  could  flonlan  render  back  ? 

**  W«»  lack  but  u)N«n  «'ye  and  ear 
To  find  tli«'  Orient's  marvels  here  ; 
The  htill  small  voice  in  aiitumn*s  hush. 
Yon  maple  wcmnI  the  burning  bush. 

'*  For  still  the  new  traiLSi^ends  the  uld. 
In  signs  and  tokens  manifold  ; 
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Slaves  rise  up  men  ;  Ihe  olive  waves, 
With  roots  deep  set  in  battle  graves  ! 

* 

**  Throogh  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way  ; 
Through  clouds  of  doubt,  and  creeds  of 

fear, 
A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

**  That  song  of  Love,  now  low  and  far, 
Erelong  shall  swell  from  star  to  star  ! 
That  light,  the  breaking  day,  which  tips 
The  golden-spired  Apocalypse  1 " 

Then,  when  my  good  friend  shook  his  head. 
And,  sighine,  sadly  smiled,  I  said  : 
**  Thou  mind'st  me  of  a  story  told 
In  rare  Bemardin's  leaves  of  gold." 

And  while  the  slanted  sunbeams  wove 
The  shadows  of  the  frost-stained  grove, 
And,  picturing  all,  the  river  ran 
O'er  doud  and  wciod,  I  thus  began  :  — 


In  Mount  Valerien's  chestnut  wood 
The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits  stood ; 
And  thither,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Came  two  old  pilgrims,  worn  and  g^y. 

One,  whose  impetuous  youth  defied 
The  storms  of  Baikal's  wintry  side, 
And  mused  and  dreamed  where  tropic  day 
Flamed  o'er  his  lost  Virginia's  bay. 

His  simple  tale  of  love  and  woe 
All  hearts  had  melted,  high  or  low  ;  — 
A  blissful  pain,  a  sweet  distress. 
Immortal  m  its  tenderness. 

Tet,  while  above  his  charm^  page 
Beat  quick  the  young  heart  of  his  age. 
He  walked  amidst  the  crowd  unknown, 
A  sorrowing  old  man,  strange  and  lone. 

A  homeless,  troubled  age,  —  the  gray 
Pkle  settinfi^  of  a  weary  day  ; 
Too  dull  his  ear  for  voice  of  praise, 
Too  sadly  worn  his  brow  for  Days. 

PHde,  lust  of  power  and  glory,  slept ; 
Tet  still  hb  heart  its  young  (&eam  kept. 
And,  wandering  like  the  deluge-dove, 
Still  sooght  the  resting-place  of  love. 


And,  mateless,  childless,  envied  more 
The  peasant's  welcome  from  his  door 
By  smiling  eyes  at  eventide. 
Than  kingly  gifts  or  lettered  pride. 

Until,  in  place  of  wife  and  child. 
All-pitying  Nature  on  him  smiled, 
And  gave  to  him  the  golden  keys 
To  aU  her  inmost  sanctities. 

Mild  Druid  of  her  wood-paths  dim  I 
She  laid  her  great  heart  bare  to  him. 
Its  loves  and  sweet  accords  ;  —  he  saw 
The  beauty  of  her  perfect  law. 

The  language  of  her  signs  he  knew. 
What  notes  her  cloudy  clarion  blew  ; 
The  rhythm  of  autumn's  forest  dyes, 
The  hymn  of  sunset's  painted  skies. 

And  thus  he  seemed  to  hear  the  song 
Which  swept,  of  old,  the  stars  along  ; 
And  to  his  eyes  the  earth  once  more 
Its  fresh  and  primal  beauty  wore. 

Who    sought    with    him,    from    summer 

air, 
And  field  and  wood,  a  balm  for  care. 
And  bathed  in  light  of  sunset  skies 
His  tortured  nerves  and  weary  eyes  ? 

His  fame  on  all  the  winds  bad  flown  ; 
His  words  bad  shaken  crypt  and  throne  : 
Like  fire  on  camp  and  court  and  cell 
They  dropped,  and  kindled  as  they  fell. 

Beneath  the  pomps  of  state,  below 
The  mitred  juggler's  masque  and  show, 
A  prophecy,  a  vague  hope,  ran 
His  burning  thought  from  mau  to  man. 

For  peace  or  rest  too  well  he  saw 
The  fraud  of  priests,  the  wrong  of  law. 
And  felt  how  hard,  between  the  two. 
Their  breath  of  pain  the  millions  drew. 

A  prophet-utterance,  strong  and  wild. 
The  weakness  of  an  unweaned  child, 
A  sun-brifi^ht  hope  for  human-kind. 
And  self-despair,  in  him  combined. 

He  loathed  the  false,  yet  lived  not  tnie 
To  half  the' glorious  truths  he  knew  ; 
The  doubt,  the  discord,  and  the  sin. 
He  mourned  without,  he  felt  within. 
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Tut  rod  by  him  the  imth  he  showed, 
Swvet  |iictun*H  on  hirt  easel  glowed 
Of  simple  faith,  and  loves  of  home, 
And  virtue's  golden  days  to  come. 

But  weakness,  shame,  and  folly  made 
The  foil  to  all  his  pen  |»ortrayed  ; 
Still,  wlu*re  his  dreamy  splendors  shone, 
The  shadow  of  himself  was  thrown. 

I^rtl,  what  is  man,  whose  thought,  at  times, 
Vy  to  Thy  sevenfold  brightness  climbs, 
M  hile  stiil  bin  grosser  instinct  clings 
To  earth,  like  other  creeping  things  ! 

So  rich  in  words,  in  acts  so  mean  ; 

So  high,  so  low  ;  chuuce-swung  between 

The  foulness  of  the  penal  nit 

And  Truth*s  clear  skv,  millennium-lit ! 

Vain,  pride  of  star-lent  gi*nius  I  — vain. 
Quick  fancy  and  creative  brain, 
L'nblest  by  pniyerful  sacriflce, 
Absurdly  great,  or  weakly  wLse  1 

Midst  yearnings  fur  a  truer  life. 
Without  wen*  fear*,  within  was  strife  ; 
And  still  his  wayward  act  deniiMl 
The  |)crfect  g«HMl  for  which  he  sighed. 

The  love  he  sent  forth  void  returned  ; 
Tlie  fume  that  crowned  him  si'orched  and 

burned. 
Burning,  yet  culd  and  dr«*ar  and  lone,  — 
A  lire-mount  in  a  frozen  ztmc  ! 

Like  that  th**  gmy-hainMl  sea-king  passed, 
Seen  .south wanl  from  his  slei'ty  mast. 
About  whos«*  bniws  of  cluingeless  frost 
A  wreath  uf  tLiuie  the  wild  winds  ti»s.Hed. 

Far  round  thf  mournful  U'liuty  played 
Of  lanilMMit  light  :uid  purple  shade. 
Lost  on  tht'  Hxed  and  dumb  di'spair 
Of  frozen  earth  and  sea  and  air  I 

.V  ni.in  »p:irt,  unknown,  unlov«-4l 
By  thoHi-  who<M>  wmntr*  his  m>uI  ha<l  moved, 
lie  iNif*'  llir  \kiu  of  Church  and  State. 
The  gtMMl  ui:iii\  f«*]ir,  thi'  bigot*s  bate  ! 

Forth  from  the  city*s  noi^*  and  tlirong. 
Its  |Minip  and  s)i:imi*,  its  !«in  and  wrong, 
Th*'  twiiin  tliat  sumnier  <Liy  had  strayed 
To  MtHint  Valerien's  chestnut  sluule. 


To  them  the  green  fields  and  the  wood 
Lent  something  of  their  quietude. 
And  golden-tinted  sunset  seemed 
Prophetical  of  all  they  dreamed. 


The  hermits  from  their  simple 
The  bell  ivas  calling  home  to  prajren, 
And,  listening  to  its  sound,  the  twain 
Seemed  lapped  in  childhood's  tnut  agauL 

Wide  open  stood  the  chapel  door  ; 

A  sweet  old  music,  swelhng  o'er 

Low  prayerful  murmurs,  issued  thenoe,— 

The  Litanies  of  Providence  ! 

Then    Rousseau  spake :  **  W^re   two  or 

three 
In  His  name  meet,  He  there  will  be !" 
And  then,  in  silence,  on  their  kmH*s 
They  sank  beneath  the  ehestnut-treea. 

As  to  the  blind  returning  light. 
As  daybreak  to  the  Arctic  night. 
Old  faith  revi%'e<l ;  the  doubts  of  jean 
Dissolveil  in  reverential  tears. 

That  gush  of  feeling  overpast, 
**  Ah  me  !  "  Bernanlin  siglusl  at  last, 
**  I  would  thy  bitterest  foes  could  see 
Thy  heart  as  it  is  seen  of  me  ! 

'  **  No  church  of  God  liast  thou  denied  ; 
,  Thou  hast  but  spunie<l  in  scorn  aside 

A  Uire  and  hollow  counterfeit. 

Profaning  the  pure  name  of  it ! 

j  **  With  dry  dead  moss  and  marish  weeds 
.   His  lire  the  western  henlsnuui  feeds. 
And  greener  fr«>ni  the  ashen  plain 
The  sweet  spring  grasses  rise  again. 

'*  Nor  thunder-iN'al  nor  mighty  wind 
1  disturb  the  S4»lid  skv  lN*hind  ; 
Aiul  tlinmgh  tlu*  chuid  the  r«M|  l»lt  rends 
The  calm,  still  smile  of  Hea%*en  deseemls! 

''Thus  tlirtHigh  tlu'  world,  like  bolt  aud 

blast. 
And  scourging  tin*,  thy  wonN  have  |iassefL 
Clouds  bn*ak,  —  the  steadfast  heavens  rp- 

niain  ; 
Weeds  burn,  —  the  ashes  feed  the  grain  ! 

**  But  who«i'  striven  with  wrong  may  Hud 
lis  touch  |>ollute,  its  darkuesii  blind  ; 
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And  learn,  as  latent  fraud  is  shown 
In  others'  faith,  to  doubt  his  own. 

**  With  dream  and  falsehood,  simple  trust 
And  pious  hope  we  tread  in  dust ; 
Lost  the  calm  faith  in  goodness,  —  lost 
The  baptism  of  the  Pentecost ! 

"  Alas  !  —  the  blows  for  error  meant 
Too  oft  on  truth  itself  are  spent, 
As  through  the  false  and  vile  and  base 
Looks  forth  her  sad,  rebuking  face. 

**  Not  ours  the  Theban's  charmed  life  ; 
We  come  not  scathless  from  the  strife  ! 
The  Python's  coil  about  us  clings, 
The  trampled  Hydra  bites  and  stings  ! 

**  Meanwhile,  the  sport  of  seeming  chance. 
The  plastic  shapes  of  circumstance. 
What  might  have  been  we  fondly  guess, 
If  earlier  bom,  or  tempted  less. 

^  And  thou,  in  these  wild,  troubled  days, 
Misjudged  alike  in  blame  and  praise. 
Unsought  and  undeserved  the  same 
The  skeptic's  praise,  the  bigot's  blame  ;  — 

**  I  cannot  doubt,  if  thou  hadst  been 
Among  the  highly  favored  men 
Who  walked  on  earth  with  F^nelon, 
He  would  have  owned  thee  as  his  son  ; 

**  And,  bright  with  wings  of  cherubim 

Visibly  waving  over  him. 

Seen  through    his    life,   the  Church  had 

seemed 
All  that  its  old  confessors  dreamed." 

^1  would  have  beeu,"  Jean  Jacques  re> 

plied, 
**  The  humblest  servant  at  his  side, 
Obscnre,  unknown,  content  to  see 
How  beautiful  man's  life  may  be  t 

**  Oh,  more  than  thrice-blest  relic,  more 
Than  solemn  rite  or  sacred  lore, 
Tlie  holy  life  of  one  who  trod 
The  foot-marks  of  the  Christ  of  God  I 

**  Amidst  a  blinded  world  he  saw 
The  oneness  of  the  Dual  law  ; 
That  Heaven's  sweet  peace  on  Earth  be- 
gan. 
And  God  was  loved  through  love  of  man. 


**  He  lived  the  Truth  which  reconciled 
The  strong  man  Reason,  Faith,  the  child  ; 
In  him  belief  and  act  were  one. 
The  homilies  of  duty  done  ! " 

So  speaking,  through  the  twilight  g^y 
The  two  old  pilgrims  went  their  way. 
What  seeds  of  life  that  day  were  sown, 
The  heavenly  watchers  knew  alone. 

Time  passed,  and  Autumn  came  to  fold 
Green  Summer  in  her  brown  and  gold  ; 
Time  passed,  and  Winter's  tears  of  snow 
Dropped  on  the  grave-mound  of  Rousseau. 

"  The  tree  remaineth  where  it  fell. 
The  pained  on  earth  is  pained  in  hell  I  " 
So  priestcraft  from  its  altars  cursed 
The  mournful  doubts  its  falsehood  nursed. 

Ah  !  well  of  old  the  Psalmist  prayed, 
"  Thy  hand,  not  man's,  on  me  be  laid  ! " 
Earth  frowns  below.  Heaven  weeps  above, 
And  man  is  hate,  but  God  is  love  I 

No  Hermits  now  the  wanderer  sees. 
Nor  chapel  with  its  chestnut-trees  ; 
A  morning  dream,  a  tale  that 's  told. 
The  wave  of  change  o'er  all  has  rolled. 

Yet  lives  the  lesson  of  that  day  ; 
And  from  its  twilight  cool  and  gray 
Comes  up  a  low,  sad  whisper,  **  Make 
The    truth    thine    own,   for    truth's   own 
sake. 

"  Why  wait  to  see  in  thy  brief  span 
Its  perfect  flower  and  fruit  in  man  ? 
No  saintly  touch  can  save  ;  no  balm 
Of  healing  hath  the  martyr's  palm. 

"  Midst  soulless  forms,  and  false  pretence 
Of  spiritual  pride  and  pampered  sense, 
A  voice  saitb,  *  What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Be  true  thyself,  and  follow  Me  ! ' 

*'  In  days  when  throne  and  altar  heard 
The  wanton's  wish,  the  bigot's  word. 
And  pomp  of  state  and  ritual  show 
Scarce  hid  the  loathsome  death  below,  — 

**  Midst  fawning  priests  and  courtiers  foul, 
The  losel  swarm  of  crown  and  cowl, 
White-robed  walked  FraiKjois  F^nclon, 
Stainless  as  Uriel  in  the  sun  ! 
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**  Yet  in  bis  time  the  stake  blmzed  red, 
The  poor  were  eaten  up  like  bread  : 
Men  knew  him  not ;  his  garment's  hem 
No  healing  virtue  had  for  them. 

'*  Alas  I  no  present  saint  we  find  ; 
Tlic  white  cymHr  gleams  far  behind. 
Revealed  iu  outline  vague,  sublime. 
Through  telescopic  mists  of  time  ! 

'*  Tniflt  not  in  man  with  passing  breath, 
But  iu  the  Lord,  old  Scripture  saith  ; 
The   truth  which   saves  thou   mayett  not 

blend 
With  false  professor,  faithless  friend. 

**  Searvli  thine  own  heart.     What  paineth 

thee 
In  others  in  thyself  mav  be  ; 
All  duHt  is  frail,  all  flesh  is  weak  ; 
Be  thou  the  true  luaii  thou  dost  seek  t 

''Where    now   with    pain    thou    treadest, 

tro<l 
The  whitest  of  the  saintn  of  God  ! 
To  show  thee  when*  th«Mr  feet  were  set. 
The  light  which  led  them  shiueth  yet. 

"  The  footprint!*  of  the  life  divine. 
Which  marked  thfir  |mth,  remain  in  thine  ; 
Ami  that  great  Life,  transfused  in  theirs. 
Awaits  thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  prayers ! 

A  IcKMin  which  I  well  mav  heed, 
A  wf»r«l  itf  fitnesit  to  mv  nee<l  ; 
S<i  fn>iu  that  twilight  ro<»l  and  gray 
Stilt  saith  a  voice,  or  seems  to  say. 


We  n^M\  and  slowly  homeward  tiime<1, 
Wliih*  down  the  west  the  HunM>t  burned  ; 
And,  in  it.t  light,  hill,  wo«id,  and  tide. 
And  human  fonuM  8i*eni«*4l  gloriHt^l. 

Th<'  villu);«*  IninieH  tniUHfigiired  sttMNl, 
And  piirpli*  hluffn,  wIiom*  Indting  woud 
ArriMH  th«'  watiTH  Iranrd  to  hold 
The  yelhtw  lonven  like  lanipi  of  gold. 

Tlu'U  Niiake  mv  frien<l  :  "Tliv  words  are 

tni*'  ; 
Fon'VtT  iiUl,  fon'viT  Mi'w, 
Tlii'M*  Iionu'-M'fu  j«plendi>rH  are  the  same 
Whirli  oviT  K«4l«Mrh  Nuiisetii  came. 


t» 


'^To  these  bowed  heaveoi  let  wood  and 

hill 
Lift  voiceless  praise  and  anthem  still  ; 
Fall,  warm  with  blessing,  over  them. 
Light  of  the  New  deruaUem  I 

**  Flow  on,  sweet  river,  like  the  stream 
Of  cJohn*s  Apocalyptic  dream  ! 
This  mapled  ridge  shall  Iloreb  be. 
Yon  green-banked  lake  our  Galilee  I 

**  Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  shore  ; 
God's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there, 
Are  now  and  here  and  bvery  where." 


TAULER 

Taulrr,  the  preacher,  walked,  one  an* 

tumn  day. 
Without   the  walls  of  Strasburg,  by  the 

Rhine, 
Pondering  the  solemn  Miracle  of  Life  ; 
As  one  who.  wandering  in  a  starless  night. 
Feels  momently  the  jar  of  unseen  waves. 
And  hears  the  thunder  of  an  unknown  sea» 
Breaking  along  an  uniniagined  shore. 

And  as  he  walked  he  prayed.     Even  the 

same 
Old  prayer  with  which,  for  half  a  score  of 

years. 
Morning,  and  noon,  and  evening,  lip  and 

heart 
Had  gnMine<l  :  *'  Have  pity  upon  roe.  Lord  t 
Thou   M-i^st,  while   teaching  others,  I  am 

blind. 
Send  me  a  nuui  who  can  direct  my  steps  !  ** 

Tlien,  as  he  mus4*<l,  he  heanl  along  his 

path 
A  sound  aji  of  an  old  man's  staff  among 
Tlie  dry.  dead  linden-leaves  ;  and,  looking 

up. 
He  saw  a  stranger,  weak,  and  poor,  and 

old. 

"  Peace   be  unto   thee,  father  f  **  Taairr 

said, 
'*(io«l   give  thee   a  good  day!**     The  old 

iiuin  niiM'd 
Slowly  hiit  calm  blue  eyes.     **I  thank  thee, 

Htui  ; 
But  all  my  days  are  good,  and  none  ate  ilL' 
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Wonderiug  thereat,  the  preacher  spake 

again, 
**  God  give  thee  happy  life."    The  old  man 

smiled, 
**  I  never  am  unhappy." 

Taoler  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  stranger's  coarse  gray 

sleeve  : 
^  Tell  me,  O  father,  what  thy  strange  words 

mean. 
Surely  man's  days  are  evil,  and  his  life 
Sad  a9  the  grave  it  leads  to."    "  Nay,  my 

son. 
Our  times  are  in  Grod's  hands,  and  all  our 

days 
Are  as  our  needs  ;  for  shadow  as  for  sun, 
For  cold  as  heat,  for  want  as  wealth,  alike 
Oar  thanks  are  due,  since  that  is  best  which 

is; 
And  that  which  is  not,  sharing  not  His  life, 
Is  evil  only  as  devoid  of  good. 
And  for  the  happiness  of  which  I  spake, 
I  find  it  in  submission  to  His  will. 
And  ealm  trust  in  the  holy  Trinity 
Of  Knowledge,  Goodness,  and  Almighty 

Power." 

SQently  wondering,  for  a  little  space, 
Stood  the  great  preacher ;  then  he  spake 

as  one 
Who,  suddenly  grappling  with  a  haunting 

thought 
Which    long    has    followed,     whispering 

through  the  dark 
Strange   terrors,  drags  it,  shrieking,  into 

light: 
**  What  if  Grod's  will  consign  thee  hence  to 

HcU?" 

**  Then,"  said  the  stranger,  cheerily,  **  be 

it  so. 
What-  Hell  may  be  I  know  not ;  this  I 

know, — 
I  cannot  lose  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
One  arm.  Humility,  takes  hold  upon 
His  dear  humanity  ;  the  other.  Love, 
Clasps  his  Divinity.     So  where  I  go 
He  goes  ;  and  better  fire-walled  Hell  with 

Him 
Hum  golden-gated  Paradise  without." 

Tears  sprang  in  Tauler's  eyes.     A  sud- 
den light. 
Like  the  first  ray  which  fell  on  chaos,  clove 


Apart  the  shadow  wherein  he  had  walked 
Darkly  at  noou.     And,  as  the  strange  old 

man 
Went  his  slow  way,  until  bis  silver  hair 
Set  like  the  white  moon  where  the  hills  of 

vine 
Slope  to  the  Rhine,  he  bowed  his  head  and 

said  : 
**  My  prayer  is  answered.    Grod  hath  sent 

the  man 
Long  sought,  to  teach  me,  by  his  simple 

trust, 
Wisdom' the  weary  schoolmen  never  knew." 

So,  entering  with  a  changed  and  cheer- 
ful step 
The  city  gates,  he  saw,  far  down  the  street, 
A  mififhty  shadow  break  the  light  of  noon. 
Which  tracing  backward  till  its  airy  lines 
Hardened  to  stony  plinths,  he  raised  his  eyes 
O'er  broad  facade  and  lofty  pediment. 
O'er  architrave  and  frieze  and  sainted  niche. 
Up  the   stone  lace-work  chiselled  by  the 

wise 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  dizzily  up  to  where 
In  the  noon-brightness  the  g^eat  Minster's 

tower. 
Jewelled  with  sunbeams  on  its  mural  crown, 
Rose  like  a  visible  prayer.     <*  Behold  I "  he 

said, 
"The  stranger's  faith  made  plain  before 

mine  eyes. 
As  yonder  tower  outstretches  to  the  earth 
The  dark  triangle  of  its  shade  alone 
When  the  clear  day  is  shining  on  its  top, 
So,  darkness  in  the  pathway  of  Man's  life 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  Gpd's  providence. 
By  the  great  Sun  of  Wisdom  cast  thereon  ; 
And  what  is  dark  below  b  light  in  Heaven." 


THE  HERMIT  OF  THE  THEBAID 

O  STRONG,  upwelling  prayers  of  faith. 
From  inmost  founts  of  life  ye  start,  — 

The  spirit's  pulse,  the  vital  breath 
Of  soul  and  heart ! 

From  pastoral  toil,  from  traffic's  din, 
Alone,  in  crowds,  at  home,  abroad, 

Unheard  of  man,  ye  enter  in 
The  ear  of  God. 

Ye  brook  no  forced  and  measured  tasks. 
Nor  weary  rote,  nor  formal  chains  ; 
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The  simple  heart,  that  freely  asks 
In  love,  obtains. 

For  man  the  living  temple  is  : 

The  men*y-seat  and  cherubim, 
And  all  the  holy  mysteries, 

He  bears  with  huu. 

And  most  avails  the  prayer  of  love. 
Which,  wortUess,  shapes  itself  in  deeds, 

And  wearies  Heaven  for  naught  above 
Our  common  needs. 

Which  brings  to  God's  all-perfect  will 
Tliat  tnixt  of  His  undoubting  child 

Whereby  all  seeming  good  and  ill 
Arc  reconciled. 

And,  seeking  not  for  special  signs 

Of  favor,  is  content  to  fall 
Within  the  providence  which  shines 

And  rains  on  all. 

Alone,  the  Thebaid  hermit  leaned  * 

At  noontime  o*er  the  sacred  word. 

Was  it  un  angel  or  a  fiend 
Whose  voice  he  heard  ? 

It  broke  the  desert's  hush  of  awe, 
A  human  utterance,  sweet  and  mild  ; 

And,  looking  up,  the  hermit  saw 
A  little  child. 

A  child,  with  wonder- widened  eyes, 
<  )Vruw«*d  and  troublinl  by  the  sight 

Of  hot,  red  sands,  and  brazen  skies, 
And  anchorite. 

**  What  dost  thou  here,  poor  man  ?      No 
shade  i 

Of  cool,   green    palms,   nor    grass,  nor 
well. 
Nor  com,  nor  vines.**      The  hermit  said  : 
••With(;od  I  dwell. 

**  Alone  with  Him  in  this  great  calm, 
I  live  not  by  the  outwanl  sense ; 

My  Nile  bin  love,  my  sheltering  palm 
HiA  |>nividcn«*e.*' 

Tlie  child  gazed  round  him.    **  Doch  (Sod 
live 

Hen*  oiilv  ? — where  the  desert *h  rim 
Is  green  with  corn,  at  morn  and  eve. 

We  pray  to  Him. 


«  My  brother  tills  beside  the  Nile 
His  little  field  ;   beneath  the  leavM 

My  sisters  sit  and  spin,  the  while    - 
My  mother  weaves. 

**  And  when  the  millet's  ripe  heads  fall. 
And  all  the  bean-field  hangs  in  pod, 

My  mother  smiles,  and  says  that  all 
Are  gifts  from  God. 

"  And  when  to  share  our  e%'eninff  meal. 
She  calls  the  stranger  at  the  door. 

She  savs  God  fills  the  hands  that  deal 
Food  to  the  poor." 

Adown  the  hermit's  wasted  cheeks 
Glistened  the  flow  of  human  tears  ; 

**  Dear  \jord  I "  he  said,  **  Thy  angel  speaks, 
Thy  servant  hears." 


Within  his  arms  the  child  he  took. 
And  thought  t>f  home  and  life  with 

And  all  his  pilgrim  feet  forsook 
Returned  again. 


The  palmy  shallows  cool  and  long, 

The    eyes   that    smiled    through   lavisb 
locks 

Home*s  cradle-hymn  and  harvest-song. 
And  bleat  of  flocks. 

*'  O  child  ! "  he  said,  **  thou  teachest  me 
There  is  no  place  wlu're  God  is  not  ; 

That  love  will  make,  where'er  it  bt* , 
A  holy  H|>ot.' 
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He  rose  from  off  the  deM*rt  sand. 
And,  leaning  on  his  staff  of  thorn. 

Went  with  the  young  child  haml  in  hand. 
Like  night  with  mom. 

Tliey  chmmmI  the  dcnert's  burning  line. 
And  heard  the  |>alni-tn*e*s  mstling  fan. 

The  Nile-binrs  cry,  the  low  of  kine. 
And  voice  of  uwn. 

UnnucHtioning,  his  childish  guide 
He  f(»IIowed,  as  the  small  Jtand  led 

To  when*  ii  wtunaii,  gehtle-f*yed. 
Her  distaff  fed. 

She  rtKM*,  s\w  elaMped  her  tniant  lioy, 

She  thanked  the  stranger  with  her  eyes; 

The  hermit  giued  in  doubt  and  joy 
Ami  dumb  suq>rise. 
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And  lo  !  —  with  sudden  warmth  and  Hght 
A  tender  memonr  thrilled  his  frame  ; 

Xew-bom,  the  world-lost  anchorite 
A  man  became. 

**  O  sister  of  £1  2^ra's  race, 

Behold  me  !  —  had  we  not  one  mother  ?  *' 
She  gazed  into  the  stranger's  face  : 

**  Thou  art  my  brother  I " 

'^  O  kin  of  blood  I     Thy  life  of  use 
And  patient  trust  is  more  than  mine  ; 

And  wiser  than  the  gray  recluse 
This  child  of  thine. 

''For,  taught    of    him    whom   Grod    hath 
sent. 

That  toil  is  praise  and  love  is  prayer, 
I  come,  life's  cares  and  pains  content 

With  thee  to  share." 

Eren  as  his  foot  the  threshold  crossed 
The  hermit's  better  life  be&^  ; 

Its  holiest  saint  the  Thebaid  lost. 
And  found  a  man  ! 


MAUD    MULLER 

The  recollection  of  some  deacendants  of  a 
H^iwrian  deserter  in  the  Revolutionary  war  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Muller  doubtless  suggested 
the  somewhat  infelicitous  title  of  a  New  Eng- 
land idyl.  The  poem  had  no  real  foundation 
in  fact,  thongh  a  hint  of  it  may  have  been  found 
in  recalling  an  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  of  a 
joomey  on  the  picturesque  Maine  seaboard 
with  my  sister  some  years  before  it  was  writ- 
ten. We  had  stopped  to  rest  our  tired  horse 
nnder  the  shade  of  an  apple-tree,  and  refresh 
bim  with  water  from  a  little  brook  which 
rippled  through  the  stone  wall  across  the  road. 
A  very  beantifnl  young  girl  in  scantest  sum- 
mer attire  was  at  work  in  the  bay-field,  and  as 
we  talked  with  her  we  noticed  that  she  strove 
to  bide  her  bare  feet  by  raking  hay  over  them, 
blnshii^  as  she  did  so,  through  the  tan  of  her 
cheek  and  neck. 

Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 


But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town. 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,  — 

A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spring  that 

flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled 

up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup. 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"  Thanks  !  "  said  the  Judge  ;   "  a  sweeter 

draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees  ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered 

whether 
The   cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul 

weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown  ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed  :  *'  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat , 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 
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**  I  *d  cirt*8s  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  hare  a  new  toy  each 
day. 

**  And  I  *d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 

poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.** 

The  Judee  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the 


iidge 
hiTl, 


And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

**  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

**  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day. 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay  ; 

**  No  doubtful  lialanec  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

**  Hut  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words.*' 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters,  proud  and 

cold. 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  dosing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  k>ft  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smilt^i  that  afternoon, 
Whvu  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love- 
tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  museti  beside  the  well 
Till  the  rain  on  thi*  unraked  clover  fell. 

lit*  wtMldfd  u  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fa^hiou,  as  he  for  |Miwcr. 

Yet  i>ft,  in  hiH  marble  licartirH  bright  glow. 
He  watchfil  a  pictun*  ctmic  and  go: 

And  Hwi'ct  Muud  .Miillcr*s  hazel  eves 
I^tNikcd  «iiit  in  their  inniK*ent  »ur]iriM.*. 

Oft.  when  tlie  uine  in  biit  ^1ii.«H  wai*  red. 
He  liiuged  for  the  wayside  well  in.tti-ad  ; 

And  el<»«i4Ml  liifiexeH  on  his  g:irni<»lied  rtMini<i 
To  dream  «»f  incudows  and  clover-liItN>m». 


And  Ihe  proud  man  sighedt  with  a 

muB, 
**  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  I 


^  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day. 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay."* 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  lier  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  ehone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein  ; 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halb; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimncT  log. 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o*er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manlv  fonn  at  her  side  she  saw. 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  agai^ 
Saying  only,  **  It  might  have  been.*' 

.\la«i  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repint^r  and  household  dmdge  I 

Tiod  pitv  them  iNtth  !  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  reoalL 

For  of  all  sad  wiirdn  of  tongue  or  pen, 
Tlie   saddest  are  thcM'  :    **  It  might  have 
U*en  ! " 

Ah,  well  !  ftir  u.h  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
iK'eply  buried  fnuii  human  eyes  ; 

.\nfl,  in  the  lien'after,  angels  may 
•  UoU  the  st«ine  fmni  its  gr.ive  away  I 
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Fbom  tlie  hcATt  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from 

the  Uke  that  never  fails, 
Falls  tiie  iiaeo  io  the  green  lap  of  Conway's 

intcrrales; 
IVrre,  in  wild  and   Tirgin  freshness,  its 

waters  foam  and  now. 
As  when   Darbj  Field  first  saw  them,  two 

hundred  jears  ago. 

BodU  ¥czed  in  all  its  seaward  course  with 

bridges,  dams,  and  mills, 
How  changed  is  8aco*s  stream,  how  lost  its 

freedom  of  the  hills. 
Si  we  travel  led  JoeeWn,  factor  Vines,  and 

statclv  Champernoon 
HcArd  on  its  banks  the  graj  wolfs  howl, 

the  trumpet  of  the  loon  I 

Wtth  smoking  aide  hot  with  speed,  with 
Meeds  of  fire  and  steam, 

Wide-waked  To-dav  leaves  Yesterday  be- 
hind him  like  a  dream. 

SiJl,  from  the  hurryine  train  of  Life,  fly 
backward  far  ana  fast 

TW  nulr«toocs  of  the  fathers,  the  land- 
rks  of  the  past. 


hearts  remain  unchanged  :  the 
and  the  sin, 
TW  lovrs  and  houes  and  fears  of  old,  are  to 

oor  own  aain  ; 
Aad  if,  in  tales  our  fathers  told,  the  songs 

oar  mothers  sung, 
TfsdicJoa  wrars  a  snowy  beard,  Romance 
b  always  yoong. 

O  ifcrp  lined  man  of  traffic,  on   Saco*s 

hanks  to-dav  ! 
ft   KiU-girl   watching  late  and   long   the 

skttf tie's  restless  play  f 
L«t.  for  tW  ooee,  a  listening  ear  the  work- 

iac  hand  begnile, 
Amd  lead  my  old  Frovineial  tale,  as  suits, 

a  tffflw  or  smile  t 


And  westward  on  the  sea-wind,  that  damp 

and  gusty  grew. 
Over  cedars  darkening  inland  the  smokes 

of  Spurwink  blew. 

On  the  hearth  of  Farmer  Garvin,  blazed 

the  crackling  walnut  log  ; 
Right  and  left  sat  dame  and  goodman,  and 

between  them  lay  the  dog. 

Head  on  paws,  and  tail  slow  wagging,  and 

beside  him  on  her  mat. 
Sitting  drowsy  in  the  firelight,  winked  and 

purred  the  mottled  cat. 

"Twenty  years  !  "  said  Goodman  Garvin, 
speaking  saiily,  under  breath. 

And  his  gmy  head  slowly  shaking,  as  one 
who  speaks  of  death. 

The  goodwife  droppeil  her  needles  :  **  It  is 

twentv  vears  to-dnv. 
Since  the  Indiana  fell  on  Saco,  and  stole  our 

child  away." 

Tlien  they  sank  into  the  silence,  for  each 

know  the  other's  thought. 
Of  a  great  and  common  sorrow,  and  words 

were  needed  not. 

**  Who  kuock.s  ?  "  cried  Goodman  Garvin. 

The  iUwT  was  open  thrown  ; 
On  two  strangt^rs,  man  and  maiden,  rhtaked 

and  furred,  the  firelight  shone. 

One  with  courteous  gt^sture  lifte<l  the  bear- 
skin from  his  head  ; 

**  Lives  here  Klkanah  (larvin  ?  **  "  i  am 
be/*  the  goodnian  said. 


isg  enn  had  somided  from  gray 
Fort  Marv's  walls ; 

the    forest,   like    a  wild  beast, 
fi«r«d    and     plongcd    the    Saco*s 
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Sit  vp  down,  and  drv  and  warm  ve.  for 

•  •  • 

tlu>  night  is  chill  with  rain  '* 
And    the   guiMlwife   drew   the    settle,   and 
stirriMi  the  fire  amain. 

The   maid    unrlas{>o<i    her  cli*ak-lMHMl,  the 

firelight  glistened  fair 
In  her  large,  moist  ey«*s,  and  overs«>ft  fohU 

of  dark  brown  Imir. 

Dame   (tnr^'in    liM)kotl    ii|H>n    her  :    **  It    in 

Mary's  self  I  mm»  ! 
Dear     heart  !  "       she     oriod,     '*  now     tvll 

me,    liHS    mv    ohihl    oome    l»ack    to 


me 


•>  •• 


t 


so 
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**My   name    indeed    U   Mary/'    said    the 

stranger  sobbing  wild  ; 
**  Will  yon   be   to  me  a  mother  ?    I  am 

Mary  Garvin's  child  I 

**  She  sleeps  by  wooded  Simcoe,  but  on  her 

dying  day 
She  bade  my  father  take  me  to  her  kinsfolk 

fur  away. 

'*  And  when  the  priest  besought  her  to  do 

nie  no  such  wrong, 
She  said,  *  May  God  forgiye  me  I     I  haye 

closed  my  heart  too  long. 

**  *  When  I  hid  me  from  mv  father,  and  shut 

out  my  mother's  call, 
I  8inne<l  against  thoM*  dear  ones,  and  the 

Father  of  us  alL 

***  Christ's  loye  rebukes  no  home-loye, 
breaks  no  tie  nf  kin  apart  ; 

Ht'ttcr  heresy  in  doctrine,  than  heresy  of 
heart. 

***Tell  me  not  *thc  Church  must  cen- 
sure :  she  who  wept  the  Cross  be- 
side 

Never  made  her  own  flesh  strangers,  nor 
the  claims  of  blood  denied  ; 

**  *  And  if  she  who  wronged  her  parents, 
with  her  child  atones  to  them, 

Earthly  daughter.  Heavenly  Mother!  thou 
at  least  wilt  not  conclemn  ! ' 

**  So,  upon  her  death-bed  lying,  my  blessed 

mother  s|mke  ; 
As  we  come  to  do  her  bidding,  so  receive 

us  for  her  sake/* 

**  (iihI  Im»  nmis«*d  !  "  said  fioo<lwife  Garvin, 
**  lie  taketh,  and  He  gives  ; 

He  wouiidt>th.  but  lie  healeth  ;  in  her 
chilli  our  daughter  lives  ! " 


"  Amen  !  **  the  old  man  answered,  as  he 

bruHhtnl  a  tear  away. 
And,  kui^elin^  by  lii««  bearthntone,  said,  with 

n'\en'iiei*,  "  1^*1  us  pray." 

All  its  Oriental  svuiImiIh,  and  its  IIebn*w 

paniphriiM*, 
Warm  with  eanu'st  life  and  fe«'ling,  rose 

his  prayer  of  love  and  praise. 


But  he  started  at  beboUiog,  ai  ha  rott 

from  off  his  knee, 
The  stranger  cross  his  forehead  with  tht 

sign  of  Pkpistrie. 

«<What  is  this?"  cried  Farmer  Garrn. 

**  Is  an  English  Chriatiaa'a  home 
A  chapel  or  a  mass-hoose,  that  yoa  uiaks 

the  sign  of  Rome  ?  " 

Then  the  young  girl  knelt  beside  him*  kined 
his  tremblinf^  hand,  and  cried  : 

"  Oh,  forbear  to  chide  my  father  ;  in  that 
faith  my  mother  died  I 

*'  On  her  wooden  cross  at  Simooe  the  dews 

and  sunshine  fall. 
As  they  fall  on  Spurwink's  graveyard  ;  mad 

'the  dear  God  watches  all  I  ** 


The  old   man  stroked  the  fair  head  that 

rest4*<l  on  his  knee  ; 
'*Your  words,  dear  child,**   he  anawerid, 

**  are  God*s  rebuke  to  me. 

**  Creed  and  rite  perchance  may  differ*  yet 
our  faith  and  hope  be  one. 

I^t  me  be  your  father's  father,  let  him  be 
to  me  a  son. " 

When   the   horn,     on    Sabbath 

through  the  still  and  fraaty  air. 

From  Spurwink,  PooU  and  Black  Pout. 
called  to  sermon  and  to  prayer* 

To  the  go<»dly  house  of  worship,  where*  ia 

onler  due  and  fit. 
As  by  public  vote  directed,  claesed  aad 

ranked  the  people  sit ; 

Mistress  first  and  good  wife  after,  elerkly 

sqnire  before  the  clown. 
From  the  brave  coat,  lace-embroidered*  to 

the  gray  frock,  shading  down  ; 

From  the  pulpit  read  the  preacher,  **  Goed- 
mau  (iar\'in  and  his  wife 

Fain  would  thank  the  Ix>rd.  whoee  kind- 
ness   lias    followed    them    thnrngh 

life, 

*'  For  the  great  and  crowning  merry,  that 
their  daughter,  from  the  wild. 

Where  she  rests  (they  hope  in  (lod's  peaee)* 
has  sent  to  them  her  child  ; 
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the  prayers  of  all  Grod's  people  they 

ask,  that  they  may  prove 
A  worthy,  through  their  weakness,  of 

snch  special  proof  of  love." 

)  preacher  prayed,  uprising,  the  aged 

couple  stood, 
be  fair  Canadian  also,  in  her  modest 

maidenhood. 

^t  the  elders,  grave  and  douhting, 
**  She  is  Papist  Dom  and  hred  ; " 

rht  the  young  men,  "  'T  is  an  angel  in 
Mary  Garvm's  stead ! " 

THE   RANGER 

inaUv  pahlished  as  Martha   Mojum;  a 
r  the  Old  French  War, 

IT  Rawlin  I  —  Frosts  were  falling 
the  ranger's  horn  was  calling 
ough  the  woods  to  Canada, 
the  winter's  sleet  and  snowing, 
the  spring-time's  hud  and  blowing, 
the  summer's  harvest  mowing, 
I  again  the  fields  are  gray, 
away,  he  's  away  ! 
and  fainter  hope  is  growing 
he  hearts  that  mourn  his  stay. 

i  the  lion,  crouching  high  on 
am*s  rock  with  teeth  of  iron, 
res  o'er  wood  and  wave  away, 
f  thence,  as  pines  far  sighing, 
thunder  spent  and  dying, 
the  challenge  and  replying, 
le  the  sounds  of  flight  and  fray. 
If-a-day  !     Hope  and  pray  f 
are  living,  some  are  lying 
heir  red  graves  far  away. 

rling  rangers,  worn  with  dangers, 
ward  faring,  weary  strangers 
s  the  farm-gate  on  their  way  ; 
pi  of  the  dead  and  living, 
;  march  and  ambush,  giving, 
le  maidens  leave  their  weaving, 
I  the  lads  forget  their  play, 
ill  away,  still  away  !  " 
a  sad  one,  sick  with  grieving, 
rhy  does  Robert  still  delay  ! " 

lere  fairer,  sweeter,  rarer, 
the  golden-locked  fruit  bearer 


Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray, 
Than  where  hillside  oaks  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blue  reaches, 
Silver  coves  and  pebbled  beaches, 

And  green  isles  of  Casco  Bay  ; 

Nowhere  day,  for  delay, 
With  a  tenderer  look  beseeches, 

**  Let  me  with  my  charmed  earth  stay." 

On  the  grain-lands  of  the  mainlands 
Stands  the  serried  com  like  train-bands, 

Plume  and  pennon  rustling  gay  ; 
Out  at  sea,  the  islands  wooded, 
Silver  birches,  golden-hooded. 
Set  with  maples,  crimson-blooded. 

White  sea-foam  and  sand-hills  gray, 

Stretch  away,  far  away, 
Dim  and  dreamy,  over-brooded 

By  the  hazy  autumn  day. 

• 
Gayly  chattering  to  the  clattering 
Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  paUering, 

Leap  the  squirrels,  red  and  gray. 
On  the  g^rass-lancl,  on  the  fallow. 
Drop  the  apples,  red  and  yellow  ; 
Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow^ 

Dirop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day. 

And  away,  swift  away. 
Sun  and  cloud,  o'er  hill  and  hollow 

Chasing,  weave  their  web  of  play. 

"  Martha  Mason,  Martha  Mason, 
Prithee  tell  us  of  the  reason 

Why  you  mope  at  home  to-day  : 
Surely  smiling  is  not  sinning  ; 
Leave  your  quilling,  leave  your  spinning  ; 
What  is  all  your  store  of  linen, 

If  your  heart  is  never  g^y  ? 

Come  away,  come  away  I 
Never  yet  did  sad  beginning 

Make  the  task  of  life  a  puiy." 

Overbending  till  she 's  blending 
With  the  flaxen  skein  she 's  tending 

Pale  brown  tresses  smoothed  away 
From  her  face  of  patient  sorrow, 
Sits  she,  seeking  but  to  borrow. 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow, 

Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

**  Gro  your  way,  laugh  and  play  ; 
Unto  Him  who  heeds  the  sparrow 

And  the  lily,  let  me  pray." 

**  With  our  rally  rings  the  valley,  — 
Join  us  I "  cried  the  olue^yed  Nelly  ; 
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^  Join  lis  I "  cried  the  laaghing  Blaj, 
"  To  the  beach  we  «U  are  going, 
And,  to  save  the  task  of  rowing, 
West  bv  north  the  wind  is  blowing, 

Blowing  briskly  down  the  baj  ! 

Come  A  way,  come  away  ! 
Time  and  tiife  are  swiftly  flowing. 

Let  us  take  them  while  we  may  ! 

'*  Never  tell  us  that  you  11  fail  us, 
Where  the  purple  beach-plum  mellows 

On  the  bluffs  so  wild  and  gray. 
Hasten,  for  the  oars  are  falling  ; 
Hark,  our  merry  mates  are  calling  ; 
Time  it  is  that  we  were  all  in. 

Singing  tideward  down  the  bay  !  ** 

"  Nay,  nav,  let  roe  stay  ; 
Sore  and  sad  f(»r  Robert  Rawlin 

Is  uiy  heart,"  she  said,  **  to-day." 

• 
'*  Vain  your  calling  for  Rob  Rawlin  I 
Some  red  siiuaw  his  moose-meat 's  broiling. 

Or  sume  French  lass,  singing  gay  ; 
cluHt  forget  as  he  *s  forgetting  ; 
What  avails  a  life  of  frt*tting? 
If  some  stars  must  needs  be  setting. 

Others  rise  as  good  as  they.*' 

•*  CeaHc,  I  pray  ;  go  your  way  ! " 
Martha  cries,  her  eyelids  wetting  ; 

**  Foul  and  false  the  words  you  say  1  '* 

**  Martha  Mason,  hear  to  reason  I 
Prithee,  put  a  kinder^  face  on  !  " 

**  Cea.se  to  vex  me,"  did  she  say  ; 
"  Better  at  his  side  be  lying. 
With  the  miiumful  pine-tnH's  sighing. 
And  the  wild  liinU  o*er  us  crying. 

Than  to  doubt  like  mine  a  prey  ; 

While  awuv,  fur  awav. 
Turns  luy  heurt,  forever  trying 

Some  new  ho|»c  for  each  new  day. 

**  When  the  si wi lows  veil  the  meadows, 
.\n«l  the  HiuiM't's  guldrn  bidders 

Sink  from  twili>;ht*s  walls  of  gray, — 
From  the  windttw  of  my  dn>aming, 
I  can  MM*  his  !«ickle  gleaming, 
rhi*«ry-\nif«Ml,  mu  hfur  him  teaming 

Down  the  IiNMiHt-shadtMl  way  ; 

But  awav,  Hwift  nwnv. 
Fades  the  f«>iid,  delusive  S4*eining, 

And  I  kneel  again  to  pray. 

**  When  the  gniwin^  dnwn  is  showing, 
And  the  barn-yartl  cock  is  crowing. 


And  the  homed  moon  pales  away  : 
From  a  dream  of  him  awaking. 
Every  sound  my  heart  is  making 
Seems  a  footstep  of  his  taking  ; 

Then  I  hush  the  thought,  and  aay, 

*  Nay,  nay,  he 's  away  ! ' 
Ah  !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  dear  one  far  away." 

Ixxik  up,  Martha  I  worn  and  swarthy. 
Glows  a  face  of  manhood  worthy  : 

«<  Robert ! "  **  Martha  I "  all  they  aay. 
O'er  went  wheel  and  reel  together. 
Little  cared  the  owner  whiter  ; 
Heart  of  lead  is  heart  of  feather, 

Noon  of  night  is  noon  of  day  I 

Come  away,  come  away  I 
When  such  lovers  meet  each  other, 

Why  should  prying  idlers  stay  ? 

Quench  the  timber's  fallen  emben, 
Quench  the  red  leaves  in  December's 

Hoary  rime  and  chilly  spray. 
But  the  hearth  shall  kindle  clearer, 
Household  welcomes  sound  sincerer. 
Heart  to  loving  heart  draw  nearer. 

When  the  bridal  bells  shall  say  : 

**  Hope  and  pray,  trust  alway  ; 
Life  is  sweeter,  love  is  dearer, 

For  the  trial  and  delay  I " 


THE    (;AKRIS0N    OF   CAPE   ANN 

From  the  hills  of  home  forth  looking,  far 

beneath  the  tent-like  span 
Of  the  sky,  I  see  the  white  gleam  of  thm 

h«*adland  of  Cape  Ann. 
Well  I  know  its  coves  and  beaches  to  the 

eb)>-tide  glimmering  down. 
And  the  white-walled  hamlet  children  of 

its  ancient  fishing^town. 

Ixing  has  |)assed  the  summer  morning,  and 

its  memory  waxes  old. 
When  altmg  yon  breezy  headlands  with  a 

pleasant  friend  I  strolled. 
Ah !  the  autunm  sun  is  shining,  and  Ibe 

ocean  wind  blows  cool. 
And  the  golden-rod  and  aster  bloom  aruniid 

thy  grave,  Rantoul  f 

With  tlu*  memory  of  tluit  morning  by  the 
summer  sea  I  blend 
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A  wild  and  wondrous  story,  by  the  younger 

Mather  penned, 
In  that  quaint  Magnolia  Christi,  with  all 

strange  and  marvellous  things, 
Heaped  up  huge  and  undigested,  Uke  the 

chaos  Ovid  sings. 

Dear  to  me  these  far,  faint  glimpses  of  the 

dual  life  of  old, 
Inward,  grand  with  awe  and   reverence  ; 

outward,    mean    and    coarse    and 

cold  ; 
Gleams  of  mystic  beauty  playing  over  dull 

and  vulgar  clay, 
Golden-threaded  fancies  weaving  in  a  web 

of  hodden  gray. 

The  g^^At  eventful  Present  hides  the 
Fast ;  but  through  the  din 

Of  its  loud  life  hints  and  echoes  from  the 
life  behind  steal  in  ; 

And  the  lore  of  home  and  fireside,  and  the 
legendary  rhyme. 

Make  the  task  of  duty  liehter  which  the 
f     true  man  owes  his  tmie. 

So,  with  something  of  the  feeling  which 
the  Covenanter  knew, 

When  with  pious  chisel  wandering  Scot- 
land's moorland  graveyards  through, 

From  the  graves  of  old  traditions  I  part 
the  blackberry-vines. 

Wipe  the  moss  from  off  the  headstones, 
and  retouch  the  faded  lines. 


Where  the  sea  -  waves  back  and  for- 
ward, hoarse  with  rolling  pebbles, 
ran, 

Tlie  garrison-house  stood  watching  on  the 
gray  rocks  of  Cape  Ann  ; 

On  its  windy  site  uplifting  gabled  roof  and 
palisade. 

And  rough  walls  of  unhewn  timber  with 
the  moonlight  overlaid. 

On  his  slow  round  walked  the  sentry,  south 

and  eastward  looking  forth 
0*er  a  rude  and  broken  coast-line,  white 

with  breakers  stretching  north,  — 
Wood  and  rook  and  gleaming  sand-drift, 

jagged  capes,  with  bush  and  tree, 
FiTienfng  inland  from  the  smiting  of  the 

wild  and  gusty  sea. 


Before  the  deep-mouthed  chimney,  dimly 

lit  by  dymg  brands. 
Twenty  soldiers  sat  and  waited,  with  their 

muskets  in  their  hands  ; 
On  the  rough-hewn  oaken  table  the  venison 

haunch  was  shared. 
And  the   pewter  tankard  circled    slowly 

round  from  beard  to  beard. 

Long    they  sat    and    talked    together, — 

talked  of  wizards  Satan-sold  ; 
Of  all  ghostly  sights  and   noises,  —  signs 

and  wonders  manifold  ; 
Of  the  spectre-ship  of  Salem,  with  the  dead 

men  in  her  shrouds. 
Sailing  sheer  above  the  water,  in  the  loom  of 

morning  clouds ; 

Of  the   marvellous   valley  hidden  in  the 

depths  of  Gloucester  woods. 
Full   of  plants  that  love   the  summer, — 

blooms  of  warmer  latitudes  ; 
Where  the  Arctic  birch  is  braided  by  the 

tropic's  flowery  vines. 
And  the  white  magnolia-blossoms  star  the 

twilight  of  the  pines  I 

But  their  voices  sank  yet  lower,  sank  to 

husky  tones  of  fear, 
As  they   spake  of   present  tokens  of  the 

powers  of  evil  near  ;  — 
Of  a  spectral  host,  defying  stroke  of  steel 

and  aim  of  gun  ; 
Never  yet  was  ball  to   slay   them   in  the 

mould  of  mortals  run  1 

Thrice,  with  plumes  and  flowing  scalp-locks, 
from  the  midnight  wood  they 
came,  — 

Thrice  around  ^he  block-house  march- 
ing, met,  unharmed,  its  ToUeyed 
flame  ; 

Then,  with  mocking  laugh  and  gesture, 
sunk  in  earth  or  lost  in  air. 

All  the  ghostly  wonder  vanished,  and  the 
moonlit  sands  lay  bare. 

Midnight  came  ;  from  out  the  forest  moved 

a  dusky  mass  that  soon 
Grew   to    warriors,   plumed  and  painted, 

g^mly  marching  in  the  moon. 
"Ghosts    or   witches,''   said    the   captain, 

"  thus  I  foil  the  Evil  One  ! " 
And  he  rammed  a  silver  button,  from  his 

doublet,  down  his  giui. 
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Onco  again  the  8|M*ctral  horror  mored  tho 

guarded  wall  about ; 
Once  again  the  levelled  muskets  through 

the  {lalisades  flashed  out. 
With  that  deadly  aim  the -squirrel  on  his 

tree-top  might  not  shun, 
Nor  the  beavh-bird  seaward  flying  with  his 

slant  wing  to  the  sun. 

Like  the  idle  rain  of  summer  sped  the  harm- 
less shower  of  lead. 

With  a  laugh  of  fierce  derision,  once  again 
the  phantoms  fled  ; 

Once  again,  without  a  shadow  on  the  sands 
the  moonlight  lay, 

And  the  white  smoke  curling  through  it 
drifteil  slowly  down  the  bay  ! 

**  God    prewrve   us  I  **  said   the   captain  ; 

"  nt'ver  mortal  ftK's*  were  then* ; 
They   have    \'aniNhed    with   their    leader, 

PriiHv  and  Power  of  the  air  !   ' 
Lay  aside  your  us<*less  wrapons  ;  skill  and 

prowess  naught  uvnil  ; 
They  who  do  the  Dt'virs  ^M'rvice  wear  their 

master's  ctKit  of  mail !  '* 

S(»  the  night  grew  near  to  eoek-crow,  when 
again  a  warning  call 

Kouse<l  the  svurv  of  wear}'  soldiers  watch- 
ing round  the  dusky  hall  : 

And  th«'y  looked  to  flint  and  priming,  and 
they  longed  for  break  of  day  ; 

But  the  i-aptain  closed  his  Bible  :  **  I^t  us 
ceast*  from  man,  and  pray  !  '* 

To  the  men  who  went  iM'fort*  um,  all  the  un- 

MM'u  |Hiwi*rs  Ht*(*uii'd  nvar, 
And   thfir  ht«*a4lfiu»t  stn'ugth   of  inmrage 

struck  its  nM>tH  in  holv  fear. 
Kverv  hand  fors«Mik  t hem iiskct,ever>*  head 

was  IhiwimI  and  \tnn\ 
KviTyst«>ut  kni'c  pn*ss<*fl  thcfbig-stones,  as 

till'  niptain  led  in  pniyer. 

CoiLM'd  thcn^at  tht>  mystic  marching  of  the 

s|M*ctn*s  round  the  wall. 
But  a  sound  abhorr«*d.  unearthly,  smote  the 

cars  nnd  hearts  of  all,  — 
Howls  of   ragi'   and    slirickh   of   anguish  I 

Never  after  mortal  man 
Saw  the  ghostly  leaguers  marching  round 

till*  bliK'k-liouM.*  of  Ca|K*  Ann. 

So  to  as  who  walk  in  summer  through  the 
cool  and  sea-bhiwn  town. 


comes  the 


From  the  childhood  of  its  people 

solemn  legend  down. 
Not  in  vain  the  ancient  fiction,  in 

moral  lives  the  youth 
And  the  fitness  and  the  f reahneta  of  an 

decaying  truth. 


Soon  or  late  to  all  our  dwellings  come  the 

spectres  of  the  mind, 
Doubts  and  fears  and  drnid  forebodings, 

in  the  darkness  undefined  ; 
Round  us  throng  the  grim  projecticms  of  the 

heart  and  of  the  brain, 
iind  our  pride  of  strength  is  weakness,  and 

the  cunning  hand  is  vain. 

In  the  dark  we  cry  like  children ;  and  no 

answer  from  on  high 
Breaks  the  crystal  spheres  of  silenee,  and 

no  white  wings  downward  fly  ; 
But  the  heavenly  help  we  pray  for  comes  to 

faith,  ana  not  to  sight, 
^Vnd  our  prayers  themselves  drive  backward 

all  the  spirits  of  the  night ! 


THK  CIFT  OF  TRITEMIUS 

TRiTEMirs  of  Herbipolis.  one  day. 
While  kneeling  at  the  altar's  foot  to  pray 
Alone  with  Ci  od,  as  was  his  pious  choice. 
Heard  from  without  a  miserable  Toice, 
A  sound  which  seemed  of  all  sad  things  to 

tell. 
As  of  a  lost  soul  crying  out  of  hell. 


Then^at   the    Abbot    paused  ;    the    d 

whereby 
His  thoughts  went  upward  broken  by  that 

cr\'  ; 
And,  looking  fn>m  the  casement*  saw  below 
A  wretched  woman,  with  gray  hair  a-fk>w. 
Anil  withered  liands  held  up  to  him,  who 

cried 
For  alms  as  one  who  might  not  be  denied. 

She  crieil,  **  For  the  dear  love  of  Him  who 

gave 
His  life  for  ours,  my  child  from  bondage 

save,  — 
Mv  beautiful,  brave  first-born,  chained  with 

slaves 
In  the  M(Mir*s  galley,  where  the  sao-smit 

waves 
Up  the  white  walls  of  Tunis  !**-.«•  What 

I  can 
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I  giye,"  TritemiuB  said,  "my  prayers."  — 
•*0  man 

Of  God  ! "  she  cried,  for  g^ef  had  made 
her  bold, 

**  Mock  me  not  thus  ;  I  ask  not  prayers, 
but  gold. 

Words  will  not  serre  me,  alms  alone  suffice  ; 

Even  while  I  speak  perchance  my  first- 
bom  dies. 

"  Woman  !  "  Tiitemius  answered,  "  from 

our  door 
None  go  unfed,  hence  are  we  always  poor  ; 
A  sin^e  soldo  is  our  only  store. 
Thou   hast  our  prayers  ;  —  what  can  we 

give  thee  more  ?  " 

"Give  me,"  she  said,  "the  silver  candle- 
sticks 

On  either  side  of  the  g^reat  crucifix. 

God  well  may  spare  them  on  His  errands 
sped, 

Or  He  can  give  you  golden  ones  instead." 

Then   spake    Tritemius,    "Even    as    thy 

word, 
Woman,   so  be   it  I    (Our  most    gracious 

Lord, 
Who  loveth  mercy  more  than  sacrifice. 
Pardon  me  if  a  human  soul  I  prize 
Above  the  g^ts  upon  his  altar  piled  I) 
Take  what  thou  askest,  and  redeem   thy 

chad." 

But  bis  band  trembled  as  the  holy  alms 
He  placed  within  the  beggar's  eager  palms  ; 
And  as  she  vanished  down  the  linden  shade, 
He   bowed  his   head  and   for  forgiveness 
prayed. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  when  the  twilight 
came 

He  woke  to  find  the  chapel  all  afiame, 

And,  dumb  with  g^teful  wonder,  to  be- 
hold 

Upon  the  altar  candlesticks  of  gold  ! 


SKIPPER   IRESON'S   RIDE 

In  the  valuable  and  carefnlly  prepared  His- 
tcrg  of  Marbiehead,  published  in  1870  by 
Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  it  is  stated  that  the  crew 
of  Captain  Ireson,  rather  than  himself,  were 
Twponsible  for  the  abandonment  of  the  dis- 


abled vessel.  To  screen  themselves  they 
charged  their  captain  with  the  crime.  In  view 
of  this  the  writer  of  the  ballad  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  historian :  — 

Oak  Knoll,  Dakvxhs,  5  mo.  18, 1880. 

Mt  drab  Friend  ;  I  heartily  thank  thee 
for  a  copy  of  thy  History  of  MarUehead,  I 
have  read  it  with  great  interest  and  think  good 
use  has  been  made  of  the  abundant  roateriaL 
No  town  in  Essex  County  has  a  record  more  \ 
honorable  than  Marblehead ;  no  one  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  industrial  interests  of  our 
New  England  seaboard,  and  certainly  none 
have  given  such  evidence  of  self-sacrificing 
patriotism.  I  am  glad  the  story  of  it  has  been 
at  last  told,  and  told  so  well.  I  have  now  no 
doubt  that  thy  version  of  Skipper  Ireson^s 
ride  is  the  correct  one.  My  verse  was  founded 
solely  on  a  fragment  of  rhyme  which  I  heard 
from  one  of  my  early  schoolmates,  a  native  of 
Marblehead. 

I  supposed  the  story  to  which  it  referred  dated 
back  at  least  a  century.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  participatorSf  and  the  narrative  of  the  bidlad 
was  pure  fancy.  I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  justice  that  the  real  facts  are  g^ven  in 
thy  book.  I  certainly  would  not  knowingly  do 
injustice  to  any  one,  dead  or  living. 
I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittikb. 

Of  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rhyme,  — 
On  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass, 
Or  one-eyed  Calender's  horse  of  brass. 
Witch  astride  of  a  human  back, 
Islam's  prophet  on  Al-Bor^,  — 
The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 
Was  Ireson's,  out  from  Marblehead  I 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl. 
Wings  a-droop  like  a  rained-ou  fowl, 
Feathered  ana  ruffled  in  every  part, 
Skipper  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 
Scores  of  women,  old  and  young. 
Strong  of  nmscle,  and  glib  of  tongue. 
Pushed  and  pulled  up  the  rocky  lane, 
Shouting  and  sinking  the  shrill  refrain  : 
"  Here  *s    Flud    Oirson,   fur   his    horrd 

horrt, 
Torr'd    an'   futherr'd    an'  corr'd    in   a 
corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  ! " 
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WriiikltKl  scolds  with  luuids  on  hips, 
(tirls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips, 
Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chas« 
lUu*chiis  roand  some  antique  \'ase, 
Brief  of  Mkirt,  with  ankles  bare, 
Loose  of  kerchief  and  IcMMe  of  hair, 
With  conch-shelb  blowing  and  ftsh-homs* 

twang, 
Over  and  over  the  Mienads  sang  : 

**  Here 's   Flud   Oirson,   fur   his    horrd 

liorrt, 
Torr*d  an'  futherr'd  an*  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
Bv  the  women  o'  Morblc'ead  I '' 

Small  pity  for  him  !  —  He  sailed  away 
Fnim  a  leaking  ship  in  Chaleur  Bay,  — 
Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck, 
With  his  own  townV|>eople  on  her  deck  ! 
"  Law  bv  !  lav  bv  !  "  thev  called  to  him. 
Back  he  answered,  **  Sink  or  swim  ! 
Brng  of  your  catch  of  fish  again  !  " 
A  net   off   he  sailed   through   the   fog  and 
rain  I 
Old  Kloyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarn'd  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  I 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur 
'riiat  wreck  Kliall  lie  forevermore. 
Mother  and  sifter,  wife  and  umid, 
Lo<»kcd  from  the  r«>«*kA  of  Marblehead 
Over  the  moaning  and  niiny  sea, — 
Looked    for   the   coming   that    might   not 

1h'! 
What  did   the  winds   and   the   sea  -  birds 

jtiiy 
Of  tilt*  crut'l  captain  who  sailed  away  ?  — 
Old  Floyd  IrcMin,  for  bin  hanl  heart, 
Tarn'd  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
Bv  the  women  of  Marblehead  t 

Through  the  stnM't,  <in  cither  side, 
I'p  tiew  windows,  tltNirt  siwiing  wide  ; 
Sharii-ton;;uiMl  »«pin<4ters.  «ild  wives  gray, 
Tri'ble  lent  the  ttHli-horn'N  bniy. 
S*ii-wt>rn  gniihUires.  eripple-lMiund, 
lliilkH  iif  iild  Miiliiro  run  aground, 
ShiNik  head,  :inil  liot,  and  bat,  itiid  eane. 
And    eriii'ked   with    ('ur»«*s  the  hoar«e    n*- 
fntin  : 
*•  I  IiTi"  *H  Hud  ( >irs«in,  fur  bin  borni  borrt, 
T>rrM  nn*  futbi-rrM  an*  corr'd  in  a  t-«irrt 
Bv  the  woni«-n  o'  MorbleVa4l  !  *' 


Sweetly  alooff  the  Salem  nmd 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  tbowied. 
Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 
Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  eo  Uae. 
Riding  there  in  his  sorry  trim. 
Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grim. 
Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  hear 
Of  voices  shouting,  far  and  near  : 

** Here's    Flud   Oirson,  fur   hit    borrd 
horrt, 

Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an*  corr'd  in  a  eorrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  I  ** 


"  Hear  me,  neighbors  f  "  at  last  he 
'*  What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride  ? 
What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within  T 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck. 
And  hear  a  en'  from  a  reeling  deck  I 
Hate  me  and  curse  me,  —  I  only  dread 
The  hand  of  (lod  and  the  face  of  the  dead  !  ** 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  hemri. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 


Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at 

Said,  '*  (>(m1  lias  touched  him  !  why  abcmld 

we  ! " 
Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  ion, 
**  Cut  the  rogue's  tether  and  let  him  run  !  ** 
So  with  soft  relentings  and  rude  ozruse. 
Half  sconi,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose. 
And  gave  him  a  closik  to  hide  him  in. 
And  left  him  alone   with   his  shame  and 
sin. 
PfMir  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarr(*<l  ami  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
Bv  the  women  of  Marblehead  I 


Tin:   SYCAMORES 

lluprh  Tallanc  wan  the  fint  Iriidi  rseidit  of 
lUvfrhill,  Mam.  Ilr  pliint4Hl  the  bnttonwood 
tnt^  on  ih«*  Iwnk  of  tbt*  river  below  theTilla|rB 
iu  tb<*  eiirly  |mrt  of  ihr  seYeBteenth  ceatary. 
riifurtunately  tbi4  noble  avenue  m  now 
dvstntyeil. 

In  the  outskirtN  of  the  village. 
On  the  river*!*  winding  hhtirrs, 

M:uid  tbt>  Occidental  plane-li\>es. 
Stand  the  ancient  svcamorea. 


THE  SYCAMORES 
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One  long  century  bath  been  numbered, 

And  another  half-way  told, 
Since  the  rustic  Irish  gleeman 

Broke  for  them  the  virgin  mould. 

Deftly  set  to  Celtic  mlisic, 

At  bis  violin's  sound  they  grew, 

Through  the  moonlit  eves  of  summer, 
Malung  Aikiphion's  fable  true. 

Rise  again,  thou  poor  Hugh  Tallant ! 

Pass  in  jerkin  green  along. 
With  thy  eyes  brimfid  of  laughter. 

And  thy  mouth  as  full  of  song. 

Pioneer  of  Erin's  outcasts, 
With  his  fiddle  and  his  pack  ; 

Little  dreamed  the  village  Saxons 
Of  the  myriads  at  his  back. 

How  he  wrought  with  spade  and  fiddle. 
Delved  by  day  and  sang  by  night, 

With  a  hand  that  never  wearied. 
And  a  heart  forever  light,  — 

Still  the  gay  tradition  mingles 
With  a  record  grave  and  drear, 

Like  the  rollic  air  of  Cluny 

With  the  solemn  march  of  Mear. 

When  the  box-tree,  white  with  blossoms, 
Made  the  sweet  May  woodlands  glad. 

And  the  Aronia  by  the  river 
Lighted  up  the  swarming  shad. 

And  the  bulging  nets  swept  shoreward. 
With  their  silver-sided  haul, 

Midst  the  shouts  of  dripping  fishers. 
He  was  merriest  of  them  all. 

When,  among  the  jovial  buskers. 
Love  stole  in  at  Labor's  side. 

With  the  lusty  airs  of  England 
Soft  his  Celtic  measures  vied. 

SoDgi  of  love  and  wailing  lyke-wake. 
And  the  merry  fair's  carouse  ; 

Of  the  wild  Red  Fox  of  Erin 
And  the  Woman  of  Three  Cows, 

By  the  blazing  hearths  of  winter. 
Pleasant  seemed  his  simple  tales, 

Midst  the  grimmer  Yorkshire  legends 
And  the  mountain  myths  of  Wales. 


How  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
Scrambled  up  from  fate  forlorn, 

On  St.  Keven's  sackcloth  ladder. 
Slyly  hitched  to  Satan's  bom. 

Of  the  fiddler  who  at  Tara 

Played  all  night  to  ghosts  of  kings  ; 
Of  the  brown  dwarfs,  and  the  fairies 

Dancing  in  their  moorland  rings  ! 

Jolliest  of  our  birds  of  singing. 

Best  he  loved  the  Bob-o-link. 
"  Hush  ! "  he  *d  say,  "  the  tipsy  fairies  1 

Hear  the  little  folks  in  dnnk  ! " 

Merry-faced,  with  spade  and  fiddle, 
Singing  through  the  ancient  town. 

Only  this,  of  poor  Hugh  Tallaut, 
Hath  Tradition  handed  down. 

Not  a  stone  his  g^ve  discloses  ; 

But  if  yet  his  spirit  walks, 
'T  is  beneath  the  trees  he  planted. 

And  when  Bob-o-Lincoln  talks  ; 

Green  memorials  of  the  gleeman  ! 

Linking  still  the  river-shores. 
With  their  shadows  cast  by  sunset. 

Stand  Hugh  Tallant's  sycamores  I 

When  the  Father  of  his  Country 
Through  the  north-land  riding  came. 

And  the  roofs  were  starred  with  banners. 
And  the  steeples  rang  acclaim,  — 

When  each  war-scarred  Continental, 
Leaving  smithy,  mill,  and  farm^ 

Waved  his  rusted  sword  in  welcome. 
And  shot  off  his  old  kiug's-arm,  — 

Slowly  passed  that  august  Presence 

Down  the  thronged  and  shouting  street ; 

Village  girls  as  white  as  angels 
^Scattering  flowers  around  his  feet. 

Midway,  where  the  plane-tree's  shadow 
Deepest  fell,  his  rein  he  drew  : 

On  his  stately  head,  uncovered. 
Cool  and  soft  the  west-wind  blew. 

And  he  stood  up  in  his  stirrups. 

Looking  up  and  looking  down 
On  the  hills  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Rimming  round  the  little  town,  — 
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<  >ii  the  riTer,  full  of  tunshine, 

To  the  Up  of  greeneiit  valet 
Winding  doiit'n  fntiu  wooded  headlands, 

Willow-skirted,  white  with  saib. 

And  he  said,  the  landscape  sweeping 
Slowly  with  his  ungloved  hano, 

**  I  have  seen  no  pnMpei't  fairer 
In  tliis  goodly  Knsteru  land." 

Then  the  bugles  of  his  eseort 

Stirred  to  life  the  cavalcade  : 
And  that  head,  so  bare  and  stately. 

Vanished  down  the  depths  of  shade. 

Ever  since,  in  town  and  fami-house, 
Life  has  had  its  ebb  and  flow  ; 

Tliricc  hath  passetl  the  human  harvest 
To  its  gamer  green  and  low. 

But  the  trees  the  gleeman  planted. 
Through  the  changes,  changeless  stand  ; 

As  the  marble  culm  of  Tadnior 
Mocks  the  desert's  Hhiftiug  sand. 

Still  the  level  moon  at  rising 
Silvers  o'er  each  stately  slmft  ; 

Still  lM>neath  them,  half  in  ttluidow. 
Singing,  glides  the  pleasure  craft  ; 

Still  l»eneatli  them,  arm^'ufoldcd, 
lx»ve  and  Youth  together  stray  ; 

While,  lis  heart  to  heart  lieatn  faster. 
More  and  more  thfir  feet  dvluv. 

• 

When*  the  aneient  eobbler,  Kcezar, 

On  the  o|M'n  hillsidf  wnmght, 
Singing,  an  liedn*w  his  stitches, 

Sotigs  his  (>erman  masters  taught, 

Sin<;iug.  with  his  gniy  hair  floating 
Uuuud  his  Tit^y  ample  fai'e,  — 

Now  a  tlKiiisaiid  Saxon  cniftsmen 
Stitch  and  hammiT  in  his  plai*e. 

All  the  imstonil  lanes  s<i  grassy 
Niiw  a«»  Trnfli»**s  dusty  streets  ; 

Knim  the  village.  gn»wii  a  «'ity, 
Ka>t  the  runil  gnifi*  n'tn'ats. 

Hut.  Htill  greon,  and  tall,  and  stately. 
On  the  riv4*r's  winding  Hhon"«, 

Staml  tht*  Oerifl«*ntal  plane-tn*f>s. 
Stanil  Iliigh  Tallant's  sycamores. 


THE   PIPES  AT  LUCKNOW 
An  incideBt  of  ths  Sepoy  mntiB j. 

Pipes  of  the  misty  moorlands, 
Voice  of  the  glens  and  hills  ; 

The  droning  of  the  torrents, 
^  The  treble  of  the  rilb  ! 

Not  the  braes  of  bloom  and  heather. 
Nor  the  mountains  dark  with  rain. 

Nor  maiden  bower^  nor  border  tower. 
Have  heard  your  sweetest  strain  I 

Dear  to  the  Lowland  reaper. 

And  plaided  mountaineer,  — 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  Scottish  pipes  are  dear  ;  — 
Sweet  sounds  the  ancient  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  loch,  and  glade  ; 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  pipes  at  Lucknow  played. 

Dav  by  day  the  Indian  tiger 

Louder  yelled,  and  nearer  crept ; 
Round  ami  round  the  jungle-serpent 

Near  and  nearer  cin*les  swept. 
"  Pray  for  rescue,  wives  and  mothers,  ^ 

Pray  to-day  ! "  the  soldier  said  ; 
**  To-morrow,  death  *s  l>etween  as 

And  the  wrong  and  sliame  we  dread.** 

Oh,  they  listene<l,  looke<l,  and  waited. 

Till  their  hope  became  despair ; 
And  the  sobs  of  low  bewailing 

Filleil  the  pauses  of  their  prayer. 
Then  up  spake  a  Scottish  maiden. 

With  her  ear  unto  tlie  ground  : 
**  Dinna  yr  hear  it  ?  —  dinna  je  heftr  it  T 

The  pi|M.*s  o'  Havelock  sound  I  ** 

Hushed  the  wounded  man  his  groaning ; 

Hushed  tlie  wife  her  little  ones  ; 
Alone  they  heanl  the  dmm-roU 

.Viid  the  roar  of  Se|M>y  guns. 
But  to  sounds  of  home  and  childhood 

The  Highlaml  ear  was  true  ;  — 
As  lH*r  mother's  cmdli*-<*rooning 

The  mountain  pipes  she  knew. 

Like  the  nian*h  of  Mnrndlev  music 
Til  rough  the  vision  of  the  veer, 

Mon*  of  fi'fling  than  of  hearing, 
<  )f  the  heart  than  of  the  ear. 

She  knew  the  droning  pibro(*h. 
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She  knew  the  Cftmpbell's  call : 
*'  Hark  !  hear  ye  no  MacGregor's, 
The  grandest  o'  them  all !  '^ 

Oh,  ther  listened,  dumh  and  breathless. 

And  they  caught  the  sound  at  last ; 
Faint  and  far  beyond  the  Goomtee 

Rose  and  fell  the  piper's  blast  I 
Then  a  burst  of  wild  thanksgiving 

Mingled  woman's  voice  and  man's  ; 
**  Crod  be  praised  !  —  the  march  of  Have- 
lock  ! 

The  piping  of  the  clans ! " 

Louder,  nearer,  fierce  as  vengeance, 

Sharp  and  shrill  as  swords  at  strife. 
Came  the  wild  MacGregor's  clan-call. 

Stinging  all  the  air  to  life. 
But  when  the  far-off  dust-cloud 

To  plaided  legions  grew, 
FnU  tenderly  and  blithesomely 

The  pipes  of  rescue  blew ! 

Round  the  silver  domes  of  Lucknow, 

Moslem  mosque  and  Pagan  shrine. 
Breathed  the  air  to  Britons  dearest. 

The  air  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
O'er  the  cruel  roll  of  war-drums 

Rose  that  sweet  and  homelike  strain  ; 
And  the  tartan  clove  the  turban, 

As  the  Goomtee  cleaves  the  plain 

Dear  to  the  corn-land  reaper 

And  plaided  mountaineer,  — 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  piper^  song  is  dear. 
Sweet  sounds  the  Graelic  pibroch 

O'er  mountain,  glen,  and  glade  ; 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  Pipes  at  Lucknow  played ! 

TELLING  THE   BEES 

A  remarkable  custom,  brought  from  the  Old 
Country,  formerly  prevailed  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts oi  New  England.  On  the  death  of  a 
nember  of  the  family,  the  bees  were  at  once 
tuforaaed  of  the  event,  and  their  hives  dressed 
in  mourning.  This  oeremonial  was  supposed 
to  be  necenary  to  prevent  the  swarms  from 
leaving  their  hives  and  seeking  a  new  home. 
[The  loene  is  minutely  that  of  the  Whittier 

Heks  is  the  place  ;  rieht  over  the  hill 
Rons  the  path  I  to^  ; 


Ton  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 
And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow 
brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red- 
barred. 
And  the  poplars  tall ; 
And  the  barn's  brown  length,  and  the  cattle- 
yard, 
And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the 
wall. 

There  are  the    beehives    ranged    in    the 
sun  ; 
And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed- 
o'errun, 
Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes, 

Heavy  and  slow  ; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same 
sun  glows, 
And  the  same  brook   sings  of  a  year 
ago. 

There  's  the  same  sweet  clover-smell  in  the 
breeze  ; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Femside  farm. 

■ 

I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover's  care 

From  my  Sunday  coat 
I  brushed  off  the  burrs,  and  smoothed  my 
hair, 
And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow 
and  throat. 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed,  — 

To  love,  a  year  ; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 

On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  well-sweep 
near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now,  —  the  slantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves. 
The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window-pane. 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before,  — 

The  house  and  the  trees. 
The  barn's  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the 
door,  — 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 
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Before  thein,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forward  and  back, 
Went  drearily  sin^ng  the  chore-eirl  small, 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened  :  the  summer  sun 

Hail  the  chill  of  snow  ; 
For  1   knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of 
one 

Gone  oi^the  journey  we  all  must  go  I 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  **  My  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  to-day  : 
Ilaply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 

The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away.** 

But  her  dog  whined  low  ;  on  the  doorway 
sill, 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin, 
The  old  man  sat  ;  and  the  chore-girl  still 

Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 
In  mv  I'ur  sound  a  on  :  — 
Stay  lit  home,  prt'tty  Wvs,  fly  not  hence  ! 
Miifttress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone  !  ** 


TMK  SWAN  SO\r,  OF  PARSON 

AVKRY 

In  Y( III II); '4  Chroniritt  of  Matuarhusrttt  Hajf 
fp*w  t*iJ'i  tti  IfJ.i'i  inay  b«  found  Antlioiiy 
TliiU'hcr'H  Xiirrativr  nj'hi*  Shipwreck.  Thach«*r 
wiM  Avitv'h  fiiiiipaiiinii  and  Nurvived  to  t«U  tht* 
tale.  Math«*r'H  .V<t«/na/i'i.  III.  2,  f^ves  further  i 
Purtiriilttr.*  of'  I'arsttn  Anr^**  Knd^  and  mig- 
geMtM  tlif  title  of  tliH  {MMMii. 

WiiKN  tilt*  n*H|>or*s  tusk  was  4Mule<l,  and  the 

siiiiiiiii*r  w«>nring  latf. 
Parson  Averv  suINmI  from   NVwburv,  with 

liis  wife  and  i')iililn>n  I'iglit, 
nroppinj;   down   th<*    riv«'r-liarlNir   in    the  ; 

shallop  **  Watch  and  Wait. 


«< 
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PlrnKiiitly  lay  tin*  clearings  in  the  mellow 

suiiiiiicr-niorn. 
With  tlu*  newly  plaiitcil  orclianU  dropping 

their  fruits  tintt-lNirn. 
And    tlie    honie-nMifs    like  brown    islands 

aiiiiil  a  sea  of  corn. 

Hniad  iiieailown  n'ached  out  seawanl  the 
tidtHl  creekn  b«*tween, 


I 
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And  hills  rolled  ware-Uke  inlandt  with 
oaks  and  walnuts  neeD  ;  — 

A  fairer  home,  a  goodlier  Uiid»  hit  eyes 
had  never  seen. 

Yet  away  sailed  Parson  Arery,  away  where 

duty  led, 
And  the  voice  of  God  seemed  calling,  to 

break  the  living  bread 
To  the  souls  of  fishers  starving  on  the 

rocks  of  Marblehead. 

All  day  they  sailed  :  at  nightfall  tba 
pleasant  land-brec^ze  died. 

The  blackening  sky,  at  midnight,  its  starry 
lights  dented. 

And  far  and  low  the  thunder  of  tempest 
prophesied  I 

Blotted     out    were    all    the    coast  -  linea, 

gi>ne    were    rock,    and    wood,    and 

Haiui ; 
Grimly  anxious  stood  the  skipper  with  the 

rudder  in  his  hand. 
And  (juestioned  of  the  darkness  what  was 

sea  and  what  was  land. 

And  the  preacher  heard  his  dear  ones, 
nestled  round  him,  weeping  sore  : 

"  Never  het*d,  my  little  children  !  Christ 
is  walking  on  Itefore 

To  the  pleasant  land  of  heaven,  where  the 
st*a  sliall  W  no  more." 

All  at  once  the  great  cloud  parted,  like  ft 

curtain  drawn  aside. 
To  let  down  the  torch  of  lightning  cw  tba 

t«*rror  far  hihI  wide  ; 
And  the  thunder  ami  the  whiriwind  together 

smote  the  tide. 

There  was  wailing  in  the  shallop,  woman's 

wail  and  man*s  despair, 
A  crash  of  breaking  timbers  on  the  nx^ks 

so  sharj)  ami  Imre, 
And,  thniugh  it  all.  the  murmur  of  Father 

Avfry*s  prayer. 

From  his  struggle  in  the  darkness  with  the 

wild  waves  and  the  blast. 
On  a  nK'k,  where  everv  billow  brtike  abore 

him  as  it  |>ass4>ci. 
Alone,  of   all  his  household,  the  man   of 

(icmI  was  cast. 
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There  a  comrade  heard  him  praying,  in  the 

paose  of  wave  and  wind  : 
**  All  my  own  have  gone  before  me,  and  I 

llneer  just  behind ; 
Not  for  life  I  ask,  but  only  for  the  rest  Thy 

ransomed  find  1 

"In   this  night  of  death  I  challenge  the 

promise  of  Thy  word  I  — 
Let  me  see  the  great  salvation  of  which 

mine  ears  have  heard  I  — 
Let  me  pass  from  hence  forgiven,  through 

the  grace  of  Christ,  oar  Lend  ! 

''In  the  baptism  of  these  waters  wash 
white  my  every  sin. 

And  let  me  follow  up  to  Thee  my  house- 
hold and  my  km  ! 

Open  the  seargate  of  Thy  heaven,  and  let 
me  enter  in  ! " 

When  the  Christian  sings  his  death-song, 
all  the  listening  heavens  draw  near, 

And  the  angels,  leaning  over  the  walls  of 
crystal,  hear 

How  the  notes  so  faint  and  broken  swell  to 
music  in  God's  ear. 

The  ear  of  God  was  open  to  His  servant's 

last  request ; 
As  the  strong  wave  swept  him  downward 

the  sweet  hymn  upward  pressed. 
And  the  sonl  of  Father  Avery  went,  singing, 

to  its  rest. 

There  was  wailing  on  the  mainland,  from 

the  rocks  of  Marblehead  ; 
In  the  stricken  church  of  Newbury  the  notes 

of  prayer  were  read  ; 
And  long,  by  board  and  hearthstone,  the 

living  mourned  the  dead. 

And  still  the  fishers  outbound,  or  scudding 

from  the  squall. 
With  grave  and  reverent  faces,  the  ancient 

tale  recall, 
When  they  see  the  white  waves  breaking 

on  the  Rock  of  Avery's  Fall  I 

THE   DOUBLE-HEADED  SNAKE 
OF   NEWBURY 

'*Coiioeniing  y*  AmphisbcBna,  as  soon  as  I 
metTed  your  oommands,  I  made  dili^nt  in- 
quiry :  ...  be  aarares  me  y*  it  had  really  two 


heads,  one  at  each  end ;  two  mouths,  two  stings 
or  tongues."  — Rkv.  Ch&istophsb  Toppak  to 
Cotton  Mather. 

Far  away  in  the  twilight  time  ^ 

Of  every  people,  in  every  clime, 
Dragons  and  griffins  and  monsters  dire. 
Born  of  water,  and  air,  and  fire. 
Or  nursed,  like  the  Python,  in  the  mud 
And  ooze  of  the  old  Deucalion  Hood, 
Crawl  and  wriggle  and  foam  with  rage. 
Through  dusk  tradition  and  ballad  age. 
So  from  the  childhood  of  Newbury  town 
And  its  time  of  fable  the  tale  comes  down 
Of  a  terror  which  haunted  bush  and  brake, 
The  Amphisbsena,  the  Double  Snake  ! 

Thou  who  makest  the  tale  thy  mirth. 
Consider  that  strip  of  Christian  earth 
On  the  desolate  shore  of  a  sailless  sea, 
Full  of  terror  and  mystery, 
Half  redeemed  from  the  evil  hold 
Of  the  wood  so  dreary,  and  dark,  and  old. 
Which  drank  with  its  lips  of  leaves  the  dew 
When  Time  was  young,  and  the  world  was 

new. 
And  wove  its  shadows  with  sun  and  moon, 
Ere  the  stones  of  Cheops  were  squared  and 

hewn. 
Think  of  the  sea's  dread  monotone,  . 
Of  the  mournful  wail  from  the  pine-wood 

blown. 
Of  the  strange,  vast  splendors  that  lit  the 

North, 
Of  the  troubled  throes  of  the  quaking  earth. 
And  the  dismal  tales  the  Indian  told. 
Till  the  settler's  heart  at  his  hearth  grew 

cold. 
And    he   shrank  from  the  tawny  wizard 

boasts, 
And  the  hotering  shadows  seemed  full  of 

ghosts. 
And  above,  below,  and  on  every  side. 
The  fear  of  his  creed  seemed  verified  ;  — 
And  think,  if  his  lot  were  now  thine  own. 
To  grope  with  terrors  nor  named  nor  known. 
How  laxer  muscle  and  weaker  nerve 
And  a  feebler  faith  thy  need  might  serve  ; 
And  own  to  thyself  the  wonder  more 
That  the  snake  had  two  heads,  and  not  a 

score  I 

Whether  he  lurked  in  the  Old  town  fen 
Or  the  g^y  earth-flax  of  the  Devil's  Den, 
Or  swam  in  the  wooded  Artichoke, 
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Or  coiled  by  the  Northman^  Written  Rock, 
Nothing  on  rvcord  is  left  to  Hhow  ; 
Only  the  fac^t  that  he  lived,  we  know, 
And  left  the  east  of  a  double  head 
In  the  ftcaly  maiik  which  he  yearly  ihed. 
For  he  carried  a  head  where  his  tail  should 

Ik., 
And  the  two,  of  course,  could  never  agree. 
Hut  wriggled  about  with  main  and  might, 
Now  to  the  left  and  now  to  the  right ; 
Pulling  and  twiriting  this  way  and  that, 
Neither  knew  what  the  other  was  at. 

A  snake  with  two  heads,  lurking  so  near  ! 
Judge  of  the  wonder,  guess  at  the  fear  I 
Think  what  ancient  gossips  might  say. 
Shaking  their  heiuts  in  their  dreary  way, 
Ht>tween  the  meetings  on  8abbath-<lay  ! 
How  urchins,  searching  at  day's  decline 
The  Ctunmon  Pasture  for  sheep  or  kine. 
The  terrible  double-ganger  heard 
In  leafy  rustle  or  whir  of  bird  ! 
Think  what  a  zest  it  gave  to  the  s|M>rt, 
In  berry-time,  of  the  younger  soii. 
As  over  pastures  bhu'lcWrry-twincMl, 
Reuben  and  Dorothy  laggeil  behind. 
And  ehiser  and  closer,  for  fear  of  hann. 
The  maiden  clung  to  her  lover*s  arm  ; 
And  hi>w  the  spjirk,  who  was  force<l  to  stay, 
Hv  his  sweet  heart  *s  fears,  till  the  break  of 

day. 
Thanked  the  snake  for  the  fond  dehiy  ! 

Far  and  wide  the  tale  wnn  told. 

Like  a  Mnowliall  gn»wiiig  while  it  rolled. 

The  nurse  hushed  with  it  the  bjibyV  erv : 

And  it  served,  in  the  wtirthv  minister's  eve. 

To  |iaint  the  primitive  M>qN*nt  by. 

Cotton  Mather  came  galloping  down 

All  the  way  to  Newburv  town. 

With  his  even  :ig«>g  and  his  ears  s«»t  wide. 

And  his  m:irvfli<iu<«  ink  horn  at  his  side  ; 

Stirring  tht*  whih*  in  the  shallow  pool 

Of  hiH  liniins    for   the  lure  he  learned  at 

M'hlMll, 

Til  garnish  the  story,  with  here  a  streak 
<  >f  Latin  and  thfn*  amither  of  Cireek  : 
.Viid  the  tales  he  heard  and  the  notes  he 

ttiok, 
Hi* hold  !  an*  thev  not  in  his  Wonder- liook  ? 

■ 

Stiiries,  like  dragon^,  are  liard  to  kill. 
If  thf  iiiake  dtM'H  not,  the  tale  runs  still 
In  Hvtii-lil  Meadows,  tiu  Pi|>estave  Hill. 
Ami  still,  nklu'iicver  husliaiid  and  wife 


Publish  the  shame  of  their  daily  strife. 
And,  with  mad  eross-purpoee,  tug  and  itimii 
At  either  end  of  the  marriage-ohaiii. 
The  gossips  say  with  a  knowing  shake 
Of  their  gray  heads,  **  Look  at  the  IXmUt 

Snake  I 
One  in  bod^  and  two  in  will, 
The  Amphisbgna  is  living  itill  I " 


MABEL  MARTIN 

A    HARVEST   IDYL 

Susanna  Martin,  an  aged  woman  of  Ai 
bur}',  M»HM.,  was  tried  and  ezeeut4fd  for  tW 
alleged  crime  of  witchcraft.  Her  home  was  ia 
what  is  now  kiMiwn  as  Ileasant  Valley  on  tW 
Merrimac.  a  little  aho%-tt  the  old  Ferrv  wav, 
where,  tradition  nays,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
atMaminate  Sir  Fdmoml  Andros  on  his  wav 
to  Falnunith  (afterward  Portland)  and  Pema- 
quid.  which  was  frustrated  by  a  warning  fund; 
ipven.  Goody  Martin  was  the  onlv 
hanged  on  the  north  lude  of  the  jf« 
during  the  dreadful  delusion.  The  aged 
of  Judge  Bradbury,  who  lived  on  the  other 
of  the  Powow  Kiver,  was  imprisoned  and  wonld 
have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the  eoUapat  of 
the  hideous  perseeution. 

The  Hnl>Ntani*e  of  the  poem  which  follows 
was  ]MibIishe<]  under  the  name  of  T%e  H'itdt'g 
Dtinghhr,  in  The  .Valirm/i/  £ra  in  1857.  Ia 
Ixl't  my  imhlishem  desired  to  iiwM  it  with  iUna- 
t rations,  and  I  then  enlanped  it  and  uchsiaiw 
altered  it  to  its  present  form.  The  prinripal 
addition  was  in  the  Terses  which  oonacicsii 
Part  I. 

TKOEM 

I  CALL  the  old  time  back  :   I  bring  ay 

lay 
In  tender  memory  of  the  summer  daj 
When,  where  our  native  river  Upwd  away, 


We   dreameil  it  over,  while  the 

made 
Songs  of  their  own,  ami  the  great  pii 

laid 
On   warm   mtonlights  the  massea  off  tbeit 

shade. 


.Vnd  fh^  was  with  us,  living  o*er  again 
Her   life    in    ours,   despite   of  yean 

{Klin,  — 
The  Autumn's  brightness  after  latter 
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Beautif  111  in  her  holy  peace  as  one 

Who  stands,  at  evening,  when  the  woric  is 

done. 
Glorified  in  the  setting  of  the  sun  ! 

Her  memory  makes  oar  common  landscape 

seem 
Fairer  than  any  of  which  painters  dream  ; 
Lig^its  the  brown  lulls  and  sings  in  every 

stream ; 

For  she  whose  speech  was  always  truth's 

pure  gold 
Heard,  not  unpleased,  its  simple  legends 

told. 
And  loved  with  us  the  beautiful  and  old. 

I.     THE  RIVER  VALLEY 

Across  the  level  tableland, 
A  f^rassy,  rarely  trodden  way. 
With  thinnest  skirt  of  birchen  spray 

And  stonted  growth  of  cedar,  leads 
To  where  you  see  the  dull  plain  fall 
Sheer  off,  steep-slanted,  ploughed  by  all 

The  seasons'  rainfalls.  On  its  brink 
The  over-leaning  harebells  swing, 
With  roots  half  bare  the  pine-trees  cling  ; 

And,  through  the  shadow  looking  west. 
Ton  see  the  wavering  river  flow 
Along  a  vale,  that  far  below 

Holds  to  the  sun,  the  sheltering  hills 
And  glimmering  water-line  between, 
Broaa  fields  of  com  and  meadows  green. 

And  fruit-bent  orchards  grouped  around 
The  low  brown  roofs  and  painted  eaves. 
And  chimney-tops  half  hid  in  leaves. 

No  warmer  valley  hides  behind 
Yon  wind-scourged  sand-dunes,  cold  and 

bleak  ; 
Ko  fturer  river  comes  to  seek 

The  wave-sung  welcome  of  the  sea. 
Or  mark  the  uorthmost  border  line 
Of  sun-loved  growths  of  nut  and  vine. 

Bare,  ground-fast  in  their  native  fields, 
Untempted  by  the  city's  gain, 
The  qoiet  farmer  folk  remain 


Who  bear  the  pleasant  name  of  Friends, 
And  keep  their  fathers'  gentle  ways 
And  simple  speech  of  Bible  days  ; 

In  whose  neat  homesteads  woman  holds 
With  modest  ease  her  equal  place. 
And  wears  upon  her  tranquil  face 

The  look  of  one  who,  merging  not 
Her  self-hood  in  another's  will. 
Is  love's  and  duty's  handmaid  still. 

Pass  with  me  down  the  path  that  winds 
Through  birches  to  the  open  land, 
Where,  close  upon  the  river  strand 

Tou  mark  a  cellar,  vine  o'errun, 

Above  whose  wall  of  loosened  stones 
The  sumach  lifts  its  reddening  coues, 

And  the  black  nightshade's  berries  shine. 
And  broad,  unsightly  burdocks  fold 
The  household  ruin,  century-old. 

Here,  in  the  dim  colonial  time 

Of  sterner  lives  and  gloomier  faith, 
A  woman  lived,  tradition  saith, 

Who  wrought  her  neighbors  foul  annoy, 
And  witched  and  plagued  the  country- 
side, 
Till  at  the  hangman's  hand  she  died. 

Sit  with  me  while  the  westering  day 
Falls  slantwise  down  the  quiet  vale. 
And,  haply  ere  yon  loitering  sail, 

That  rounds  the  upper  headland,  falls 
Below  Deer  Island's  pines,  or  sees 
Behind  it  Hawkswood's  belt  of  trees 

Rise  black  against  the  sinking  sun. 
My  idyl  of  its  days  of  old, 
The  valley's  legend,  shall  be  told. 

n.  THE  HUSKING 

It  was  the  pleasant  harvest-time. 
When  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed, 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load. 

And  the  old  swallow-haunted  bams,  — 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through     which     the    moted    sunlight 
streams, 
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And  winds  blow  frethlv  in,  to  shake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks, 
And    the    loose    hay  -  mow's    scented 
locks, — 

Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores. 
Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves. 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eaves. 

On  Eflek  Harden's  oaken  floor. 

With  many  an  autumn  threshing  worn. 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  unhusk^  com. 

And  thither  came  young  men  and  maids. 
Beneath  a  moon  that,  large  and  low. 
Lit  that  sweet  eve  of  long  sgo. 

They  took  their  places  ;  some  by  chance, 
And  others  by  a  merrv  voice 
Or  sweet  smile  guideJ  to  their  choice. 

How  pleasantly  the  rising  moon, 
Between  the  sluulow  of  the  mows. 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm- 
boughs  ! 

On  stunlv  boyhood,  sun-embrowned. 
On  girlhood  witli  its  solid  cur^'es 
Of  l^althful  strength  and  painless  nerves! 

And  jests  went   round,   and   laughs   that 
made 
The  house-dog  answer  with  his  howl. 
And  kept  astir  the  barn-yard  fowl  ; 

And  (iiiaint  old  songs  their  fathers  sung 
In  IVrby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors, 
Kre  Norman  William  trtxl  their  shores  ; 

And  tales,  whos<*  merry  license  shook 
l*he  fut  siticH  iif  the  Siixou  thane, 
Forgi'tful  uf  the  liovering  Dane,  — 

Kiifle  plays  to  Celt  and  Cinibri  known, 
Thv  ohiirnis  and  rid(lli*>  that  lN*guile<l 
On    OxuH*    luinks    the    young    world's 
child,  ^ 

Tliat  primal  picturr-sjieerh  whrrriu 
lliive  youth  ami  niniil  thr  stitrv  told, 
So  new  in  eai*h,  so  dateless  old, 

Ki*rnlting  |iastonil  Ruth  in  her 

Who  waitiMl,  blushing  and  ilemure. 
The  red-ear *»  kiss  of  forfeiture. 


III.  THE  witch's  daughter 

But  still  the  sweetest  rmee  was  mnta 
That  river-valley  ever  heard 
From  lips  of  maid  or  throat  of  biid  ; 

For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart. 

And  let  the  hav-mow  s  shadow  fall 
Upon  the  loveliest  face  of  all. 

She  sat  apart,  as  one  forbid, 

Who  knew  that  none  would  eondasceiid 
To  own  the  Witch-wife's  child  a  friend. 

The  seasons  scarce  had  gone  their  round* 
Since  curious  thousands  thronged  to  see 
Her  mother  at  the  gallows-tree  ; 

And  mocked  the  prison-palsied  limbs 
That  faltered  on  the  fatal  stain. 
And  wan  lip  trembling  with  its  prayers  I 

Few  questioned  of  the  sorrowing  child. 
Or,  when  they  saw  the  mother  die. 
Dreamed  of  the  daughter's  agony. 

They  went  up  to  their  homes  that  day. 
Ah  men  and  Christians  justified  : 
God  willed  it,  and  the  wretch  had  died  I 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 
Forgive  our  faith  in  cruel  lies,  — 
Forgive  the  blindness  that  denies  I 

Forgive  thy  creature  when  he  takes. 
For  the  all-perfect  love  Thou  art. 
Some  grim  creation  of  his  heart. 

Cast  down  our  idols,  overturn 
Our  bloody  altars  ;  let  us  see 
Thyself  in  Thy  humanity  ! 

Young  Mabel  from  her  mother's  gfATe 
Crept  to  her  desolate  hearth-stone. 
And  wrestli*d  with  her  fate  alone  ; 

With  love,  and  anger,  and  despair, 
Tlic  phantoms  of  diMtnlered  sense, 
Tlie  awful  dimbts  of  Providence  t 

Oh,  drear}'  br«>ke  the  winter  days. 
And  dreary  fell  the  winter  nights 
When,    one    bv    one,    the    neighboring 
lighU 
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mt,  and  haman  sounds  erew  still, 
all  the  phantom-peopled  dark 
id    round    her    hearth-fire's    dying 
spark. 

mmer  days  were  sad  and  long, 
sad  the  unoompanioned  eves, 
sadder  sunset-tinted  leaves, 

idian  Summer's  airs  of  balm  ; 
scarcely  felt  the  soft  caress, 
beauty  died  of  loneliness  ! 

lool-boys  jeered  her  as  they  passed, 
,  when  she  sought  the  house  of  prayer, 
mother's  curse  pursued  her  there. 

ill  o'er  many  a  neighboring  door 
saw  the  horseshoe's  curved  charm, 
uard  against  her  mother's  harm  : 

lother,  poor  and  sick  and  lame, 

»  daily,  by  the  old  arm-chair, 

ed  her  withered  hands  in  prayer  ;  — 

imed,  in  Salem's  dreary  jail, 
worn  old  Bible  o'er  and  o'er, 
n  her  dim  eyes  could  read  no  more  ! 

ied  and  pained,  the  poor  girl  kept 
faith,  and  trusted  that  her  way, 
ark,  would  somewhere  meet  the  day. 

ill  her  weary  wheel  went  round 

after  day,  with  no  relief  : 

11  leisure  have  the  poor  for  grief. 


IV.   THE   CHAMPION 

he  shadow  Mabel  sits  ; 

luched  by  mirth  she  sees  and  hears, 

smile  is  sadder  than  her  tearai 

lel  eyes  have  found  her  out, 

cmel  lips  repeat  her  name, 

taunt  her  with  her  mother's  shame. 

swered  not  with  railing  words, 
drew  her  apron  o'er  her  face, 
,  sobbing,  glided  from  the  place. 

tly  pausing  at  the  door, 

sad  eyes  met  the  troubled  gaze 

oe  who,  in  her  better  days. 


Had  been  her  warm  and  steady  &iend, 
Ere  yet  her  mother's  doom  had  made 
Even  Esek  Harden  half  afraid. 

He  felt  that  mute  appeal  of  tears. 
And,  starting,  with  an  angry  frown. 
Hushed  all  the  wicked  murmurs  down. 


«  Good  neighbors  mine,"  he  sternly  said, 
'*  This  passes  harmlesi  mirth  or  jest ; 
I  brook  no  insult  to  my  guest. 

'<  She  is  indeed  her  mother's  child, 
But  God's  sweet  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  hers. 

**  Let  Goody  Martin  rest  in  peace  ; 
I  never  knew  her  harm  a  fly. 
And  witch  or  not,  God  knows  —  not  I. 

"  I  know  who  swore  her  life  away  ; 
And  as  God  lives,  I  'd  not  condemn 
An  Indian  dog  on  word  of  theoL" 

The  broadest  lands  in  all  the  town. 
The  skill  to  guide,  the  power  to  awe. 
Were  Harden's  ;  and  his  word  was  law. 

None  dared  withstand  him  to  his  face. 
But  one  sly  maiden  spake  aside: 
"  The  little  witch  is  evil-eyed  I 

"  Her  mother  only  killed  a  cow. 
Or  witched  a  chum  or  dairy-pan  ; 
But  she,  forsooth,  must  charm  a  man  1  '* 


V.  «N  THE  SHADOW 

Poor  Mabel,  homeward  turning,  passed 
The  nameless  terrors  of  the  wood, 
And  saw,  as  if  a  ghost  pursued. 

Her  shadow  gliding  in  the  moon  ; 

The  soft  breath  of  the  west-wind  g^ve 
A  chill  as  from  her  mother's  grave. 

How  dreary  seemed  the  silent  house  I 
Wide  in  the  moonbeams'  ghastly  glare 
Its  windows  had  a  dead  man's  stare  1 

And,  like  a  gaunt  and  spectral  hand. 
The  tremulous  shadow  of  a  birch 
Reached  out  and  touched  the  door's  low 
porch, 
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Ab  if  to  lift  its  latch  ;  hard  hr, 
A  sudden  warning  call  she  heard. 
The  night-cry  of  a  hoding  bird. 

She  leaned  against  the  door  ;  her  face. 
So  fair,  so  young,  so  full  of  pain. 
White  in  the  moonlight's  silver  rain. 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim, 

Made  music  such  as  childhood  knew  ; 
The    door-yard    tree   was    whispered 
through 

By  voices  such  as  childhood's  ear 
Had  heard  in  moonlights  long  ago  ; 
And  through  the  willow-boughs  below 

She  saw  the  rippled  waters  shine  ; 
Beyond,  in  waves  of  shade  and  light. 
The  hills  rolled  off  into  the  flight. 

She  saw  and  heard,  but  over  all 

A  sense  of  some  transforming  spell. 
The  shadow  of  her  sick  heart  felL 

And  still  across  the  wooded  space 
The  harvest  lights  uf  Harden  shone. 
And   song    and    jest    and    laugh  went 
on. 

And  he,  so  gentle,  true,  and  strong. 
Of  men  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
Had    he,    too,    scorned    her    with    the 
rest? 

She  strove  to  drown  her  sense  of  wrong. 
And,  in  her  old  aud  simple  way. 
To  teach  her  bittvr  heart  to  pray. 

Poor  child  !  the  prayer,  begun  in  faith. 
Grew  to  a  low,  despairing  crv 
Of  utter  misery  :  **  Let  me  ^ie  I 

^  Oh  !  take  roe  from  the  scornful  eyes. 
And  hide  me  where  the  cruel  speech 
And  mocking  tingvr  may  not  reach  I 

**  I  dare  not  breathe  my  mother's  name  : 
A  daughter's  right  I  dare  not  crave 
To  weep  above  her  unblest  grave  I 

**  Let  me  not  live  until  my  heart. 
With  few  to  pity,  and  with  none 
To  love  me,  hardens  into  stone. 


*'  O  God  1  have  mer^  on  Thy  ehild. 
Whose  faith  in  Thee  growa  weak 

small. 
And  take  me  ere  I  lose  it  all  I  ** 


A  shadow  on  the  moonlight  fell. 
And  murmuring  wind  and  wave 
A  voice  whose  burden  was  her 


VI.  THE   BETROTHAL 

Had    then    God   heard    her?      Had    H« 
sent 
His  angel  down  ?     In  flesh  and  blood. 
Before  her  Esek  Harden  stood  ! 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  : 

**  Dear  Mabel,  this  no  more  shall  be  ; 
Who  scoffs  kt  you  must  scoff  at  me. 

**  You  know  rough  Esek  Harden  well ; 
And  if  he  seems  no  suitor  gay. 
And  if  his  hair  is  touched  with  gray, 

**  The  maiden  grown  shall  never  find 
His  heart  less  warm    than   when    ihe 

smiled. 
Upon  his  knees  a  little  child !  ** 

Her  tears  of  ^ef  were  tears  of  joy. 
As,  folded  m  his  strong  embrace. 
She  looked  in  Esek  Harden's  face. 

<<  O  truest  friend  of  all  I "  she  said, 

'*  God  bless  you  for  your  kindly  tbooght» 
And  make  me  worthy  of  my  lot !  ** 


He  led  her  forth,  and,  blent  in 
Beside  their  happy  pathway  ran 
The  shadows  of  the  maid  and  man. 

He  led  her  through  his  dewy  fields. 
To  where  the  swinging  lanterns  |4owed. 
And    through    the    doors    the    nnskcni 
showed. 


'*  Good  friends  and  neighbors  t  **  Esek 
*'  I  'm  w«»ar\'  uf  this  lonely  life  ; 
In  Mabel  m^  mv  chosen  wife  ! 

« 

**  She  greets  you  kindlv,  one  and  all ; 
The  past  iH  |>ast.  and  all  offence 
Falls  harmless  from  her  innocence. 
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**  Henceforth  she  stancb  no  more  alone  ; 
You  know  .what  £sek  Harden  is  ;  — 
He  hrooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his. 

**  Xow  let  the  merriest  tales  be  told, 
And  let  the  sweetest  songs  be  song 
That  eTer  made  the  old  heart  young  I 

**  For  now  the  lost  has  found  a  home  ; 
And  a  lone  hearth  shall  brighter  bum, 
As  all  the  household  joys  return  I  " 

Oh,  pleasantly  the  harvest-moon, 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows. 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm- 
boughs  I 

On  Mabel's  curls  of  golden  hair. 
On  Esek's  shaggy  strength  it  fell  ; 
And  the  wind  whispered,  "  It  is  well ! " 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  SAMUEL 
SEWALL 

The  prose  Tersion  of  this  prophecy  is  to  be 
found  in  Sewall's  Tke  New  Heaven  upon  the 
New  Earthy  1697,  quoted  in  Joshua  Coffin*s 
History  of  Newbury.  Judee  Sewall^s  father, 
Henry  Sewall,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  New- 
bury. 

Up  and  down  the  village  streets 
Strange  are  the  forms  my  fancy  meets. 
For  the  thoughts  and  things  of  to-day  are 

hid, 
And  through  the  veil  of  a  closed  lid 
The  ancient  worthies  I  see  again  : 
I  hear  the  tap  of  the  elder's  cane, 
And  his  awful  periwig  I  see. 
And  the  silver  Duckies  of  shoe  and  knee. 
Stately  and  slow,  with  thonehtful  air, 
Hia  black  cap  hiding  his  whitened  hair. 
Walks  the  Judge  of  the  great  Assize, 
Samuel  Sewall  the  good  and  wise. 
His  face  with  lines  of  firmness  wrought. 
He  wears  the  look  of  a  man  unbought, 
Who  swears  to  his  hurt  and  chanfi^es  not ; 
Yet,  touched  and  softened  nevertheless 
With  the  grace  of  Christian  gentleness. 
The  face  that  a  child  would  climb  to  kiss  f 
True  and  tender  and  brave  and  just. 
That  man  might  honor  and  woman  trust. 

Touching  and  sad,  a  tale  is  told. 
Like  a  penitent  hymn  of  the  Psalmist  old. 


Of  the  fast  which  the  good  man  lifelong 

kept 
With  a  haunting  sorrow  that  never  slept. 
As  the  circling  year  brought  round  the  time 
Of  an  error  that  left  the  sting  of  crime. 
When  he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  witchcraft 

courts, 
With  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Hale's  Reports, 
And  spake,  in  the  name  of  both,  the  word 
That  gave  the  witch's  neck  to  the  cord. 
And  piled  the  oaken  planks  that  pressed 
The  feeble  life  from  the  warlock's  breast  t 
All  the  day  long,  from  dawn  to  dawn. 
His  door  was  bolted,  his  curtain  drawn  ; 
No  foot  on  his  silent  threshold  trod. 
No  eye  looked  on  him  save  that  of  God, 
As  he  baffled  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  with 

charms 
Of  penitent  tears,  and  prayers,  and  psalms, 
And,  with  precious  proofs  from  the  sacred 

word 
Of  the  boundless  pity  and  love  of  the  Lord, 
His  faith  confirmed  and  his  trust  renewed 
That  the  sin  of  his  ignorance,  sorely  rued, 
Might  be  washed  away  in  the  mingled  flood 
Of  his  human  sorrow  and   Christ's  dear 

blood  f 

Green  forever  the  memory  be 
Of  the  Judge  of  the  old  Theocracy, 
Whom  even  his  errors  glorified, 
Like  a  far-seen,  sunlit  mountain-side 
By  the  cloudy  shadows  which  o'er  it  glide  ! 
Honor  and  praise  to  the  Puritan 
Who  the  halting  step  of  his  age  outran. 
And,  seeing  the  infinite  worth  of  man 
In  the  priceless  gift  the  Father  gave. 
In  the  infinite  love  that  stooped  to  save. 
Dared  not  brand  his  brother  a  slave  ! 
"  Who  doth  such  wrong,"  he  was  wont  to 

say. 
In  his  own  quaint,  picture-loving  way, 

"  Flings  up  to  Heaven  a  hand-grenade 

Which  God  shall  cast  down  upon  his  head  ! " 

Widely  as  heaven  and  hell,  contrast 
That  brave  old  jurist  of  the  past 
And  the  cunning  trickster  and  knave   of 

courts 
Who  the  holy  features  of  Truth  distorts,  — 
Ruling  as  right  the  will  of  the  strong. 
Poverty,  crime,  and  weakness  wrong  ; 
Wide-eared  to  power,  to  the  wronged  and 

weak 
Deaf  as  Egypt's  g^s  of  leek  ; 
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Scoffing  aside  at  |>artv*8  uod 

Order  of  nature  and  law  of  God  ; 

For  whose  dabbled  ermine   respect  were 

waste, 
Revereni*e  fully,  and  awe  misplaced  ; 
Justice  of  whom  't  were  vain  to  seek 
As  from  Koordish  robber  or  Syrian  Sheik  I 
Oh,  leave  the  wretch  to  his  bribes  and  sins  ; 
I^t  him  rot  in  the  web  of  lies  he  spins  ! 
To  the  saintly  soul  of  the  early  day. 
To  the  Christian  judge,  let  us  turn  and 

say  : 
**  Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man  I  — 
Glory  to  (iod  for  the  Puritan  I " 

I  sec,  far  southward,  this  quiet  day, 
The  hilU  of  Xewbury  roUiug  away, 
With  the  many  tints  of  the  season  gay. 
Dreamily  blending  in  autumn  mist 
Crimson,  and  gula,  and  amethyst. 
Lcmg  ami  low,  with  dwarf  trees  crowne<l, 
llum  Island  lies,  like  a  whale  aground, 
A  stoiic'rt  toss  over  the  narrow  sound. 
Inland,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  go, 
The  hills  curve  round  like  a  bended  bow  ; 
A  silver  arrow  from  out  them  sprung, 
I  see  the  Hhiue  of  the  Quasycuug ; 
And,    round   and   round,  over  valley  and 

hill. 
Old  riKids  winding,  as  old  roads  will. 
Here  to  a  ferry,  and  there  to  a  mill  ; 
And   glimpses   of    chimneys   and    gabled 

c:ives. 
Through    green    elm   arches    and    maple 

leaves,  — 
Old  homesteads  sacred  to  all  that  can 
(fflatlden  or  sadden  the  heart  of  man, 
Over  wIioMT  thrcHhoIds  of  ouk  and  stone 
Life  and  lK*ath  have  come  and  gone  I 
Tliere  picturt*d  tiIi*H  in  the  fireplace  show. 
Great  U^nms  sag  from  the  ceiling  low. 
The  dreHsrr  );litters  with  ptilished  wares, 
The  long  cliH'k  tieknon  the  foot-worn  stairs. 
And    the    li>w,  broail   chimney  shows   the 

craek 
By  the  earthi|uake  made  a  century  back. 
I  p  frtiiii   their  midst  springs  the  village 

spire 
With  tlie  crest  of  its  ccM'k  in  the  sun  afire  ; 
lieyond  an;  orchards  and  planting  lands. 
And   great   salt  marshes  and  glimmering 

Hands, 
And,  whrre  north  and  south  the  coast-liues 

nin. 
The  blink  of  the  sea  in  breeze  and  sun  I 


I  see  it  all  like  a  chart  unrolled. 
But  o.y^thoagbU  .«  full  of  th.  pMt  -d 

I  hear  the  tales  of  m  v  boyhood  told  ; 
And  the  shadows  and  shapes  of  early  days 
Flit  dimly  by  in  the  veiling  haze. 
With  measured  moTement  and  rfaythmie 

chime 
W^eaving  like  shuttles  my  web  of  rhyme. 
I  think  of  the  old  nuin  wise  and  good 
Who  once  on  yon  misty  hillsides  stood, 
(.A.  poet  who  never  measure<l  rhyme, 
A  seer  unknown  to  his  dull-eared  time,) 
And,  propped  on  his  staff  of  age,  looked 

down. 
With  his  lM>yhood*s  love,  on  his  native  town, 
Where,  written  as  if  on  its  hills  and  plains, 
His  burden  of  prophc^cy  yet  remains, 
For  the  voi<.*es  of  wood,  and  wave,  and  wind 
To  read  in  the  ear  of  the  musing  mind  :  — 

<*  As  long  as  Plum  Island,  to  guard  the 

coast 
As  God  appointed,  shall  keep  its  post  ; 
As  long  as  a  salmon  sliall  haunt  the  deep 
Of  Merrimac  Kiver,  or  sturgeon  \tM:p  ; 
As  long  as  pickerel  swift  ami  slim. 
Or  red-backe4l  ]H'rch,  in  Crane  Pond  swim  ; 
As  long  as  the  annual  sea-fowl  know 
Their  time  to  come  and  their  time  to  go  ; 
As  long  as  cattle  shall  roam  at  will 
Tlic  green  grass  meadows  by  Turkey  HiU  ; 
As  long  as  sheep  shall  hiok  from  the  side 
Of  Oldtown  Hill  on  marislies  wide. 
And  Parker  River,  and  salt-sea  tide  : 
As  l<mg  as  a  wandering;  pigeon  shall  seaivh 
The  fields  1n>Iow  from  his  white*>oak  pen*h« 
When  the  Imrley-harveHt  is  ripe  and  shorn. 
And  the  dry  husks  fall  from  the  standing 

com  ; 
As  long  as  Nature  shall  not  grow  old. 
Nor  drop  her  work  from  her  doting  hold. 
And  her  care  for  the  Indian  com  forget. 
And  the  yellow  rows  in  pairs  to  set  ;  — 
So  long  shall  Christians  here  be  bom, 
(•row  up  and  ri|M*n  an  (tiMl*s  sweet  com  I  — 
Ry  the  iM'ak  <if  binl,  by  the  breath  of  frust« 
SluiU  never  a  holy  ear  l»e  liwt. 
Rut,   husked    by    Death   in   tlie    Planter's 

sifrht. 
Re  sown  again  in  the  fields  of  lif^bt  !  ** 

Tlie  Island  still  is  puqile  with  plums, 

Ij)  the  rivi*r  the  siiluittn  eouies. 

The  sturgeon  leaps,  ami  the  wild-fowl  feeds 
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On  hillside  berries  and  marish  seeds,  — 

All  the  beautiful  signs  remain, 

From  spring-time  sowing  to  autumn  rain 

The  good  man's  vision  returns  again  1 

And  let  us  hope,  as  well  we  can, 

That  the  Silent  Angel  who  gamers  man 

May  find  some  grain  as  of  old  he  found 

In  the  human  cornfield  ripe  and  sound,        ' 

And  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  deign  to 

own 
The  precious  seed  by  the  fathers  sown  f 


THE  RED   RIVER  VOYAGEUR 

[Suggested  by  reading  the  following  joasage 
in  Minnttota  and  Us  Mesources,  by  J.  Wesley 
Bond:  '^As  I  pass  slowly  along  the  lonely 
road  that  leads  me  from  thee,  Selkirk,  mine 
eyes  do  torn  continually  to  gaze  upon  thy  smil- 
ing, golden  fields,  and  thy  lofty  towers,  now 
burnished  with  the  rays  of  the  departing  sun, 
while  the  sweet  vesper  bell  reverberates  afar 
and  strikes  so  mournfully  pleasant  upon  mine 
ear.  I  feel  satisfied  that,  though  absent  thou- 
sands of  weary  miles,  my  thoughts  will  always 
dwell  on  thee  with  rapturous  emotions."  At 
midnight,  with  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock 
ushering  in  the  17th  of  December,  1891,  the 
84th  anniversary  of  Whittier^s  birth,  the  bells 
of  St.  Boniface  rang  a  joyous  peal.] 

Out  and  in  the  river  is  winding 
The  links  of  its  long,  red  chain. 

Through  belts  of  dusky  pine-land 
And  gusty  leagues  of  plain. 

Only,  at  times,  a  smoke-wreath 

With  the  drifting  cloud-rack  joins,  — 

The  smoke  of  the  hunting-lodges 
Of  the  wild  Assiniboins  ! 

Drearily  blows  the  north-wind 
From  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  ; 

The  eves  that  look  are  weary, 
And  heavy  the  hands  that  row. 

And  with  one  foot  on  the  water. 

And  one  upon  the  shore, 
The  Angel  of  Shadow  gives  warning 

That  day  shall  be  no  more. 

Is  it  the  clang  of  wild-geese  ? 

Is  it  the  Indian's  yell. 
That  lends  to  the  voice  of  the  north-wind 

Thb  tones  of  a  far-off  bell  ? 


The  voyageur  smiles  as  he  listens 
To  the  sound  that  grows  apace  ; 

Well  he  knows  the  vesper  ringing 
Of  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  bells  of  the  Roman  Mission, 
That  call  from  their  turrets  twain, 

To  the  boatman  on  the  river. 
To  the  hunter  on  the  plain  ! 

Even  so  in  our  mortal  journey 
The  bitter  north-winds  blow, 

And  thus  upon  life's  Red  River 
Our  hearts,  as  oarsmen,  row. 

And  when  the  Angel  of  Shadow 
Rests  his  feet  on  wave  and  shore, 

And  our  eyes  grow  dim  with  watching 
And  our  hearts  faint  at  the  oar, 

Happy  is  he  who  heareth 

The  signal  of  his  release 
In  the  bells  of  the  Holy  City, 

The  chimes  of  eternal  peace  1 


THE   PREACHER 

George  Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher, 
died  at  Newburyport  in  1770,  and  was  buried 
under  the  church  which  has  since  borne  his 
name. 

Its  windows  flashing  to  the  sky. 
Beneath  a  thousand  roofs  of  brown, 
Far  down  the  vale,  my  friend  and  I 
Beheld  the  old  and  quiet  town  ; 
The  ghostly  sails  that  out  at  sea 
Flapped  their  white  wings  of  mystery  ; 
The  beaches  glimmering  in  the  sun. 
And  the  low  wooded  capes  that  run 
Into  the  sea- mist  north  and  south  ; 
The  sand-bluffs  at  the  river's  mouth  ; 
The  swinging  chain-bridge,  and,  afar. 
The  foam-line  of  the  harbor-bar. 

Over  the  woods  and  meadow-lands 

A  crimson-tinted  shadow  lay. 

Of  clouds  through  which  the  setting  day 

Flung  a  slant  glory  far  away. 

It  glittered  on  the  wet  sea-sands. 

It  flamed  upon  the  city's  panes, 

Smote  the  white  sails  of  ships  that  wore 

Outward  or  in,  and  glided  o'er 

The  steeples  with  their  veering  vanes  ! 
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Awhilo  my  frieiul  with  rapid  search 
O'errau  the  landscape.    **  Yonder  spire 
Over  gray  roofs,  a  shaft  of  tire  ; 
What  is  it,   pray  ?  "  —  ••  The  WhiteBeld 

Church  I 
Walletl  about  by  its  basement  stones, 
There  rest  the  uuurvellous  prophet's  bones.'* 
Then  as  our  homeward  way  we  walked, 
Of  the  great  preacher's  life  we  talked  ; 
And  through  tlie  mystery  of  our  theme 
The  outward  glory  seemed  to  stream, 
And  Nature's  self  interpreted 
The  doubtful  recortl  of  the  dead  ; 
And  every  level  beam  tluit  smote 
The  sails  u]>on  the  dark  afloat 
A  symltol  of  the  light  became, 
Which  touched  the  shadows  of  our  blame 
With  tongues  of  Pentecostal  flame. 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  piontH^rs 
Gathers  the  uuwh  of  a  hundred  years  ; 
On  man  and   his   works    has   passed    the 

i'hiinge 
Which  needs  must  be  in  a  century's  range. 
The  land  lies  open  and  warm  in  the  sun. 
Anvils  clamor  and  mill-wheels  nm,  — 
Flocks  on  the  hillsides,  hertls  on  the  plain. 
The  wilderness  gladdened  with  fruit  and 

gniin  ! 
But  the  living  faith  of  the  settlers  old 
A  dead  profession  their  children  hold  ; 
To  the  lust  of  oflice  and  gTeiMl  of  trade 
A  stepping-stone  is  the  altar  made. 
The  C  hurch,  to  place  and  ]M)wer  the  door, 
K<'l>ukes  the  sin  of  the  world  no  more, 
Nor  sees  its  I>i>rd  in  the  honu*less  (loor. 
Every  when*  is  the  grasping  hand, 
And  eager  adding  of  land  to  land  ; 
And  earth,  which  se4*me<l   to  the   fathers 

meant 
Hut  as  a  pilgrim's  wayside  tent,  — 
A  nightly  hhelter  to  fold  away 
When  the  I.<«ird  should  call  at  the  break  of 

da\ ,  — 
Silid  and  steadfast  s«*pms  to  be, 
And  Tinii*  has  ff»rgott4>n  Kteniity  ! 

But  frrtli  :iiid  green  fmm  the  r«>tting  r«Mits 
Of  primal  forests  the  yiiiing  growth  >hiMit«  ; 
Knuu  the  death  tif  the  old  the  new  priM^eeiU. 
Ami  the  life  of  truth  from  tlie  r«>t  of  cn^e^ls: 
On  th«*  l:iddi*r  of  (ioil,  which  npwartl  Iea«ls, 
The  *itepH  of  pn>gn*Hs  are  human  netsls. 
For  His  juil lenient ••  still  an*  a  mighty  d<N'p, 
And  the  e\i*s  of  1 1  is  providence  never  sleep: 


When  the  night  is  darkest  He  gives  the 

mom  ; 
When  the  famine  is  soieit,  the  wine  and 

corn  I 

In  the  church  of  the  wildemeM  Edwmrda 

wrought. 
Shaping  his  creed  at  the  forge  of  tboaglit ; 
And  with  Thor's  own  hammer  welded  and 

bent 
The  iron  links  of  his  argument. 
Which  strove  to  grasp  in  its  mighty  span 
The  purpose  of  (rod  and  the  fate  of  man  I 
Yet  faithful  still,  in  his  daily  round 
To  the   weak,  and  the  poor,  and   sin-sick 

found. 
The  schoolman's  lore  and  the  casuist's  art 
Drew  warmth  and  life  from   his   fervent 

heart. 
Had  he  not  seen  in  the  solitudes 
Of  his  deep  and  dark  Northampton  woods 
A  vision  of  love  about  him  fall  ? 
Not  the   blinding  splendor  which   fell  on 

Saul, 
But  the  tendert*r  glory  that  rests  on  them 
Who  walk  in  the  ?Cew  Jerusalem, 
Whcrt*  never  the  sun  nor  moon  an*  known. 
But  the  l^rd  and  His  love  are  the  light 

alone  I 
And  wati'hing  the  sweet,  still  countenance 
Of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  rapt  in  trance, 
Had  he  not  trt*asure<l  each  broken  word 
Of  the  mvstical  wonder  s€*en  and  heard  ; 
And  loved  the  beautiful  drt*amer  more 
Tliat  thus  to  the  deM*rt  of  earth  she  liore 
Clusters  of  Kshcol  frt>m  Canaan's  shore  ? 

As  the  barley- winnower,  holding  with  pain 
Aloft  in  waiting  his  chaff  and  grain, 
Joyfully  welcomes  the  far-off  bn»eie 
Sounding  the  i)ine-trt*e*s  slender  keys. 
So  he  who  Imd  waiteil  long  to  hear 
Tlu'  sound  of  the  Spirit  drawing  near. 
Like  that  which  th«*  Mm  of  Iddo  heard 
When    the    fe«*t     iif    angels    the    myrtles 

stirred. 
Felt  the  aufiwer  of  prayer,  at  last, 
;   As  over  his  church  the  afflatus  |inMed, 
Bn'aking  its  slcfp  uh  brt*est*s  break 
To  sun-bright  ripples  a  stagimnt  lake. 

.\t  flrst  a  triMnor  of  silent  fear, 
Tlu*  creep  of  the  flr^h  at  danger  near, 
A  vapie  forelxNling  and  diiM-outeut, 
Over  the  hearts  of  tht*  |ieople  went. 
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All  nature  warned  in  sounds  and  signs  : 
The  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  forest  pines 
In  the  name  of  the  Highest  called  to  prayer, 
As  the  muezzin  calls  from  the  minaret  stair. 
Through  ceiled  chambers  of  secret  sin 
Sudden  and  strong  the  light  shone  in  ; 
A  guilty  sense  of  his  neighbor's  needs 
Startled  the  man  of  title-deeds  ; 
The  trembling  hand  of  the  worldling  shook 
The  dust  of  years  from  the  Holy  Book  ; 
And  the  psalms  of  David,  forgotten  long, 
Took  the  place  of  the  scoffer's  song. 

The  impulse  spread  like  the  outward  course 
Of  waters  moved  by  a  central  force  ; 
The  tide  of  spiritual  life  rolled  down 
From  inland  mountains  to  seaboard  town. 

Prepared  and  ready  the  altar  stands 
Waiting  the  prophet's  outstretched  hands 
And  prayer  availing,  to  downward  call 
The  fiery  answer  in  view  of  fill. 
Hearts  are  like  wax  in  the  furnace  ;  who 
Shall   mould,   and   shape,  and   cast   them 

anew? 
Lo  I  by  the  Merrimac  Whitefield  stands 
In  the  temple   that  never   was  made   by 

hands, — 
Curtains  of  azure,  and  crystal  wall, 
And  dome  of  the  sui&hine  over  all  — 
A  homeless  pilg^m,  with  dubious  name 
Blown  about  on  the  winds  of  fame  ; 
Kow  as  an  angel  of  blessing  classed. 
And  now  as  a  mad  enthusiast. 
Called  in  his  youth  to  sound  and  gauge 
The  moral  lapse  of  his  race  and  age. 
And,  sharp  as  truth,  the  contrast  draw 
Of  human  frailty  and  perfect  law  ; 
Possessed  by  the  one  dread  thought  that 

lent 
Its  goad  to  his  fiery  temperament, 
Up  and  down  the  world  he  went, 
A  John  the  Baptist  crying,  Repent  I 

No  perfect  whole  can  our  nature  make  ; 
Here  or  there  the  circle  will  break  ; 
The  orb  of  life  as  it  takes  the  light 
On  cme  side  leaves  the  other  in  night. 
Never  was  saint  so  good  and  great 
As  to  give  no  chance  at  St.  Peter's  gate 
For  the  plea  of  the  Devil's  advocate. 
So,  incomplete  by  his  being's  law, 
The  marvellous  preacher  had  his  flaw  ; 
With  step  unequal,  and  lame  with  faults, 
His  shade  on  the  path  of  History  halts. 


Wisely  and  well  said  the  Eastern  bard  : 
Fear  is  easy,  but  love  is  hard,  — 
Easy  to  glow  with  the  Santon's  rage, 
And  walk  on  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  ; 
But  he  is  g^atest  and  best  who  can 
Worship  Allah  by  loving  man. 

Thus  he,  —  to  whom,  in  the  painful  stress 
Of  zeal  on  fire  from  its  own  excess. 
Heaven  seemed  so  vast  and  earth  so  small 
That  man  was  nothing,  since  God  was  all,  — 
Forgot,  as  the  best  at  times  have  done, 
That  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  of  man  are  one. 

Little  to  him  whose  feet  unshod 
The  thorny  path  of  the  desert  trod. 
Careless  of  pain,  so  it  led  to  God, 
Seemed  the  hunger-pang  and  the  poor  man's 

wrong. 
The  weak  ones  trodden  beneath  the  strong. 
Should  the  worm  be  chooser  ?  —  the  clay 

withstand 
The  shaping  will  of  the  potter's  hand  ? 

In  the  Indian  fable  Arjoon  hears 
The  scorn  of  a  g^  rebuke  his  fears  : 
"  Spare  thy  pity  ! "  Krishna  saith  ; 
"  >i  ot  in  thy  sword  is  the  power  of  death  ! 
All  is  illusion,  —  loss  but  seems  ; 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  only  dreams  ; 
Who  deems  he  slayeth  doth  not  kill ; 
Who  counts  as  slain  is  living  still. 
Strike,  nor  fear  thy  blow  is  crime  ; 
Nothing  dies  but  the  cheats  of  time  ; 
Slain  or  slayer,  smtUl  the  odds 
To  each,  immortal  as  Indra's  gods  ! " 

So  by  Savannah's  banks  of  shade, 
The  stones  of  his  mission  the  preacher  laid 
On  the  heart  of  the  negro  crushed  aud  rent. 
And  made  of  his  blood  the  wall's  cement ; 
Bade  the  slave-ship  speed   from  coast   to 

coast. 
Fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  begged,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  the  gold 
Coined  from  the  hearts  in  its  groaning  hold. 
What  could  it  matter,  more  or  less 
Of  stripes,  and  hunger,  and  weariness  ? 
Living  or  dying,  bond  or  free. 
What  was  time  to  eternity  ? 

Alas  for  the  preacher's  cherished  schemes  I 
Mission  and  church  are  now  but  dreams  ; 
Nor  prayer  nor  fasting  availed  the  plan 
To  honor  God  through  the  wrong  of  man. 
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Of  all  his  lalNini  iiu  trace  rcniaiiis 

Save  the    bonduiau    lifting;   bis    handn   in 

chains. 
Tlu*  w(M»f  he  wove  ill  tlu*  rif^htcous  warp 
Of  frccihmi-luvinf;  Of;lcthor|H! 
ClotlifH  with  cunu'S  the  pxMlIy  huid, 
Chanf^rs  its  greenness  and  lil(M>ni  to  sand  ; 
And  a  century's  lapse  reveals  onci*  more 
The  slave-ship  stealing  to  (teorgia*s  shore. 
Father  f>f  Light  I  how  hliud  is  he 
Who  sprinkles  the  altar  he  rt^ars  to  Thee 
With  the  hloo<l  and  tears  of  human  it  v  ! 

He  erre<l :  shall    wc    count    His    gifts    as 

naught  ? 
Was  the  work  of  (iinI  in  him  un wrought  ? 
The  servant  mav  thn>u(;h  his  ileafness  err, 
And  blind  may  lie  (fod*s  messenger  ; 
But  tlu*  erriiiifl  is  sure  they  go  u|Mjn,  — 
The  woni  is  siMiken.  the  deed  is  done. 
Was  the  Ilelin*w  temple  less  fair  and  good   : 
That  Solomon  howed  to  goils  of  woo«l  ? 
Kor  his  tempted  Iifsirt  and  wandering  feet. 
Were  the  songs  of  David    less    pure  and 

sweet  ? 
So  in  light  and  shadow  the  pn\ielier  went, 
(•iwrs  erring  and  human  instrument  ; 
And  the    hearts   <»f   the   |MM>pIe  where    he 

passed 
Swayed  as  the  n'cds  sway  in  the  hlaot, 
I'lider  the  spell  of  a  voii-e  which  tiNik 
In  its  ci>uipa>s  the  t1t»w  of  SiIoa*s  hro4>k. 
Ami  the  mystiral  ehiuir  of  the  U'lN  of  gnld 
On  the  cplHMrs  hem  of  the  priest  of  ohl,  — 
Now  tlie  roll  iif  thunder,  and  now  the  awe 
Of  the  trumpet  heanl  in  the  Mount  of  Law. 

A  Mili'nni  fear  on  the  listening  erowd 
Fell  likf  thi'  shadow  of  a  ehmd. 
Tilt'  s:iiltir  ri'i'llng  from  nut  the  ships 
WliMHf  maots  >t4NHl  thirk  in  the  ri\er-!»lips 
Frit  till-  yA  and  tlu'  curse  die  on  hi^  lips. 
Ij.Htrn«-d  till*  tiHliiTmaii  rude  and  hanl. 
I'hr  lalkcr  nmgh  fmin  tin*  huildfrV  \anl  ; 
'rh«'  man  itf  tlif  marki-t  li'ft  his  load. 
Tli«>  tiMni'>tiT  li'aufd  on  hi?«  lN>nflihg  goad, 
I'iir  m:iitirn,  ami  \outli  JN-sidi'  hrr.  fidt 
Thrir  lit'artt  in  a  dtisiT  uninn  nirlt. 
.Viid  saw  (li«>  lliiwfrs  iif  thrir  Invr  in  IiIiniiu 
piii%n  till'  4-nilli-s'«  \istas  iif  lift*  tti  ronu*. 
(  Md  ai;i'  sat  ti'rlil\  lirii.shiii;;  away 
Itiiiii  his  i-:irs  ihi-  sraiity  ItN-ks  of  i^my  ; 
Ainl  i-ari'h'ss  tNi\liiMNl,  Ii\ini;  tin*  Irrt* 
I'ui'iiiisritiiis  lift*  iif  liinl  and  tri-r, 
.Nudili-iilv  Makfurd  to  a  sfu.si* 


I 


Of  Bin  and  its  guilty  comiequeiice. 
It  was  as  if  an  angers  voice 
Called  the  listeners  up  for  their  final  choiee  ; 
As  if  a  strong  hand  rent  a|iart 
The  veils  of  S4'iis«>  frt>ni  soul  and  heartt 
Showing  in  light  ineffalde 
The  joys  of  heaven  and  ww*s  of  bell  ! 
All  aiNuit  in  the  misty  air 
The  hills  seemed  kneeling  in  silent  prayer; 
Hie  rustle  of  lea%'es,  the  moaning  si-dgv, 
Tlie  water's  lap  on  its  gravelletl  ed|pe, 
Tlie  wailing  pines,  and,  far  and  faint. 
The  wiMKl-<Iove*s  note  of  sad  complaint,  — 
Tf>  the  solemn  voiee  of  the  preacher  lent 
An  undertone  as  of  hiw  lament  ; 
And  the  rote  (»f  the  sea  from  its  sandy  coast. 
On  the  easterly  wind,  nttw  heard,  now  lout. 
Seemed  the  munnurous  sound  of  the  judg- 
ment hast. 

Yet  wise  men  doulited,  and  goo(l  men  wept. 
As  that  storm  of  |>Jiss«ion  aliove  them  swept. 
And,  cfunrt-like,  adding  tiaine  to  thuue. 
Tin*  priests  of  the  new  Kvaugid  came,  — 
l)aven|Nirt,  flashing  u|Min  the  crowd, 
(Miarged  like  summt*r*ti  electric  cloud. 
Now  holding  the  listener  still  as  death 
With  terrilih*  warnings  under  lireath. 
Now  shouting  for  joy,  as  if  he  viewed 
The  vision  of  lieavi-n's  lieatitude  ! 
Aiifl  (\-Itif  Tfunaiit,  his  huig  e<iat  bound 
Like  a  nionk\  with  Ifathem  ginlle  nmnd. 
Wild  with  till*  toss  of  uushoni  hair. 
And  wringing  of  hands,  aiul  eyes  aglare, 
linKining  und«'r  the  world's  des|»air ! 
<inive  pastoi>,  grieving  their  tliM'ks  to  luse, 
I'rophesied  to  the  rmpty  |m*ws 
That  gounls  wouhl  wittier,  aiul  niushrooma 

liie. 
.Vnil  noisii>st  fountains  run  s4Mmest  dn*. 
Like  tiM'  spring  that  gushed  in  Newburr 

Strri't, 
I'uiler  the  tramp  of  the  cart Inpiake*!  feet, 
.A  silver  shaft  in  tin*  air  and  light, 
Kor  a  single  day.  thi'U  lost  in  night, 
L«-a\ing  only,  its  phifi*  to  tfll, 
Saufly  tissiiri'  and  sulphurous  smell. 
With  /eal  wiui^H-lippfil  and  whili^heat  cuul. 
Moved  hy  tlif  spirit  in  griNivcs  t»f  rule. 
No    longi'r     harrird,    ami     enip|»ed,    and 

tli'fffd. 
Fltigg«-il  liy  slit-ritT  and  «'iirs4-d  )iy  prie»t, 
Hut  hv  wis4T  I'tiiuisrls  lift  at  eaM' 
To  sfHh*  i|iiii-il\  on  his  h-i-s, 
Antl,  M'lf-i-omrntn'd,  to  count  as  done 
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The  work  which  his  fathers  well  begun, 
In  silent  protest  of  letting  alone, 
The  Quaker  kept  the  way  of  his  own,  — 
A  non-conductor  among  the  wires, 
With  coat  of  asbestos  proof  to  fires. 
And  quite  unable  to  mend  his  pace 
To  catch  the  falling  manna  of  grace. 
He  hugged  the  closer  his  little  store 
Of  faitn,  and  silently  prayed  for  more. 
And  Tague  of  creed  and  barren  of  rite. 
But  holding,  as  in  his  Master's  sight, 
Act  and  thought  to  the  inner  light. 
The  round  of  his  simple  duties  walked. 
And  strove  to  live  what  the  others  talked. 

And  who  shall  marvel  if  evil  went 
Step  by  step  with  the  good  intent. 
And  with  love  and  meekness,  side  by  side. 
Lust  of  the  flesh  and  spiritual  pride  ?  — 
That  passionate  longings  and  fancies  vain 
Set  the  heart  on  fire  and  crazed  the  brain  ? 
That  over  the  holy  oracles 
Folly  sported  with  cap  and  bells  ? 
That  goodly  women  and  learned  men 
Marvelling  told  with  tongue  and  pen 
How  nnweaned  children  chirped  like  birds 
Texts  of  Scripture  and  solemn  words. 
Like  the  infant  seers  of  the  rocky  glens 
In  the  Pnv  de  Dome  of  wild  Cevennes  : 
Or  baby  Lamas  who  pray  and  preach 
From  Tartar  cradles  in  Buddha's  speech  ? 

In  the  war  which  Truth  or  Freedom  wages 
With  impious  fraud  and  the  wrong  of  ages. 
Hate  and  malice  and  self-love  mar 
The  notes  of  triumph  with  painful  jar, 
And  the  helping  angels  turn  aside 
Their  sorrowing  faces  the  shame  to  hide. 
Never  on  custom's  oilSd  grooves 
The  world  to  a  higher  level  moves, 
But  grates  and  ennds  with  friction  hard 
On  granite  boulder  and  flinty  shard. 
The  heart  must  bleed  before  it  feels. 
The  pool  be  troubled  before  it  heals  ; 
Ever  by  losses  the  right  must  gain,     ^ 
Every  good  have  its  birth  of  pain  ; 
The  active  Virtues  blush  to  find 
The  Vioes  wearing  their  badge  behind. 
And  Graces  and  Charities  feel  the  fire 
Wherein  the  sins  of  the  age  expire  ; 
'^  fiend  still  rends  as  of  old  he  rent 
The  tortured  body  from  which  he  went. 

^  Time  tests  all.     In  the  over-drift 
A>^  flow  of  the  Nile,  with  its  annual  gift. 


Who  cares  for  the  Hadji's  relics  sunk  ? 
Who  thinks  of  the  drowned -out  Coptic, 

monk  ? 
The  tide  that  loosens  the  temple's  stones. 
And  scatters  the  sacred  ibis-bones. 
Drives  away  from  the  valley-laud 
That  Arab  robber,  the  wandering  sand, 
Moistens  the  fields  that  know  no  rain. 
Fringes  the  desert  with  belts  of  grain. 
And  bread  to  the  sower  brings  aeain. 
So  the  flood  of  emotion  deep  and  strong 
Troubled  the  land  as  it  swept  along. 
But  left  a  result  of  holier  lives, 
Tenderer  mothers  and  worthier  wives. 
The  husband  and  father  whose  children  fled 
And  sad  wife  wept  when  his  drunken  tread 
Frightened  peace  from  his  roof-tree's  shade, 
And  a  rock  of  offence  his  hearthstone  made. 
In  a  strength  that  was  not  his  own  beg^n 
To  rise  from  the  brute's  to  the  plane  of 

man. 
Old  friends  embraced,  long  held  apart 
By  e>dl  counsel  and  pride  of  heart  ; 
And  penitence  saw  through  misty  tears. 
In  the  bow  of  hope  on  its  cloud  of  fears. 
The  promise  of  Heaven's  eternal  years,  — 
The   peace    of    God  for  the   world's  an- 
noy,— 
Beauty  for  ashes,  and  oil  of  joy  ! 

Under  the  church  of  Federal  Street, 
Under  the  tread  of  its  Sabbath  feet, 
Walled  about  by  its  basement  stones. 
Lie  the  marvellous  preacher's  bones. 
No  saintlv  honors  to  them  are  shown. 
No  sign  nor  miracle  have  they  known  ; 
But  he  who  passes  the  ancient  church 
Stops  in  the  shade  of  its  belfr^'-poreh. 
And  ponders  the  wonderful  life  of  him 
Who  lies  at  rest  in  that  chamel  dim. 
Long  shall  the  traveller  strain  his  eye 
From  the  railroad  car,  as  it  plunges  by, 
And  the  vanishing  town  behuid  him  search 
For  the   slender  spire   of  the  Wliitefield 

Church  ; 
And   feel   for  one   moment  the  ghosts  of 

trade. 
And  fashion,  and  folly,  and  pleasure  laid, 
By  the  thought  of  that  life  of  pure  intent. 
That  voice  of  warning  yet  eloquent, 
Of  one  on  the  errands  of  angels  sent. 
And  if  where  he  labored  the  flood  of  sin 
Like  a  tide  from  the  harbor-bnr  sets  in. 
And  over  a  life  of  time  and  Reuse 
The  church-spires  lift  their  vain  defence. 
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As  if  to  scatter  the  bolts  of  God 
With  the  poiuts  of  Calvin's  thunder-rod,  — 
Still,  as  the  gem  of  its  civic  crown, 
Precious  lieyond  the  world's  renown, 
ilis  memory  hallows  the  ancient  town  ! 


^ 


>,^r       THE  TRUCE   OF   PISCATAQUA 

In  the  winter  of  lfni>-76,  the  Eastern  Indi- 
am,  who  had  been  making  war  upon  the  New 
Hampshire  settlements,  were  so  reduced  in 
unnibers  by  fin^hting  and  famine  that  they 
«in^'ed  to  a  peaee  with  Major  Waldron  at 
Dover ;  but  the  peace  was  broken  in  the  fall 
of  UVH\.  The  famous  chief.  Squando,  was  the 
principal  nefj^otiator  on  the  part  of  the  savas^es. 
He  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  to  revenge  the 
brutal  treatment  of  his  child  by  druuken  white 
sailors,  which  cauited  its  death. 

It  not  unfrequently  linppened  during  the 
Border  mara  that  young  white  children  were 
adopted  bj  their  Indian  captors,  and  so  kindly 
treated  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the 
free,  mild  life  of  the  moods;  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  utterly  refused  to  go  back  with 
their  parents  to  their  old  homes  and  civilization. 

y         Kaze  those  long  bhx^ks  of  brick  and  stone, 
Tlicsi*  huge  mill-monsters  overgrown  ; 
Blot  out  the  humbler  piles  as  well, 
Where,  move<l  like  living  nhuttles,  dwell 
The  weaving  genii  of  the  bell  ; 
Tear  frt)m  the  wild  C\>checo*s  track 
Tlie  dams  that  hold  its  torrents  back  ; 
And  let  the  hiud-rejoicing  fall 
Plunge,  r«Miring,  down  its  rocky  wall  ; 
And  let  th«*  Indian's  {mdille  play 
On  the  unbridgi'd  PiscHtnqua  I 
Wide  over  hill  and  valley  spread 
Once  more  the  fort*st,  dusk  and  dread. 
With  here  ami  there  a  clearing  cut 
Kri>m  the  walled  shadows  nmnd  it  shut  ; 
Each  with  its  farm-house  builded  nule. 
By  English  yeoman  S(|uared  and  hewe<l, 
And  the  grim.  Hankered  bl<H*k-liouse bound 
With  briHtling  iialisades  around. 
S»,  haply  shall  iN'fore  thine  eyes 
The  dusty  veil  of  (*enturies  riw, 
The  oltl,  Ht range  M'enery  overlay 
The  tamer  pieturt*s  iif  t4>^lay. 
While,  like  the  actors  in  a  play, 
Piuu  in  their  aiu'ient  guise  along 
The  tigun*s  f>f  my  l>onler  Ming  : 
Wluit  time  U'side  (\N'liero*s  flood 
The  white  man  and  the  red  man  Htood, 
With  words  of  {M*aet*  and  brotherhood  ; 


When  'passed  the  sacred  ealniiMt 
From  lip  to  lip  with  fire-drmnght  w«t» 
And,  puffed   in  scorn,   the    pettoe-pipt^i 

smoke 
Through    the    gray   beard    of   Waldm 

broke. 
And  Squando's  voice,  in  rappliaat  plea 
For  mercv,  struck  the  haughty  key 
Of  one  who  held,  in  any  fate, 
His  native  pride  inviolate  I 

**  Let  your  ears  be  opened  wide  ! 
He  who  speaks  has  never  lied. 
Waldron  of  Piscataqua, 
Hear  what  Squando  has  to  tay  ! 

**  Squando  shuts  his  eyes  and  sees, 
Far  off,  Saco's  hemlock-trees. 
In  his  wigwam,  still  as  stone. 
Sits  a  woman  all  alone, 

**  Wampum  beads  and  birchen  ttraads 
Dropping  from  her  careless  handa^ 
Listening  ever  for  the  Heet 
Patter  of  a  dead  chihl's  feet  I 

'*  When  the  moon  a  year  ago 
Told  the  Howers  tlie  time  to  blow. 
In  that  lonely  wigwam  smiled 
Menewee,  our  little  child. 

"  Ere  that  moon  grew  thin  and  old. 
He  was  lying  still  and  cold  ; 
Sent  before  us,  weak  and  small. 
When  the  Master  did  not  call  I 

"  On  his  little  grave  I  lay  ; 
Three  times  went  and  came  the  day^ 
Thrit*t*  atnive  me  blazed  the  noon. 
Thrice  uiMMi  me  wept  the  moon. 

**  In  the  third  night-watch  I  heard. 
Far  and  low,  a  spirit -bird  ; 
Ver\'  mournful,  verv  wild. 
Sang  the  totem  of  my  child. 


M  t 


Menewee,  poor  Menewee, 
Walks  a  ]>ath  he  caim«H  see  : 
I^t  the  white  man's  wigwam  liglil 
With  its  blaze  his  steps  aright. 


'* '  All-uncallr<l,  he  dares  not  sbo 
Empty  hands  to  Manito  : 
iWtter  gifts  he  cannot  bear 
Than  the  scalps  his  slayer* 
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'*  All  the  while  the  totem  sang, 
Lightning  blazed  and  thunder  rang  ; 
And  a  black  doad,  reaching  high, 
Pulled  the  white  moon  from  the  sky. 

**  If  the  medicine-man,  whose  ear 
All  that  spirits  hear  can  hear,  — 
I,  whose  eyes  are  wide  to  see 
AH  the  things  that  are  to  be,  — 

"  Well  I  knew  the  dreadful  signs 
In  the  whispers  of  the  pines, 
In  the  river  roaring  loud, 
In  the  mutter  of  the  cloud. 

**  At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
From  the  grave  I  passed  away  ; 
Flowers    bloomed   round  me,  birds 

glad. 
But  my  heart  was  hot  and  mad. 

"  There  is  rust  on  Squando's  knife 
From  the  warm,  red  springs  of  life  ; 
(>n  the  funeral  hemlock-trees 
Many  a  scalp  the  totem  sees. 

"  Blood  for  blood  I    But  evermore 
Sqnando's  heart  is  sad  and  sore  ; 
And  his  poor  squaw  waits  at  home 
For  the  feet  that  never  come  I 

**  Waldron  of  Cocheco,  hear  I 
Squando  speaks,  who  laughs  at  fear  ; 
Take  the  captives  he  has  ta'en  ; 
Let  the  land  have  peace  again  I " 

As  the  words  died  on  his  tongue. 
Wide  apart  his  warriors  swung  ; 
Parted,  at  the  sign  he  gave. 
Right  and  left,  IDlc  Egypt's  wave. 

And,  like  Israel  passing  free 
Through  the  prophet-charroSd  sea, 
(*aptive  mother,  wife,  and  child 
riircogh  the  dusky  terror  filed. 

One  alone,  a  little  maid, 
Middleway  her  steps  delayed. 
Glancing,  with  quick,  troubled  sight, 
Roond  Sboai  from  red  to  white. 

Then  his  hand  the  Indian  laid 
On  the  little  maiden's  head. 
Lightly  from  her  forehead  fair 
Smoothing  baek  her  yellow  hair. 


sang 


"  Gift  or  favor  ask  I  none  ; 
What  I  have  is  all  my  own  : 
Never  yet  the  birds  have  sung, 
*  Squando  hath  a  beggar's  tongue.' 

**  Yet  for  her  who  waits  at  home, 
For  the  dead  who  cannot  come, 
Let  the  little  Gold-hair  be 
In  the  place  of  Menewee  ! 

'<  Mishanock,  my  little  star  I 
Come  to  Saco's  pines  afar  ; 
Where  the  sad  one  waits  at  home, 
Wequashim,  my  moonlight,  come  I " 


« 


leave 


"  What  I "     quoth    Waldron, 

child 

Christian-bom  to  heathens  wild  ? 
As  God  lives,  from  Satan's  hand 
I  will  pluck  her  as  a  brand  ! " 


**  Hear  me,  white  man  I "  Squando  cried  ; 
"  Let  the  little  one  decide. 
Wequashim,  ray  moonlight,  say, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  or  stay  ?  " 

Slowly,  sadly,  half  afraid. 

Half  regretfully,  the  maid 

Owned  the  ties  of  blood  and  race,  — 

Turned  from  Squando's  pleading  face. 

Not  a  word  the  Indian  spoke, 
But  his  wampum  chain  he  broke. 
And  the  beaded  wonder  hung 
On  that  neck  so  fair  and  young. 

Silence-shod,  as  phantoms  seem 
In  the  marches  of  a  dream, 
Single-filed,  the  grim  array 
Through  the  pine-trees  wound  away. 

Doubting,  trembling,  sore  amazed. 
Through  her  tears  the  young  child  gazed 
"  God  preserve  her ! "  Waldron  said  ; 
**  Satan  bath  bewitched  the  maid  !  " 


a 


Tears  went  and  came.     At  close  of  day 
Singing  came  a  child  from  play. 
Tossing  from  her  loose-locked  head 
Gold  in  sunshine,  brown  in  shade. 

Pride  was  in  the  mother's  look. 
But  her  head  she  g^vely  shook. 
And  with  lips  that  fondly  smiled 
Feigned  to  chide  her  truant  child. 
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Unabashed,  the  maid  benn  : 
**  Up  and  down  the  brook  i  ran. 
Where,  beneath  the  bank  so  steep. 
Lie  the  spotted  trout  asleep. 


M  I 


Chip  ! '  went  sauirrel  on  the  wall. 
After  me  I  heard  him  call. 
And  the  cat-bird  on  the  tree 
Tried  his  best  to  mimic  me. 

**  Where  the  hemlocks  grew  so  dark 
That  I  stopped  to  look  and  hark. 
On  a  log,  with  feather-hat, 
Bj  the  path,  an  Indian  sat. 

**  Then  I  cried,  and  ran  away  ; 
But  he  called,  and  bade  we  stay ; 
And  his  voice  was  good  and  mild 
As  my  mother's  to  her  child. 

**  And  he  took  my  wampum  chain. 
Looked  and  looked  it  oVr  again  ; 
Gave  roe  berries,  and,  beside, 
On  my  neck  a  playthuig  tied." 

Straight  the  mother  stooped  to  see 
What  the  Iudian*s  gift  might  be. 
On  the  braid  of  wampum  hung, 
Lo  !  a  cross  of  silver  swung. 

Well  she  knew  its  graven  sign, 
S(|uando*s  binl  and  totem  pine  ; 
And,  a  mirage  of  the  brain, 
Flowed  her  childhood  back  again. 

Flashed  the  roof  the  sunshine  through. 
Into  space  the  walU  outgrew  ; 
On  the  Indian*H  wigwani-nmt. 
Blossom-crowned,  again  she  sat. 

Cool  she  ft*lt  the  west-wind  blow. 
In  her  vat  the  pines  Hang  low. 
And,  like  links  fnmi  out  a  clmiu, 
Drop|>ed  the  years  of  care  and  pain. 

From  the  out  wan!  toil  and  din. 
From  the  griofs  that  gnaw  within, 
To  till*  friHMloiu  of  thr  wcmmIh 
Called  the  binU,  nnd  wiiMls,  and  Hoods. 

W«>ll,  O  |Miiuftil  iiiiniMiT  ! 
Watch  thy  tltM'k,  but  blaiiif  not  Iht, 
If  hrr  cur  gn*w  slmr]!  to  hear 
All  thfir  voiofs  whiN|M*nng  near. 


Blame  her  not,  as  to  her  ioal 
All  the  desert's  glamour  stole. 
That  a  tear  for  childhood's  Iom 
Dropped  upon  the 


scroH. 


When,  that  nieht,  the  Book 
And  she  bowed  her  widowed  bead. 
And  a  prayer  for  each  loved  name 
Rose  like  incense  from  a  flame, 

W^ith  a  hope  the  creeds  forbid 
In  her  pitying  bosom  hid, 
To  the  listeumg  ear  of  Heaven 
Lo  I  the  Indian's  name  was  given. 


MY   PLAYMATE 


< 


[When  written,  this   poem  bore  the   thi 
Eleanor^  and  when  fint  printed  The  PiapMiiw. 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  hill. 

Their  song  was  soft  and  low  ; 
The  blonsoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 

Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  our  feet. 
The  orchard  binls  sang  clear  ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  the  vear.       • 

For,  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowen. 

My  playmate  left  her  home. 
And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring. 

The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin, 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  : 
What  more  ctnild  ask  tlie  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May  : 

Tlie  constant  years  told  o'er 
Tlieir  m'shouh  with  as  sweet  May  momi* 

But  klic  cauic  back  no  more. 

I  walk,  with  nointOcss  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years  ; 
Still  oVr  and  o*er  I  s«iw  the  spring 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  suninicr  roses  blow  ; 
The  (luskv  fhilflrt*n  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  gu. 
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baplj  with  her  iewelled  hands 
■mootht  her  silken  gown,  — 
Ku  motv  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook, 

The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill, 
And  still  the  Mar-da j  flowers  make  sweet 

The  woods  of  FoUjmilL 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond. 

The  bird  builds  in  the  tree. 
The  dark  pines  sing  on  Ramoth  hill 

The  slow  soog  of  the  sea. 

I  wonder  if  nhit  thinkn  of  them. 
And  how  the  old  time  seems,  — 

If  ever  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 
Are  soonoing  in  her  dreams. 


I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  Toioe  ; 

l>oes  she  remember  mine  ? 
And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boj 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 


What  cam  she  that  the  orioles  build 
For  other  ejes  than  ours,  — 

Thai  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 
Asd  other  Ups  with  flowers  ? 

O  pUnnate  in  the  golden  time  1 

*  Hr  mamy  seat  is  green, 
lift  fnaging  riolcts  blossom  yet, 

TW  sld  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

TW  visdft  lo  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  f wrter  memory  blow  ; 
^■d  tbn«  in  spring  the  reeries  sing 

TW  loag  of  long  ago. 

Asd  Kin  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 
Aft  ■oaaing  like  the  sea,  — 

Tigaqsaiag  of  the  sea  of  change 
Mwtetmyielf  and  thee ! 


COBBLER  KEEZAR'S  VISION 

TbUllad  vsswfhlenontheooeasionof  s 
**^«»»etsi  FeatiTaL  Cobbler  Keeiar  wms  a 
*^  vWwtPT  amoog  the  first  settlers  in  the 
*^  «<  tW  Morimae. 

Tir  btuTer  cut  his  timber 
WiU  patient  teeth  that  day. 


The  minks  were  fish-wards,  and  the  crows 
Surveyors  of  highway,  — 

When  Keezar  sat  on  the  hillside 

Upon  his  cobbler's  form. 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 

To  keep  his  waxed-ends  warm. 

And  there,  in  the  golden  weather. 
He  stitched  and  hammered  and  sung ; 

In  the  brook  he  moistened  his  leather, 
In  the  pewter  mug  his  tongue. 

Well  knew  the  tough  old  Teuton 
Who  brewed  the  stoutest  ale. 

And  he  paid  the  goodwife's  reckoning 
In  the  coin  of  song  and  tale. 

The  songs  they  still  are  singing 

Who  dress  the  hills  of  Wne, 
The  tales  that  haunt  the  Hrocken 

And  whisper  down  the  Rhine. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome. 
The  swift  stream  wound  away. 

Through  birches  and  scarlet  maples 
Flashing  in  foam  and  spray,  — 

Down  on  the  sharp-homed  ledges 

Plunging  in  steep  cascade. 
Tossing  its  white- maned  waters 

Against  the  hemlock's  shade. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome. 
East  and  west  and  north  and  south  ; 

Only  the  village  of  fishers 
Down  at  the  river's  mouth  ; 

Onlv  here  and  there  a  clearing, 
\^'itli  its  farm-house  rude  and  new. 

And  tree-stumps,  swart  as  Indians, 
Where  the  scanty  har^'est  grew. 

Xo  shout  of  home-bound  reapers, 

Xo  vintage-song  be  heard. 
And  un  the  green  no  dancing  feet 

The  meiT\'  violin  stirred. 

'*  ^\llv  should  folk  l>e  glum,"  said  Keezai^ 
**  When  Xaturp  herself  is  glad. 

And  the  painted  wtHxis  are  laughing 
At  the  faces  »o  suur  and  sad  ?  ** 

Small  heed  had  the  cartOefts  cobbler 
What  sorrow  of  heart  was  theirs 
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Who  trmvailed  in  ]mud  with  the  births  of 
God, 
And  planted  a  state  with  prayers,  — 

Huntine  of  witches  and  warlocks, 
Smiting  the  heathen  horde,  — 

One  hand  on  the  mason's  trowel. 
And  one  on  the  soldier's  sword  I 

Bat  give  him  his  ale  and  cider, 

Give  him  his  pipe  and  song. 
Little  he  cared  for  Church  or  State, 

Or  the  balance  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  T  is  work,  work,  work,"  he  muttered,  — 
*'And  for  rest  a  snufHe  of  psalms  1  ** 

He  smote  on  his  leathern  apron 
With  his  brown  and  waxen  palms. 

'*  Oh  fur  the  purple  luir vests 
Of  the  days  wnen  I  was  young  ! 

For  the  merry  grape-stained  maidens. 
And  the  pleasant  songs  they  sung ! 

**  Oh  for  the  breath  of  viuevards, 

Of  apples  and  nuts  and  wine  ! 
For  an  uar  to  row  and  a  breez«*  to  blow 

Down  the  grand  old  river  Rhine  !  *' 

A  tear  in  his  blue  eye  glistened. 
And  dropped  on  his  lieard  s<i  gray. 

"  Old,  old  am  I,**  said  Keezar, 

**  And  the  Rhine  flows  far  away  ! " 

But  a  cunning  man  was  the  cobbler  ; 
lie    could    call    the     birds     from     the 
tre«»s, 
Charm     the     black     snake     out     of    the 
ledg«*H, 
And  bring  back  the  swarming  bees. 

All  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  metals, 
All  the  lore  (»f  the  wocmIs,  be  knew. 

And  the  artii  of  the  Old  World  mingled 
With  the  marvels  of  the  New. 

Well  he  knew  the  tricks  of  magic. 

And  the  lapHtcuie  4»n  hi  a  knei* 
Had  the  gift  of  the  MorniiHrH  g«>ggles 

Or  the  Htone  of  Doctor  Dei*. 

For  the  mighty  master  .\grip|Ui 
Wrought  it  with  m|n'11  and  rhyme 

From  a  f ragmen t  of  mystic  mounstone 
In  the  tower  of  Nettesheim. 


To  a  cobbler  Minnesinger 

The  marvellous  stone  gave  he,  — 
And  he  gave  it,  in  turn,  to  Keeiar» 

Who  brought  it  over  the 


He  held  up  that  mystic  lapatooe, 

He  held  it  up  like  a  lens. 
And  he  counted  the  long  years  oominif 

By  twenties  and  by  tens. 


"  One  hundred  years,"  quoth 
**  And  fifty  have  I  told  : 

Now  open  the  new  before  roe. 
And  shut  me  out  the  old  ! " 


Like  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  blackni 
Rolled  from  the  magic  stone. 

And  a  marvellous  picture  mingled 
The  unknown  and  the  known. 

Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river. 
And  river  and  ocean  joined  ; 

And  there  were  the  bluffs  and  the  hi 
line. 
And  cold  north  hills  behind. 


But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken 

By  many  a  steepletl  town, 
By  many  a  white-walled  farm-house, 

And  many  a  gamer  brown. 

Turning  a  score  of  mill-wheels. 
The  stream  no  more  ran  free  ; 

White  sails  on  the  winding  river. 
White  sails  on  the  far-off  sea. 

Below  in  the  noisy  village 

The  tlagH  were  floating  gay. 
And  shorn*  on  a  thousand  faces 

The  light  of  a  holiday. 

Swiftly  the  rival  ploughmen 

Tumeil  the  brown  earth  from  their  aliai«ej 
Here  were  the  farmer*s  treasures. 

There  were  the  craftsman's  wmrea. 

Golden  the  giNid wife's  butter. 

Ruby  her  currant-wine  ; 
Grand  were  the  >tnitting  turkeys. 

Fat  wen*  the  lieeves  and  swine. 

Yellow  and  nnl  were  the  apples. 
And  tht'  ri|M*  |M*ars  ruMet4in>wn, 

And  the  |M>iu*he»  Imd  stolen  bliwhes 
From  the  girls  who  shook  them  dowB. 
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And  with  blooms  of  hill  and  wildwood, 

That'ahame  the  toil  of  art, 
Minf  led  the  sorgeous  blossoms 

Of  the  garden  8  tropic  heart. 

•«  What  is  it  I  see  ?  "  said  Keezar : 

^  Am  I  here,  or  am  I  there  ? 
Is  it  a  fete  at  Bingen  ? 

Do  I  look  on  Frankfort  fair  ? 

"  Bat  where  are  the  clowns  and  puppets, 
And  imps  with  horns  and  tail  ? 

And  where  are  the  Rhenish  flagons  ? 
And  where  is  the  foaming  ale  ? 

**  Strange  things,  I  know,  will  happen,  — 
Stranee  things  the  Lord  permits  ; 

But  thai  droughty  folk  should  be  jolly 
Puzzles  my  poor  old  wits. 

^  Here  are  smiling  manly  faces. 
And  the  maiden's  step  is  gay  ; 

Nor  sad  by  thinking,  nor  mad  by  drink- 
ing, 
Nor  mopes,  nor  fools,  are  they. 

**  Here 's  pleasure  without  regretting. 

And  good  without  abuse. 
The  boUday  and  the  bridal 

Of  beauty  and  of  use. 

**  Here 's  a  priest  and  there  is  a  Quaker, 

Do  the  cat  and  dog  agree  ? 
Have  they  burned  the  stocks  for  ovenwood  ? 

Have  they  cut  down  the  gallows-tree  ? 

**  Would  the  old  folk  know  their  children  ? 

Would  they  own  the  g^celess  town, 
With  never  a  ranter  to  worry 

And  never  a  witch  to  drown  ?  " 

Loud  langhed  the  cobbler  Keezar, 
Laughed  like  a  school-boy  gay  ; 

Tossing  his  arms  above  him. 
The lapstone  rolled  away. 

It  rolled  down  the  rugged  hillside. 
It  spun  like  a  wheel  bewitched, 

It  plonked  through  the  leaning  willows, 
And  mto  the  nver  pitched. 

There,  in  the  deep,  dark  water. 

The  magic  stone  lies  still. 
Under  the  leaning  willows 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 


But  oft  the  idle  fisher 

Sits  on  the  shadowy  bank, 
And  his  dreams  make  marvellous  pictures 

Where  the  wizard's  lapstone  sank.    ^ 

And  still,  in  the  summer  twilights. 

When  the  river  seems  to  run 
Out  from  the  inner  glory, 

Warm  with  the  melted  sun. 

The  weary  mill-girl  lingers 

Beside  the  charmed  stream, 
And  the  sky  and  the  golden  water 

Shape  and  color  her  dream. 

Fair  wave  the  sunset  gardens. 

The  rosy  signals  fly  ; 
Her  homestead  beckons  from  the  cloud, 

And  love  goes  sailing  by. 


AMY  WENTWORTH 

TO   WILLIAM   BRADFORD 

As  they  who  watch  by  sick-beds  find  relief 
Unwittingly  from  the  gpreat  stress  of  gnei 
And  anxious  care,  in  fantasies  outwrought 
From  the  hearth's  embers  flickering  low,  or 

caught 
From  whispering  wind,  or  tread  of  passing 

feet, 
Or  vagrant  memory  calling  up  some  sweet 
Snatch  of  old  song  or  romance,  whence  or 

why 
They  scarcely  know  or  ask,  —  so,  thou  and  I, 
Nursed  in  the  faith  that   Truth   alone   is 

strong 
In  the  endurance  which  outwcaries  Wrong, 
With  meek  persistence  baffling  brutal  force, 
And  trusting  God  against  the  universe,  — 
We,  doomed  to  watch  a  strife  we  may  not 

share 
With   other    weapons    than    the    patriot's 

prayer. 
Yet  owning,  with  full  hearts  and  moistened 

eyes, 
The  awful  beauty  of  self-sacrifice, 
And  wrung  by  keenest  sympathy  for  all 
Who  give  their  loved  ones  for  the  living  wall 
'Twixt  law  and  treason,  —  in  this  evil  day 
May  haply  find,  through  automatic  play 
Of  pen  and  pencil,  solace  to  our  pain, 
And  hearten  others  with  the  strength  we 

gain. 
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I  know  it  has  been  Miid  our  times  require 
No  play  of  art,  nor  dalliance  with  the  lyre, 
No  weak  estiay  with  Fancy's  chlorofonu 
To  calm  the  hot,  mad  pulses  of  the  storm, 
But  the  stem  war-blast  rather,  such  as  sets 
The  battle's  teeth  of  serried  bayonets. 
And  pictures  grim  as  Vemet's.     Yet  with 

these 
Some  softer  tints  may  blend,  and  milder 

keys 
Relieve  the  storm-stunned   ear.     Let   us 

keep  sweet. 
If  so  we  may,  our  hearts,  even  while  we  eat 
The  bitter  harvest  of  our  own  device 
And  half  a  century's  moral  cowardice. 
As  Niimber^  sang  while  Wittenberg  defic»d. 
And  Kranacii  painted  by  his  Luther's  side, 
And  thntugh  the  war-march  of  the  Puritan 
The  8ilvt*r  stream  of  Marvell's  music  ran. 
So  let  the  household  melodies  be  sung. 
The  pleasant  pictures  on  the  wall  be  hung,  — 
So  let  us  hold  against  the  hosts  of  night 
And  slavery  all  our  vantage-ground  of  light. 
Let  Treason  boasit  its  savagery,  and  shake 
From  its  ilag-fold.s  its  Hyml>ol  nittlesnake. 
Nurse  its  fine  arts,  lay  human  skins  in  tan. 
And  carve  its  pipe-bowls  from  the  liones  of 

man. 
And  make  the  tale  of  Fijian  Imnquets  dull 
Hy  drinking  whistkey  fmm  a  loyal  skull,  — 
Hut  let  us  guunl,  till  this  sad  war  shall  cease, 
((lod  gRint  it  soon  !)  the  graceful  arts  of 

|M'ace  : 
No  foes  are  conquered  who  the  victors  teach 
Their  vuudal  manners  and  barbaric  speech. 

And  while,  with  hearts  of  thankfulness,  we 

lN*ar 
Of  the  grt*ut  «*oninion  bunlen  our  full  share, 
I«et  u<»ne  upbrnid  ii!«  that  the  waves  entice 
'iliy  sea-<lip|»eil  ]MMi('il,  or  some  quaint  di*- 

vice, 
Kliythuiic  anil  sweet.  U^guilrs  my  |)en  away 
Frtiui  the  sliarp  strifes  and  M>rrow4  of  t(»- 

day.  ' 

ThuH,  while  the  «'a.Ht-winiI  kr«Mi  fnuu  I«al»-  , 

tailor  I 

Sings  in  the  leiitlesH  elms,  anil  from  thf  sliort*   ■ 
Of  tilt'  ^Ti'at  <M*a  «*f>iiifH  tilt*  nitinotoiiiiuik  nijir 
Of  till-  Ioni:-bn'aking  Mirf,  ami  all  tht*  Kky 
Ih  gray  with  cloud,  liouic-lMiuntl  an<l  dull,  I 

trv 
To  time  a  sinqdc  IcgtMitl  to  tlit*  *m»uiuU 
Of  winiN  ill  I  he  wimnIh,  and  wavt*h  ou  |h*I>- 

blrd  iHiiintU,  —  ■ 


A  song  for  oars  to  chime  with,  such  mm  migkl 
Be  sung  by  tired  sea-painten,  who  at  night 
I^iok  from  tlieir  hemlock  camps,  by  quiet 

cove 
Or  beach,  moon-lighted,  on  the  waves  they 

love. 
(So  hast  thou  looked,  when  level  smiset 

lav 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  some  Eastern  bny. 
And  all  the  snray-moist  rocks  and  waves 

that  rolled 
Up  the  white  sand-slopes  flashed  with  mddy 

gold.) 
Something  it  has  —  a  flavor  of  the  sen. 
And  the  sea's  freedom  —  which  reminds  of 

thee. 
Its  faded  picture,  dimly  smiling  down 
From  the  blurred  fresco  of    the    aneient 

town, 
I  have   not  touched  with  warmer  tints  in 

vain. 
If,  in  this   dark,  sail   year,  it  steals 

thought  from  pain. 


Her  fingers  shame  the  ivory  keys 
Tliey  dance  S4>  light  along  ; 

Tlie  bloom  up<m  her  |tarted  lips 
Is  sweeter  than  the  song. 

O  perfumed  suit(»r,  spare  thy  smih 
tier  thoughts  are  not  of  thee  ; 

She  better  loves  the  salted  wind. 
The  voices  of  the  sea. 

Her  heart  is  like  an  outlwund  ship 

That  at  its  anchtir  swings  ; 
Tlie  nninnur  of  the  stranded  shell 

Is  in  the  song  she  sings. 

She  sing^,  and,  smiling,  hears  her 
But  dr«*aniH  the  while  of  one 

Who  watches  fn»m  his  sea-blown  deck 
'V\iv  it*eb(*rgs  in  the  sun. 

She  4|iiestiunH  iH  the  wimls  that  blow. 
An* I  ev«'ry  fi»g- wreath  dim, 

AihI  bids  the  nea-binls  flying  north 
liear  ineHHagi*s  to  him. 


She  s|N*eds  theiu  with  the  thanks  of 

He  ]ierille4l  life  to  save. 
And  grateful  pravers  like  holy  oil 

To  smooth  for  liim  the  wave. 
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Brown  ^Viking  of  the  fishiog-Bmack  ! 

Fmir  toast  of  all  the  town  I  — 
The  skipper's  jerkin  ill  beseems 

The  lady's  silken  gown  ! 

Bat  ne'er  shall  Amy  Wentworth  wear 

For  him  the  blush  of  shame 
Who  dares  to  set  his  manly  gifts 

Against  her  ancient  name. 

The  stream  is  brightest  at  its  spring, 

And  blood  is  not  like  wine  ; 
Nor  honored  less  than  he  who  heirs 

Is  he  who  founds  a  line. 

Full  lightly  shall  the  prize  be  won, 

If  We  be  Fortune's  spur  ; 
And  nerer  maiden  stoops  to  him 

Who  lifts  himself  to  her. 

Her  home  is  brave  in  Jaifrey  Street, 
With  stately  stairways  worn 

By  feet  of  old  Colonial  knights 
And  ladies  gentle-born. 

Still  green  about  its  ample  porch 

The  English  ivy  twines, 
Trained  back  to  ^ow  in  English  oak 

The  herald's  carven  signs. 

And  on  her,  from  the  wainscot  old, 

Ancestral  faces  frown,  — 
And  this  has  worn  the  soldier's  sword, 

And  that  the  judge's  gown. 

But,  strong  of  will  and  proud  as  they. 

She  wauLS  the  gallery  floor 
As  if  she  trod  her  sailor's  deck 

By  stormy  Labrador ! 

The  sweetbrier  blooms  on  Kittery-side, 
And  green  are  Eliot's  bowers  ; 

Her  garden  is  the  pebbled  beach. 
The  mosses  are  her  flowers. 

She  looks  across  the  harbor-bar 

To  see  the  white  gulls  fly  ; 
His  greeting  from  the  Northern  sea 

Is  in  their  clanging  cry. 

She  ham.   a    «ong,  and    dreams   that 
be, 

As  in  its  romance  old, 
Sball  homeward  ride  with  silken  sails 

And  masts  of  beaten  gold ! 


Oh,  rank  is  good,  and  gold  is  fair. 
And  high  and  low  mate  ill ; 

But  love  has  never  known  a  law 
Beyond  its  own  sweet  will ! 


THE  COUNTESS 

TO  E.  W. 

I  inscribed  this  poem  to  Dr.  Elias  Weld  of 
Haverhillf  Maflsachusetts,  to  whose  kindness  I 
was  much  indebted  in  my  boyhood.  He  was 
the  one  cnltiTated  man  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  small  but  well-choeen  library  was  placed  at 
my  disposal.  He  is  the  "  wise  old  doctor ''  of 
SnotP-Bound, 

Coont  Francois  de  Vipart  with  his  cousin 
Joseph  Rochemont  de  JPoyen  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
centory.  They  took  up  their  residence  at 
Rocks  Village  on  the  Merrimac,  where  they 
both  married.  The  wife  of  Count  Vipart  was 
Mary  Ingalls,  who,  as  my  father  remembered 
her,  was  a  very  lovely  young  c^rl.  Her  wed- 
ding dress,  as  described  by  a  huly  still  living, 
was  "  pink  satin  with  an  overdress  of  white  lace, 
and  white  satin  slippers. ' '  She  died  in  less  than 
a  year  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  re- 
tamed  to  his  native  country.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  faniily  tomb  of  the  Viparts  at  Bordeaux. 
[See  note  at  end  of  volume.  J 

I  KNOW  not,  Time  and  Space  so  intervene, 
Whether,  still  waiting  with  a  trust  serene. 
Thou  bearest  up  thy  fourscore  years  and  ten. 
Or,  called  at  last,  art  now  Heaven's  citizen  ; 
But,  here  or  there,  a  pleasant  thought  of 

thee. 
Like  an  old  friend,  all  day  has  been  with  me. 
The  shy,  still  boy,  for  whom  thy  kindly  hand 
Smoothed  his  hard  pathway  to  the  wonder- 
land 
Of  thought  and  fancy,  in  gray  manhood  yet 
Keeps  green  the  memory  of  his  early  debt. 
To-day,  when  truth  and  falsehood  speak 

their  words 
Through  hot-lipped  cannon  and  the  teeth 

of  swords. 
Listening  with  quickened  heart  and  ear  in- 
tent 
To  each  sharp  clause  of  that  stem  argu- 
ment, 
I  still  can  hear  at  times  a  softer  note 
Of  the  old  pastoral  music  round  me  float, 
While  through  the  hot  gleam  of  our  civil 
strife 
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I^Kiius  the  ereen  mirage  of  a  simpler  life. 
Ah,  At  his  aliea  poitt,  the  sentinel 
Drops  the  old  bucket  in  the  homestead  well. 
And  hears  old  voices  in  the  winds  tliat  toss 
Above  his  head  the  live-oak*s  beard  of  moss, 
So,  in  our  trial-time,  and  under  skies 
Shadowed  by  swords  like  Islam's  |uiradise, 
I  wait  and  wutch,  and  let  mv  fancv  strav 
To  milder  scenes  and  vouth^s  Arcailiandav; 
And  howsoe*er  the  pencil  dipped  in  dreams 
Shades  the  brown  woods  or  tints  the  sun- 
set streams, 
Tlic  country  doctor  in  the  foreground  seems, 
Whdse  ancient  sulky  down  the  village  lanes 
Drugged,  like  a  war-car,  captive  ills  and 

pains. 
I  could  not  paint  the  scenery  of  my  S(»ng, 
Mindless  of  one  who   looked   thereon   so 

long  ; 
Who,  night  and  day,  on  duty's  lonely  round, 
^lade  friends  u'  the  woods  and  rocks,  and 

knew  the  suuud 
Of  each  small  brook,  and  what  the  hillside 

tre«»s 
Said  to  the  winds  that  touched  their  leaf  v 

keys  ; 
Who  saw  so  keenly  an<l  so  well  <*ould  paint 
The    vilhige-folk,  with    all    their    humors 

qiuiint,  — 
The  pnrAon  ambling  on  his  wall-eycd  roan, 
(■rave  and  erect,  with  white  luiir  backward 

blown ; 
The  tough  old  boatman,  luilf   amphibious 

grown  ; 
The  muttering  witch-wife  of  the  gossip's 

tale. 
And  thr  Unu\  straggler  levying  his  black- 
mail, — 
(>M  customs,  habitx,  sujterstitions,  fears, 
AH  that  lies  buri«*4l  uu<ler  tiftv  vears. 
To  thee,  as  is  most  tit,  I  bring  my  lay. 
And,  gniteful,  own  the  debt  I  cannot  pay. 


Over  the  wcmhImI  nortliem  ridge, 

liftwei'ii  itH  houM'H  brown. 
To  tliH  dark  tunm-l  of  tlif  bridgi* 

The  Ktr«*«'t  i*unu*s  •»tr:i^gling  down. 

YdU  iMtrh  a  i^limpM*,    thnMigh   birch   and 
p»»e, 

Of  gable,  riNif.  and  |Min*h, 
Tlif  ta\i'rn  with  it.<«  Nwinging  sign. 

The  shar|>  horn  «»f  the  church. 


The  river's  steel-blue  creaoent  euiTM 

To  meet,  in  ebb  and  flow. 
The  single  broken  wharf  that  Mirea 

For  sloop  and  gundelow. 

With  salt  sea-scents  along  ita  shores 

The  heavy  hay-boats  crawl. 
The  long  autennsD  of  their  oars 

In  lazy  rise  and  fall. 

Along  the  gray  abutment's  wall 

The  idle  sliad-net  dries  ; 
The  toll-man  in  his  cobbler's  stall 

Sits  smoking  with  closcfd  eyes. 

You  hear  the  pier's  low  undertone 
Of  waves  that  chafe  and  gnaw  ; 

You  start,  —  a  skipi>er's  horn  is  blown 
To  raise  the  creaking  draw. 

At  times  a  blacksmith's  anvil  sounds 
With  slow  and  sluggard  beat, 

Or  stage-conch  on  its  dusty  rounds 
Wakes  up  the  staring  street. 

A  place  for  idle  eyes  and  ears, 
A  cobw«*blH*d  nook  of  dreams  ; 

Left    by    the    stream    whose    waves 
years 
The  stramled  village  seems. 

And  there,  like  other  moss  and  mst. 

The  native  dweller  clings. 
And  ke4*|H(,  in  uninquiring  trust. 

The  old,  dull  round  of  things. 

The  fisher  drops  his  patient  lines. 

The  farmer  sows  his  grain. 
Content  to  hear  the  murmuring 

Instead  of  railroad  train. 

Go  where,  ahrng  the  tangled  steep 
That  slo|»es  against  the  west. 

The  handet's  buri<Ml  idlers  sleep 
In  still  prufounder  rest. 

Thniw  Itack  the  I(Knist*s  tltiwenr  plu 
The  bireh'.H  {Mile-gri'en  S4*arf, 

And  break  the  web  t>f  brier  and  bloom 
Fn>m  name  and  epitaph. 

A  simple  nuistt>r-roll  of  death. 
Of  |Mimp  anil  runiani*e  shorn, 

Thi*  dry.  oM  names  that  e«immon  breath 
lias  cheapened  and  outworn. 
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Yet  paase  by  one  low  mound,  and  part 

The  wild  vines  o'er  it  laoed, 
And  read  the  words  by  rustic  art 

Upon  its  headstone  traced. 

Haply  yon  white-haired  villager 

Of  fourscore  years  can  say 
What  means  the  noble  name  of  her 

Who  sleeps  with  common  clay. 

An  exile  from  the  Grascon  land 

Found  refuge  here  and  rest, 
And  loved,  of  all  the  village  band, 

Its  fairest  and  its  best 

He  knelt  with  her  on  Sabbath  moms, 
He  worshipped  through  her  eyes, 

And  on  the  pride  that  doubts  and  scorns 
Stole  in  her  faith's  surprise. 

Her  simple  daily  life  he  saw 

By  homeliest  duties  tried. 
In  ail  things  by  an  untaught  law 

Of  fitness  justified. 

For  her  his  rank  aside  he  laid  ; 

He  took  the  hue  and  tone 
Of  lowly  life  and  toil,  and  made 

Her  simple  ways  his  own. 

Tet  still,  in  gay  and  careless  ease. 

To  harvest-field  or  dance 
He  brought  the  gentle  courtesies, 

Tbe  nameless  grace  of  France. 

And  she  who  taught  him  love  not  less 

From  him  she  loved  in  turn 
Caneht  in  her  sweet  unconsciousness 

Vrhat  love  is  quick  to  learn. 

Eaeh  grew  to  each  in  pleased  accord, 

Nor  knew  the  gazing  town 
If  the  looked  upward  to  her  lord 

Or  he  to  her  looked  down. 

How  tweet,    when    summer's    day    was 

o'er, 
^^3M  violin's  mirth  and  wail, 
^he  walk  on  pleasant  Newbury's  shore, 
1^  river's  moonlit  sail  I 

Ah!  life  is  brief,  though  love  be  long  ; 
-Jp*  ilUr  and  the  bier, 
***Witl hymn  and  bridal  song, 
**  a«  both  in  one  short  year  1 


Her  rest  is  quiet  on  the  hill. 
Beneath  the  locust's  bloom  ; 

Far  off  her  lover  sleeps  as  still 
Within  his  scutcheoned  tomb. 

The  Gascon  lord,  the  village  maid, 
In  death  still  clasp  their  hands  ; 

The  love  that  levels  rank  and  grade 
Unites  their  severed  lands. 

What  matter  whose  the  hillside  grave, 
Or  whose  the  blazoned  stone  ? 

Forever  to  her  western  wave 
Shall  whisper  blue  Graronue  I 

O  Love  !  —  so  hallowing  every  soil 
That  gives  thy  sweet  flower  room, 

Wherever,  nursed  by  ease  or  toil, 
The  human  heart  takes  bloom  I  — 

Plant  of  lost  Eden,  from  the  sod 

Of  sinful  earth  unriven. 
White  blossom  of  the  trees  of  God 

Dropped  down  to  us  from  heaven  !  — 

This  tangled  waste  of  mound  and  stoue 

Is  holy  for  thy  sake  ; 
A  sweetness  which  is  all  thy  own 

Breathes  out  from  fern  and  brake. 

And  while  ancestral  pride  shall  twine 
The  Gascon's  tomb  with  flowers. 

Fall  sweetly  here,  O  song  of  mine, 
With  summer's  bloom  and  showers  ! 

And  let  the  lines  that  severed  seem 

Unite  ag^in  in  thee, 
As  western  wave  and  Gallic  stream 

Are  mingled  in  one  sea  ! 


AMONG   THE   HILLS 

This  poem,  when  originally  puhUshed,  was 
dedicated  to  Annie  Fields,  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished publisher,  James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  strength 
and  inspiration  I  have  fojmd  in  her  friendship 
and  sympathy. 

The  poem  in  its  first  form  was  entitled  77ie 
Wife:  an  Iffy  I  of  Btarcamp  Watrr^  and  ap- 
peared in  Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January, 
1868.  When  I  published  the  volume  Among 
the  Hillsy  in  December  of  the  same  year,  I  ex- 
panded the  Prelude  and  filled  out  auo  the  out- 
lines of  the  story. 
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PRELUDF. 

Along  the  roaiiside,  like  tlie  flowers  of 

guld 
That  tawny  Iiieas  for  their  gardens  wrought. 
Heavy  witli  sumihiiie  droo|Ni  the  golden-rod, 
And  the  red  pennons  of  the  cardinal-flowers 
Hang  motionless  up«>n  their  upright  staves. 
The  sky  is  hot  and  hazy,  and  the  wind, 
Wing-weaiy  with  its  long  flight  from  the 

south, 
Unfelt ;  yet,  closely  scanned,  you  luaple 

leaf 
With  faintest  motion,  as  one  stirs  in  dreams. 
Confesses  it.     The  loiMist  by  the  wall 
Stabs  the  noon-silence  with  his  sharp  alarm. 
A  single  hay-cart  down  the  dusty  road 
Creaks  slowly,  with  its  driver  fast  asleep 
On  the  load's  top.     Agaiust  the  neighbor- 
ing hill. 
Huddled  along  the  stone  walFs  shady  side, 
The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a  snowdrift 

still 
Defled   the  dog-star.     Through   the  open 

door 
A  drowsy  smell  of  flowers  —  gray  hclio- 

tro|>e. 
And  white  sweet  clover,  and  shy  mignon- 
ette — 
Comes  fuiutly  in,  and  Hilent  chorus  lends 
To  the  |H*rvudiiig  symphony  of  peace. 

No  time  is  this  for  hands  long  over- worn 
To  task  their  strength:  and  (unto  Him  be 

pruiM* 
Who   ^iveth    cpiietness  !)    the   stress   and 

Mniin 
Of  yeiirs  that  «1id  the  work  of  centuries 
Have  cea.HtMl,  anil  we  cau  draw  our  breath 

once  more 
Kn>elv  and  full.     So,  ax  von  harvesters 
Make   gl:ul  their  niH»ning  underneath  the 

cllMH 

With  ii\\%*  iiml  ridflle  and  olil  snatch  of  «(>ng. 
I  lav  aMib*  irmve  iImmuch,  mid  iillv  turn 
The  le.'iVfH  lif  iiieiiiiirv*h  hketeh-lMMik,  liri'ani- 

iii^  f»Vr 
Old  HiiiiinifT  ]U4'tiin*s  nf  the  fpiirt  bill'*. 
Ami  liiiiu:iii  lifi*.  :i!i  ijuiet,  at  their  feet. 

.Vinl  vi't  nut  iillv  all.      .\  f:irnier'<«  son. 
I'miid  lit'  tiebUlori'  and  harvest  craft,  and 

feeling; 
.Ml  (brir  fine  iMiSHibilitie^.  how  rirh 
\\\i\  n-stful  even  |Hiverty  and  toil 


Become  when  beautv,  harmony,  and  lowm 
Sit  at  their  humble  hearth  as  angels  sat 
\t  evening  in  the  patriarch's  tent,  when 
Makes  labor  noble,  and  his  farmer's  frock 
The  symbol  of  a  Christian  chivalry 
Tender  and  just  and  generous  to  her 
Who  clothes  with  grace  all  duty  ;  still,  I 

know 
Too  well  the  picture  has  another  side,  ^- 
How  wearily  the  grind  of  toil  goes  un 
Where  love  is  wanting,  bow  the  eye  and 

ear 
And  heart  are  starved  amidst  the  plenitnde 
Of  nature,  and  how  hard  and  colorleaa 
Is  life  without  an  atmosphere.     I  look 
Acniss  the  lapse  of  luilf  a  century. 
And  call  to  mind  old  homesteads,  where  do 

flower 
Told  that   the  spring  had  come,  but  evil 

weeds. 
Nightshade  and  rough-leaved  bardock  in 

the  place 
Of  the  sweet  doorway  greeting  of  the  roee 
And   honevsuckle,  where   the  houae  valli 

seenie<l 
Rlistcring  in  sun,  without  a  tree  or  vine 
To  cast  the  tremulcnis  shadow  of  its  leaves 
Across  the  curtainless  windoa-s,  from  whoaa 

{Nines 
Kl uttered  the  signal  rags  of  shiftlesaness. 
Within,   the  elutten'd   kitchen    floor,   qd- 

washed 
(Broom-i'lean  I  think  they  called  it);  the 

l»est  room 
Stifling  with  c«»llar.damp,  shut  from  the  air 
In  hot  midsummer,  iNmkless,  pietnrelesa 
Save  the  inevitable  sampler  hung 
Over  the  fin*place,  or  a  mourning  piece, 
A  greeii-lmirod  woman,  |ieony -cheeked,  be* 

neuth 
Im|M>ssi1ile    willows;     the  wide  -  Chronlcil 

lie:irtli 
Hri»tling  with  faded  pine-boughs  half  coa- 

e«*aliiig 
The   piled  -  up   rubbish   at    the  chimney '• 

iHU'k  ; 
And,  in  sad  kee|)ing  with  all  things  aboot 

tbeni. 
Shrill,  «{uerulous  women,  sour  and  sallr^ 

men. 
I'ntidy.  lnvelesH.  f>M  ]N*fore  their  time. 
With  S4'arce  a  liiiiiiaii  interest  save  their 
MtHiotoniius  roiiml  of  small  economies. 
Or  till*  |HNir  M'Hiiflal  iif  the  neigbhorh«Mid  ^ 
Hiiud  to  the  bi'autv  evervwhere  revealed^ 
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Treading  the  May-flowers  with  regardless 

feet ; 
For  them  the  song-sparrow  and  the  hoholink 
Sang  not,  nor  winds  made  music  in  the 

leaves ; 
For  them  in  vain  October's  holocaust 
Burned,  gold  and  crimson,  over  all  the  hills, 
The  sacramental  mystery  of  the  woods. 
Church-goers,  fearful  of  the  unseen  Powers, 
But  grumbling  over  pulpit^tax  and   pew- 
rent. 
Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the   least  possible 

outlay 
Of  salt  and  sanctity  ;  in  daily  life 
Showing  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Christian  charity  and  love  and  duty. 
As  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated  like  a  last  year's  almanac  : 
Rich  in  broad  woodlands  and  in  half-tilled 

fields, 
And  yet  so  pinched  and  bi^  and  comfort- 
less, 
The  veriest  straggler  limping  on  his  rounds, 
The  sun  and  air  his  sole  mheritance. 
Laughed  at  a  poverty  that  paid  its  taxes, 
And  hugged  his  rags  in  self-complacency  ! 

Xot  tnch  should  be  the  homesteads  of  a 

land 
Where  whoso  wisely  wills  and  acts  may 

dweU 
As  king  and  lawgiver,  in  broad-acred  state, 
With  beauty,  art,  taste,  culture,  books,  to 
make  * 

His  hour  of  leisure  richer  than  a  life 
Of  fourscore  to  the  barons  of  old  time. 
Our  yeoman  should  be  equal  to  his  home 
Set  in  the  fair,  green  valleys,  purple  walled, 
A  man  to  match  his  mountains,  not  to  creep 
Dwarfed  and  abased  below  them.     I  would 

fain 
In  this  light  way  (of  which  I  needs  must 

own 
With  the  knife-grinder  of  whom  Canning 
sings, 
Story,  God  bless  you  I  I  have  none  to  tell 
,   .    Jou!") 

"^te  the  eye  to  see  and  heart  to  feel 
^  Wuty  and  the  joy  within  their  reach,  — 
'^<"M,  and  home  loves,  and  the  beatitudes 
^  mtore  free  to  all.    Haply  in  years 
^»t  wsit  to  take  the  places  of  our  own, 
^^^  where  some  breezy  balcony  looks 
down 


On  happy  homes,  or  where  the  lake  in  the 

moon 
Sleeps  dreaming  of  the  mountains,  fair  as 

Ruth, 
In  the  old  Hebrew  pastoral,  at  the  feet 
Of  Boaz,  even  this  simple  lay  of  mine 
May  seem  the  burden  of  a  prophecy. 
Finding  its  late  fulfilment  in  a  change 
Slow  as  the  oak's  g^wth,  lifting  manhood  up 
Through  broader  culture,  finer  manners, 

love, 
And  reverence,  to  the  level  of  the  hills. 

O  Golden  Age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn, 
And  not  of  sunset,  forward,  not  behind. 
Flood  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  with 

thee  bring 
All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute. 
But  add  thereto  whatever  bard  has  sung 
Or  seer  has  told  of  when  in  trance  and  dream 
They  saw  the  Happy  Isles  of  prophecy  ! 
Let  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  Truth  divide 
Between  the  right  and  wrong ;  but  give  the 

heart 
The  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance  ; 
Let  the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved 

so  long. 
At  Nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 
With  joy  and  wonder  ;  let  all  harmonies 
Of  sound,  form,  color,  motion,  wait  upon 
The  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 
Of  leisure   clad,   or   the   coarse   frock  of 

toil, 
And,  lending  life  to  the  dead  form  of  faith. 
Give  human  nature  reverence  for  the  sake 
Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  it  divine 
With  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God  ; 
Let   common    need,   the    brotherhood    of 

prater. 
The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny. 
The  misolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 
A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
Should  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 
Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfils 
The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  Love, 
The  sole  necessity  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 


For  weeks  the  clouds  had  raked  the  hills 
And  vexed  the  vales  with  raining, 

And  all  the  woods  were  sad  with  mist. 
And  all  the  brooks  complaining. 
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At  Uwt,  a  sudden  nif  ht-storm  tore 

The  mountain  veiu  asunder, 
And  swept  the  valleys  clean  before 

The  besom  of  the  thunder. 

Through  Sandwich   notch  the   west-wind 
sang 

Good  morrow  to  the  cotter  ; 
And  once  again  Choconia*s  horn 

Of  shadow  pierced  the  water. 

Above  his  broad  lake  Ossipec, 
Once  more  the  sunshine  wearing, 

Stooped,  tracing  on  that  silver  shield 
His  grim  armorial  bearing. 

Clear  drawn  against  the  hard  blue  skv. 
The  |)eaks  had  winter*s  keenness  ; 

And,  close  on  autunnrs  frost,  the  vales 
Had  more  tlian  June's  fresh  greenness. 

Again  the  sodden  forest  floors 

With  gulden  lights  were  checkered, 

Once  more  rejoicing  leaves  in  wind 
And  sunshine  danced  and  flickered. 

It  was  as  if  the  summer's  late 

Atoning  fur  its  sadncM 
Ha<l  iKirrowed  every  S4*ason's  charm 

To  end  its  days  in  gladness. 

I  call  to  mind  those  banded  vales 

Of  shadow  and  of  shining, 
Tlirougli  which,  my  hoHtens  at  mj  side, 

I  drove  in  day*8  declining. 

\Vi*  held  our  Hide  ling  way  aUivo 
The  river*s  whitening  shallows, 

By  homesteads  old,  with  wide-flung  bams 
Swept  through  and  through  by  swallows  ; 

Ry  maple  orchanls,  belts  of  [»ino 

.Vnd  larches  climbing  darkly 
The  mountain  kIo)h*h,  and,  over  all, 

The  great  |M*aks  rising  starkly. 


We  paused  at  last  where  home-bound 
Brought  down  the  pasture's  treason. 

And  in  the  bam  the  rnythmie  flaiU 
Beat  oat  a  harvest  measure. 

We  heard  the  night-hawk's  snllen  pliuig«» 
The  crow  his  tree-mates  calling  : 

The  shadows  lengthening  down  tne  alopet 
About  our  feet  were  falling. 

And  through  them  smote  the  level  mn 

In  broken  lines  of  splendor, 
Tonohed   the  gray   rocks  and  made   the 
green 

Of  the  shorn  grass  more  tender. 

The  maples  bending  o'er  the  gate. 
Their  arch  of  leaves  just  tinted 

With  yelk>w  warmth,  the  golden  glow 
Of  coming  autumn  hinted. 

Keen  white  between  the  farm-honse  showed* 
And  smiled  on  porch  and  trellis, 

The  fair  democracy  of  flowers 
That  ecjuals  cot  and  palace. 

And  weaving  garlands  for  her  dog, 

'Twixt  chidings  and  caresses, 
A  human  flower  of  childhood  shook 

The  sunshine  from  her  tresses. 


On  either  hand  we  saw  the  signs 
Of  fancy  and  of  sbrowdness. 

Where  taste  had  wound  its  arms  of 
Round  thrift*s  uncomely  rudeness. 

The  sun-brown  farmer  in  his  frock 
Shook  hands,  and  called  to  Mary  : 

BartMinued,  as  Juno  might,  she 
White-apruned  from  her  dairy. 

Her  air,  her  smile,  her  motions,  tokl 
Of  wonianlv  completeness  ; 

A  music  as  of  house h<»ld  M»ngs 
Was  in  her  voice  of  swi*etuess. 


You  shoulil  have  noen  tliat  long  hill-range 

With  gapH  of  brightness  riven,  — 
Hi>w  thniugh  viivh  {niah  and  lioll«»w  streame<l  ,  The  secret  ehann  eluding  art. 

The  puq»Iing  lights  of  heaven,  —  Its  spirit,  not  its  letter  ;  — 


Xot  fair  abme  in  curve  and  line. 
But  something  more  and  better. 


Rivers  of  gold-mist  flowing  down 
Kn»m  far  oelcHtial  fountains,  — 

Tilt*  great  sun  tlaniiiig  through  the  rifts 
Beyond  the  wall  of  mountains  ! 


An  inlMtm  gracM*  that  nothing  lacked 
Of  culture  or  appliance, — 

The  wiirnith  of  giMiinl  c«Mirtcsy, 
The  calm  of  Hclf-reliauce. 
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•re  her  qaeenly  womanhood 
ow  dared  oar  hostess  utter 
paltry  errand  of  her  need 

>  buy  her  fresh-churned  butter  ? 

led  the  way  with  housewife  pride, 
er  goodly  store  disclosing, 
tenderly  the  golden  balls 
ith  practised  hands  disposing. 

1,  while  along  the  western  hills 
e  watched  the  changeful  glory 
unset,  on  our  homeward  way, 
beard  her  simple  story. 

early  crickets  sang  ;  the  stream 
ashed  through  my  friend's  narration  : 
rustic  patois  of  the  hills 
»t  in  my  free  translation. 

>re  wise,"  she  said,  'Hhan  those  who 

swarm 
ir  hills  in  middle  summer, 
came,  when  June's  first  roses  blow, 

>  greet  the  early  comer. 

am  school  and  ball  and  rout  she  came, 
le  city's  fair,  pale  daughter, 
Irink  the  wine  of  mountain  air 
^ide  the  Bearcamp  Water. 

;r  step  g^w  firmer  on  the  hills 
bat  watch  our  homesteads  over  ; 
rheek  and  lip,  from  summer  fields, 
tie  caught  the  bloom  of  clover. 

it  health  comes  sparkling  in  the  streams 
rom  cool  Chocoma  stealing  : 
^TC  's  iron  in  our  Northern  winds  ; 
hi  pines  are  trees  of  healing. 

>W  sat  beneath  the  broad-armed  elms 
^t  skirt  the  mowing  meadow, 
^  watched  the  gentle  west-wind  weave 
^  grass  with  shine  and  shadow. 

^de  her,  from  the  summer  heat 
To  share  her  grateful  screening, 
'Jth  forehead  bared,  the  farmer  stood, 
Upon  his  pitchfork  leaning. 

Q^^  in  its  damp,  dark  locks,  his  face 
/J*d  nothing  mean  or  common,  — 
^^t  manly,  true,  the  tenderness 
^  pride  beloved  of  woman. 


**  She  looked  up,  glowing  with  the  health 
The  country  air  had  broueht  her, 

And,  laughing,  said  :  '  You  lack  a  wife. 
Your  mother  lacks  a  daughter. 

"  *  To  mend  your  frock  and    bake  your 
bread 

You  do  not  need  a  lady  : 
Be  sure  among  these  brown  old  homes 

Is  some  one  waiting  ready,  — 

"  *  Some  fair,  sweet  girl  with  skilful  hand 
And  cheerful  heart  for  treasure. 

Who  never  played  with  ivory  keys, 
Or  danced  the  polka's  measure.' 

**  He  bent  his  black  brows  to  a  frown. 

He  set  his  white  teeth  tightly. 
*  'T  is  well,'  he  said,  *  for  one  like  you 

To  choose  for  me  so  lightly. 

"  *  You  think  because  my  life  is  rude    . 

I  take  no  note  of  sweetness  : 
I  tell  you  love  has  naught  to  do 

With  meetness  or  unmeetness. 

"  *  Itself  its  best  excuse,  it  asks 

No  leave  of  pride  or  fashion 
When  silken  zone  or  homespun  frock 

It  stirs  with  throbs  of  passion. 

"  '  You  think  me  deaf  and  blind  :  you  bring 

Your  winning  graces  hither 
As  free  as  if  from  cradle-time 

We  two  had  played  together. 

"  '  You  tempt  me  with  your  laughing  eyes, 
Your  cheek  of  sundown's  blushes, 

A  motion  as  of  waving  grain, 
A  music  as  of  thrushes. 

**  *  The  plaything  of  your  summer  sport. 
The  spells  you  weave  around  me 

Yon  cannot  at  your  will  undo. 
Nor  leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

"  '  You  go  as  lightly  as  you  came, 

Your  life  is  well  without  me  ; 
What  care  you  that  these  hills  will  close 

Like  prison-walls  about  me  ? 

'* '  No  mood  is  mine  to  seek  a  wife, 

Or  daughter  for  my  mother  : 
Who  loves  you  loses  in  that  love 

All  power  to  love  another  ! 
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I  dare  jonr  pity  or  your  scorn. 
With  pride  your  own  exceeding  ; 
I  fling  ray  heart  into  your  Up 
Without  a  word  of  pleading.' 

'*  She  looked  up  in  his  face  of  pain 

So  arehlvy  yet  so  tender  : 
'  And  if  I  leud  yo«i  mine/  she  said, 

*  Will  you  forgive  the  lender  ? 

" '  Xor  frock  nor  tan  can  hide  the  man  ; 

And  see  you  not,  my  farmer, 
How  weak  and  fond  a  woman  waits 

Behind  the  silken  armor  ? 

** '  I  love  yon  :  on  that  love  alone, 
And  not  my  worth,  presuuiing, 

W^ill  you  not  trust  for  summer  fruit 
The  tree  in  May-day  blooming  ? ' 


<t 


Alone  the  hangbird  overhead, 
His  hair-swung  cradle  straining. 
Looked  down  to  see  love's  miracle,  — 
The  giving  that  is  gaining. 

'*  And  so  the  farmer  found  a  wife. 
His  mother  found  a  daughter  : 

There  looks  no  happier  home  than  hers 
On  pleasant  l^arcanip  Water. 

''Flowers   spring  to  blossom    where    she 
walks 

The  careful  ways  of  duty  ; 
Our  hard,  stiff  lines  uf  life  with  her 

Are  flowing  curves  of  beauty. 

**  Our  homes  are  cheerier  for  her  sake. 
Our  door-yard  A  brighter  blooming. 

And  all  al>oiit  the  social  air 
Is  sweeter  for  her  coming. 

**  I'nspoken  homilies  <if  |)eace 

Her  daily  life  in  pn*aohing ; 
The  Htill  refri*iihim*nt  of  the  dew 

Is  her  uneouHcious  teaching. 

'*  And  nevf*r  tenderer  hand  tluin  hcrt 

CnknitM  the  bmw  of  ailing  ; 
Hvr  ^inncnts  to  the  Kirk  nian*s  ear 

Have  music  in  their  tniiling. 

**  Ami  whf'n,  in  pleaMint  har%'est  moonn, 

The  youthful  liu<«k«Tfi  |*atlier. 
Or  <>lei)rh-4l rives  nn  the  mountain  ways 

iK'fv  the  winter  woather, — 


**  In  sugar-campa,  when  tooth  tmA 
The  winds  of  March  ate  blowing. 

And  sweetlv  from  its  thawing  veini 
The  maple's  blood  it  flowing,  — 

**  In  summer,  where  tome  lilied  pood 

Its  virgin  tone  it  baring, 
Or  where  the  ruddy  autumn  fire 

Lights  up  the  apple-paring,  — 

'*  The  coarsenest  of  a  ruder  tiuM 

Her  finer  mirth  displacet, 
A  subtler  sense  of  pleasure  flllt 

Each  rustic  8{>ort  she  graoet. 

**  Her    pretence    lends    itt    warmtli 
health 

To  all  who  come  before  it. 
If  woman  lost  us  Eden,  such 

As  she  alone  restore  it. 

**  For  larger  life  and  wiser  aimt 
The  farmer  is  her  debtor  ; 

Who  holds  to  his  another's  heart 
Must  needs  be  worse  or  better. 

**  Through  her  his  civic  service  shows 

A  purer-toued  ambition  ; 
No  <louble  consciousness  dividet 

The  man  and  politician. 

"  In  party's  doubtful  ways  he  tmttt 
Her  instincts  to  determine  ; 

At  the  loud  poIlK,  the  thought  of  her 
Recalls  Christ's  Mountain 


"  He  owns  her  logic  of  the  heart. 

And  wiMlom  of  unreason. 
Supplying,  while  he  doubts  and  weight, 

The  needed  wonl  in  season. 

"  He  sees  with  pride  her  richer  thoQghtp 

Her  faney's  freer  ranges  ; 
And  love  thus  de<*|M*n«Hl  to  respect 

Is  proof  against  all  changes. 

"  And  if  she  walks  at  ease  in  wayt 

His  feet  an*  slow  to  travel. 
And  if  nhe  tviuU  with  cultured  eyet 

What  his  nmv  scarce  unravel, 

"  Still  clean*r,  for  \wt  keener  sight 

Of  U^atitv  and  «)f  wonder. 
He  learns  the  uieuiiing  of  the  hills 

He  dwelt  from  childhood  under. 
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igfaer,  wanned  with  summer  lights, 
nter-crowned  and  hoary, 
^ed  horizon  lifts  for  him 
uer  veils  of  glory. 

s  his  own  free,  bookless  lore, 
essons  nature  taught  him, 
dom  which  the  woods  and  hills 
oiling  men  have  brought  him  : 

eady  force  of  will  whereby 
lexile  grace  seems  sweeter  ; 
rdy  counterpoise  which  makes 
soman's  life  completer ; 

nt  fire  of  soul  which  lacks 
■eath  of  love  to  fan  it ; 
,  that,  like  his  native  brooks, 
over  solid  granite. 

Iwarfed  against  his  manliness 
jes  the  poor  pretension, 
its,  the  aims,  the  follies,  born 
ihion  and  convention ! 

ife  behind  its  accidents 
s  strong  and  self-sustaining, 
nan  fact  transcending  all 
>sing  and  the  gaining. 

>  in  grateful  interchange 
icher  and  of  hearer, 
ves  their  true  distinctness  keep 
)  daily  drawing  nearer. 

I  the  husband  or  the  wife 
me's  strong  light  discovers 
ght  defaults  as  failed  to  meet 
ilinded  eyes  of  lovers, 

need    we     care    to    ask  ?  —  who 
beams 

out  their  thorns  of  roses, 
den  that  the  truest  steel 
readiest  spark  discloses  ? 

till  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 
secret  of  true  living  ; 
rarce  is  love  that  never  knows 
sweetness  of  forgiving. 

cod  the  Squire  to  General  Court, 
>^e8  his  young  wife  thither  ; 
iider  man  election  day 
t  through  the  sweet  June  weather. 


"  He  sees  with  eyes  of  manly  trust 

All  hearts  to  her  inclining ; 
Not  less  for  him  his  household  light 

That  othei;^  share  its  shining." 

Thus,  while  my  hostess  spake,  there  grew 

Before  me,  warmer  tinted 
And  outlined  with  a  tenderer  grace. 

The  picture  that  she  hinted. 

The  sunset  smouldered  as  we  drove 
Beneath  the  deep  hill-shadows. 

Below  us  wreaths  of  white  fog  walked 
Like  ghosts  the  haunted  meadows. 

Sounding  the  summer  night,  the  stars 
Dropped  down  their  golden  plummets  ; 

The  pale  arc  of  the  Northern  lights 
Rose  o'er  the  mountain  sumnuts, 

Until,  at  last,  beneath  its  bridge. 
We  heard  the  Bearcamp  flowing, 

And  saw  across  the  mapled  lawn 
The  welcome  home-lights  glowing. 

And,  musing  on  the  tale  I  heard, 
'T  were  well,  thought  I,  if  often 

To  rugged  farm-life  came  the  gift 
To  harmonize  and  soften  ; 

If  more  and  more  we  found  the  troth 

Of  fact  and  fancy  plighted. 
And  culture's  charm  and  labor's  strength 

In  rural  homes  united,  — 

The  simple  life,  the  homely  hearth. 
With  beauty's  sphere  surrounding, 

And  blessing  toil  where  toil  aboundis 
With  graces  more  abounding. 


THE  DOLE  OF  JARL  THORKELL 

The  land  was  pale  with  famine 

And  racked  with  fever-pain  ; 
The  frozen  fiords  were  fisnless. 

The  earth  withheld  her  grain. 

Men  saw  the  boding  Fylgja         1 

Before  them  come  and  go. 
And,  through  their  dreams,  the  Urdarmoon 

From  west  to  east  sailed  slow  ! 

Jarl  Thorkell  of  Thevera 
At  Yule-time  made  his  vow  ; 
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On  Rykdal*8  holy  Doom-stone 
He  slew  to  Frej  his  cow. 

To  hounteous  Frey  he  slew  her ; 

To  Skuld,  the  younger  Norn, 
Who  watches  over  birth  and  death, 

He  gave  her  calf  unborn. 

And  bis  little  gold-hnired  daughter 

Took  up  the  sprinkling-rod. 
And  smeared  with  blood  the  temple 

And  the  wide  lips  of  the  god. 

Hoarse  below,  the  winter  water 
Ground  its  ice  blocks  o*er  and  o*er  ; 

Jets  of  foam,  like  ghosts  of  dead  waves. 
Rose  and  fell  along  the  shore. 

The  red  torch  of  the  Jokul, 

Aloft  in  icy  space, 
Shone  down  on  the  bloody  Horg-stones 

And  the  statue  *s  carven  face. 

And  closer  round  and  i^mmer 

Beneath  its  baleful  light 
The  Jotuu  shapes  of  mountains 

Came  crowding  through  the  night. 

The  gray-haired  Heniir  trembled 
As  a  Hame  by  WLn<l  is  blown  ; 

A  weinl  power  moved  his  white  lips. 
And  their  voice  was  not  his  own  ! 


**  The  .Esir  thirst !  **  he  muttered  ; 

^  The  gods  muHt  have  more  blood 
Before  the  tun  shall  bloHSom 

Or  flnh  shall  fiU  the  flood. 

^  The  Xmt  thirst  and  hunger, 
And  hence  our  blight  and  ban  ; 

The  mouths  f»f  the  Rtn>ng  giKls  water 
For  the  flesh  and  bhKMl  of  man  ! 

**  Whom  shall  we  give  the  strong  ones  ? 

Not  warriorH,  nword  on  thigh  ; 
But  Ift  the  nun«liug  infant 

And  bedrid  old  man  die." 

••  .*M>  \n*  it  !  '*  cried  the  young  men, 
"  'Hit* n*  ncHsls  uor  dtiubt  nor  ]»arle." 

But,  knitting  hiinl  his  n*d  brows. 
In  NileniH*  Hto«Ml  the  Jarl. 

A  MMiml  fif  wnmnn*M  weeping 
At  the  tcnipK'  door  was  heard. 


But  the  old  men  bowed  their  white 
And  answered  not  a  wovd. 


Then  the  Dreem-wife  of  IliiiigTalla, 

A  Vala  young  and  fair. 
Sang  softly,  stirring  with  her  breath 

Tae  veil  of  her  loose  hair. 

She  sang :  "  The  winds  from  Alfli^iii 
Bring  never  sound  of  strife  ; 

The  gifts  for  Frey  the  meetett 
Are  not  of  death,  but  life. 

**  He  loves  the  grasa-green  meadows. 
The  graring  kine*s  sweet  bratth  ; 

He  loathes  your  bloodv  Horg-stonaSy 
Your  gifts  that  smell  of  death. 

*'  No  wrong  by  wrong  is  righted. 

No  pain  is  cured  by  pain  ; 
The  blood  that  smokes  from  Domii-riiigs 

Falls  bai'k  in  redder  rain. 

"  The  gods  are  what  you  make  theniv 
As  earth  shall  Asgard  prove  ; 

And  hate  will  come  of  hating. 
And  love  will  come  of  love. 

*<  Make  dole  of  skyr  and  black  bread 
That  old  and  young  may  live  ; 

And  look  to  Frey  for  favor 
When  first  like  Frey  you  give. 


"  Even  now  o'er  Njord's 
The  summer  dawn  begins  : 

The  tun  shall  have  its  harvest. 
The  fiord  its  glancing  fins.*' 

Then  up  and  swore  Jarl  Thorkell : 

**  By  Oimli  and  by  Hel, 
O  \  ala  of  Thing\'alla, 

Thou  singest  wise  and  well ! 

*'  T<K)  dear  tlie  <£sir*s  favors 

Bought  with  our  children's  Uvea ; 

Bett«*r  die  than  shame  in  living 
(hir  mothers  and  our  wives. 

*'  The  full  shall  give  his  portion 
To  him  who  lutth  most  need  ; 

Of  ctiniltMl  skvr  and  bUu*k  bread. 
Be  dailv  dole  decreed.*' 

He  bnike  from  off  his  neck-chain 
Three  links  of  beaten  gold  ; 
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And  each  man,  at  his  bidding, 
Brought  gifts  for  young  and  old. 

Then  mothers  nursed  their  children, 
And  daughters  fed  their  sires. 

And  Health  sat  down  with  Plenty 
Before  the  next  Yule  fires. 

The  Horg-stones  stand  in  Rykdal ; 

The  Doom-ring  still  remains  ; 
But'  the  snows  of  a  thousand  winters 

Have  washed  away  the  stains. 

Christ  ruleth  now ;  the  .^sir 
Have  found  their  twilight  dim  ; 

And,  wiser  than  she  dreamed,  of  old 
The  Vala  sang  of  Him  ! 


THE  TWO   RABBINS 


-I, 


The  Rabbi  Nathan  twosoore  years  and  ten 
Walked  blameless  through  the  evil  world, 

and  then. 
Just  as  the  almond  blossomed  in  his  hair. 
Met  a  temptation  all  too  strong  to  bear. 
And  miserably  sinned.     So,  adding  not 
Falsehood  to  guilt,  he  left  his  seat,  and 

taught  * 

Ko  more  among  the  elders,  but  went  out 
From  the  great  congregation  girt  about 
With  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  on  his  head. 
Making  his  mj  locks  grayer.      Long  he 

prayed, 
omitiiig  his  breast ;  then,  as  the  Book  he 

laid 
Open  before  him  for  the  Bath-Col's  choice, 
^Msing  to  hear  that  Daughter  of  a  Voice, 
Bebold  the  royal  preacher's  words :   "  A 

friend 
^eth  st  all  times,  yea,  unto  the  end  ; 
^  fop  the  evil  day  thy  brother  lives." 
^^elling,  he  said  :  '^  It  is  the  Lord  who 

^xm  in  need.    At  Ecbatana  dwells 
^bi  Ben  Isaac,  who  all  men  excels 
In  rigbteottsness  and  wisdom,  as  the  trees 
Ijf^banon  the  small  weeds  that  the  bees 
"^  with  their  weight.    I  will  arise,  and 

^J  m  before  him." 

^  And  he  went  his  way 

^'^ooted,  fasting  loue,  with  many  prayers ; 
"^  eveii  as  one  who,  followed  unawares. 


Suddenly  in  the  darkness  feels  a  hand 
Thrill  with  its  touch  his  own,  and  his  cheek 

fanned 
By  odors  subtly  sweet,  and  whispers  near 
Of  words  he  loathes,  yet  cannot  choose  but 

hear. 
So,  while  the  Rabbi  journeyed,  chanting  low 
The  wail  of  David's  penitential  woe. 
Before  him  still  the  old  temptation  came. 
And  mocked  him  with  the  motion  and  the 

shame 
Of  such  desires  that,  shuddering,  he  ab* 

horred 
Himself  ;  and,  crying  mightily  to  the  Lord 
To  free  his  soul  and  cast  the  demon  out, 
Smote  with  his  staff  the  blankness  round 

about. 

At  length,  in  the  low  light  of  a  spent  day, 
The  towers  of  Ecbatana  far  away 
Rose  on  the  desert's  rim  ;  and  Nathan,  faint 
And  footsore,  pausing  where  for  some  dead 

saint 
The  faith  of  Islam  reared  a  domed  tomb, 
Saw  some  one  kneeling  in  the  shadow,  whom 
He  greeted  kindly  :  "  May  the  Holy  One 
Answer  thy  prayers,  O  stranger ! "     Where- 
upon 
The  shape  stood  up  with  a  loud  cry,  and 

then, 
Clasped  in  each  other's  arm's,  the  two  gray 

men 
Wept,  praising  Him  whose  gracious  provi- 
dence 
Made  their  paths  one.     But  straightway,  as 

the  sense 
Of  his  transgression  smote  him,  Nathan  tore 
Himself   awav  :     "  O  friend    beloved,  no 

more 
Worthy  am  I  to  touch  thee,  for  I  came. 
Foul  from  my  sins,  to  tell  thee  all  my  shame. 
Haply  thy  prayers,  since  naught  availeth 

mine. 
May  purge  my  soul,  and  make  it  white  like 

thme. 
Pity  me,  O  Ben  Isaac,  I  have  sinned  !  " 

Awestruck  Ben  Isaac  stood.    The  desert 

wind 
Blew  his  long  mantle  backward,  laying  bare 
The  mournful  secret  of  his  shirt  of  hair. 
"  I  too,  O  friend,  if  not  in  act,"  he  said, 
"In  thought    have   verily  sinned.      Hast 

thou  not  read, 
'  Better  the  eye  should  see  than  that  desire 
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Should  wander  ?  '     Burning  with  a  hidden 

ftre 
That  tears  and  prayers  quench  not,  I  come 

to  thee 
For  pity  and  for  help,  as  thou  to  me. 
I*ray  for  me,  O  my  friend  I "    But  Xathan 

cried, 
"  Pray  thou  for  me,  Ben  Isaac  ! " 

Side  by  side 
In  the  low  sunshine  by  the  turban  stone 
They  knelt  ;  each  nuule  his  brother's  woe 

bin  own, 
Forgt^ttiug,  iu  the  agony  an<l  stress 
Of  pitying  love,  his  claim  of  selfishness  ; 
Peace,  for  his  friend  liesought,  his  own  be- 
came ; 
His  prayers  were    answereil    in    another's 

name  ; 
And,  when  at  last  they  rose  up  to  embrace, 
EaA'li  saw  (vod's  pardon  in  his  brothcr*s  face  I 

Lc»iig  after,  when  his  heailstone  gatliere<l 

ni<>>rt, 
Traivd  on  the  targiim-marge  of  Onkelos 
In  Rabbi  Xatlmn's  hand  these  wonls  wen* 

read  : 
"  IIof>e  wtt  the  cure  of  tin  till  Sflfui  dead  ; 
Foryft  it  iu  love*  nervice^  attd  the  delit 
Thou  ntnst  not  itay  the  angels  shall  forget ; 
Heaven  f  ijate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone  : 
Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thy  own  !  " 


NORKMHKC.A 

Ntin*inb4>)»ti.  or  NiirinilM*);ue.  in  thi*  nami* 
givi'ii  by  I'iirly  Frt'iirh  tiMhrniii*n  and  vxplnrtTN 
ii»  A  f.iiiiiloiiM  itiuiitry  Miuth  of  Cupv  lirHtim, 
fimt  dtw4i\*T«*<I  hy  Vtrrauani  in  I't'JA.  It  wsm 
8ii|i|MMi'«I  tti  havf  a  niainiilU'fiit  city  of  thi* 
winit*  iiaiiii'  iin  a  f^rvat  riT«*r.  pmlKilily  tbo  IV* 
iiolM4'ot.  Th«*  ftiti*  of  this  barliiuir  rity  in  bud 
ditwii  on  a  map  piitili<ibf«|  at  Antw^qi  in  loT'). 
Iu  l((iU  <'hani|ilaiii  ii:iili'(l  in  i«*>un'h  of  tin* 
Nonli>-rii  Klilorulo.  tw«>nt\>twii  li*au-iit'H  up  thn 
lVnolr««-iit  friMii  thf  Nb*  llaut**.  lie  Mii|»|MMt^l 
tlif  riviT  to  Im>  that  of  Noivniln'^^a.  hut  wi4fly 
rami*  to  thi*  i-oni-biMon  that  thoHt>  travrlhTu 
who  tohl  of  th**  ;;r»'at  rity  h:u\  n«'v«T  mwn  it. 
I  If  Hjiw  uo  •■\ii|i>iii-f-ii  uf  anything  likt*  ri\iliui- 
tiiih.  hut  nit  iitiiiiiH  t\u'  timlini;  of  a  vr*mn,  vtr) 
ohl  ami  iiiiHW(\.  iu  thf  wimmIh. 

TiiK  winding  way  thf  »4*r|H*nt  takes 
The  mvstic  water  took. 


From  where,  to  count  its  beaded  lakai^ 
The  forest  sped  its  brook. 

A  narrow  space  'twizt  shore  and  shM^ 

For  sun  or  stars  to  fall. 
While  evermore,  behind,  before, 

Closed  in  the  forest  wall. 

The  dim  wood  hiding  underneath 
Wan  flowers  without  a  name  ; 

Life  tangled  with  decay  and  death, 
league  after  league  the  same. 

Unbroken  over  swamp  and  hill 

The  rounding  shadow  lay, 
Save  where  the  river  cut  at  will 

A  pathway  to  the  day. 

Inside  that  track  of  air  and  light* 

Weak  as  a  child  unwcaned. 
At  shut  of  day  a  Christian  knight 

Upon  his  henchman  leaned. 

The  embers  of  the  sunset's  fires 
Along  the  clouds  burned  down  ; 

**  I  see/*  he  said,  **  the  domes  and  spires 
Of  Norcmbega  town." 

**  Abu'k  !  the  domes,  O  master  mine. 

Are  golden  clouds  on  high  ; 
Yon  spire  is  but  the  branchless  pine 

Tlmt  cuts  the  evening  sky." 


*'Ob,  bush  and  hark  t  What  sounds 
But  clumts  and  holy  hymns  ?  " 

**  Tliuu  bcar'st  the  breeze  that  stirs  the 
Through  all  their  leafy  limba.** 


"  Is  it  n  cha^irl  Ml  that  fills 
'Hie  air  with  its  low  tone  ?  ** 

"  Thou  bcar'st  the  tinkle  of  the  rillst 
ITic  inM»ct's  vesper  drone.*' 

*'  The  Christ  l>e  praise<l !  -^  He  aeto  for 

-  A  blessed  criMs  in  sight  !  ** 
<*  N(iw«  nay,  't  is  but  you  blaster!  tree 
With  two  gaunt  arms  outright  f " 

"lie  it  winil  po  sad  or  tr«*e  so  i^tark. 
It  mattcn'tb  not,  my  knave  ; 

Mrtbinks  to  fun«*ral  hymns  I  bark. 
The  vTttsn  is  for  my  grave  ! 

**  Mv  lifi-  is  s|>ed  ;  I  hIuiII  not  see 
My  home-set  sails  again  ; 
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The  sweetest  eves  of  Normandie 
Shall  watch  for  me  in  vain. 

**  Tet  onward  still  to  ear  and  eye 

The  baffling  marvel  calls  ; 
I  fain  would  look  before  I  die 

On  Norembega's  walls. 

^  So,  haply,  it  shall  he  thy  part 

At  Christian  feet  to  lay 
The  mystery  of  the  desert's  heart 

My  dead  hand  plucked  away. 

"  Leave  me  an  hour  of  rest ;  go  thoa 
Aud  look  from  yonder  heights  ; 

Perchance  the  valley  even  now 
Is  starred  with  city  lights." 

The  henchman  climbed  the  nearest  hill, 

He  saw  nor  tower  nor  town, 
But,  throagh  the  drear  woods,  lone  and  still, 

The  river  rolling  down. 

He  heard  the  stealthy  feet  of  things 
Whose  shapes  he  could  not  see, 

A  flutter  as  of  evil  wings. 
The  fall  of  a  dead  tree. 

The  pines  stood  black  against  the  moon, 

A  sword  of  fire  beyond ; 
He  heard  the  wolf  howl,  and  the  loon 

Laugh  from  his  reedy  pond. 

He  turned  him  back  :  **  O  master  dear, 

We  are  but  men  misled  ; 
And  thou  hast  sought  a  citv  here 

To  find  a  g^ve  instead. 

**  As  God  shall  will !  what  matters  where 
A  true  man's  cross'  may  stand. 

So  Heaven  be  o'er  it  here  as  there 
In  pleasant  Norman  land  ? 

"These  woods,  perchance,  no  secret  hide 

Of  lordly  tower  and  hall  ; 
Yon  river  in  its  wanderings  wid)B 

Has  washed  no  city  wafi  ; 

"Tet  mirrored  in  the  sullen  stream 

The  holy  stars  are  given  : 
Is  Norembega,  then,  a  dream 

Whose  waking  is  in  Heaven  ? 

"No  builded  wonder  of  these  lands 
My  weary  eyes  shall  see  ; 


A  city  never  made  with  hands 
Alone  awaiteth  me  — 

**  *  Urbs  Syon  mystica  ;  '  I  see 

Its  mansions  passing  fair, 
*  Condita  ccdo  ;  •  let  me  be. 

Dear  Lord,  a  dweller  there  ! '' 

Above  the  dying  exile  hung 

The  vision  of  the  bard. 
As  faltered  on  his  failing  tongue 

The  song  of  good  Bernard. 

The  henchman  dug  at  dawn  a  g^ve 

Beneath  the  hemlocks  brown. 
And  to  the  desert's  keeping  gave 

The  lord  of  fief  and  town. 

Years  after,  when  the  Sieur  Champlain 
Sailed  up  the  unknown  stream. 

And  Norembega  proved  again 
A  shadow  and  a  dream, 

He  found  the  Norman's  nameless  g^ve 

Within  the  hemlock's  shade. 
And,  stretching  wide  its  arms  to  save, 

The  sign  that  God  had  made. 

The  cross-boughed  tree  that  marked  the 
spot 

And  made  it  holy  ground  : 
He  needs  the  earthly  city  not 

Who  hath  the  heavenly  found. 


MIRIAM 

TO  FREDERICK   A.   P.  BARNARD 

[When  ^Vhittier  was  an  editor  in  Hartford, 
Mr.  Barnard,  afterward  President  of  Columbia 
College^  was  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
lX*af  and  Dumb  in  that  place.  Both  men  were 
at  the  time  especially  interested  in  Eastern  his- 
tory and  romance.] 

The  years  are  many  since,  in  youth  and 

hope, 
Under  the  Charter  Oak,  our  horoscope 
We  drew  thick-studded  with  all  favoring 

stars. 
Now,  with  g^y  beards,  and  faces  seamed 

with  scars 
From  life's  hard  battle,  meeting  once  agfain, 
W^e  smile,  half  sadly,  over  dreams  so  vain  ; 
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Knowing,  at  last,  that  it  is  not  in  man 
Who  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,  or  plan 
His  permanent  bouse  of  life.     Alike  ^e 

loved 
The  muses'  haunts,  and  all  our  fancies 

moved 
To  measures  of  old  song.     How  since  that 

day 
Our  feet  have  parted  from  the  path  that 

lay 
So  fair  before  us  I     Rich,  from  lifelong 

search 
Of  truth,  within  thy  Academic  porch 
Thou  sittest  now,  lord  of  a  realm  of  fact. 
Thy  ser^'itors  the  sciences  exact ; 
Still  listening  with  thy  baud  on  Nature's 

kevs. 
To  hear  the  Samian's  8i)heral  harmonies 
And  rhythm  of  law.     I,  called  from  dream 

and  song. 

Thank  (iod  !  so  early  to  a  strife  so  long, 
That,  ere   it   closed,  the  black,  abundant 

hair  ' 

Of  boyhood  rested  silver-sown  and  spare 
On  manhood *H  temples,  now  at  sunset-chime 
Tread  with  fond  feet  the  path  of  morning 

time. 
And  if  iH*n*hancp  too  late  I  linger  where       j 
The  tiowen  have  ceased  to  blow,  and  trees 

art*  iKire,  i 

Thou,  wiser  in   thy  choice,  wilt   scarcely  [ 

blame 
The  friend  who  shields  his  folly  with  thy 

name. 


One  Sabbath  dav  mv  friend  and  I, 
After  the  meeting,  ({uietly 
PasHed  fnmi  the  cmwded  village  lanes. 
White  with  dry  tiuKt  f(»r  lark  of  rains, 
And  climlied  the  neighboring  slope,  with 

fff't 
Slackened  and  heavy  from  the  heat, 
Althuiigh  tlu*  day  was  wellnigh  done, 
And  the  luw  an^le  of  the  Hun 
Along  the  nuked  hillside  east 
Our  NhiidowH  tM  of  giantH  vaitt. 
We  reaelied.  at  length,  the  topmost  swell, 
Wheiiei',  rither  way,  the  gn*eii  turf  fell 
In  terniren  of  iiatiin'  down 
To  fniit-hiiiig  on'lmnls,  anil  tlie  town 
With  uliiti*,  |tn'teiit*ele*(fi  bouM*N,  tall 
('hiiri'li-steeplet,  and.  o*ershad»wing  all, 
Huge  mi  IN  wIi(»m.*  windows  liail  the  look 
<  >f  eager  eyen  tliat  ill  could  brook 


The  Sabbath  rest    We  traced  the  tmek 
Of  the  sea-seeking  river  bftek. 
Glistening  for  mi^s  above  its  mouth. 
Through  the  long  valley  to  the  south. 
And,  looking  eastward,  cool  to  view, 
Stretched  the  illimitable  blue 
Of  oi'can,  from  its  curved  coast-line  ; 
Sombred  and  still  the  warm  sunshine 
Filled  with  pale  gold-dust  all  the  reach 
Of  slumberous  woods  from  hill  to  bcucht  -^ 
Slanted  on  walls  of  thronged  retreats 
From  city  toil  and  dusty  streets. 
On  grassy  bluif,  and  dune  of  sand, 
And  rocky  islands  miles  from  land  ; 
Touched  the  far-glancing  sails,  and  showed 
White   lines  of  foam  where  long  waves 

flowed 
Dumb  in  the  distance.     In  the  north. 
Dim  through  their  misty  hair,  looked  forth 
The  s]Mu.'e-dwarfed  mountains  to  the  sea, 
From  mystery  to  mystery  I 

So,  sitting  on  that  green  hill-slope, 
We  talked  of  human  life,  its  hope 
And  fear,  and  unsolve<l  doubts,  and  what 
It  might  have  been,  and  yet  was  noC 
And,  when  at  last  the  evening  air 
(irew  sweeter  for  the  Iwlls  of  prayer 
Ringing  in  steeples  far  below. 
We  watched  the  jwople  churchward  go^ 
Each  to  his  place,  as  if  thereon 
The  true  shekinah  only  shone  ; 
And  my  friend  queried  how  it  came 
To  pass  tliat  they  who  owned  the 
(treat  Master  still  could  not  agree 
To  wonihip  Him  in  company. 
Then,  lirtNulening  in  his  thought,  he 
Over  the  whole  vast  field  of  man,  — 
The  varying  forms  of  faith  and  creed 
That  somehow  starved  the  holders*  need  ; 
In  which,  uunuestioned,  undenied, 
Uncounted  millions  live<l  and  died  ; 
The  bibles  of  the  ancient  folk. 
Through  which  the  heart  of  nations  qioke  ! 
The  «»ld  nioralitieii  which  lent 
To  home  its  sweetness  and  content, 
.\nd  n'udenvl  |Mis<ible  to  liear 
The  life  of  |M'opleH  everywhere  : 
And  luiked  if  we,  who  iMKist  of  light, 
CL'tim  not  a  tiM>  eieluhive  right 
To  truths  which  muMt  for  all  Ite  meant. 
Like  rain  and  sunshine  freely  sent. 
In  iMuidage  ti»  the  letter  still. 
We  give  it  iK>wer  to  cramp  and  kill,— 
To  tai  (iod  s  fulness  with  a  scheme 
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in  Peter's  house-top  dream, 

ind  his  love  with  plans 

dequate  as  man's. 

lat  He  witnesses 

all  men  that  He  is  : 

ing  of  His  saving  grace 

lowest  of  the  race, 

h  strange  creed  and  rite,  may 

a  diviner  law. 

clearer  light ;  —  but  then, 

id  ?  —  are  they  not  men  ? 

onsibilities 

and  not  for  these  ? 

le  answer  :   '*  Truth  is  one  ; 
nds  beneath  the  sun, 
eyes  to  see  may  see 
f  its  unity. 

3reed  its  fulness  wraps, 
lot  by  school-boy  maps, 
un  and  air  it  is 
Eind  boundaries, 
se,  in  dull  Kor^, 
9  of  good  to  man  ; 
>  our  Aryan  sires 
e  earliest  household  fires  ; 
I  of  the  elder  day, 
.^d  sages  of  Cathay, 
riddle  all  amiss 
e  evolved  from  this. 

it  lessen  what  He  taught, 

gospel  Jesus  brought 
\,  that  His  lips  retold 
1  of  that  truth  of  old  ; 
the  proven  seers, 
isdom  of  the  years  ; 
vith  Plis  own  impress 

law  of  righteousness. 

the    world    for    truth ;    we 

?  pure,  the  beautiful, 
stone  and  written  scroll, 

flower-fields  of  the  soid  ; 

leekers  of  the  best, 

ik  laden  from  our  quest, 

all  the  sages  said 

k  our  mothers  read, 

reasure  of  old  thought 

anions  fulness  wrought 
in  one  sheaf  complete 

I  bla<les  of  God's  sown  wheat, 
growth  that  maketh  good 

icing  Fatherhood. 


**  Wherever  through  the  ages  rise 
The  altars  of  self-sacrifice. 
Where  love  its  arms  has  opened  wide. 
Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died, 
I  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread 
That  hovered  o'er  the  Master's  head ! 
Up  from  undated  time  they  come, 
The  martyr  souls  of  heathendom. 
And  to  His  cross  and  passion  bring 
Their  fellowship  of  suffering. 
I  trace  His  presence  in  the  blind 
Pathetic  gropings  of  my  kind,  — 
In  prayers  from  sin  and  sorrow  wrung, 
In  cradle-hymns  of  life  they  sung, 
Each,  in  its  measure,  but  a  part 
Of  the  unmeasured  Over-heart ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  confess 
The  greater  that  it  owns  the  less. 
Good  cause  it  is  for  thankfulness 
That  the  world-blessing  of  His  life 
With  the  long  past  is  not  at  strife  ; 
That  the  great  marvel  of  His  death 
To  the  one  order  witnesseth. 
No  doubt  of  changeless  goodness  wakes. 
No  link  of  cause  and  sequence  breaks. 
But,  one  with  nature,  rooted  is 
In  the  eternal  verities  ; 
Whereby,  while  differing  in  degree 
As  finite  from  infinity. 
The  pain  and  loss  for  others  borne, 
Love  s  crown  of  suffering  meekly  worn, 
The  life  man  giveth  for  his  friend 
Becomes  vicarious  in  the  end  ; 
Tlieir  healing  place  in  nature  take, 
And  make  life  sweeter  for  their  ssike. 

**  So  welcome  I  from  every  source 
The  tokens  of  that  primal  Force, 
Older  than  heaven  itself,  yet  new 
As  the  young  heart  it  reaches  to. 
Beneath  whose  steady  impulse  rolls 
The  tidal  wave  of  human  souls  ; 
Guide,  comforter,  and  inward  word. 
The  eternal  spirit  of  the  Lord  1 
Nor  fear  I  aught  that  science  brings 
From  searching  through  material  things ; 
Content  to  let  its  glasses  prove. 
Not  by  the  letter's  oldness  move. 
The  myriad  worlds  on  worlds  that  coarse 
The  spaces  of  the  universe  ; ' 
Since  everywhere  the  Spirit  walks 
The  garden  of  the  heart,  and  talks 
With  man,  as  under  Eden's  trees. 
In  all  his  varied  languages. 
Why  mourn  above  some  hopeless  flaw 
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In  the  stone  tableH  of  the  hiw, 
When  iicriptiire  every  day  afrcHh 
Is  traced  on  tablets  of  the  tieith  ? 
By  inward  sense,  by  outward  sip^ns, 
(iod*s  presence  still  the  heart  divines  ; 
Throufi^h  dee|M.*st  mv  of  Him  we  learn, 
In  s(»rest  grief  to  rlini  we  turn. 
And  reason  Ktoo|»H  its  pride  to  share 
The  child-like  instinct  of  a  prayer." 

And  then,  as  is  my  wont,  I  told 
A  st«>ry  of  the  days  of  old. 
Not  found  in  printed  IxMiks,  —  in  sooth, 
A  fancy,  with  slight  hint  of  truth. 
Showing  how  differing  faiths  agree 
In  one  sweet  law  of  ehuritv. 
Meanwhile  the  sky  had  golden  grown, 
Our  faces  in  its  glory  shone  ; 
But  shadows  down  the  valley  swept, 
And  gray  Ih'1»>w  the  (H*eun  slept, 
As  time  and  s]Hice  I  wandered  o*er 
To  tn';ul  the  ^loguPs  marble  floor, 
Antl  see  a  fairer  sunset  fall 
On  Jumna*s  wave  antl  Agra's  wall. 

The  giKHl  Shah  Ak1»ar  (jM^aee  }w  hisalway  I) 
Cunie  forth  fnmi  the  Divan  at  elos<'  (if  day 
Bowe<l  with  the  bunlen  of  his  many  cares. 
Worn    with   the   hearing   of    unnumUTed 

prayers,  — 
Wild  cries  for  justice,  the  im|>ortnnate 
Ap|H*als  of  gn*efl  and  jealousy  and  hate. 
And  all  the  strife  of  S4*ct  and  cree<l  and  rit4', 
Santon  and  (lOuriNi  waging  holy  tight  : 
For  the  wise  monan'h.  claiming  not  to  Ik* 
AllahV  aveng«*r,  left  his  pei»ple  free, 
With  a  faint  ho|M>,  his  Book  sean-e  justified, 
Tluit  all  the  jKiths  of  faith,  though  si*vered 

wide. 
O'er  which  the  feet  of  prayerful  rt»verence 

pasM'tl, 
Met  at  the  gate  of  Tanidise  at  last. 

lie  Miught  an  alcove  of  his  i*(mi1  liarfcm, 
Wh«*rc.  far  iN-neath,  he  hcanl  the  Jnnma's 

striMiin 
I^|ise  soft  ami  low  ahuig  his  iNilace  wall. 
And  ail  aiNiiit  the  cimiI  sound  of  tlii>  fall 
Of  fountain'*,  and  of  u:it«-r  cin'ling  free 
TlinHi<;h  marble  diict^  ahm;;  the  balcony  ; 
The  \oiee  nf  wuincn  in  the  ili'<taiice  sweet. 
And,  »iweetiT  still,  (»f  one  who,  at  his  feet. 
SMitlied  his  tired  ear  ^%ith  sirngs  nf  a  far 

land 
Where  Tagui  shatters  on  the  sjilt  s«*a-sand 


The  mirror  of  its  cork-grown  hills  of  dnmtk 
And  vales  of  vine,  at  Lisbon's    harbor- 
mouth. 

The  date-palms  rustled  not ;    the  peepal 

laid 
Its  topmost  boughs  against  the  balnatnults, 
Motionless  as  the  mimic  leaves  and  Tines 
That,  light  and    graceful  as  tJw   ahawl« 

designs 
Of  Didhi  or  Umritsir,  twined  in  stone  ; 
And   the   tired   monarch,   who  aside   had 

thrown 
Tlie  day's  liard  burden,  sat  from  care  apart. 
And  let  the  quiet  steal  into  his  heart 
Knmi  the  still  hour.     Below  him  Agra  slept 
By  the  long  light  t-f  sunset  overs  wept : 
Tlie  river  flowing  tHnuigh  a  level  land. 
By  mangfKgnives  and  banks  of  yellow  sand. 
Skirted  with  lime  and  orangi',  gay  kiosks, 
Kuuntains  at  play,  tad  minarets  of  mosques. 
Fair  pleasure-gurdei.s,  with  their  flowering 

trees 
Relieved  against  the  mournful  cypresses  ; 
And,  air-p(»is«Ml  lightly  as  the  blown  sea* 

foam, 
The  marble  wonder  of  some  holy  dome 
Hung  a  white  mtH>nrise  over  tbt*  still  wood, 
(flashing  its  lieauty  in  a  stiller  flood. 

Silent  the  monarch  gazed,  until  the  nighl 
Swift-falling  hid  the  city  from  his  sight ; 
Then  to  the  wtunan  at  his  feet  he  said  : 
**Tell  me,  O  Miriam,  something  thou  hast 

In  chihlh(MMl  of  the  Master  of  thy  faith. 
Whom  Islam  also  owns.    ( >ur  Pmnhet  saith : 
I  *  He  was  a  true  a}Mistle,  yea.  a  \vord 
.\nd  Spirit  s<Mit  iN'fore  me  from  the  lx>rd.' 
'Hnis  the  RNik  witiu*Asrth  ;  and  well  I  know 
Bv  what  thou  art,  O  dean*st,  it  is  S4». 
As  the    lute's  tone  the  maker's  hand   be- 

tnivs. 
The   swei't   disciple   spt»aks   her   Master's 

pniise." 

TluMi  Miriam,  ghul  of  heart,  (for  in  some 

S»Tt 

She  chiri-'lied  inthe  Moslem's  lilteral  court 

'Ilie  sweet  tniiliti«mn  of  a  Christian  chihi  : 

Antl,  through  her  life   of  sen>e,   the    un- 

«letUe«l 
,    And  chaste  ideal  of  the  sinless  One 
■  (iazed  on  her  with  an  eye  ahv  might  not 
'  shun.  -  - 
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The  sad,  reproa6lif al  look  of  pitv,  bom 
Of  love  that  hath  no  part  in  wrath  or  scorn,) 
Began,  with  low  voice  and  moist  eyes,  to  tell 
Of  the  all-loving  Christ,  and  what  befell 
When  the  fierce  zealots,  thirsting  for  her 

blood. 
Dragged  to  his  feet  a  shame  of  womanhood. 
How,  when  his  searching  answer  pierced 

within 
Each  heart,  and  touched  the  secret  of  its  sin, 
And  her  accusers  fled  his  face  before, 
He  bade  the  poor  one  go  and  sin  no  more. 
And  Akbar  said,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
**  Wise  is  the  lesson  by  thy  prophet  taught; 
Woe  unto  him  who  judg^  and  forgets 
What  hidden  evil  his  own  heart  besets  ! 
Something  of  this  large  charity  I  find 
In  all  the  sects  that  sever  humankind  ; 
I  would  to  Allah  that  their  lives  agreed 
More  nearly  with  the  lesson  of  their  creed  ! 
Those  yellow  Lamas  who  at  Meerut  pray 
By  wind  and  water  power,  and  love  to  say  : 
'  He  who  forgiveth  not  shall,  unf orgpveu, 
Fail  of  the  rest  of  Buddha,'  and  who  even 
Spare  the  black  gnat  that  stings  them,  vex 

my  ears 
With  the  poor  hates  and  jealousies  and  fears 
Nursed  in  their  human  hives.     That  lean, 

fierce  priest 
Of  thy  own  people,  (be  his  heart  increased 
By  Allah's  love  !)  his  black  robes  smelling 

yet 
Of  Goa's  roasted  Jews,  have  I  not  met 
Meek-faced,  barefooted,  crying  in  the  street 
The  savinfi^  of  his  prophet  true  and  sweet,  — 
*  He  who  18  merciful  shall  mercy  meet ! ' " 

But,  next  day,  so  it  chanced,  as  night  be- 
gan 
To  &dl,  a  murmur  through  the  hareem  ran 
That  one,  recalling  in  her  dusky  face 
The  fnU-lipped,  mild-eyed  beauty  of  a  race 
Known  as  the  blameless  Ethiops  of  Greek 

.  "ong. 
Plotting  to  do  her  royal  master  wrong, 
Watchmg,  reproachful  of    the    lingering 

light, 
The  evening  shadows  deepen  for  her  flight, 
LoTe-guided,  to  her  home  in  a  far  land, 
Now  waited  death  at  the  great  Shah's  com- 
mand. 

Shapely  as  that  dark  princess  for  whose 
smile 
A  world  was  bartered,  daughter  of  the  Nile 


Herself,  and  veiling  in  her  large,  soft  eyes 
The  passion  and  the  languor  of  her  skies. 
The  Abyssinian  knelt  low  at  the  feet 
Of  her  stem  lord  :  **  O  kin?,  if  it  be  meet, 
And  for  thy  honor's  sake,"  she  said,  *<  that  I, 
Who  am  tne  humblest  of  thy  slaves,  should 

die, 
I  will  not  tax  thy  mercy  to  forgave. 
Easier  it  is  to  die  than  to  outlive 
All  that  life  gave  me,  —  him  whose  wrong 

of  thee 
Was  but  the  outcome  of  his  love  for  me, 
Cherished  from  childhood,  when,  beneath 

the  shade 
Of  templed  Axum,  side  by  side  we  plaved. 
Stolen  from  his  arms,  my  lover  followed,  me 
Through  weary  seasons  over  land  and  sea  ; 
And  two  days  since,  sitting  disconsolate 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  nareem  gate, 
Suddenly,  as  if  dropping  from  the  sky, 
Down  from  the  lattice  of  the  balcony 
Fell  the  sweet  song  by  Tigre's  cowherds 

sung 
In  the  old  music  of  his  native  tongue. 
He  knew  my  voice,  for  love  is  quick  of  ear, 
Answering  m  song. 

This  night  he  waited  near 
To  fly  with  me.     The  fault  was  mine  alone  : 
He  Imew  thee  not,  he  did  but  seek  his  own  ; 
Who,  in  the  very  shadow  of  thy  throne. 
Sharing  thy  bounty,  knowing  all  thou  art, 
Greatest  and  best  of  men,  and  in  her  heart 
Grateful  to  tears  for  favor  undeserved, 
Turned   ever  homeward,  nor  one  moment 

swerved 
From  her  young  love.     He  looked  into  my 

eyes. 
He  heard  my  voice,  and  could  not  otherwise 
Than  he  hath  done  ;  yet,  save  one  wild  em- 
brace 
When  first  we  stood  together  face  to  face, 
And  all  that  fate  had  done  since  last  we  met 
Seemed  but  a  dream  and  left  us  children 

yet, 

He  hath  not  wronged  thee  nor  thy  royal  bed  : 
Spare   him,  O  king  !   and   slay  me  in  his 
stead  I " 

But  over  Akbar's  brows  the  frown  hung 

black. 
And,  turning  to  the  eunuch  at  his  back, 
"  Take  them,"  he  said,  *^  and  let  the  Jumna's 

waves 
Hide  both   my  shame  and  these  accursed 

slaves  I " 
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His  loathly  length  the  unaexed  bondmaii 

bowed  : 
«« On  my  bead  be  it !  " 

Straightway  from  a  cloud 
Of  dainty  Hhawla  and  veils  of  woven  mist 
The  Christian  Miriam  rose,  and,  stooping, 

kissed 
Tlie   mt>iian*h*s  hand.      Loose    down   her 

shoulders  bare 
Swept  all  the  npple<l  darkness  of  her  hair, 
Veiling  the  bosom  that,  with  high,  quick 

swell 
Of  fear  and  pity,  through  it  rose  and  fell. 

**  Alas  ! "  she  cried,  *'  hast  thou  forgotten 

quite 
The  wonls  of  II im  we  spake  of  yesternight  ? 
Or  thy  own  prophet's,  *  Wlioso  doth  endure 
And  pardon,  of  eternal  life  is  sure  *  ? 
O  gn*at  and  good  !  l>e  thy  revenge  alone 
Felt  in  thy  mert*y  to  the  erring  shown  ; 
Let  thwarted  love  and  youth  their  panlon 

plead, 
Who  sinned  but  in  intent,  and  not  in  deed  !  *' 

One  moment  the  strong  frame  of  Akbar 

shook 
With  thi'  great  storm  of  ])aMsion.     Then  his 

Imik 
Softened  to  her  uplifte<l  fai'e,  that  still 
Pleaded  nion*  strongly  than  all  wonls,  until 
Its  pride  and  ang«*r  H«*eme€l  like  overblown, 
S|>ent  i'Touds  of  thunder  left  to  tell  alone 
Of  strifi*   and  overcoming.     With   Iwwed 

htMitl, 
And  smiting  on  his  iKMom  :  'MiiNl,"  he  said, 
**  Alont*  is  gn*:it,  and  li't  His  holv  name 
Be  honuftHl.  i'vcn  to  His  servant  s  sliame  ! 
Well  H|>ake  thy  i>r«)phi*t,  Miriam, — he  alone 
Who  luith  not  Mmned  i.s  me<*t  to  east  a  stone 
At  such   aM   these,  who   here   their   do«mi 

await. 
Held  like   niys(*If  in  the  stnuig   grasp  of 

fate. 
They  sinne«l  thmugh  love,  as  I  thnnigh  love 

fiirgive  ; 
Take  them  lN*vi»nd  mv  realm,  but  lot  them 

live!"' 

And.  like  a  ehoniA  to  the  wonN  itf  grace, 
Tlie  unrit'iit  Fakir,  hitting  in  bin  pliu*e, 
Miitidiilfnn  uH  an  id(»l  mid  a^  grim. 
In  tlie  pavilion  Akliar  built  for  him 
Under  the  court-yanl  trei-s,  (  fur    he  was 

WIM*, 


Knew  Menu*8  laws,  and  through  hit 

shot  eyes 

Saw  things  far  off,  and  as  an  open  book 
Iifto  the  thoughts  of  other  men  coald  look*) 
liegan,  lialf  chant,  half  howling,  to  reheant 
The  fragment  of  a  holy  Vedic  verae  ; 
And  thus  it  ran  :  **  He  who  all  thinga  for- 
gives 
Conquers  himself  and  all  thing!  else,  mad 

lives 
Above  the  reach  of  wrong  or  hate  or  fear^ 
Calm  as  the  gi»ds,  to  whom  he  is 


Two  leagues  from  Agraitill  the  traveller 

s«?es 
The  tomb  of  Akbar  throngh  its  cypraa- 

trees  ; 
And,  near  at  hand,  the  marble  walla  thai 

hide 
The  Christian  Begum  sleeping  at  his  tide. 
And  o'er  her  vault  of  burial  (who  shall  tell 
If  it  be  cluince  alone  or  miracle  ?) 
The  Miasion  press  with  tindesa  hand  nnroUt 
The  words  of  Jesus  tm  its  lettered  scrolls,  — 
Tells,  in  all  ttuigues,  tli«*  tale  of  mercy  oVr, 
And  bids  the  gmlty,  **  (i o  and  sin  no  more  !  "* 


It  now  was  dew-fall  ;  very  still 
The  night  lay  on  the  lonely  hill, 
Down  which  our  btmieward  steps  we  bent. 
And,  silent,  through  great  silence  went« 
Save  that  the  tireless  crickets  played 
Their  long,  monotonous  serenade. 
A  young  m<M»n,  at  its  narrowest, 
Curvcsl  Nhar|»  against  the  daricening  wttt ; 
And,  mtmicntly,  the  lieai*on*s  star, 
Slow  wheeling  o*er  its  rock  afar, 
Fnun  out  the  level  darkness  shot 
One  instant  and  again  y/mn  not. 
And  then  my  friend  spake  quietly 
The  thought  of  Uith  :  **  Yon  crescent  seal 
Like  Islum*H  symlMil-mwrn  it  gives 
Hints  of  the  light  whendiy  it  lives  : 
Smiewhat  of  giMNlness,  something  tnia 
Fnuu  sun  ami  spirit  shining  thnmgh 
All  faith**,  all  worlils.  as  thnmgh  the  dark 
Of  <NM*an  shines  the  lighthouse  spark* 
Attests  the  ]tn*H«Miee  everywhere 
Of  luve  anil  providential  care. 
'Hie  faith  the  old  Nopk*  heart  confessed 
In  one  dear  name,  —  the  ho]M*fulest 
Antl  teiitlereM  lieanl  from  mortal  lips 
in  iMUigs  of  birth  or  death,  from  ships 
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Ice-bitten  in  the  winter  sea. 
Or  lisped  beside  a  mother's  knee,  — 
The  wiser  world  hath  not  outgrown, 
And  the  All-Father  is  our  own  ! " 


NAUHAUGHT,  THE    DEACON 

Nauhaught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  old 
Dwelt,  poor  but  blameless,  where  his  nar- 
rowing Cape 
Stretches  its  shrunk  arm  out  to  all  the  winds 
And  the  relentless  smiting  of  the  waves, 
Awoke  one  morning  from  a  pleasant  dream 
Of  a  good  angel  dropping  in  his  hand 
A  fair,  broad  gold-piece,  in  the  name  of  God. 

He  rose  and  went  forth  with  the  early  day 
Far  inland,  where  the  voices  of  the  waves 
Mellowed  and  mingled  with  the  whispering 

leaves. 
As,  through  the  tangle  of  the  low,  thick 

woods. 
He  searched  his  traps.     Therein  nor  beast 

noft  bird 
He  found  ;  though  meanwhile  in  the  reedy 

pools 
The  otter  plashed,  and  underneath  the  pines 
The    partridge    drummed :     and    as    his 

thoughts  went  back 
To  the  sick  wife  and  little  child  at  home, 
What  marvel  that  the  poor  man  felt  his  faith 
Too  weak  to  bear  its  burden,  —  like  a  rope 
That,  strand  by  strand  uncoiling,  breaks 

above 
The  hand  that  grasps  it.     **  Even  now,  O 

Lord! 
Send  me,"  he  prayed,  **  the  angel  of  my 

dieam ! 
Kanhanght  is  very  poor  ;   he  cannot  wait." 

Even  as  he  spake  he  heard  at  his  bare  feet 
A  low,  metallic  clink,  and,  looking  down, 
He  aaw  a  dainty  purse  with  disks  of  gold 
Crowding  its  silken  net.     Awhile  he  held 
The  treasure  up  before  his  eyes,  alone 
With  his  great  need,  feeling  the  wondrous 

eoins 
Slide  through  his  eager  fingers,  one  by  one. 
So  then  the  dream  was  true.    The  angel 

brought 
One  broad  piece  only  ;  should  he  take  all 

these? 
Wlio  would  be  wiser,  in  the  blind,  dumb 

woods? 


The  loser,  doubtless  rich,  would  scarcely 

miss 
This  dropped  crumb  from  a  table  always 

full 
Still,  while  he  mused,  he  seemed  to  hear 

the  cry 
Of  a  starved  child  ;  the  sick  face  of  his  wife 
Tempted  him.     Heart  and   flesh  in  fierce 

revolt 
Urged  the  wild  license  of  his  savage  youth 
Against  his  later  scruples.     Bitter  toil, 
Prayer,  fasting,  dread  of  blame,  and  pitiless 

eyes 
To  watch  his  halting,  —  had  he   lost  for 

these 
The  freedom  of  the  woods  ;  —  the  hunting- 
grounds 
Of  happy  spirits  for  a  walled-in  heaven 
Of  everlasting  psalms  ?  One  healed  the  sick 
Verv  far  off  thousands  of  moons  ago  : 
Had  he  not  prayed  him  night  and  day  to 

come 
And  cure  his  bed-bound  wife  ?    Was  there 

aheU? 
Were    all    his    fathers'    people    writhing 

there  — 
Like  the  poor  shell-fish  set  to  boil  alive  — 
Forever,  dying  never  ?     If  he  kept 
This  gold,  so  needed,  would  the  dreadful 

God 
Torment    him   like  a  Mohawk's    captive 

stuck 
With    slow-consuming  splinters  ?     Would 

the  saints 
And  the  white  angels  dance  and  laugh  to 

see  him  » 

Bum  like  a  pitch-pine  torch  ?    His  Chris- 
tian garb 
Seemed  falRng  from  him  ;    with  the  fear 

and  shame 
Of  Adam  naked  at  the  cool  of  day, 
He  gazed  around.     A  black  snake  lay  in  coil 
On  the  hot  sand,  a  crow  with  sidelong  eye 
Watched  from  a  dead  bough.     All  his  In- 
dian lore 
Of  evil  blending  with  a  convert's  faith 
In  the  supernal  terrors  of  the  Book, 
He  saw  the  Tempter  in  the  coiling  snake 
And  ominous,  black-winged  bird  ;  and  all 

the  while 
The  low  rebuking  of  the  distant  waves 
Stole  in  upon  him  like  the  voice  of  God 
Among  the  trees  of  Eden.     Girding  up 
His  soul's   loins  with  a  resolute  £uia,  he 

thrust 
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The  bane  thought  from  him  :  **  Nauhaught, 

be  a  man  I 
Starve,  if  need  be  ;  bnt,  while  yoa  live,  look 

out 
From  honest  eyes  on  all  men,  unashamed. 
God  help  me  !     I  am  deacon  of  the  church, 
A  baptized,  praying  Indian  !     Should  I  do 
This    secret   meanness,  even  the    barken 

knots 
Of  the  old  trees  would  turn  to  eyes  to  see 

it. 
The  birds  would  tell  of  it,  and  all  the  leaves 
Whis]>cr    alM>ve    me  :    '  Nauhaught   is    a 

thief ! ' 
The  sun  would  know  it,  and  the  stars  that 

hide 
Behind  his  light  would  watch  me,  and  at 

night 
Follow  me  with  their  sharp,  accusing  eyes. 
Yea,  thou,  God,  scest  me  !  *'     Then  Nau- 
haught dr(*w 
Closer  liis  belt  of  leather,  dulling  thus 
The  pain  of  hunger,  and  walked  bravely 

iNick 
To  the  brown  fishing- hamlet  by  the  sea  ; 
And,   ]>au8ing  at   tlie   inn  -  door,  cheerily 

askvfl  : 
•*  Who  hath  lost  aught  to^lay  ?  '* 

**  I,'*  said  a  voice  ; 
**  Ten  golden  piect*s,  in  a  silken  purse. 
My   daughters   handiwork.'*      lie  looked, 

and  lo  ! 
One  sUhhI  before  him  in  a  coat  of  frieze, 
And  the  glazed  hat  of  a  seafaring  man. 
Shrewd- faced,   bn  tad -shouldered,   with    no 

trace  of  wings. 
Marvrlliuf;,  he  drop)>ed  within  the  strnn- 

giT*s  hand 
Tlic  silken  web,  and  turneil  to  go  his  way. 
Rut    the   man  s:ud  :  **  A  tithe  at  least  is 

yours  ; 
Take  it  in  Gud's  name  as  an  honest  man.'* 
And  as  the  deaeon*s  dusky  flngi'rs  elosiMl 
Over  tilt*  golflen  gift,  **  Yi*a,  in  GiNrs  name 
I  take  it,  with  a  |>«>or  inan*s  thanks,**  he 

siiid. 
So  down  the  stre4>t  tluit,  like  a  river  of 

Kind, 
Han,  white  in  snn*iliine,  to  tlit*  Kuuimer  M*a, 
He  S4iught  his  home,  singing  and  praising 

(i*h\  ; 
And  whon  his  nfighlKjrs  in  tlieir  careless 

way 
Sp«»kc  of  the  iiwniT  of  the  silken  purse  — 
A  Welltleet  skip|MT,  known  in  every  (Mirt 


That  the  Cape  opens  in  its  saiidT  wall  >- 
He  answered,  with  a  wise  8miM»  to  him- 
self: 
**  I  saw  the  angel  where  they  see  a  mail.'* 

THE   SISTERS 

Annie  and  Rhoda,  sisters  twain. 
Woke  in  the  night  to  the  sound  of  rain. 

The  nish  of  wind,  the  ramp  and  roar 
Of  great  waves  climbing  a  rocky  shore. 

Annie  rose  up  in  her  bed-gown  white. 
And  looked  out  into  the  storm  and  nighL 

**  Hush,  and  hearken  !  *'  she  cried  in  fear. 
"  liearest  thou  nothing,  sister  dear  ?  ** 

**  I  hear  the  sea,  and  the  plash  of  rain. 
And  roar  uf  the  northeast  hurricane. 

**  Get  thee  back  to  the  bed  so  warm. 
No  good  comes  of  wati*hing  a  storm. 

**  What  is  it  to  thee,  I  fain  would  kiK>w. 
That  waves  arc   roaring  and  wild,  wiodi 
blow? 

**  No  lovcp  of  thine  *s  afloat  to  miss 
The  Imrbor-Iights  on  a  night  like  this.** 

**  Rut  I  heanl  a  voiee  crv  out  mv  name. 
Up  from  the  8i*a  cm  the  wind  it  came ! 

**  Twice  and  thrice  have  I  heanl  it  calU 
And   the    voire   is   the    voiee   of   Estwirk 
Hall!** 

On  her  pillow  the  sister  tossed  her  brad. 
**  Hall  of  the  Heron  is  safe,"  she  said. 


'*  In  the  tautest  s«*h«>oner  that  ever  s 
He  rid«*s  at  aiK'lit>r  in  Annis«|uam. 


1 


**  And,  if  in  {M'ril  from  swamping 

( >r  lee  slion*  nn'ks,  would  he  call  on  ibee  ?"* 

Hut  the  giri  heanl  only  the  wind  ami  tide. 
And  wringing  her  small  white  liamls  she 
crii'd : 

**  O  sister  KhtNla,  then*'s  S4»mething  wrung  u 
I  h«*ar  it  again,  su  loud  and  long. 
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lie  I  Annie  I '  I  hear  it  call, 
he  voice  is  the   voice  of  Estwick 
HaUl" 

rang  the  elder,  with  eyes  aflame, 
1  liest !    He   never  would  call  thy 
name  I 

le  did,  I  would   pray  the  wind  and 
sea 
3p  him  forever  from  thee  and  me  ! 
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out    of    the  sea  blew  a    dreadful 
blast ; 
he  cry  of  a  dying  man  it  passed. 

)ung  girl  hushed  on  her  lips  a  groan, 
broug^    her   tears  a  strange    light 
shone,  — 

>lemn  joy  of  her  heart's  release 
n  and  cherish  its  love  in  peace. 

■est  f  "  she  whispered,  under  breath, 
was  a  lie,  but  true  is  death. 

love  I  hid  from  myself  away 
;rown  me  now  in  the  light  of  day. 

*ars  shall  never  to  wooer  list, 
by  lover  my  lips  be  kissed. 

od  to  thee  am  I  henceforth, 
in  heaven  and  I  on  earth  !  " 

^me  and  stood  by  her  sister's  bed  : 
of  the  Heron  is  dead  ! "  she  said. 

wind  and  the  waves  their  work  have 
done, 

ball  see   him  no  more   beneath  the 
sun. 

le  will  reck  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
ed  him  not  with  a  love  like  mine. 

3r  his  sake,  were  he  but  here, 

I  hem  and  'broider  thy  bridal  gfear, 

Migfa  hands  should  tremble  and  eyes 

be  wet, 
stitch  for  stitch  in  my  heart  be  set. 

t  now  my  soul  with  his  soul  I  wed  ; 
« the  living,  and  mine  the  dead  !  " 


MARGUERITE 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,   1760 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  of  the  Acadian 
peasants  forcibly  taken  from  their  homes  on 
the  Gaspereau  and  Basin  of  Minas  were  as- 
signed to  the  several  towns  of  the  Masaaohn- 
setts  colony,  the  children  being  bound  by  the 
authorities  to  service  or  labor. 

The  robins  sang  in  the  orchard,  the  buds 

into  blossoms  grew  ; 
Little  of  human  sorrow  the  buds  and  the 

robins  kuew  I 

Sick,  in  an  alien  household,  the  poor  French 

neutral  lay  ; 
Into  her  lonesome  garret  fell  the  light  of 

the  April  day. 

Through  the  dusty  window,  curtained  by 
the  spider's  warp  and  woof. 

On  the  loose-laid  floor  of  hemlock,  on 
oaken  ribs  of  roof. 

The  bedquilt's  faded  patchwork,  the  tea- 
cups on  the  stand. 

The  wheel  with  flaxen  tangle,  as  it  dropped 
from  her  sick  hand  ! 

What  to  her  was  the  song  of  the  robin,  or 
warm  morning  light, 

As  she  lay  in  the  trance  of  the  dying,  heed- 
less of  sound  or  sight  ? 

Done  was  the  work  of  her  hands,  she  had 

eaten  her  bitter  bread  ; 
The  world  of  the  alien  people  lay  behind 

her  dim  and  dead. 

But  her  soul  went  back  to  its  child-time ; 

she  saw  the  sun  o'erflow 
With  gold  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  set  over 

Gaspereau  ; 

The  low,  bare  flats  at  ebb-tide,  the  rush  of 

the  sea  at  flood. 
Through  inlet  and  creek  and  river,  from 

dike  to  upland  wood  ; 

The  g^lls  in  the  red  of  morning,  the  fish- 
hawk's  rise  and  fall, 

The  drift  of  the  fog  in  moonshine,  over  the 
dark  coast-wall. 
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She  saw  the  face  of  her  mother,  she  heard 

the  iioiig  she  saog  ; 
And   far  off,  faintly,  uowly,  the  bell  for 

vespers  rang ! 

By  her  bed  the  hard-faced  mistress  sat, 
smoothing  the  wrinkled  sheet, 

Peering  into  the  face,  so  helpless,  and  feel- 
mg  the  ice-cold  feet. 

With  a  varue  remorse  atoning  for  her  greed 

and  long  abuse. 
By  care  no  longer  heeded  and  pity  too  late 

for  use. 

Up  the  stain  of  the  garret  softly  the  son  of 

the  mistreMH  Hti'ppe<l, 
Leaned  over  the  heiul-lioard,  covering  his 

face  n-ith  his  hands,  and  wept. 

Outdpake  the  mother,  who  watched  him 
sharply,  with  brow  a-frown  : 

"  Wluit !  love  you  the  PapiNt,  the  beggar, 
the  charge  of  the  town  ?  *' 

**  Be  she  Papist  or  l>egg»r  who  lies  here,  I 

know  and  (iod  kuowH 
I   love   her,  and    fain  would  go  with  her 

wherever  she  goes  ! 

"  O  mother  !  that  sweet  face  came  pleading, 

for  love  so  at  hirst. 
Ytni  »aw  but  the  town-i'lmrge  ;  I  knew  her 

( >o<rH  angel  at  first.' 

Shaking  her  gray  head,  the  mistress  hushed 

(lown  a  bitter  cry  ; 
Ami   uwe<l   bv  the  silence  and  shadow  of 

dfuth  drawing  nigh. 

She  niurniurtvl  a  psuhii  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
olfiS4*r  thf  young  girl  pressed. 

With  th«'  last  of  hi*r  life  in  her  fingt*rs,  the 
croHstd  her  bn*ast. 

••My  son,  conir  aw:iy."  oriwl  tln»  mother, 

liiT  v«»ir«'  rrufl  gn»wn. 
**She  i"*  juiurtl  ti>  her  idols,  like  Kphraim  ; 

h't  h«T  alone  !  ** 

Hut  he  knelt  with  his  hand  on  her  forehead, 

his  litis  to  her  v;ir^ 
Ami   hf    cjilli'd    Imek    tli«*   soul    that   was 

tmsHiug :      **  Marguerite,     do     you 


I.. 


Hf  . 
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She  paused  on  the  threahold  of 
love,  pity,  surprise. 

Wistful,  tender,  lit  up  for  an 
cloud  of  her  eyes. 
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W^ith  his  heart  on  his  lipa  he  kiwrd  hct; 

but  never  her  cheek  grew  red. 
And  the  words  the  li\'ing  long  for  he  apak* 

in  the  ear  of  the  dead. 

And  the  robins  sang  in  the  orehaid,  wbeie 

buds  to  blossoms  grew  ; 
Of  the  folded  hands  and  the  still  Cmc 

the  robins  knew ! 


THE  ROBIN 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  wet 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spring, 

PushiHl  from  her  ears  the  locks  of  gray. 
And  listened  to  hear  the  robins  sing. 

Her  grandson,  playing  at  marbles,  stopped. 
And,  cruel  in  sport  as  boys  will  be. 

Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird,  who  bopped 
From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-liee. 

'*  Nay  !  '*  said  the  grandmother  ;  ^  have  job 
not  heanl, 

My  p<M»r,  Imd  boy  !  of  the  ftenr  pit. 
And  how,  drop  by  dn>p,  this  merciful  bird 

Carries  the  water  that  quencbee  it  ? 

**  He  brings  cool  dew  in  his  little  bill. 
And  lets  it  fall  on  the  s«>uls  of  sin  : 

You  can  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  itill 
Of  tires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  in. 

'*  My    i>oor    Bn>n    rhuddyn !    my  brMst* 
burned  birtl. 

Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limb^ 
Very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Our  I»rd 

Is  he  who  pities  the  lost  like  Him  t" 

'*  Amen  !**  I  said  to  the  beautiful  mvth  ; 

**  Sing,  bini  of  (>uil,  in  my  heart  as  well : 
Vjwh  giMMl  tliiHight  is  a  drop  wlif*rewith 

To  ctMil  and  lesM'U  the  ftres  of  bell. 


«< 


Prayers  of  I«)ve  like  rain-dropa  fall. 
Team  of  pity  an*  eiMtling  dew. 
And  dear  to  the  heart  of  Our  l^rd  are  all 
Who  suffer  like  Hiin  in  the  sood  the? 
do!"  * 
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THE   PENNSYLVANIA   PILGRIM 

[For  the  preface  which  intzodnoed  this  poem 
when  fiist  pahlished,  see  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  this  Yolnme.  The  yenes  which  precede  the 
prelude  are  from  the  Latin  of  Francis  Daniel 
Pastobius  in  the  GermarUown  Records,  1088.] 

Hail  to  posterity  I 
Hail,  future  men  of  GermanopoHs  ! 

Let  the  young  generations  yet  to  be 
Look  kindly  upon  this. 
Think  how  your  fathers  left  their  natiye 
land,  — 
Dear   German-land !   O  sacred  hearths 

and  homes !  — 
And,  where  the  wild  beast  roams. 
In  patience  planned 
New  forest-homes  beyond  the  mighty  sea, 

There  undisturbed  and  free 
Toiiye  as  brothers  of  one  family. 
What  pains  and  cares  befell. 
What  tnals  and  what  fears, 
Remember,  and  wherein  we  haye  done  well 
Follow    our   footsteps,  men  of  coming 
years ! 
Where  we  haye  failed  to  do 
Aright,  or  wisely  liye, 
Be  warned  by  us,  the  better  way  pursue, 
And,  knowing  we  were  human,  eyen  as  you. 
Pity  us  and  forgiye  I 
Farewell,  Fosterity  I 
Farewell,  dear  (jermanyl 
Foreyermore  farewell  I 

PRELUDE 

I  Boro  the  Pilgrim  of  a  softer  clime 
« And  milder  speech  than  those  braye  men's 

who  brought 
To  the  ice  and  iron  of  our  winter  time 
A  will  as  firm,  a  creed  as  stem,  and 

wrought 
With  one  mailed  hand,  and  with  the  other 
fought. 
™ply)  as  fits  my  theme,  in  homely  rhyme 
I  ting  the   blue-eyed  German    Spener 

•LAiOQgh  whose  veiled,  mystic  faith  the  In- 
ward  Light, 
°^y  and  still,  an   easy    brightness, 

•^tsiifigiinQg   all  things  in  its  radiance 
white. 


The    garland   which  his  meekness  neyer 
sought 
I  bring  him  ;  oyer  fields  of  haryest  sown 
With  seeds  of  blessing,  now  to  ripeness 
grown, 
I  bid  the  sower  pass  before  the   reapers' 
sight. 


Neyer  in  tenderer  quiet  lapsed  the  day 
From  Peunsylyania's  yales  of  spring  away, 
Where,  forest-walled,  the  scattered  hamlets 
lay 

Along  the  wedded  riyers.     One  long  bar 
Of  purple   cloud,   on   which   the   eyeniug 

star 
Shone  like  a  jewel  on  a  scimitar. 

Held  the  sky's  golden  gateway.     Through 

the  deep 
Hush  of  the  woods  a  murmur  seemed  to 

creep, 
The   Schuylkill   whispering   in  a  voice  of 

sleep. 

All  else  was  still.  The  oxen  from  their 
ploughs 

Rested  at  last,  and  from  their  long  day's 
browse 

Came  the  dun  files  of  Krisheim's  home- 
bound  cows. 

And  the  young  city,  round  whose  virgin 

zone 
The   riyers   like   two  mighty  arms   were 

thrown, 
Marked    by   the   smoke  of  evening  fires 

alone. 

Lay  in  the  distance,  lovely  even  then 
With  its  fair  women  and  its  stately  men 
Gracing  the  forest  court  of  William  Penn, 

Urban    yet    sylvan  ;    in  its  rough  -  hewn 

frames 
Of  oak  and   pine   the   dryads   held   their 

claims. 
And  lent  its  streets  their  pleasant  woodland 

names. 

Anna  Pastorius  down  the  leafy  lane 
Looked  city- ward,  then  stooped  to  prune 

again 
Her  vines  and  simples,  with  a  sigh  of  pain. 
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For  fast  the  strealu  of  ruddy  soiuiet  paled 
In  the  oi^  clearing,  and,  as  daylight  failed, 
i^ow,  overhead,    the    dusky  njght- birds 
sailed. 

I 

Again  she  looked  :   between  green  walls  of 

shade. 
With   low -bent   head  as  if  with  sorrow 

weighed, 
Daniel  Pastorius  slowly  came  and  said, 

*<  God's  peace  be  with  thee,  Anna  ! "   Then 

he  stood 
Silent  before  her,  wrestling  with  the  mood 
Of  one  who  sees  the  evil  and  not  good. 

**  What  is  it,  my  Pastorius  ?  "  As  she  spoke, 
A  slow,  faint  smile  acroHs  his  features  broke. 
Sadder  than  tears.    *'  Dear  heart,"  he  said, 
**  our  folk 

**  Arc  even  as  others.     Yea,  our  goodliest 

Friends 
Are  frail ;  our  elders  hnve  their  selfish  ends. 
And  few  dare   trust   the   Lord   to   make 

amends 

*'  For  duty's  loss.    So  even  our  feeble  word 
For  the  dumb  slaves  the  startled  meeting  | 
heard  I 

As  if  a  stoue  its  quiet  waters  stirred  ; 

"  And,  as  the  clerk  ceased  reading,  there 

began 
A  ripple  of  dissent  which  duniiward  ran 
In  widening  circles,  as  from  man  to  man.      ' 

*' Soiiifwhat  was  said   of    running   liefon* 

M'llt,  I 

Of  tender  fear  tluit  some  their  guide  out- 

went. 
Troublen  of  Israel.     I  was  scarce  intent 

'*  On  hearing,  for  l»ehiiid  the  n'verend  row 
Of  gallery   FrieniU,  in  dumb  and  piteous 

^how, 
I  saw,  methtHight,  dark  fact*s  full  of  woe. 

'*  And,  in  the  spirit.  I  was  t^iken  where 
They  toiled  and  !«ufTen.*d  ;  I  was  made  iiwan* 
Of  shame  ami  wmth  and  anguish  and  de- 
spair ! 

*'And  while  the   meeting  smothered   our 
|MM>r  plea 


With  cautiouB  phrase,  a  Voice  than  I 

to  be, 
'  As  ye  have  done  to  these  ye  do  to  me  I  * 

*'  So  it  all  passed  ;  and  the  old  tithe  went  on 
Of  anise,  mint,  and  cumin,  till  the  siui 
Set,  leaving  still  the  weightier  work  ■»• 
done. 

**  Help,  for  the  good  man  faileth !    Who  is 

strong. 
If  these  be  weak  ?    Who  shaU  rabiiko  the 

wrong, 
If  these  consent?    How    long,  O  Lord! 

how  long ! " 

He  ceased  ;  and,  bound  in  spirit  with  the 

bound, 
With  folde<l  arras,  and  eyes  that  tooght  tht 

ground, 
Walked  musingly  his  little  garden  romid. 

About  him,  beadetl  with  the.  falling  dew. 
Rare  plants  of  power  and  herbs  of  healiiy 

grew. 
Such  as  Van  Helmont  and  Agrippa  knew. 

For,  by  the  lore  of  Oorlitz'  gentle  sage. 
With  the  mild  mystics  of  his  dreamy  age 
He  read  the  herbal  signs  of  nature's  page. 

As  once  he  heard  in  sweet  Von  Merlaa's 

lM)wers 
Fair  as  herself,  in  boyhood's  happy  hours, 
The  pious  Spener  read  his  creed  m  flowers. 


**  The  dear  I^ord  give  us  patience  !  **  aaio 

his  wife. 
Touching  with  finger-tip  an  aloe,  rife 
With   leaves  sh:ir|»-|>ointed   like  an  Astao 

knife 

Or  Carib  spear,  a  gift  to  William  Pena 
From  the  rare  gardens  of  John  Kvelya, 
Brought  from  the  S|>anish  Main  by  ast^ 
chautmen. 

**  See  this  i^trangi'  plant  its  stead v  parpoM 

hold. 
And,  year  by  year,  its  {latient  leaves  unfold,. 
Till  the  voung  eves  that  watched  it  first 

old. 


**  But  some  time,  thou  hast  told  nie, 
khall  come 
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A  sodden  beauty,  brightness,  and  perfume  ; 
Tlie  centory-moolded  bud  shaU  burst  in 
bloom. 


u 


So  may  the  seed  which  hath  been  sown 
to-day 

Grow  with  ihe  years,  and,  after  loncp  delay, 
Break  into  bloom,  and  Grod's  etemiJ  Yea 


M 


Answer  at  last  the  patient  prayers  of  them 
Who  now,  by  faith  alone,  behold  its  stem 
Crowned  with  the  flowers  of  Freedom's 
diadem. 

**  Meanwhile,  to  feel  and  suffer,  work  and 

wait, 
Remains    for    us.    The  wrong    indeed  is 

great, 
But  love  and  patience  conquer  soon  or  late." 

*"  Well  hast  thou  sud,  my  Anna ! "    Ten- 

derer 
Than  youth's  caress  upon  the  head  of  her 
Pkstorius  laid  his  hand.     *<  Shall  we  demur 

"  Because  the  vision  tarrieth  ?    In  an  hour 
We  dream  not  of,  the  slow-g^wn  bud  may 

flower. 
And  what  was  sown  in  weakness  rise  in 

power ! " 

Tben  through  the  vine-draped  door  whose 

legend  read, 
^'Frocnl  este  profani ! "  Anna  led 
^0  where  their  child  upon  his  little  bed 

I^Mked  up  and  smiled.    **  Dear  heart,"  she 

said, "  if  we 
||^  bearers  of  a  heavy  burden  be, 
^  boj,  God  willing,  yet  the  day  shall  see 

^vHieii  from  the  gallery  to  the  farthest  seat, 
^feaiid  slave-owner  shall  no  longer  meet, 
^  all  nt  equal  at  the  Master's  feet." 

^^ttone  hearth  the  blazing  walnut  block 
°^  the  low  walls  a-glimmer,  showed  the 
p,    cock 
«bakmg  Peter  on  the  Van  Wyck  clock, 

f***^  <tt  old  tomes  of  law  and  physic,  side 
'v  tide  with  Fox  and  Behmen,  played  at 
»  .    Jade 

^^  ieek  with  Anna,  midst  her  household 
pride 


Of  flaxen  webs,  and  on  the  table,  bare 
Of  costly  cloth  or  silver  cup,  but  where, 
Tasting  the  fat  shads  of  the  Delaware, 

The  courtly  Penn  had  praised  the  good- 
wife's  cheer, 

And  quoted  Horace  o'er  her  home-brewed 
beer. 

Till  even  grave  Pastorius  smiled  to  hear. 

In  such  a  home,  beside  the   Schuylkill*8 

wave. 
He  dwelt  in  peace  with  Grod  and  man,  and 

gave 
Food  to  the  poor  and  shelter  to  the  slave. 

For  all  too  soon  the  New  World's  scandal 

shamed 
The  righteous  code  by  Penn  and  Sidney 

framed, 
And  men  withheld  the  human  rights  they 

claimed. 

And  slowly  wealth  and  station  sanction  lent. 
And  hardened  avarice,  on  its  gains  intent, 
Stifled  the  inward  whisper  of  dissent. 

Yet  all  the  while  the  burden  rested  sore 
On  tender  hearts.    At  last  Pastorius  bore 
Their  warning   message   to  the  Church's 
door 

In  God's  name  ;  and  the  leaven  of  the  word 
Wrought  ever  after  in  the  souls  who  heard. 
And  a  dead  conscience  in  its  grave-clothes 
stirred 

To  troubled  life,  and  urged  the  vain  excuse 
Of  Hebrew  custom,  patriarchal  use. 
Good  in  itself  if  evil  in  abuse. 

Gravely  Pastorius  listened,  not  the  less 
Discerning  through  the  decent  fig-leaf  dress 
Of  the  poor  plea  its  shame  of  selfishness. 

One  Scripture  rule,  at  least,  was  unforgot ; 
He  hid  the  ou1;cast,  and  bewrayed  him  not ; 
And,  when   his   prey   the  human    hunter 
sought. 

He  scrupled  not,  while  Anna's  wise  delay 
And  proffered  cheer  prolonged  the  master's 

stay, 
To  speed  the  black  guest  safely  on  his 

way. 
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Yet  wlio  shall  giiess  his  bitter  grief  who 

lends 
His  life  to  some  great  cause,  and  finds  his 

friends 
Shame  or  betray  it  for  their  private  ends  ? 

How  felt  the  Master  when  his  chosen  strove 
In  childish  folly  for  their  seats  above  ; 
And  that  fond  mother,  blinded  by  her  love, 

Besought   him   that   her  sons,  beside   his 

throne. 
Might  sit  on  either  hand  ?     Amidnt  his  own 
A  stranger  oft,  companionless  and  lone, 

God's   priest   and   prophet  stands.       The 

niartyr'K  |)ain 
Is   not   alone   from  scourge  and  cell  and 

chain  ; 
Shaqicr  the  pang  when,  shouting  in   his 

train, 

His  weak  disciples  by  their  lives  deny 
llie  loud  hosannas  of  their  dailv  cr^'. 
And  make  their  echo  of  his  truth  a  lie. 

I  lis  forest  home  no  hermit*s  cell  he  found, 
GuestH,   motley-minded,   drew   his   hearth 

around. 
And    held   armed    truce   upon  its  neutral 

ground. 


There  Indian  chiefs  with  battU*-bows  un- 
strung. 

StnMig.  hen>-Iim1>ed,  like  those  whom  Ho- 
mer sung, 

PaHtoriuM  fancied,  when  the  world  was 
young. 

Came  with  their  tawnv  women,  lithe  and 

tall,  .        ' 

Like  bronzes  in  his  friend   V(»n  Uodeck*s 

hall. 
Comely,  if  black,  and  not  tuipK*asing  all. 

llicre  hungry  folk  in  homespun  drab  and 

Drew  naind  hin  Inianl  lui  Mtuitlily  Meeting 

(leniul,  half  ni«*rrv  iii  their  friendly  wav. 

Or,  haply,  pilgrims  from  tlu*  Katht*rland. 
Weak,  timid,  htiiiifhick.  hIow  to  undenitand 
Tht*  Nfw  WorltlV  priMiiise,  sought  his  help- 
ing hand. 


Or  painful  Kelpius  from  hit  bermit  den 
By  Wissahickon,  maddest  of  good  men. 
Dreamed  o'er  the  Chiliastdreamaof  Pele^ 
sen. 

Deep  in  the  woods,  where  the  amall  river 

slid 
Snake-like  in  shade,  the  Helmstadt  Mjitie 

hid. 
Weird  as  a  wizard,  over  arts  forbid, 

Reading  the  l>ooks  of  Daniel  and  of  John, 
And  Behmen's  Moming-Kcdness,  throogb 

the  Stone 
Of  Wisdom,  vouchsafed  to  hia  eyes  alone. 

Whereby  he  read  what  nuui  ne*cr  read  be* 

fi»re. 
And  saw  the  visions  man  shall  see  no  more. 
Till  the  great  angel,  striding  sea  and  sbora, 

Shall  bid  all  Hesh  await,  on  laud  or  shipa. 
The  warning  trump  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Shattering  the  heavens  before  the 
eclipse. 

Or  meek-4»yed  Mennonist  his  bearded  chin 
I>eaned   o*cr  the   gate  ;    or   Ranter,  pnie 

within. 
Aired  his  |)erfection  in  a  world  of  sin. 

Or,  talking  of  old  home  scenes.  Op  dcr 

(inuif 
Teased  the  low  back-log  with  his  sbodden 

staff. 
Till  the  rod  embers  broke  into  a  laugh 

And  dance  of  flame,  as  if  they  fain  wonid 

fheer 
Tlie  rugged  face,  half  tender,  half  austeie, 
Touclieti  with  the  pathos  of  a  honeack 

tear ! 

Or  Sluyter.  saintly  familist,  whose  word 
As  law  the  Bretlirt*n  of  the  Manor  henid. 
Announced  tlii*  s|>eedy  terrors  of  the  Lotdp 

And  tunit^l,  like  Lot  at  Sodom,  from  his 

nuHs 
AlM)ve  II  wrecked   world  with  complaceni 

fni*e 
Killing  M'cure  u|Mtn  his  plank  of  grace  I 


llAplv.  fnuu  Finhind*s  birchen  grovM 
'   ilcd. 
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Manly  in  thought,  in  simple  ways  a  child, 
Uis  white  hair  floating  round  his  visage 
mild, 

The  Swedish  pastor  sought  the  Quaker's 

door, 
Pleased  from  his  neighbor's  lips  to  hear 

once  more 
His  long-disused  and  half-forgotten  lore. 

For  both  could  baffl%  Babel's  lingual  curse, 
And  speak  in  fiion's  Doric,  and  rehearse 
Cleanthes'  hymn  or  Virgil's  sounding  verse. 

And  oft  Pastorius  and  the  meek  old  man 
Argued  as  Quaker  and  as  Lutheran, 
Boding  in  Christian  love,  as  they  began. 

With  lettered  Lloyd  on  pleasant  morns  he 

strayed 
Where  Sommerhausen  over  vales  of  shade 
Looked  miles  away,  by  every  flower  de- 
layed. 

Or  song  of  bird,  happy  and  free  with  one 
Who  loved,  like  him,  to  let  his  memory  run 
Over  old  fields  of  learning,  and  to  sun 

Himself  in  Plato's  wise  philosophies. 
And  dream  with  Philo  over  mysteries 
Whereof  the  dreamer  never  finds  the  keys  ; 

To  touch  all  themes  of  thought,  nor  weakly 

stop 
For  doubt  of  truth,  but  let  the  buckets  drop 
Deep  down  and  bring  the  hidden  waters 

up. 

For  there  was  freedom  in  that  wakening 

time 
^  tender  souls  ;  to  differ  was  not  crime  ; 
^  Tuying  bells  made   up  the  perfect 

chime. 

^fips  imlike  was  laid  the  altar's  coal, 
^  white,  clear  light,   tradition-colored, 
,^^  stole 

^"'^'ngh  the  stained  oriel  of  each  human 
tooL 

^^'^^'ered  from  many  sects,  the  Quaker 

brought 
|"J*  old  beliefs,  adjusting  to  the  thought 
"^  moYed  his  aoul  the  creed  his  fathers 

Unght. 


One  faith  alone,  so  broad  that  all  mankind 
Within  themselves  its  secret  witness  find. 
The   soul's  communion  with  the   Eternal 
Mind, 

The   Spirit's  law,   the  Inward   Rule   and 

Guide, 
Scholar  and  peasant,  lord  and  serf,  allied. 
The  polished  Penn  and  Cromwell's  Ironside. 

As  still  in  Hemskerck's  Quaker  Meeting, 

face 
Bpr  face  in  Flemish  detail,  we  may  trace 
How  loose-mouthed  boor  and  fine  ancestral 

grace 

Sat  in  close  contrast,  —  the  clipt-headed 
churl, 

Broad  market-dame,  and  simple  serving- 
girl 

By  skirt  of  silk  and  periwig  in  curl ! 

For  soul  touched  soul  ;  the  spiritual  treas- 
ure-trove 
Made  all  men  equal,  none  could  rise  above 
Nor  sink  below  that  level  of  God's  love. 

So,  with  his  rustic  neighbors  sitting  down, 
The  homespun  fi'ock   beside  the  scholar's 

gown, 
Pastorius  to  the  manners  of  the  town 

Added   the    freedom   of    the   wood^,  and 

sought 
The  bookless  wisdom  by  experience  taught, 
And  learned  to  love  his  new-found  home, 

while  not 

Forgetful  of  the  old  ;  the  seasons  went 
Their  rounds,  and  somewhat  to  his  spirit 

lent 
Of  their  own  calm  and  measureless  content. 

Glad  even  to  tears,  he  heard  the  robin  sing 
His  song  of  welcome  to  the  Western  spring, 
And  bluebird  borrowing  from  the  sky  lus 
wing. 

And  when  the  miracle  of  autumn  came. 
And  all  the  woods  with  many-colored  flame 
Of  splendor,  making  summer's  greenness 
tame, 

Burned,  unconsumed,  a  voice  without  a 
sound 
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Spake   to   him   from    each  kindled    boih 

around, 
And  made  the  strange,  new  landscape  holy 

ground  I 

And  when  the  bitter  north-wind,  keen  and 

swift, 
Swept  the  white  street  and  piled  the  door- 

yanl  drift. 
He  exercise<l,  as  Friends  might  say,  his  gift 

Of  verse,  Dutch,  English,  Latin,  like  the 

hash 
Of  com  and  beans  in  Indian  succotaMh ; 
Dull,  doubtless,  but  with  here  and  there  a 

flash 

Of  wit  and  fine  conceit,  —  the  good  man's 

pliiy 
Of  quiet  fancies,  mt^t  to  while  away 
The  ftlow  hours  measuring  oif  an  idle  day. 

At  evening,  whilo  hU  wife  put  on  her  look 
Of    love*8  endurance,   from   its   niche  he 

took 
The  written  |)ag<i>H  of  his  ponderous  book. 

And  roati,  in  half  the  languages  of  man, 
IlLs  **  Kusca  Apiuui,"  which  with  bees  be- 

Kan. 
And  through  the  gamut  of  creation  ran. 

Or,  now  and  then,  the  missive  of  some  friend 
In  gniy  Altorf  (»r  storied  Niimb«*rg  |KMme<l 
Drup|»ed  in  upon  him  like  a  guest  tu  spend 

Tlie  ni);ht  lN>neatli  bin  nN>f-troe.     Mystical   [ 
The  fuir  \'iin  Mcrhiu  H|Nike  as  waters  fall 

And  VI tires  sound  in  dreams,  and  vet  withal 

I 
I 

Iluniiin  and  sweet,  as  if  eueh  far,  low  tone,   ' 
i)vi'r  the  roses  of  her  y^inlens  blown 
lirou;;lit  the  warm  mmim^  of  U^auty  all  her  . 
ovin. 

Wi>c   S|H'itt>r   f]uestione«l  what    his  friend 

con  Id  tni(*e 
Of  s]iiritiial  intliix  or  of  saving  gnu'e 
In  tlh*  uilil  iiatiirr^  of  tlit*  Imliaii  nier. 

And  liMnii'il  S  IniriiilM'rj;,  fain,  at  times,  tt>  i 

Kroni    ralinnd,  Koran,  Vfd<*,   and    IVnta- 

tlMII'il. 

Sin;rht  iMit  lii^  pupil  in  his  farH»ff  nook, 


To  query  with  him  of  climatie  change. 
Of  bird,  beast,  reptile,  in  his  foreat  rmngv. 
Of  flowers  and  fruita  and  simplet  new  and 

strange. 


And  thus  the  Old  and  New  World 

their  hands 
Across  the  water,  and  the  friendly 
Talked  with  each  other  from  their 

strands. 


■evend 


Pastorius  answered  all :  while  seed  nnd  rooi 
Sent  from  his  new  home  grew  to  flower  and 

fruit 
Along  the  Rhine  and  at  the  Spessart**  fool ; 


And,  in  return,  the  flowers  his  boylwod  knew 
Smileil  at  his  door,  the  same  in  form  and 

hue. 
And  on  his  vines  the  Rhenish  clusters  grew. 

No  idler  he  ;  whoever  else  might  shirk* 
He  set  his  hand  to  every  honest  work,  — 
Farmer  and   teacher,  court  and   meeting 
clerk. 

Still  on  the  town  seal  his  device  is  found* 
(iraiK's,  flax,  and  thrcad-spcNil  on  a  trefoil 

gnnind, 
With    **  V ilium,    I^num    et     Teatriniua  ** 

wound. 

One  houM*  suflii*ed  for  gospel  and  for  law. 
Where  Paul  and  (■  rot  ins.  Scripture  text  and 

saw, 
Assurc<i  the  gtMxl,  and  held  the  rest  in  awe. 

Whatever  legal  maze  he  wandered  through, 
lie  kept  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  «irw. 
And  juhtii.H*  always  into  mervy  gtvw. 


No  wliipping-iNist   he   needed,  stocks, 

jail. 
Nor  duekiiig->t4Nil  ;  the  orelmnl-thief 

{Nile 
At  his  n-buke,  the  vixen  iva^ed  t«i  raiL 


l*lie  iisunT*s  ^niMp  n'leaiMnl  the  forfeit  land 
The  slau<Ii'nT  f;ilt«-n*d  at  the  wit 
And  all  men  t«Kik  hiseouuM'l  for  mm 


Was  it  raressing  air,  the  brooiling  love 
Of  tenderer  skies  than  (lernian  land  kar" 

of, 
Gn*en  calm  Ih'Iow,  blue  quivtnesi  above. 
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Still  flow  of  water,  deep  repose  of  wood 
That,  with  a  sense  of  loving  Fatherhood 
And  childlike  trust  in  the  Eternal  Good, 

Softened  all  hearts,  and  dulled  the  edge  of 

hate. 
Hushed  strife,  and  taught  impatient  zeal  to 

wait 
The  slow  assurance  of  the  better  state  ? 

Who  knows  what  goadings  in  their  sterner 

way 
O'er  jagged  ice,  relieved  by  granite  gray, 
Blew  round  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ? 

What  hate  of  heresy  the  east-wind  woke  ? 
What  hints  of  pitUess  power  and  terror 

spoke 
In  waves  that  on  their  iron  coast-line  broke  ? 

Be  it  as  it  may  :  within  the  Land  of  Penn 

The  sectaiT  yielded  to  the  citizen, 

And  peaceful  dwelt  the  many-creeded  men. 

Peace  brooded  over  all.    No  trumpet  stung 
The  air  to  madness,  and  no  steeple  flung 
Alarums  down  from  bells  at  midnight  rung. 

The  land  slept  well.    The  Indian  from  his 

face 
Washed  aU  his  war-paint  off,  and  in  the 

place 
Of  bftttle-marches  sped  the  peaceful  chase, 

Or  WTooffht  for  wages  at  the  white  man's 

side, — 
^ving  to  kindness  what  his  native  pride 
^  lazy  freedom  to  all  else  denied. 

^  well  the  curious  scholar  loved  the 

old 
l''>ditioDS    that    his    swarthy    neighbors 

'v  wigwam-fires  when  nights  were  growing 
eold, 

^"^ctned  the  fact  round  which  their  fancy 

^  veams,  and  held  their  childish  faith 
-,       more  true 

^^  God  and  man  than  half  the  creeds  he 
knew. 

^  desert  blossomed  round  him  ;  wheat- 
fields  rolled 


Beneath  the  warm  wind  waves  of  green 

and  ffold ; 
The  planted  ear  returned  its  hundred-fold. 

Great  clusters  ripened  in  a  warmer  sun 
Than  that  which  oy  the  Rhine  stream  shines 

upon 
The  purpling  hillsides  with  low  vines  over- 
run. 

About  each  rustic  porch  the  humming-bird 
Tried  with  light  bill,  that  scarce  a  petal 

stirred. 
The  Old  World  flowers  to  virgin  soil  trans- 
ferred ; 

And  the  first-fruits  of  pear  and  apple, 
bending 

The  young  boughs  down,  their  g^ld  and 
russet  blending. 

Made  ^lad  his  heart,  familiar  odors  lend- 
ing 

To  the  fresh   fragrance  of  the  birch  and 

pine. 
Life-everlasting,  bay,  and  eglantine. 
And  all  the  subtle  scents  the  woods  combine. 

Fair  First-Day  mornings,  steeped  in  sum- 
mer calm, 

Warm,  tender,  restful,  sweet  with  woodland 
balm, 

Came  to  him,  like  some  mother-hallowed 
psalm 

To  the  tired  grinder  at  the  noisy  wheel 
Of  labor,  winding  off  from  memory's  reel 
A  golden  thread  of  music.     With  no  peal 

Of  bells  to  call  them  to  the  house  of 
praise, 

The  scattered  settlers  through  green  forest- 
ways 

Walked  meeting-ward.    In  reverent  amaze 

The   Indian  trapper  saw  them,  from  the 

dim 
Shade  of  the  alders  on  the  rivulet's  rim. 
Seek  the  Great  Spirit's  house  to  talk  with 

Him. 


There,  through  the  gathered  stillness  mul- 

iuse  by  sympathy, 
The  sparrows  sang,  and  the  gold-robin  criedy 


tiplii 
And  maae  intense  by  sympathy,  outside 


no 
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A-swing  upon  hw  elm.     A  faint  perfume 
Breathed  through  the  open  windows  of  the 

room 
From   locust-trees,  heavy   with    clustered 

bloom. 

Thither,  perchance,   sore-tried    confessors 

came, 
Whose  fenror  jail  nor  pillory  could  tame, 
Proud  of  the  cropped  ears  meant  to  be  their 

shame. 

Men  who  hail  eaten  slavery's  bitter  bread 
In  Indian  isles ;  pale  women  who  had  bled 
Under  the   hangmairs  lash,  and   bravely 
said 

God*s  message  through  their  prison's  iron 

Itars  ; 
And  gray  4>Id  soldier-converts,  seamed  with 

scars 
From  ever^-  stricken  field  of  England's  wars. 

Lowly  before  the  Unseen  Preseuce  knelt 
Ka4*h  waiting  heart,  till  Imply  soute  one  felt 
On  his  niove«l  lips  the  seal  of  silence  melt. 

Or,  without  s|M>ken  words,  low  breathings 

stole 
Of  a  diviner  life  from*Houl  to  soul. 
Baptizing  in  tme  tender  thought  the  whole. 

When  shaken  hands  announced  the  meeting 

o*er, 
Tlie  friendly  gn>up  still  Iingen*d  at  the  door, 
(invting,  in(]uiring,  sharing  all  the  store 

Of  weekly  tidingn.  Meanwhile  youth  and 
luiixd 

Down  the  green  vistas  of  the  woodland 
Htniyed, 

WhiH|M'red  and  smiled  and  oft  their  feet  de- 
laved. 

Did    the   Imiv*!*   wIiiHtle   answer   back   the 

m 

thrushes  ? 
Dill  light  girl  laughter  ripple  through  tht* 

Imshes, 
As   ImMikn   niake    nierrv   over   roots    and 

rii^heH  ? 

Unvexed  the  sweet  air  MHMiied.     Without  a 

wuiiml 
Tlie  ear  of  nilenre  heanl,  and  every  iumml 
Its  place  in  nature's  fine  accordance  found. 


And  solemn  meeting,  summer  akjr  and  wood. 
Old  kindly  faces,  youth  and  nuudenliood 
Seemed,  like  God's  new  cremtion,  very  good  I 


And,  greeting  all  with  quiet  smile  and 
Pastorius  went  his  way.    The  anaeared  btid 
Sang  .t   hU  «de ;   M^icely  the  .qiuird 
Stirred 

At  his  hushed  footstep  on  the  moiej  aod  ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  good  man  looked  or 

trod, 
He  felt  the  peace  of  nature  and  of  God* 


His  social  life  wore  no  ascetic  form. 
He  loved  all  beauty,  without  fear  of 
And  in  his  veins  his  Teuton  blood  ran  w 


Strict  to  himself,  of  other  men  no  spy. 
He  made  his  own  no  circuit-judge  to  try 
The  freer  conscience  of  bis  neighbors  bj. 

With  love  rebuking,  by  his  life  alone. 
Gracious   and   sweet,  the   better  way 

shown. 
The  joy  of  one,  who,  seeking  not  his  own. 

And  faithful  to  all  scruples,  finds  at  last 
The  thorns  and  shards  of  duty  overpast, 
And  daily  life,  beyond  his  hope*s  forecast. 

Pleasant  and  l>eautiful  with  sight  and  soond 
And   flowers    upspriiiging   in    its    narrow 

round, 
And    all    his    days    with    quiet   gladocM 

crowne<l. 

He  sang  not ;  but  if  sometimes  tempted 

strong, 
He   hunumsl    what  seemed   like    AltorTt 

BurM*hen-song« 
His  good  wife  smiled  and  did  not  eoaat  il 

wrong. 

For   well  he  loved  his  boyhood's  brollier 

ImumI  ; 
His  Memory,  while  he  trod  the  New  Worid*t 

stnind, 
A  double-gaiigi>r  walked  the  Fatherland  ! 

If,  when  on  frosty  Christmas  eves  the  light 
Shone  on  his  quiet  hearth,  he  missed  the 

siglit 
Of  Yule-log,  Tree,  and  Christ-child  all  im 

white  ; 
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And  clo6ed  his  eyes,  and  listened  to  the 

sweet 
Old  wait«ongs  soonding  down  his  native 

street, 
And  watched  again  the  dancers'  mingling 

feet ; 

Yet  not  the  less,  when  once  the  vision  passed, 
He  held  the  plain  and  sober  maxims  fast 
Of  the  dear  Friends  with  whom  his  lot  was 
cast. 

Still  all  attuned  to  nature's  melodies 

He  loved  the  bird's  song  in  bis  door-yard 

trees, 
And  the  low  hum  of  home-returning  bees  ; 

The  blossomed  flax,  the  tulip-trees  in  bloom 
Down  the  long  street,  the  beauty  and  per- 
fume 
Of  apple-boughs,  the  mingling  light  and 
gloom 

Of  Sommerhausen's  woodlands,  woven 
through 

With  sun-threads  ;  and  the  music  the  wind 
drew, 

Moomful  and  sweet,  from  leaves  it  over- 
blew. 

And  evermore,  beneath  this  outward  sense, 
And  through  the   common    sequence    of 

events. 
He  felt  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence 

^<^  out  of  space.     A  Voice  spake  in  his 

ear, 
^  lo !  all  other  voices  far  and  near 
'^  tt  that  whisper,  full  of  meanings  clear. 

flight  of  Life  shone  round  him  ;  one  by 

Tk.    ^ 

^■^  waodeiing  lights,  that  aU-misleading 

W  i'*^ 

^^t  oat  like  eandles  paling  in  the  sun. 

"^  Light   he  followed,  step    by    step, 

•       where'er 

m/^  u  in  the  vision  of  the  seer 

^  wheels  moved  as  the  spirit  in  the  clear 

^  terrible  crystal  moved,  with  all  their 


eyes 


^atehuie  the  living  splendor  sink  vx  xu^, 
^  will  their  will,  knowing  no  otherwise. 


or  nse,* 


Within  himself  he  found  the  law  of  right. 
He  walked  by  faith  and  not   the  letter's 

sight, 
And  read  his  Bible  by  the  Inward  Light. 

And  if  sometimes  the  slaves  of  form  and 

rule, 
Frozen  in  their  creeds  like  flsh  in  winter's 

pool, 
Tried  the  large  tolerance   of  his  liberal 

school. 

His  door  was  free  to  men  of  every  name. 
He  welcomed  all   the  seeking  souls  who 

came, 
And  no  man's  faith  he  made  a  cause  of 

blame. 

But  best  he  loved  in  leisure  hours  to  see 
His  own  dear  Friends  sit  by  liim  knee  to 

knee. 
In  social  converse,  genial,  frank,  and  free. 

There  sometimes  silence  (it  were  hard  to 

tell 
Who  owned  it  first)  upon  the  circle  fell. 
Hushed  Anna's  busy  wheel,  and  laid  its  spell 

On  the  black  boy  who  grimaced  by  the 

hearth, 
To  solemnize  his  shining  face  of  mirth  ; 
Only  the  old  clock  ticked  amidst  the  dearth 

Of  sound  ;  nor  eye  was  raised  nor  hand 

was  stirred 
In  that  soul-sabbath,  till  at  last  some  word 
Of  tender  counsel  or  low  prayer  was  heard. 

Then  guests,  who  lingered  but  farewell  to 
say 

And  take  love's  message,  went  their  home- 
ward way  ; 

So  passed  in  peace  the  guileless  Quaker's 
day. 

His  was   the   Christian's   unsung  Age  of 

Gold, 
A  truer  idyl  than  the  bards  have  told 
Of  Amo's  banks  or  Arcady  of  old. 

Where  still  the    Friends  their    place  of 

burial  keep. 
And  century-rooted  mosses  o'er  it  creep. 
The   Niimberg  scholar  and  his  helpmeet 

sleep. 
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And  Anna's  mloe  ?    If  it  flowered  at  last 
In  Bartram's  garden,  did  John  Woolman 

cast 
A  glance  upon  it  as  lie  meekly  passed  ? 

And  did  a  secret  sympathy  possess 
That  tender  soul,  and  for  the  slave's  redress 
Lend  hope,  strength,  patience?    It  were 
Tain  to  guess. 

Nay,  were  the  plant  itself  but  mythical. 
Set  in  the  fresco  of  tradition's  wall 
Like  Jotham's  bramble,  mattereth  not  at 
all. 

Enough  to  know  that,  through  the  winter's 

frost 
And  summer's  heat,  no  seed  of  truth  is  lost, 
And  every  duty  pays  at  last  its  cost. 

For,  ere  Pastorius  left  the  sun  and  air, 
God  Sfnt  the  answer  to  his  life-long  prayer  ; 
The  child  was  bom  beside  the  Delaware, 

Who,  in  the  power  a  holy  purpose  lends, 
Guided  his  people  unto  nobler  ends. 
And  left   them  worthier  of  the  name  of 
Friends. 

And  lo  I  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come. 
And  over  all  the  exile's  Western  home, 
From  8«*a  to  sea  the  flowers  of  freedom 
bloom ! 

And  joy-bells   ring,   and   silver  tnim])et8 

blow  ; 
But  not  for  thee,  Pastorius  I     Even  so 
The    world    forgi'ts,   but   the  wise  angels 

know. 


KINC;   VOLMKK   AND   KL.SIK 

AFTIIR    THK    DANISH    OF    (  IIKISTIAN 

WINTKR 

[A  Diuiiiih  |i;fiitli*nuiii.  Mr.  V.  Tnft.  wnt  th«* 


In  merry  mood  King  Volmer  nt,  foryeCfal 

of  his  power, 
Ai  idle  as  the  Goose  of  Gold  that  braodad 

on  his  tower. 

Out  spake  the  King  to  Henrik,  his  jooag 

and  faithful  squire  : 
**  Dar'st  trust  thy  little  Elsie,  the  maid  «l 

thy  desire  ?  " 
"Of  all  the  men  in  Denmaric  sbe  loretk 

only  me  : 
As  true  to  me  is  Elsie  as  thy  Lily  is  tm 

thee." 

Loud  lau|;hed  the  kinff :  **  To-morrow  shall 

bnng  another  day. 
When  I  myself  will  test  her  ;.shs  will  Bd 

say  me  nay." 
Thereat  the  lords  and  gallants,  thai 

about  him  stood, 
Wagged  all   their  heads  in  cooeeit 

smiled  as  courtiers  should. 

The  gray  lark  sings  o'er  Vordingborg,  aad 

on  the  ancient  town 
From    the   tall    tower  of  Valdemar    Iht 

(Tolden  Goose  looks  down  ; 
Tlie  yellow  grain  is  wa\*ing  in  the  plraint 

wind  of  mom, 
Tlie  wood  resounds  with  cry  of  hoands  and 

blare  of  hunter's  horn. 

In  the  garden  of  her  father  little  Elsie  sits 

and  spins, 
And,  singing  with  the  early  birds,  her  daily 

task  begins. 
Gay  tulips  bl(K>m   and   sweet   mint  earis 

anmnd  her  garden-bower. 
But  she  is  sweeter  than  the  mint  and 

tlian  tlie  Hower. 


About  \wT  form  her  kirtle  bine  clings 

iiigly,  and,  white 
As  snow,  her  Iimjm*  sleeves  only  leave 

snmU,  nnind  wrijtts  in  sight ; 
Below,  the  miNK*»t  ]N*tticoat  can  oiily 

C4HK'i*al 


piM't  an  iiiirh> inr<l  tiutUu«>  in  Kni^liiUi  nf  Win.   ;   Tlie  motion  «if  tlif  lightest  foot  that  eiv 
ti'r'i*  li.illiul.  1  1  .  .         .      . 

WiiKRK.  iivi*r  h«*utb*'n  diMim-riiigfi  ami  gniv 

'ttonc'H  of  th«*  Horg, 
In  its  little  (*hristian  rity  stands  the  chun*h 

uf  Vordingborg, 


turned  a  wht'rl. 

The  cut  hits  purring  at  her  side,  bees  hai 
ill  Minsliiiir  wiinn  : 
!   But,  liMtk  I  s\u*  stiirtA,  iiiie  lifts  her  fi 
she  Hlm<l«*s  it  with  her 
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And,  hark  !  a  train  of  horsemen,  with  sound 
of  dog  and  horn, 

Come  leaping  o'er  the  ditches,  come  tramp- 
ling down  the  com ! 

Merrily  rang  the  bridle-reins,  and  scarf  and 

plume  streamed  gay. 
As  fast  beside  her  father  s  gate  the  riders 

held  their  way  ; 
And  one  was  brave  in  scarlet  cloak,  with 

golden  spur  on  heel, 
Andy  as  he  checked  his  foaming  steed,  the 

maiden  checked  her  wheel. 

^  All  hail  among  thy  roses,  the  fairest  rose 

to  me  ! 
For  weazy  months  in  secret  my  heart  has 

longed  for  thee  ! '' 
What  noble  knight  was  this  ?   What  words 

for  modest  maiden's  ear  ? 
She  dropped  a  lowly  courtesy  of  bashful- 

ness  and  fear. 

She  lifted  up  her  spinning-wheel ;  she  fain 

would  seek  the  door, 
Trembling  in  every  limb,  her  cheek  with 

blushes  crimsoned  o'er. 
**  Nay,  fear  me   not,"  the  rider  said,  "  I 

offer  heart  and  hand, 
Betr  witness   these  good   Danish  knights 

who  round  about  me  stand. 

"I  grant  you  time  to  think  of  this,  to  an- 
swer as  you  may. 

For  to-morrow,  little  Elsie,  shall  bring 
another  day." 

He  gpske  the  old  phrase  slyly,  as  glancing 
round  his  train, 

H'  saw  his  merry  followers  seek  to  hide 
their  smiles  in  vain. 

'^The  8QOW  of  pearls  111  scatter  in  your 

.       curls  of  golden  hair, 

1  u  line  with  furs  the  velvet  of  the  kirtle 

that  you  wear  ; 
^  precious  gems  shall  twine  your  neck  ; 
^      and  in  a  chariot  gAj 
Ion  shall  ride,  my  little  Elsie,  behind  four 

steeds  of  gray. 

^  harps  shall  sound,  and  flutes  shall 
^     play,  and  brazen  lamps  shall  glow  ; 
^  oaarble  floors  your  feet  shall  weave  the 
dances  to  and  fro. 


At  frosty  eventide  for  us  the  blazing  hearth 
shall  shine,  * 

While  at  our  ease  we  play  at  draughts,  and 
drink  the  blood-red  wine." 

Then  Elsie  raised  her  head  and  met  her 

wooer  face  to  face  ; 
A  rog^uish  smile  shone  in  her  eye  and  on 

her  lip  found  place. 
Back  from   her  low   white  forehead  the 

curls  of  gold  ishe  threw. 
And  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his,  steady  and 

clear  and  blue. 

"  '  ""v*  'T!'^  P*'^*'  *"**  y""  a  gallant 
knight ; 

I  will  not  trust  a  love  that  soon  may  cool 

and  turn  to  slight. 
If  you  would   wed  me  henceforth  be  a 

peasant,  not  a  lord  ; 
I  bid  you  hang  upon  the  wall  your  tried 

and  trusty  sword." 

"  To  please  you,  Elsie,  I  will  lay  keen  Dy- 

nadel  away, 
And  in  its  place  will  swing  the  scythe  and 

mow  your  father's  hay." 
*<Nay,  but  your  gallant  scarlet  cloak  my 

eyes  can  never  bear  ; 
A  Yadmal  coat,  so  plain  and  g^y,  is  all 

that  you  must  wear." 

*•  Well,  Vadmal  will  I  wear  for  you,"  the 

rider  gayly  spoke, 
"  And  on  the  Lord's  high  altar  I  '11  lay  my 

scarlet  cloak." 
"But  mark,"  she  said,  "no  stately  horse 

my  peasant  love  must  ride, 
A  yoke  of  steers  before  the  plough  is  all 

that  he  must  guide." 

The  knight  looked  down  upon  his  steed : 

"  Well,  let  him  wander  free  : 
No  other  man  must  ride  the  horse  that  has 

l)een  backed  by  me. 
Henceforth  I'll  tread  the   furrow  and  to 

my  oxen  talk, 
If  only  little  Elsie  beside  my  plough  will 

walk." 

"  You  must  take  from  out  your  cellar  cask 
of  wine  and  flask  and  can  ; 

The  homely  mead  I  brew  you  may  serve  a 
peasant-man." 
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**  Most  willingly,  fair  Elsie,  1 11  drink  that 

mead  of  thine, 
^nd  leave  my  minstrel's  thirsty  throat  to 

drain  my  generous  wine. 

*'Xow    break  ^our    shield    asunder,  and 

shatter  sign  and  boss, 
Unmeet  for  peasant  -  wedded  arms,  your 

knightly  knee  across. 
And  pull  me  down  your  castle  from  top  to 

basement  wall, 
And  let  your  plough  trace  furrows  in  the 

ruins  of  your  hall ! " 

Then  smiled  he  i^nth  a  lofty  pride ;  right 

well  at  last  he  knew 
The  maiden  of  the  spinning-wheel  was  to 

her  troth-plight  true. 
**  Ah,  roguish  little  Elsie  !  you  act  your  part 

full  well  : 
You  know  that  1  must  bear  my  shield  and 

in  my  castle  dwell ! 

^  The  lions  ramping  on  that  shield  between 

the  hearts  aiianie 
Keep   watch   o*er   Denmark's  honor,  and 

guard  her  ancient  name. 
For  know  that  I  am  Volmer ;  I  dwell  in 

yonder  towers, 
Who  ploughs  them  ploughs  up  Denmark, 

this  goodly  home  of  ours  ! 

**  I  tempt  no  more,  fair  Elsie  I  your  heart 

1  know  i.H  true  ; 
Would  (lod  that  all  our  maidens  were  good 

and  pure  as  you  ! 
Well  have  you  pleaded  your  monarch,  and 

he  shall  well  repay  ; 
God's  ueace  !  Farewell  I     To-morrow  will 

bring  another  day  ! " 

He  lifted  un  his  bridle  hand,  he  spurred  his 

good  Ht(H*<l  then, 
And  like  a  whirl-bliwt  swept  away  with  all 

his  gallant  men. 
The  steel  houf.n  beat  the  rocky  i>ath ;  again 

on  win<U  uf  mom 
The  wood  reMHindM  with  cry  of  hounds  and 

blare  of  huntor*8  horn. 

•*  Thou  tru»'  and  evor  faithful !  "  the  listen- 
ing Ilcnrik  cri<*<l  ; 

And,lea|Nng  oVr  the  green  hedge,  he  stood 
by  Elsie's  side. 


None  saw  the  food  embneing^  ■»?«»  d 

ing  from  afar. 
The  Golden  Goom  that  watehed  tlirai  h 

the  tower  of  Yaldemar. 

O  darling  girls  of  Denmark  I   of  all 

flowers  that  throng 
Her  vales  of  spring  the  fairetty  I  ng 

you  my  song. 
No  praise  as  yours  so  bravely  rewudi 

singer's  skill  ; 
Thank  God !  of  maids  like  Elsie  tlM  h 

has  plenty  still  I 


THE  THREE   BELLS 

Beneath  the  low-hung  night  cloud 
That  raked  her  splintering  mast 

The  good  shii>  settled  slowly. 
The  cruel  leak  gained  fast. 

Over  the  awful  ocean 

Her  signal  guns  pealed  oot. 

Dear  God  I  was  that  Thy  answer 
From  the  horror  round  aboat  ? 

A  voice  came  down  the  wild  wind, 
"  Ho  !  ship  ahov  !  "  its  cry  : 
'<  Our  stout  Three  bells  of  Glasgow 
Shall  Uy  till  daylight  by  I  '^ 

Hour  after  hour  crept  slowly. 
Yet  on  the  heaving  swells 

Tossed  up  and  down  the  ship-lightS| 
The  lights  of  the  Three  Bells  I 

And  ship  to  ship  made  signals, 
Man  answered  back  to  man. 

While  oft,  to  cheer  and  hearten. 
The  Three  I^lls  nearer  ran  ; 

And  the  captain  from  her  taffrafl 
Sent  down  his  hopeful  crv  : 
••  Take  heart !     Hold  on  ! "  be  sbooted ! 
'•  The  Three  Belb  shall  lay  by  I 


I  tf 


All  night  across  the  waters 
The  tiKwing  lights  shone  clear ; 

All  night  from  n^eling  taffrail 
The  Tliree  Bells  sent  her  cheer. 

And  whrn  the  drearv  watches 
Of  storm  and  darkne&s  {lassed. 


JOHN   UNDERHILL 
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B  the  wreck  lurched  under, 
souls  were  saved  at  last. 

a,  Three  Bells,  forever, 
l^ratef  ul  memory  sail ! 
)n,  Three  Bells  of  rescue, 
)ve  the  wave  and  gale  I 

of  the  Love  eternal, 
»eat  the  Master's  cry, 
sing  through  our  darkness 
:  lights  of  God  draw  nigh  ! 


JOHN    UNDERHILL 

:  of  years  had  come  and  gone 

e    Pilgrims  landed   on   rlymouth 

X)nef 

aptain  Underhill,  bearing  scars 

dian  ambush  and  Flemish  wars, 

ree- hilled  Boston   and   wandered 

own, 

north,  to  Cocbeco  town. 

me  the  younger,  in  council  sweet, 
sat  at  Anna  Hutchinson's  feet, 
ten  the  bolt  of  banishment  fell 
lead  of  his  saintly  oracle, 
shared  her  ill  as  her  good  report, 
nved   the    wrath  of  the    General 
)ourt. 

•k  from  his  feet  as  he  rode  away 

t  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

rid  might  bless  and  the  world  might 

•an, 

id  it  matter  the  perfect  man, 

m  the  freedom  of  earth  was  given, 

giainst  sin,  and  sure  of  heaven  ? 

fied  his  heart  as  he  rode  along 

reed  of  Scripture  and  holy  song, 

ight  how  he  rode  with  his  lances 

ree 

Lower  Rhine  and  the  Zuyder-Zee, 

)  wood -path   grew  to  a  trodden 

tMid, 

Uon  Point  in  the  distance  showed. 

the  church  with  the  block-house 
"gb, 

9  fair  rivers,  the  flakes  thereby, 
eking  to  windward,  low  and  crank, 
ie  sbdlop  from  Strawberry  Bank  ; 


And  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  looked 

abroad 
Over  land  and  water,  and  praised  the  Lord. 

Goodly  and  stately  and  grave  to  see. 

Into  the  clearing's  space  rode  he. 

With  the  Sim  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in 

sheath,  0 

And  his  silver  buckles  and  spurs  beneath, 
And  the  settlers  welcomed  him,  one  and  ail, 
From  swift  Quampeagan  to  Gonic  Fall. 

And  he  said  to  the  elders  :  "  Lo,  I  come 
As  the  way  seemed  open  to  seek  a  home. 
Somewhat  the  Lord  hath  wrought  by  my 

hands 
In  the  Narragansett  and  Netherlands, 
And  if  here  ye  have  work  for  a  Christian 

man, 
I  will  tarry,  and  serve  ye  as  best  I  can. 

"  I  boast  not  of  gifts,  but  fain  would  own 
The  wonderful  favor  God  hath  shown. 
The  special  mercy  vouchsafed  one  day 
On  the  shore  of  Narras^sett  Bay, 
As  I  sat,  with  my  pipe,  from  the  camp  aside. 
And  mused  like  Isaac  at  eventide. 

'<  A  sudden  sweetness  of  peace  I  found, 
A  garment  of  gladness  wrapped  me  round  ; 
I  felt  from  the  law  of  works  released, 
The  strife  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  ceased, 
My  faith  to  a  full  assurance  grew, 
And  all  I  had  hoped  for  myself  I  knew. 


my 


<<Now,  as    God   appointeth,   I    keep 

way, 
I  shall  not  stumble,  I  shall  not  stray  ; 
He  bath  taken  away  my  fig-leaf  dress, 
I  wear  the  robe  of  His  righteousness  ; 
And  the  shafts  of  Satan  no  more  avail 
Than  Pequot  arrows  on  Christian  mail." 


"  Tarry  with  us,"  the  settlers  cried, 
"  Thou  man  of  God,  as  our  ruler  and  guide.** 
And  Captain  Underhill  bowed  his  head. 
"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  ! "  he  said. 
And  the  morrow  beheld  him  sitting  down 
In  the  ruler's  seat  in  Cocheco  town. 

And  he  judged  therein  as  a  just  man  should  ; 
His  wonis  were  wise  and  his  rule  was  good  ; 
He  coveted  not  his  neighbor's  land, 
From  the  holding  of  bribes  he  shook  his 
hand  : 
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And  through   the  camps  of  the  heathen 

ran 
A  wholesome  fear  of  the  valiant  man. 

But  the  heart  is  'deceitful,  the  good  Book 

saith, 
And  life  hath  ever  a  savor  of  death. 
Through  hymns  of  triumph  the  tempter 

calls. 
And  whoso  thinketh  he  standeth  falls. 
Alas  I  ere  their  round  the  seasons  ran, 
There  was  grief  in  the  soul  of  the  saintly 

man. 

The  tempter's  arrows  that  rarely  fail 
Had  found  the  joints  of  his  spiritual  mail ; 
And  men  took  note  of  his  gloomy  air. 
The  shame  in  his  eve,  the  halt  in  his  prayer, 
The  signs  of  a  liattle  lost  within. 
The  pain  of  a  soul  in  the  coils  of  sin. 

Then  a  whisper  of  scandal  linked  his  name 
With  broken  vows  anil  a  life  of  blame  ; 
And  the  people  looked  askance  ou  him 
As  he  walked  among  them  sullen  and  grim, 
111  at  ease,  and  bitter  of  word. 
And  prompt  of  quarrel  with  hand  or  sword. 

None  knew  how,  with  prayer  and  fasting 

still. 
He  strove  in  the  bonds  of  his  evil  will ; 
But  he  shook  himself  like  Samson  at  length. 
And  cirded  anew  his  loins  of  strength. 
And  Imde  the  crier  go  up  and  down 
And  call  together  the  wondering  town. 

Jeer  and  murmur  and  shaking  of  head 
Ceaseil  us  he  rose  in  his  placid  and  said  : 
**  Men,  l>n>thn>u,  and  fathers,  well  ye  know 
How  I  came  among  you  a  year  ago, 
Strong  in  the  faith  that  my  soul  was  freed 
From  sin  of  feeling,  or  thought,  or  <lee<l. 

**I  have  sinned,  I  own  it  with  grief  and 

shame. 
Rut  not  with  a  lie  on  my  lips  I  came. 
In  my  blindness  I  verily  thought  my  heart 
Swept  and  ganiinhed  in  every  |mrt. 
He  charg«*th   His  angvU  with   folly  ;    He 

s«'es 
The  heavens  unclean.    Was   I   more  tlun 

these  ? 

•*  I  urge  no  plea.  At  your  f€»et  I  lay 
The  trust  you  gave  me,  and  go  my  way. 


Hate  me  or  pitv  me,  as  joa  will. 
The  Lord  wul  have  mercy  oo  noiii 
And  I,  who  am  chief  est,  say  to  all, 
Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  also  falL" 

No  voice  made  answer  :  a  sob  to  h 
That  only  his  quickened  ear  could 
Smote  his  heart  with  a  bitter  pain. 
As  into  the  forest  he  rode  again. 
And   tlie    veil    of  its  oaken  lea^ 

down 
On  his  latest  glimpse  of  Cocheco  t 

Crvstal-<^lear  on  the  man  of  sin 
The  streams  flashed  up,  and  the  si 

in; 
On  his  clieek  of  fever  the  cool  win 
The  leaves  dropped  on  him  their 

dew. 
And  angels  of  God,   in    the   pur 

guise 
Of  flowers,  looked  on  him  with  sad 

Was  his  ear  at  fault  that  brook  an 
Sang  in  their  saddest  of  minor  kev 
y\  luit  was   it   the    mournful   woo 

said  ? 
What  whispered  the  pine-trees  ovc 
Did  he  hear  the  Voice  on  his  lonel; 
lluit  Adam  heard  in  the  cool  of  ds 

Into  the  desert  alone  rode  he, 
.\lone  with  the  Inflnite  Purity  ; 
And,  liowing  his  soul  to  its  tt.*nder 
As  IVter  did  to  the  Master's  look. 
He   measured   his  path   with    pn 

|Miin 
For  |icace  with  God  and  nature  agi 

.\nd  in  after  years  to  Cocheett  cam 
The  bruit  of  a  once  familiar  name 
How  among  the  Dutch  of  New 

lands, 
Fmni  wild  Danskamer  to  Haarlen 
.V  |MMiit(*nt  soldier  pn*ached  the  \\ 
.\nd   sniot«*    the    heathen    with 

swortl  I 

And  till*  heart  of  liiiston  was  glsd 
How  lir  luirried  the  foe  on  the  lu 

tier. 
And  heu|M'<lon  the  land  against  hii 
Tiif  tvtals  of  his  generous  watch  ai 
FniilcHt  and  bravcht  I  the  liay  Sts 
I'liunts  with  her  worthies  John  Un 
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CONDUCTOR   BRADLEY 

A  railway  conductor  who  lost  his  life  in  an 
accident  on  a  Connecticut  railway,  May  9, 1873. 

Conductor  Brajdlet,   (always  may  his 

name 
Be  said  with  reverence  !)  as  the  swift  doom 

came, 
Smitten  to  death,  a  crushed  and  mangled 

frame, 

Sank,  with  the  brake  he  grasped  just  where 

he  stood 
To  do  the  utmost  that  a  brave  man  could, 
And  die,  if  needful,  as  a  true  man  should. 

Men  stooped  above  him ;  women  dropped 

their  tears 
On  that  poor  wreck  beyond  all  hopes  or 

fears. 
Lost  in  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  years. 

^'^t  heard  they  ?    Lo  !  the  ghastly  lips 

of  pain, 
"^  to  all  thought  save  duty's,  moved 

again  : 
''Pot  oat  the  signals  for  the  other  train  ! " 

Ac  nobler  utterance  since  the  world  began 
^m  lips  of  saint  or  martyr  ever  ran, 
^*^^e,  through  the  sympathies  of  man. 

^  OK !  how  poor  and  noteless  seem  to  this 
Toe  sick-bed  dramas  of  self-consciousness, 
Oar  sensual  fears  of  pain  and  hopes  of 
bliss  ! 


grand,  supreme  endeavor  !     Not   in 

^last  brave  act  of  failing  tongue  and 

<mgi|^  with  life  the  downward  rushing 
train, 

'oUowing  the  wrecked  one,  as  wave  follows 

^^ta  the  warning  which  the  dead  lips 

^''^  he  saved,  himself  he  could  not  save. 

^1  the  lost  life  uku  saved.    He  is  not  dead 
!^ui  his  record  still  the  earth  shall  tread 
^ith  God's  clear  aureole  shininfir  round  his 
heML 


We  bow  as  in  the  dust,  with  all  our  pride 
Of    virtue    dwarfed    the    noble   deed  be- 
side. 
God  give  us  grace  to  live  as  Bradley  died  I 

THE   WITCH   OF  WENHAM 

The  house  is  still  standing  in  Danvers,  Masa^ 
where,  it  is  said,  a  suspected  witch  was  con- 
fined overnight  in  the  attic,  which  was  bolted 
fast.  In  the  moming*,  when  the  constable  cnme 
to  take  her  to  Salem  for  trial,  she  was  missing, 
although  the  door  was  still  bolted.  Her  escape 
was  doubtless  aided  by  her  friends,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  attributed  to  ^^atanic  interference. 


Along  Crane  River's  sunny  slopes 
Blew  warm  the  winds  of  May, 

And  over  Naumkeag's  ancient  oaks 
The  green  outgrew  the  gray. 

The  grass  was  green  on  Rial-side, 

The  early  birds  at  will 
Waked  up  the  violet  in  its  dell. 

The  wind-flower  on  its  hill. 

"  Where  go  you,  in  your  Sunday  coat, 
Son  Andrew,  tell  me,  pray." 

"  For  striped  perch  in  Weuham  Lake 
I  go  to  fish  to-day." 

"  Unharmed  of  thee  in  Wenham  Lake 
Tlie  mottled  perch  shall  be  : 
A  blue-eyed  witch  sits  on  the  bank 
And  weaves  her  net  for  thee. 

**  She  weaves  her  golden  hair  ;  she  sing^ 
Her  spell-song  low  and  faint ; 
The  wickedest  witch  in  Salem  jail 
Is  to  that  girl  a  saint." 

"  Nay,  mother,  hold  thy  cruel  tongue  ; 

God  knows,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"  He  never  made  a  whiter  soul 

Than  hers  by  Wenham  side. 

**  She  tends  her  mother  sick  and  blind, 
And  every  want  supplies  ; 
To  her  above  the  blessed  Book 
She  lends  her  soft  blue  eyes. 


« 


Her  voice  is  gla<l  with  holy  songs. 
Her  lips  are  sweet  with  prayer  ; 
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Go  where  you  will,  in  ten  miles  round 
Ifl  none  more  good  and  fair." 

"  Son  Andrew,  for  the  love  of  Grod 

And  of  thv  mother,  stay  I  " 
She  clasped  her  hands,  she  wept  aloud, 

But  Andrew  rode  away. 

**  ()  reverend  sir,  my  Andrew's  soul 
The  Wenham  witeh  has  caught ; 

She  holds  him  with  the  curlcid  gold 
Whereof  her  snar^  is  wrought 

**  She  charms  him  with  her  great  blue  eyes, 

She  binds  him  with  her  hair  ; 
Oh,  break  the  spell  with  holy  words. 

Unbind  him  with  a  prayer  ! " 

**  Take  heart,"  the  painful  preacher  said, 

*'  This  mischief  shall  not  be  ; 
The  witch  shall  perish  in  her  sins 

And  Andrew  shall  go  free. 

**()ur  poor  Ann  Putnam  testifies 

She  saw  her  weave  a  spell. 
Bare-armed,  loose-haired,  at  full  of  moon, 

Around  a  dried-up  well. 


'*  *  Spring  up,  ()  well ! '  she  softly  sang 

The  liebrew^M  old  refrain 
(For  Satan  unes  Bible  words), 

Till  water  flowed  amain. 

"  And  many  a  goo<lwife  heard  her  speak 

By  Wenham  water  words 
That  made  the  buttercups  take  wings 

And  turn  to  vellow  binls. 

"  They  say  tliat  swarming  wild  bees  seek 

The  hive  at  her  commajitl ; 
And  Hiihett  swim  to  take  their  food 

From  «)ut  her  dainty  liand. 

**  Mf«*k  ns  nhe  sits  in  meeting-time. 

The  ginlly  miiii!«ter 
KotrH  w(*ll  i\u*  s|N>ll  that  doth  compel 

The  young  ui('n*s  eyes  to  li«*r. 

**llie  moll'  U|Niii  litT  dimpl«*il  4'hin 

Ih  Satan*H  m>u1  and  ?«igii  ; 
Her  lifM  an*  ri'd  with  «*vil  bread 

And  Htjiin  of  unblcst  wine. 

*Ft»r  Tituba,  my  Indian,  saith 
At  Qiuiiiyeung  she  took 


The  Bbu!k  Man's  godleei 
And  signed  his  dreadful  book. 

**  Last  night  my  sore-afflicted  diild 
Against  the  young  witch  cried. 

To  take  her  Marshal  Ilerrick  lidei 
Even  now  to  Wenham  side." 

The  marshal  in  his  saddle  sat, 

His  daughter  at  his  knee  ; 
"  I  go  to  fetch  that  arrant  witch. 

Thy  fair  playmate,"  quoth  be. 

"  Her  spectre  walks  the  parsonaget 
And  naunts  both  hall  and  stair ; 

They  know  her  by  the  great  blue  eyes 
Ajud  floating  gold  of  nair." 

**  They  lie,  they  lie,  my  father  dear  I 

No  foul  old  witch  is  she. 
But  sweet  and  good  and  crystal-pore 

As  Wenham  waters  be." 

*<  I  tell  thee,  child,  the  Loid  hath  set 

Before  us  good  and  ill. 
And  woe  to  all  who84'  carnal  lovee 

Oppose  His  righteous  will. 

*'  Betwei*n  Him  and  the  powers  of  bell 
Choose  thou,  my  child,  to-day  : 

Xo  sparing  hand,  no  pitying  eye, 
W^hen  <jod  commands  to  slay  ! " 

He  went  his  way  ;  the  old  wives  shook 

With  f(*ar  as  he  drew  nigh  ; 
Tlie  childn^n  in  the  dcMiryards  held 

Their  breath  as  he  passed  by. 

Too    well    they    knew    the    gauot    f^? 
h(»nu» 

Tlie  prim  witch- hunter  rode. 
The  pale  A|iocalyptic  lM»ast 

By  grisly  Death  bestrode. 


II 


Oh,  fair  the  face  of  Wi*nham  Lake 
I'pon  the  young  girPs  shone« 

Her  tender  iiioutli.  her  ilreaming  eyeSi 
Her  vellow  liair  outblown. 

By  happy  youth  and  l(»vp  attuned 

To  imtunil  luinuouies, 
llie  sin«^ii>^  binls,  the  whimpering  wind* 

She  Mt  beneath  the  treen. 
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ig  for  her  bridal  dress 
other's  wedding  g^wn, 
!  the  marshal,  writ  in  hand, 
Llford  hill  rode  down. 

tras  hard  with  cruel  fear, 
sped  the  maiden's  hands  : 
ith  me  unto  Salem  town, 
the  law  commands  !  " 

me  to  my  mother  say 
11  before  I  go  I  " 
tied  her  little  hands 
Is  saddle  bow. 

me,"  cried  she  piteously, 
hy  sweet  daughter's  sake." 
p  my  daughter  safe,"  he  said, 

the  witch  of  Wenham  Lake." 

re  me  for  my  mother's  sake, 

ids  my  eyes  to  see." 

yes,  young  witch,  the  crows  shall 

3k 

ff  the  gallows-tree." 

ler  to  a  farm-house  old 
» its  stairway  long, 
d  on  her  the  garret-door 
ron  bolted  strong. 

lied  out,  the  night  came  down  : 

ening  prayer  she  said, 

[irough  the    dark,   strange  faces 

imed 

*k  her  as  she  prayed. 

mi  horror  deepened  all 
ITS  her  childhood  knew  ; 
wherewith  the  air  was  filled 
very  breath  she  drew. 

d  it  be,  she  trembling  asked, 
lecret  thought  or  sin 
>  good  angels  from  her  heart 
t  the  bad  ones  in  ? 

in  some  forgotten  dream 
'  her  hold  on  Heaven, 
.  herself  unwittingly 
rits  unf orgiven  ? 

ird    and    still    the    dark    hours 

used  ; 

LQum  sound  she  heard. 


But  up  and  down  the  chimney  stack 
The  swallows  moaned  and  stirred. 

And  o'er  her,  with  a  dread  liurmise 

Of  evil  sight  and  sound. 
The  blind  bats  on  their  leathern  Vings 

Went  wheeling  round  and  round. 

Low  hanging  in  the  midnight  sky 
Looked  in  a  half-faced  moon. 

Was  it  a  dream,  or  did  she  hear 
Her  lover's  whistled  tune  ? 

She  forced  the  oaken  scuttle  back  ; 

A  whisper  reached  her  ear  : 
"  Slide  down  the  roof  to  me,"  it  saidy 

**  So  softly  none  may  hear." 

She  slid  along  the  sloping  roof 
Till  from  its  eaves  she  hung. 

And  felt  the  loosened  shingles  yield 
To  which  her  fingers  clung. 

Below,  her  lover  stretched  his  hands 
And  touched  her  feet  so  small ; 

"  Drop  down  to  me,  dear  heart,"  he  said, 
**  My  arms  shall  break  the  fall." 

He  set  her  on  his  pillion  soft. 
Her  arms  about  him  twined  ; 

And,  noiseless  as  if  velvet-shod, 
They  left  the  house  behind. 

But  when  they  reached  the  open  way. 

Full  free  the  rein  he  cast ; 
Oh,  never  through  the  mirk  midnight 

Rode  man  and  maid  more  fast. 

Along  the  wild  wood-paths  they  sped, 
The  bridg^less  streams  they  swam  ; 

At  set  of  moon  they  passed  the  Bass, 
At  sunrise  Agawam. 

At  high  noon  on  the  Merrimao 

The  ancient  ferryman 
Forgot,  at  times,  his  idle  oars, 

So  fair  a  freight  to  scan. 

And  when  from  off  his  grounded  boat 
He  saw  them  mount  and  ride, 

"  God  keep  her  from  the  evil  eye. 
And  harm  of  witch  ! "  he  cried. 

The  maiden  laughed,  as  youth  will  laugh 
At  all  its  fears  gone  by  ; 
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'He   does    not    know,"    she    whispered 
low, 
«<  A  little  witch  am  I." 

All  day  he  urged  his  weary  horse, 

And,  hi  the  red  sundown. 
Drew  rein  before  a  friendly  door 

In  distant  Berwick  town. 

A  fellow-feeling  for  the  wronged 

.  The  Quaker  people  felt ; 
And  safe  beside  their  kindly  hearths 
The  hunted  maiden  dwelt, 

Until  from  off  its  breast  the  land 

The  haunting  horror  threw. 
And  hatred,  born  of  ghastly  dreams, 

To  Hhamu  and  pity  grew. 

Sad  were  the  yearns  spring  moms,  and 
sad 

Its  golden  summer  day. 
But  blithe  and  glad  its  witheretl  fields, 

And  skies  of  ashen  gray  ; 

For  spell  an<l  charm  had  power  no  more. 
The  spectres  i>eased  to  roam, 

Anfl  scattered  houst^holdsjcnelt  i^gain 
Around  the  hearths  of  home. 

And  when  once  more  by  Beaver  Dam 

Tlie  meadow-lark  (Nitsang, 
And  once  again  on  all  the  hills 

The  early  viulcts  sprang, 

And  all  the  winily  itasttire  slopes 

I^y  green  within  the  arms 
Of  rn>«*ks  that  lM>n*  the  salt4*d  sea 

T<i  pleasant  inland  farms. 

The  Aniith  filed  oif  the  cliains  ho  forgcnl. 
The  juil-boItH  iHiekward  fell  ; 

And  yinith  and  hoiirv  age  came  forth 
Uke  suiils  cs(.*a|M*tI  from  hell. 


KlNf-  .SOLOMON  AND  THK  ANTS 

OlT  from  tlenisalein 

'Hie  king  nnle  with  his  grt>at 
War  chief'*  iiml  li»rilK  of  state, 

.■\nd  Shelci*!*  ({iie«'M  with  them  ; 

Comely,  but  bhu*k  withal. 
To  whom,  |M*n'hance,  belongs 


lliat  wondrous  Soos  of  soiigiy 
Sensuous  and  mystical. 


Whereto  devout  sools  turn 
In  fond,  ecstatic  dremm. 
And  through  its  earth-born 

The  Love  of  loves  disoem. 

Proud  in  the  Syrian  son. 
In  gold  and  puq>le  sheen. 
The  dusky  Kthiop  queen 

Smiled  on  King  Solomoa. 


Wisest  of  men,  he  knew 
Tlie  languages  of  all 
The  creatures  great  or  small 

That  trod  the  earth  or  flew. 

Across  an  ant-hill  led 

The  king*s  path,  and  he  heard 
Its  small  folk,  and  their  word 

lie  thus  interpreted  : 

<*  Here  comes  the  king  men  greet 
As  wise  aud  good  and  just. 
To  crush  us  in  the  dust 
Under  his  heedless  feet.** 

The  great  king  bowed  his  bead. 
And  saw  the  wide  surprise 
<  )f  the  Queen  of  Sheba*s  eves 

As  he  told  her  what  they  said. 

'*  O  king  t  '*  she  whispered  sweet, 
**  Too  happy  fatt*  have  they 
Who  peri-sh  in  thy  way 
Bi'neath  thy  gracious  feet  I 


"Thou  of  the  God-lent  crown. 
Shall  these  vile  creatures  dare 
Munnur  against  thee  where 
Tlie  knees  of  kings  kneel  down  ?  ** 

"  Xay,**  Silonion  repliwl, 

"The  wise  and  strong  should  seek 
Tlie  welfare  of  the  weak,** 
And  tiirnc<l  his  horse  aside. 

His  train,  with  (piiek  alarm, 
Curved  uith  their  lc*ader  round 
The  ant-hill *H  iM*opled  mound. 

And  left  it  free  troiu  harm. 

The  jrwi*l]i*d  hi'ad  lirnt  low ; 

"  O  king  !  **  she  said,  "  henceforth 
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e  secret  of  thy  worth 
wisdom  well  I  know. 

>y  must  be  the  State 
liose  ruler  heedeth  more 
e  murmurs  of  the  poor 
flatteries  of  the  great." 


THE  "OLD   SOUTH" 

$th  of  July,  16T7,  Margaret  Brew- 
mr  other  Friends  went  into  the  South 
drae  of  meeting, ""  in  sackcloth,  with 
1  her  head,  hafefoot,  and  her  face 
'*  and  delivered  '*a  warning  from 
Gk>d  of  HeaTen  and  Earth  to  the 
1  Magistrates  of  Boston/'  For  the 
i  was  sentenced  to  be  '*  whipped  at 
ail  up  and  down  the  Town,  with 
bes.'' 


e  and  stood  in  the  Old  South 

urch, 

er  and  a  sign, 

ok  the  old-time  sibyls  wore, 

azed  and  half-divine. 

mournful  sackcloth  about   her 
and, 

led  as  the  primal  mother, 
bs  that  trembled  and  eyes  that 
zed 
fire  she  dare  not  smother. 

her  shoulders  fell  her  hair, 

prinkled  ashes  gray  ; 

i  in  the  broad  aisle  strange  and 

ird 

ul  at  the  judgment  day. 

minister  paused  in  his  sermon's 

dst, 

e  people  held  their  breath, 

?  were    the   words    the    maiden 

)ke 

;h  lips  as  the  lips  of  death  : 

ith  the  Lord,  with  equal  feet 
D  my  courts  shall  tread, 
tt  and  nder  no  more  shall  eat 
)ple  up  like  bread  ! 

!   repent  I    ere    the  Lord    shall 

etk 

nder  and  breaking  seals  ! 


Let  all  souls  worship  Him  in  the  way 
His  light  within  reveals." 

She  shook  the  dust  from  her  naked  feet, 
And  her  sackcloth.closer  drew. 

And  into  the  'porch  of  the  awe  -  hushed 
church 
She  passed  like  a  ghost  from  view. 

They  whipped  her  away  at  the  tail  o'  the 
cart 
Through  half  the  streets  of  the  town. 
But  the  words  she  uttered  that  day  nor 
fire 
Could  bum  nor  water  drown. 

And  now  the  aisles  of  the  ancient  church 

By  equal  feet  are  trod. 
And  the  bell  that  swingfs  'in  its  belfry  rings 

Freedom  to  worship  God  ! 

And  now  whenever  a  wrong  is  done 

It  thrills  the  conscious  walls  ; 
The  stone  from  the  basement  cries  aloud 

And  the  beam  from  the  timber  calls. 

There  are  steeple-houses  on  every  hand. 
And  pulpits  that  bless  and  ban. 

And  the  Lord  will  not  grudge  the  single 
church 
That  is  set  apart  for  man. 

For  in  two  commandments  are  all  the  law 
And  the  prophets  under  the  sun. 

And  the  first  is  last  and  the  last  is  first. 
And  the  twain  are  verily  one. 

So  long  as  Boston  shall  Boston  be. 
And  her  bay-tides  rise  and  fall. 

Shall    freedom  stand  in  the   Old    South 
Church 
And  plead  for  the  rights  of  all  I 


THE   HENCHMAN 

[Written  at  the  request  of  a  young  lady, 
who  said  to  the  poet :  **  Mr.  V^ittier,  you 
never  wrote  a  love  song.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  write  one.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  write 
one  for  me  to  sing."  In  sending  the  poem 
afterward  to  the  editor  of  The  Independent, 
Whittier  wrote :  **  I  send,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Bowen  and  thyself,  a  ballad 
upon  which,  though  not  long,  I  have  bestowed 
a  good  deal  of  labor.    It  is  not  exactly  a 
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Quakerly  piece,  nor  is  it  didactic,  and  it  }um 
no  moral  that  I  know  of.  But  it  is,  I  think, 
natural,  ainipie,  and  not  unpoeticaL**] 

My  lady  walks  her  morning  round. 
My  lady's  p&ge  her  fleet  greyhound. 
My  lady's  liair  the  fond  winas  stir, 
And  all  the  birds  make  songs  for  her. 

Her  thrushes  sing  in  Rathbum  bowers, 
And  Rathbum  side  is  gay  with  flowers  ; 
But  ne'er  like  hers,  in  flower  or  bird, 
Was  beauty  seen  or  music  heard. 

The  distance  of  the  stars  is  hers  ; 
The  least  of  all  her  worshippers. 
The  dust  beneath  her  dainty  heel, 
She  knows  not  that  I  see  or  feel. 

Oh,  proud  and  calm  !  —  she  cannot  know 
Where'er  she  goi*s  with  her  I  go  ; 
Oh,  cold  and  fair  !  —  she  cannot  guess 
I  kneel  to  share  her  hound's  caress  I 

Gay  knights  beside  her  hunt  and  hawk, 
1  rob  their  ears  of  her  sweet  talk  ; 
Her  suitors  t*ome  from  east  and  west, 
I  steal  her  smiles  from  every  guest. 

Unheard  of  her,  in  loving  words, 
I  greet  her  with  the  song  of  birds  ; 
I  reach  her  with  her  green -armed   bow- 
ers, 
I  kiss  her  with  the  lips  of  flowers. 

The  hound  and  I  are  on  her  trail. 
The  wind  and  1  uplift  her  veil  ; 
As  if  the  calm,  cold  mcMNi  she  were. 
And  I  the  tide,  I  follow  her. 

As  unrebuke<l  as  they,  I  share 
The  licHMiM*  of  the  sun  and  air. 
And  in  a  fonunou  liomagt*  hide 
My  worship  fntin  ht*r  sconi  and  pride. 

World-wiilo  a|iiirt,  and  yrt  »<>  near, 
I  brf*atlir  Iht  flmnn«*d  ntmospbvre, 
Whrrfin  to  Imt  my  MT^iri*  hrinps 
Tlie  r«'V«»n*iiri'  dm*  to  lutlv  tliin«rs. 

Hrr  maiden  pride.  \wt  bniiglity  name, 
Mv  fliiinb  di*v(»tion  slinll  mtt  hhuni«'  ; 
ihi*  Iov4*  th:it  no  n*tiirn  duth  crave 
To  knightly  IcvcU  lifts  the  blave. 


No  lance  have  I,  in  joust  or  1 
To  splinter  in  my  ladj't  sight 
But,  at  her  feet,  how  blest  wi 
For  any  need  of  ben  to  die  I 


THE    DEAD    FEAST    OF 
KOL-FOLK 

K  B.  Tylor  in  his  PrimUive  Cwitwr 
xii.,  fnvt*s  an  ai*count  of  the  reversiMP 
deaid  by  the  Kol  tribes  of  Chota  N^^ 
''  When  a  Ho  or  Monda,**  he  says.  ' 
homed  on  the  funeral  pile,  coUeetc 
of  hii  bones  are  carried  in  procuii 
solemn,  f^hoiitly,  sliding  step,  keepiii 
the  deep-Houndinff  drum,  and  wnei 
woman  who  carries  the  bones  on  he 
tray  lowem  it  from  time  to  time, 
who  carry  pitchers  and  hram  Teasels  n 
reverse  tfieui  to  show  that  they  are  en 
the  reiiuunit  are  taken  to  \'int  every  h« 
viilap*.  and  every  dwellin|^  of  a  fries 
tive  for  niileH,  and  thi*  inmates  coi 
mourn  and  prai»e  the  f^oodness  of  the 
the  Umes  are  carried  to  all  the  di 
favorite  huiinta,  to  the  fleldii  he  cnl 
the  {^rovc  he  planted,  to  the  thm 
where  he  worked,  to  the  village  di 
where  he  nuide  merry.  At  last  they 
to  the  ^n^vf.  and  burie<l  in  an  ear 
upon  a  Htore  of  food,  covered  with  <nk 
hu);e  Ht4tne  iilabs  which  European  vis 
dfr  at  in  the  districts  of  the  abo; 
India.'*  In  the  Jowntd  of  the  .Uioli 
Bengal,  vol.  ix.  p.  Tl^**,  is  a  Ho  diige. 

We  have  opene<l  the  door, 

<  )nco,  twice,  thrice  I 
We  have  swept  the  floor. 

We  have  boiled  the  rice. 
Come  hither,  c«»mr  hither ! 
(\>inc  fniin  the  far  lands. 
Come  fn>m  the  htar  lands, 

(\»nie  a.H  )M*forc  ! 
Wr  \\\pi\  h»ng  together, 
Wi'  l«iveil  one  an<»ther  ; 

(^lInt>  back  to  our  life. 
(\mie  father,  c*«miic  mother, 
Cnnie  si*itcr  and  brother, 

(Miild,  hiislkand.  and  wife, 
F«ir  you  we  are  sighing. 
Come  taki'  your  old  {daces, 
(\iiiie  IiMik  in  our  facen. 
The  dead  on  the  dying. 
Clonic  home  ! 
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We  have  o^ned  the  door, 

Once,  twice,  thrice ! 
We  have  kindled  the  coals, 

And  we  boil  the  rice 
For  the  feast  of  souls. 

Come  hither,  come  hither ! 
Think  not  we  fear  you, 
Whose  hearts  are  so  near  you. 
Come  tenderly  thought  on. 
Come  all  unforgotten. 
Come  from  the  shadow-lands. 
From  the  dim  meadow-lauds 
Where  the  pale  g^rasses  bend 

Low  to  our  sighy;ig. 
Come  father,  come  mother. 
Come  sister  and  brother, 
Come  husband  and  friend. 

The  dead  to  the  dying, 
Come  home  I 

We  have  opened  the  door 

You  entered  so  oft ; 
For  the  feast  of  souls 
We  have  kindled  the  coals. 
And  we  boil  the  rice  soft. 
Come  you  who  are  dearest 
To  us  who  are  nearest. 
Come  hither,  come  hither. 
From  out  the  wild  weather ; 
The  storm  clouds  are  flying. 
The  peepul  is  sighing  ; 

Come  in  from  the  rain. 
Come  father,  come  mother. 
Come  sister  and  brother. 
Come  husband  and  lover, 
Beneath  our  roof-cover. 

Look  on  us  again, 
**»e  dead  on  the  dying. 
Come  home  I 

jj*©  have  opened  the  door  ! 
i?''  tlie  feast  of  souls 


^  i»«?e  kindled  the  coals 


^®  rtcuLj  kindle  no  more  I 
2h**^^»  fever,  and  famine, 
?^^inr«e  of  the  Brahmin, 
l'*'***^  sun  and  the  dew, 
"Pi^^^    ^om  us,  they  bite  us, 

^^    "Waste  us  and  smite  us ; 
2^^^*'*'  <iay8  are  but  few  I 
•p  *^^^nffe  lands  far  yonder 

^.p^^^nder  and  wander 
*^.  ^   hasten  to  you. 
*v^^^en  to  our  sighing, 
^  «iile  yet  we  are  here  : 


Nor  seeing  nor  hearing. 
We  wait  without  fearing 

To  feel  you  draw  near. 
O  dead,  to  the  dying 

.  Come  home  I 


THE   KHAN'S   DEVIL 

The  Khan  came  from  Bokhara  town 
To  Hamza,  santon  of  reno¥m. 

**  My  head  is  sick,  my  hands  are  weak  ; 
Thy  help,  O  holy  man,  I  seek." 

In  silence  marking  for  a  space 

The  Khan's  red  eyes  and  purple  face, 

Thick  voice,  and  loose,  uncertain  tread, 
"  Thou  hast  a  devil ! "  Hamza  said. 

**  Allah  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  the  Khan. 
*'  Rid  me  of  him  at  once,  O  man  I  '* 

"  Nay,"  Hamza  said,  "  no  spell  of  mine 
Can  slay  that  cursed  thing  of  thine. 

"  Leave  feast  and  wine,  go  forth  and  drink 
Water  of  healing  on  the  brink 

**  Where   clear  and   cold   from   mountain 

snows. 
The  Nahr  el  Zeben  downward  flows. 

*'  Six  moons  remain,  then  come  to  me  ; 
May  Allah's  pity  go  with  thee  I " 

Awestruck,  from  feast  and  wine  the  Khan 
Went  forth  where  Nahr  el  Zeben  ran. 

Roots  were  his  food,  the  desert  dust 
His  bed,  the  water  quenched  his  thirst ; 

And  when  the  sixth  moon's  scimitar 
Curved  sharp  above  the  evening  star, 

He  sought  again  the  santon's  door, 
Not  weak  and  trembling  as  before. 

But  strong  of  limb  and  clear  of  brain  ; 
«  Behold,"  he  said,  *<  the  fiend  is  slain." 

''Nay,"   Hamza  answered,   "starved   and 

drowned. 
The  curst  one  lies  in  death-like  swound. 
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"  But  evil  breaks  the  strongeNt  eyves, 
And  jins  like  him  have  charmed  lives. 

"  One  beaker  of  the  juice  of  fprape 
May  call  him  up  in  living  shape. . 

'*  When  the  n.*d  wine  of  Bailakshan 
Sparkles  for  thee,  be^'arc,  i)  Khan  I 

**  With  water  quench  the  fire  within, 
And  drown  each  day  thy  dcvilkiu  I " 

Thenceforth  the  great  Khan  shunned  the  cnp 
As  Shitan's  own,  though  offered  up, 

With  laughing  eyes  and  jewelled  hands. 
By  Yarkamrs  maids  and  iSauiarcand's. 

And,  in  the  lofty  vestibule 

Of  the  medress  of  Kautfh  Kodul, 

Tlie  students  of  the  htily  law 
A  goldeu-lt't  teretl  tablet  saw, 

With  these  words,  bv  a  cunning  hand, 
Gravetl  on  it  at  the  khuu*s  command  : 

'*In  Allah's  name,  to  him  who  hath 
A  devil,  Khan  el  liamed  ^aith, 

'*  Wisely  our  Pmphet  cursed  the  vine  : 
The  fieud  that  lovfs  thr  breath  of  wine 

••  Xo  pruyer  csiu  slay,  no  maniliout 
Nur  Meccan  drrvi^  can  drivi'  out. 

**  I,  Khan  <'l  I  lamed,  know  the  charm 
That  niliH  him  i»f  bis  ]H>wcr  to  luirm. 

'*  Dmwn  him.  <)  Islum*K  child  !  the  sim'II 
To  save  thee  Wvs  in  tank  autl  well ! ' 


Tin:  KiN<;\s  missivk  | 

Tlii«  Ii-i1I;m1.  itrii:iii;illv  writti-nfur  Th*  .Vfm»-    I 
ri'ii  Ih^tnrit  »•/  H''*t"H,  i|i'H4Tiln'M.  with  p:inliin- 
iililf   |Miiii«*    liri'11'41'.  .'I  iiii-iiiiir.ilili*    iiM'iib'iit  in    . 
tli4'  .iiiii.iN  (if  t\w  rit\.      rill-  iiit«-r\ii'W  ltt'tw«*t'ii 
>li:ittiii  k  ;ui«l  thi-  <fiivtriiiir  tiNik  |ilai*«*,  I  li:ivii    - 

Niiir<>  It-:inii'il.  ill  tlii-  n-«tlilriii f  t||i>  l.itttT.  uiul 

iiitt  ill  till'  ('ciiitii  il  ni.iiiilMT.  Thi'  piililitMtiitii 
«if  lilt-  lull. Ill  Ii-i|  tit  wiiiii*  ili<M'iiH<«iitii  HH  til  till* 
liittiini-.il  iriitiifiibii'HM  lif  tin-  iiit-tiiri*.  Imt  I  haw 
iu>i-fi  fill  n-.imiii  til  mil  iiiit  :iiiy  of  the  tii;iin>?«  or 
altor  (he  liiie^  mu\  «-iilorM. 


Undkr  the  great  hill  iloping  bare 

To  cove  Mid  meadow  and  Commoo  lol^ 
In  his  council  chamber  and  oaken  chair, 
8at  the  worshipful  GoTemor  Eadicott. 
A  grave,  strong  man,  who  knew  no  peer 
In  the  pilgrim  land,  where  he  ruled  tn  fear 
Of  Oocl,  not  man,  and  for  good  or  ill 
Held  his  trust  with  an  iron  will. 


lie  had  shorn  with  his  sword  the  croM  fi 
out 

The  tiag,  and  cloven  the  May-pole  dowl^ 
Harried  the  heathen  round  about. 

And  wliip|ied  the  Quakers  fruu  town  to 
town. 
Earnest  and  honest,  a  man  at  need 
To  bum  like  a  torch  for  his  own  harsh  creed, 
He  kept  with  the  flaming  brand  of  his  sesi 
The  gate  of  the  holy  common  weal. 

His  brow  was  clouded,  his  eye  was  stem, 
With  a   look  of    mingled    sorrow  sod 
wrath  ; 
**  Woe 's  me  I "  he  murmured  :  **  at  eveiy 
turn 
Tlie  ] test i lent  Quakers  are  in  my  path ! 
Some  we  have  scourged,  and  banished  son't 
Some  hangeil,  more  doomed,  and  still  liwj 

come. 
Fast  as  the  tide  of  yon  bav  sets  in, 
Sowing  their  heresy's  seed  of  sin. 

**  Did  we  count  on  this  ?     I>id  we  leare  be- 
hind 
The  gRives  of  our  kin,  the  oomfort  aad 

VHM* 

Of  iMir  Knglish  hearths  and  homes,  to  find 

Tn  millers  (if  lsnu»l  such  as  these  ? 
Shall  I  span*  ?     Shall  I  pitv  them  ?    tied 

forbid  ! 
I  will  do  a.1  the  prophet  to  Agag  did  : 
Tliey  come  to  |iois4m  the  wells  of  the  Word, 
I  will  bow  them  in  pieet>s  b(*fore  the  Loid  !** 

The  door  swung  open,  and  Rawson  the  clerk 

Knten*<l,  and  whis]N*red  under  bn*atk, 
**  Then*  waits  U'biw  for  the  hanpnan's  work 

A  fellow  1i:uiisb«*d  on  [lain  of  death  — 
Shattiick,  of  Salem,  unbealeil  (»f  the  whip, 
Iiniii};lit  owT  in  Master  (ftddfimtth**^  »hip 
At  anchor  hen*  in  a  ('hn«>tian  |Mirt. 
With  fnMglit  of  the  devil  and  all  his  sort  !^ 

Twice  and  thrice  on  the  chamber  floor 
Striding  tioreely  from  wall  to  wall. 


THE  KING'S   MISSIVE 


"S 


ft 


rd  do  80  to  me  and  more/ 
Dvemor  cried,  **  if  I  hang  not  all ! 
;ber  the  Quaker."     Calm,  sedate, 
!  look  of  a  man  at  ease  with  fate, 
presence  grim  and  dread 
muel  Shattuck,  vrith  hat  on  head. 

;h  the  knave's  hat ! "     An  angry 

ind 

down  the  offence  ;  hut  the  wearer 

id, 

quiet  smile,  **hj  the  king's  com- 

and 

his  message  and  stand  in  his  stead." 

ovemor's  hand  a  missive  he  laid 

!  royal  arms  on  its  seal  displayed, 

proud  man  spake  as   he   g^zed 
ereat, 
ng,  «  Give  Mr.  Shattuck  his  hat" 

d  to  the  Quaker,  howing  low,  — 
king  commandeth  your    friends' 
lease  ; 

»t  he  shall  be  obeyed,  although 
subjects*  sorrow  and  sin's  increase, 
here  enjoiueth,  John  Endicott, 
.  servant,  questioneth  not. 
free !     God  grant  the  spirit  yon 
vn 
3  you  from  us  to  parts  unknown." 

x>r  of  the  jail  was  open  cast, 
Ike  Daniel,  out  of  the  lion's  den 
outh  and  girlhood  passed, 
ige-bowed  women  and  gray-locked 
en. 

voice  of  one  appointed  to  die 
?d  in  praise  and  thanks  on  high, 
little  maid  from  New  Netherlands 
a  her  joy,  the  doomed  man's  hands. 

,  whose  call  was  to  minister 

!  souls  in  prison,  beside  him  went, 

ut  woman,  bearing  with  her 

Qeo  shroud  for  his  burial  meant. 

not  counting  her  own  life  dear, 

rength  of  a  love  that  cast  out  fear, 

ched  and  served  where  her  brethreu 

ied, 

se  who  waited  the  cross  beside. 

nent  they  paused  on  their  way  to 

)ok 

«  martyr  graves  by  the  Common 

ide. 


And  much  scourged  Wharton  of  Salem  took 

His  burden  of  prophecy  up  and  cried  : 
"  Rest,  souls  of  the  valiant !    Not  in  vain 
Have  ye  borne  the  Master's  cross  of  pain  ; 
Ye  have  fought  the  fight,  ye  are  victors 

crowned, 
With    a    fourfold    chain  ye    have    Satan 

bound  I " 

The  autunm  haze  lay  soft  and  still 

On  wood  and  meadow  and  upland  farms  ; 
On  the  brow  of  Snow  Hill  the  great  wind- 
miU 
Slowly  and  lazily  swung  its  arms  ; 
Broad  in  the  sunshine  stretched  away, 
With  its  capes  and  islands,  the  turquoise 

bay; 
And  over  water  and  dusk  of  pines 
Blue  hills  lifted  their  faint  outlines. 

The  topaz  leaves  of  the  walnut  glowed, 
The  sumach  added  its  crimson  fleck, 
And  double  in  air  and  water  showed 

The  tinted  maples  along  the  Neck  ; 
Through  frost  flower  clusters  of  pale  star- 
mist. 
And  gentian  fringes  of  amethyst. 
And  royal  plumes  of  golden-rod,  < 
The  grazing  cattle  on  Gentry  trod. 

But  as  they  who  see  not,  the  Quakers  saw 
The  world  about  them  ;  they  only  thought 
With  deep  thanksgiving  and  pious  awe 
On    the    great    deliverance    God    had 
wrought. 
Through  lane  and  alley  the  gazing  town 
Noisily  followed  them  up  and  down  ; 
Some  with  scoffing  and  brutal  jeer. 
Some  with  pity  and  words  of  cheer. 

One  brave  voice  rose  above  the  din. 

Upsall,  grtLj  with  his  length  of  days. 
Cried  from  the  door  of  his  Ked  Lion  Inn  : 

**  Men  of  Boston,  give  God  the  praise  I 
No  more  shall  innocent  blood  call  down 
The  bolts  of  wrath  on  your  guilty  town. 
The  freedom  of  worship,  dear  to  you, 
Is  dear  to  all,  and  to  all  is  due. 

"  I  see  the  vision  of  days  to  come. 
When  your  beautiful  City  of  the  Bay 

Shall  be  Christian  liberty's  chosen  home. 
And    none  shall    his  neighbor's    rights 
gainsay. 

The  varying  notes  of  worship  shall  blend 
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And  Ad  une  great  prayer  to  ( rod  ascend, 
And  hands  of  mutual  charity  raise 
Walls  of  salvation  and  gates  of  praise.** 

So   passed   the   Quakers  through  Boston 
town, 

WhoAc  painful  niinisten  sighed  to  see 
The  walla  of  their  shccp-fold  falling  down, 

And  wolves  of  heresy  prowling  free. 
But  the  years  went  on,  and   brought  no 

wrong ; 
With  milder  counsels  the  State  grew  strong, 
As  outward  Letter  and  inward  Light 
Kept  the  balance  of  truth  aright. 

The  Puritan  spirit  perishing  not, 

To  Concord  s  yeomen  the  signal  sent. 
And  s|Mike  in  the  voice  of  the  cannon-shot 
Tluit  severed  the  chains  of  a  continent. 
With  its  gentler  mission  of  peace  and  good- 
will 
The  thought  of  the  Quaker  is  living  still, 
And  the  freedom  of  soul  he  prophesied 
Is  gos]>el  and  law  where  the  martyrs  died. 


VALl-ATION 

TiiF.  old  S<|uire  said,  as  he  stood  by  his 
Rate, 
And  his  neighlior,  the  Deacon,  went  by. 
In  spite  of  my  luink  stoi>k  and  real  estate,  ; 
You  art*  better  off,  Deacon,  timn  L 


if 


^  We  *n'   Ixtth  growing  old,  and  the  end 's 
tlmwing  near. 
You  have  Ivsh  of  this  world  to  resign, 
Hut   in  Heaven*s  appraisal  your  assets,   I    ' 
fi'ar. 
Will  reckon  up  greater  than  mine. 

"  Tlioy  s«iy  I  am  rioli,  but  I  *m  feeling  so 
|MKir, 
I  wi-^h  I  oould  swap  with  you  rven  : 
Tilt'  |Niiiiid:«  I  have  lived  for  and  laid  up  in 

For   the   shillings   and    |N*nce  you  have  j 
given." 

**  Well,    .Si|iiin\**    Huid    tlir    l>eacon,    with 
*»hn-wd  ritiiiniiUi  sruM*, 
While  his  i*\«>  h:id  u  twinklf  of  fun, 
**  I^'t  v«Mir  pininds  tuki*  tht*  way  of  my  nhil- 
liiitc**  :iiiil  |M*nfi>, 
.Vnd  tlir  thing  can  In.'  easily  dont*  ! " 


KAUBI    ISHMAEL 

'*Kahbi  Ishmoel  Ben  EliiUia  ttud.  Omtm  I 
entered  into  the  Holy  of  Uulit«  [as  High  I'riMi] 
to  bum  incense,  wh«*n  1  saw  Aktri«l  [  tbr  IH- 
vine  Crown]  Jah,  Lord  of  llosta,  sittiiig  npoa 
a  thnme,  high  and  lifu*d  np,  who  sbmI  hbIt 
nil*. '  Ishnuifl,  my  son,  bleM  hm*.*  1  aiwwmd. 
'Ma^  it  plniMf  Thff  to  make  Tkg  rompastiom  prt* 
mil  ovrr  Thinf  anger  ;  mag  it  be  revealed  oAotv 
Thji  oihtr  attributes;  majfttt  Thim  dtal  iricA 
Tkjf  children  arcvrtling  to  it,  anni  mot  areardiuf 
to  the  strict  measure  of  jud$meni*  li  wevtntd  u> 
m**  that  H«*  bowvd  iiis  head,  as  though  to  aa- 
swer  Amen  to  my  bltnung." — TWiiiMflf  ^Bvra* 
choth,  i.  f.  0  b.). 

The  Rabbi  Ishmael,  with  the  woe  and  sin 
Of  the  world  heavy  upon  him,  entering  in 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  saw  an  awful  Face 
With  terrible  splendor  filling  all  the  place. 
**  <>  Ishmael  Ben  Klisha  I  '*  said  a  voice, 
**  What  MH^kest  thou  ?     What  Ueaaing  it 

thy  choice  ?  '* 
And,  knowing  that  he  sttiod  before  the  Lord, 
Within  the  sluidow  of  the  cherubim. 
Wide-winged  between  the  blindin|(    light 

and  him, 
He  Iniwcd  himself,  and  uttered  not  a  word. 
But  in  the  silence  of  hii  soul  was  prayer  : 
**  ()  Hiou  Eternal  !    I  am  one  of  all,  ' 
And  nothing  a^k  that  others  may  not  sharr. 
Thou   art   almighty ;    we   are   weak   and 

small, 
And  yet   Tliy   children  :    let  Thy   merry 


.  f 


H|>arf 
Trembling,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  in  the 

place 
Of  the  insufferable  glory,  lo  I  a  face 
Of  moH'  than  mortal  tendemesa,  that  beat 
(iraciouHly  d<iwn  in  token  nf  assent. 
And,  smiling,  vanishe<l  I    With  strange  joy 

elate. 
The  wondering  Kabbi  sought  the  temple's 

gate. 
Itodiant    as    Moses    from   the    Mount,  be 

StlMHl 

.Vnd  cried  aloud  unti>  the  multitude  : 

*M>  IsRiel,  hear!     'Ilie   I^ml  our   God  i« 

gfMNl  ! 

Mine  eyes   have   9M»en  His  glory  ami  Hi» 
grace  ;  ' 

Iteyond  IIih  judgment*!  .hIwH  Hu  love 
dun'  ; 

'l*he  mcrcv  of  the  All  Merciful  is  sue !  *' 
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THE  ROCK-TOMB  OF  BRADORE 

p..  T.  Hmd,  itt  Explorations  in  the  Interior  of 
k«  Labrador  Peninsula  (iL  166),  mentions  the 
hidii^  of  a  rock  tomb  near  the  little  fishing 
Kurt  of  Bradore,  with  the  inscription  upon  it 
vliich  IS  given  in  the  poem. 

A  DREAR  and  desolate  shore  ! 
Where  no  tree  unfolds  its  leaves, 
And  never  the  spring  wind  weaves 
Green  grass  for  the  hunter*s  tread  ; 
A  land  forsaken  and  dead. 
Where  the  ghostly  icebergs  go 
And  come  with  the  ebb  and  flow 

Of  the  waters  of  Bradore  I 

A  wanderer,  from  a  land 

By  sununer  breezes  fanned, 

Looked  round  him,  awed,  subdued, 

Bv  the  dreadful  solitude, 

Hearing  alone  the  cry 

Of  sea-birds  claneing  by. 

The  crash  and  grind  of  the  floe, 

Wail  of  wind  and  wash  of  tide. 

•*  O  wretched  land  ! "  he  cried, 

"  Land  of  all  lands  the  worst, 

God  forsaken  and  curst  I 

Thy  gates  of  rock  should  show 

The  words  the  Tuscan  seer 
Bead  in  the  Realm  of  Woe  : 

Hope  eniereth  not  here  !  " 

^ !  at  his  feet  there  stood 
A  block  of  smooth  larch  wood, 
^f  of  some  wandering  wave, 
^^de  a  rock-closed  cave 
^y  Nature  fashioned  for  a  grave  ; 
J*'©  from  the  ravening  bear 
^jjd  fierce  fowl  of  the  air, 
!***^»ein  to  rest  was  laid 
5j^''^'*nty  summers'  maid, 
I^*^ome  blood  bad  equal  share 
^^l^e  lands  of  vine  and  snow, 
**«1  ^   French,  half  Eskimo. 
»?  t^-fcters  uneffaced, 
ijj^*^  the  block  were  traced 
An^  ^rief  and  hope  of  man, 
^***    "thus  the  legend  ran  : 
^  "^  We  loved  her  ! 

»Vo»-c3i»  cannot  tell  how  well ! 
We  loved  her  ! 
.  God  loved  her ! 

Afief  CQ^  her  home  to  peace  and  rest. 
We  love  her!*' 


The  stranger  paused  and  read. 

"  O  winter  laud  I "  he  said, 

"  Thy  right  to  be  I  own  ; 

Grod  leaves  thee  not  alone. 

And  if  thy  fierce  vdnds  blow 

Over  drear  wastes  of  rock  and  snow, 

And  at  thy  iron  gates 

The  ghostly  iceberg  waits, 

Thy  homes  and  hearts  are  dear. 
Thy  sorrow  o'er  thy  sacred  dust 
Is  sanctified  by  hope  and  trust ; 

God's  love  and  man's  are  here. 
And  love  where'er  it  goes 
Makes  its  own  atmosphere  ; 
Its  flowers  of  Paradise 
Take  root  in  the  eternal  ice. 

And  bloom  through  Polar  snows  I " 

THE   BAY   OF   SEVEN    ISLANDS 

The  volume  in  which  The  Bay  of  Seven  Is^ 
lands  was  published  was  dedicated  to  the  late 
Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  to  whom  more  than  to 
any  other  person  I  was  indebted  for  public  re- 
cognition as  one  worthy  of  a  place  in  American 
literature^  at  a  time  when  it  required  a  great 
deg^e  of  courage  to  urge  sach  a  claim  for 
a  proscribed  abolitionist.  Although  yoanger 
than  I,  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  bril- 
liant essayist,  and  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
American  authority  in  criticism.  His  wit  and 
wisdom  enlivened  a  small  literary  circle  of 
young  men,  including  Thomas  Starr  King,  the 
eloquent  preacher,  and  Daniel  N.  Haskell,  of 
the  Daily  Transcript,  who  gathered  about  our 
common  friend  James  T.  Fields  at  the  Old 
Comer  Bookstore.  The  poem  which  gave  title 
to  the  volume  I  inscribed  to  my  friend  and 
neighbor,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  whose 
poems  have  lent  a  new  interest  to  our  beauti- 
ful river-valley. 

From  the  g^en  Amesbury  hill  which  bears 

the  name 
Of  that  half  mythic  ancestor  of  mine 
Who  trod  its  slopes  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Down  the  long  valley  of  the  Merrimac, 
Midway  between  me  and  the  river's  mouth, 
I  see  thy  home,  set  like  an  eagle's  nest 
Among  Deer  Island's  immemorial  pines. 
Crowning  the   crag  on  which  the  sunset 

breaks 
Its  last  red  arrow.     Many  a  tale  and  song. 
Which  thou  hast   told   or  sung,  I  call  to 

mind. 
Softening  with  silvery  mist  the  woods  and 

hUls, 
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The  oiit-thniHt  beudliindii  aud  inrcaching 
bays 

Of  our  northeaateni  ooaai-line,  trending 
where 

The  Ciulf,  midsummer,  feels  the  chill  block- 
ade 

Of  icebergs  stranded  at  its  northern  gate. 

To  thee  the  echoes  of  the  Island  Sound 
Answer  not  vainly,  nor  in  vain  the  moan 
Of  the  South  Breaker  prophesying  storm. 
And  thou  hast  listened,  like  myself,  to  men 
Sea-periled  oft  where  Antirosti  lies 
Like  a  fell  spider  in  its  web  of  fog. 
Or  where  the  (irand   Bank  shallows  with 

the  wrecks 
Of  sunken   fishers,  and  to  whom  strange 

isles 
Aud  froHt-rimmed  bays  and  trading  stations 

seem 
Familiar  as  (irt*at  Neck  and  Kettle  Cove, 
Xubblf  aud  Boon,  the  coiiiuion  names  of 

home. 
So  let  me  offer  thee  this  lav  of  mine, 
Siniplf  untl  homely,  lacking  uiurh  thy  play 
Of  folor  and  of  fancv.     If  its  theme  I 

And  treatment  seem  to  thee  liefltting  youth  ■ 
Rather  tluin  age,  let  this  be  my  excust* : 
It  has  1x>guiled  home  heavy  hours  and  called 
Some  pltsasant  memories  up  ;   and,  bi>tter 

still. 
( K*casii»n  lent  me  for  a  kindly  wortl 
To  one  who  is  my  neighlxir  and  my  friend. 


The  NkipiH*r  sailtMl  iMit  <if  the  harbor  mouth, 
Lea v in;;  the  :ipph*-)>l(N»ni  of  tlie  S<iuth 
K(ir  the  ier  of  the  Kasteni  Si>as, 
In  Ilia  tishing  sehoimer  Hn*eze. 

llandsuiiH  ;uh1  bnive  and  young  wns  he. 
And  tlie  iiiiiids  of  Newbury  sighed  to  set* 

lli<»  li'.ssniing  white  s:iil  full 

I  liiler  the  M'u's  blue  wall. 

Through  the  NorthiTu  frulf  and  the  misty 

M'n-en 
Of  thi'  I-*!!"*  iif  Min«;:in  and  Maileleine, 

St.  I'iiuTh  and  Mlaiir  S:il>|tiii, 

'I'lif  lit t If  Breeze  sailed  on, 

Bark\%:iril  :iiiil  forward,  alon^  the  .shore 
( )f  Iiirii  and  liesiilate  Labrzulor, 

And  foiind  at  la^t  her  w.iv 

To  the  S'ven  IhUumU  Bav. 


The  little  liandet,  nestling  below 
Great  hills  white  with  lingering  snow, 
With  its  tin-roofed  chapel  stood 
Half  hid  in  the  dwarf  spruce  wood  ^ 

Green-turfed,  Hower-sown,  the  last  ootpoM 
Of  summer  upon  the  drearr  coast. 

With  its  gardens  small  and  spare. 

Sad  in  the  frosty  air. 

Hard  by  where  the  8kipper*s  schooner  Ur, 
A  fUherman*s  cottage  louke<l  awaj 

Over  isle  and  Imy,  and  behind 

On  mountains  dim-defined. 

And  there  twin  sisters,  fair  and  ycmng. 
Laughed  with    their    stranger    gii(*st,  and 
sung 

In  their  native  tongue  the  lays 

Of  the  old  Proveufjal  days. 

Alike  were  thev,  save  the  faint  outline 
Of  a  scar  on  Suzette*s  forehead  fine  ; 
And  both,  it  so  befell. 
Loved  the  heretic  stranger  well. 


Both  were  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
But  the  heart  of  the  skip|>er  clave  to 
lliough  less  by  his  eye  than  hemrt 
He  knew  the  twain  apart. 


D«*spite  of  alien  raee  and  creed. 

Well  did  his  w(N>ing  of  Marguerite  speed  ; 

.\nd  the  motherV  wrath  was  xtdn 

.As  the  sister's  jealous  )Niin. 

The  shrill-tongiied  mistress  her  boaie  foi^ 

lia<le. 
And  solemn  warning  was  sternly  said 

By  the  blaek-rolied  priest,  wkoee  word 

As  law  the  liandet  heard. 

But  half  by  voif*4>  nnd  half  by  signs 
The  skip|H*r  said,  **  \  wann  sun  shine* 

<  >n  the  green-bankinl  Merrimac  ; 

Wait,  watch,  till  I  come  bark. 

**  .Vnd  when  you  see,  fnmi  my  nuutt  bend. 

Tile  signal  tly  of  a  ken.*liief  n>d, 

Mv  iNiiit  iin  the  shi»re  <»hull  wait: 
(*tinie,  when  the  night  is  late.'* 

Ah  !  weighed  with  childhooirs  haunta  aaJ 

friends 
And  all  that  tlie  home  sky  overbfnds. 
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Did  ever  young  love  fail 
To  torn  the  trembling  scale  ? 

Under  the  night,  on  the  wet  sea  sands. 
Slowly  unclasped  their  plighted  hands  : 
One  to  the  cottage  hearth, 
And  one  to  his  sailor's  berth. 

What  was  it  the  parting  lovers  heard  ? 

Nor  leaf,  nor  ripple,  nor  wing  of  bird, 
But  a  listener's  stealthy  tread 
On  the  rock-moss,  crisp  and  dead. 

He  weighed   his  anchor,  and  fished  once 

more 
Bj  the  black  coast-line  of  Labrador  ; 

'  And  by  love  and  the  north  wind  driven. 
Sailed  back  to  the  Islands  Seven. 

In  the  sunset's  glow  the  sisters  twain 
Saw  the  Breeze  come  sailing  in  again  ; 

Said  Suzette,  "  Mother  dear. 

The  heretic's  sail  is  here." 


M 


Go,  Margfuerite,  to  your  room,  and  hide  ; 
Your  door  shall  be  bolted  !  "  the  mother 
cried  : 
While  Suzette,  ill  at  ease. 
Watched  the  red  sign  of  the  Breeze. 

At  midnight,  down  to  the  waiting  skiff 
She  stole  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff  ; 
And  ont  of  the  Bay's  mouth  ran 
The  schooner  with  maid  and  man. 

And  all  night  long,  on  a  restless  bed, 
Her  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Marguerite  said  : 

And  thought  of  her  lover^  pain 

Waiting  for  her  in  vain. 

Did  he  pace  the  sands  ?    Did  he  pause  to 
hear 

The  sound  of  her  light  step  drawing  near  ? 
And,  as  the  slow  hours  passed, 
Would  he  doubt  her  faith  at  last  ? 

Hot  when  she  saw  through  the  misty  pane, 
Tlie  morning  break  on  a  sea  of  rain. 
Could  even  her  love  avail 
To  follow  his  vanished  sail  ? 

Meantime  the  freeze,  with  favoring  wind, 
Left  the  mgged  Moisic  hills  behind. 

And  heiud  from  an  unseen  shore 

The  falls  of  Manitou  roar. 


On  the  morrow's  mom  in  the  thick,  gray 

weather 
They  sat  on  the  reeling  deck  together. 

Lover  and  counterfeit 

Of  hapless  Marguerite. 

With  a  lover's  hand,  from  her  forehead  fair 
He  smoothed  away  her  jet-black  hair. 

What  was  it  his  fond  eyes  met  ? 

The  scar  of  the  false  Suzette  1 

Fiercely  he  shouted  :  "  Bear  away 
East  by  north  for  the  Seven  Isles  Bay  ! " 
The  maiden  wept  and  prayed. 
But  the  ship  her  helm  obeyed. 

Once  more  the  Bay  of  the  Isles  they  found  : 
They  heard  the  bell  of  the  chapel  sound. 
And  the  chant  of  the  dying  sung 
In  the  harsh,  wild  Indian  tongue. 

A  feeling  of  mystery,  change,  and  awe 
Was  in  all  they  heard  and  all  they  saw  : 
Spell-bound  the  hamlet  lay 
In  the  hush  of  its  lonely  bay. 

And  when  they  came  to  the  cottage  door, 
The  mother  rose  up  from  her  weeping  sore. 

And  with  angry  gestures  met 

The  scared  look  of  Suzette. 


er  said  ; 


"  Here  is  your  daughter,"  the  skipp 
"  Give  me  the  one  I  love  instead. 

But  the  woman  sternly  spake  ; 

"  Go,  see  if  the  dead  will  wake  !  "     • 

He  lookedi    Her  sweet  face  still  and  white 
And  strange  in  the  noonday  taper  light, 

She  lay  on  her  little  bed, 

With  the  cross  at  her  feet  and  head. 

In  a  passion  of  grief  the  strong  man  bent 
Down  to  her  face,  and,  kissing  it,  went 

Back  to  the  waiting  Breeze, 

Back  to  the  mournful  seas. 

Never  again  to  the  Merrimac 

And  Newbury's  homes  that  bark  came  back 
Whether  her  fate  she  met 
On  the  shores  of  Carraquette, 

Miscou,  or  Tracailie,  who  can  say  ? 
But  even  yet  at  Seven  Isles  Bay 

Is  told  the  ghostly  tale 

Of  a  weird,  unspoken  sail, 
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In  the   pale,   sad   light   of  the   Northern 
day 

Seen  by  the  blanketed  Montagnait, 
Or  »quaw,  in  her  small  kyaek. 
Crossing  the  spectre's  track. 

On  the  deck  a  maiden  wrings  her  hands  ; 

Her   likeness   kneels   on   the    gray   coast 
sands  ; 
One  in  her  wild  despair. 
And  one  in  the  trance  of  prayer. 

She  flits  before  no  earthly  blast, 

The  red  sign  fluttering  from  her  mast, 

Over  the  solemn  seas, 

The  ghost  of  the  schooner  Breeze  ! 


THE   WISIIINC;    BRIDGE 

Among  the  legends  sung  or  said 

Along  our  rocky  shore. 
The  Wishing  Bridge  of  Marblehead 

May  well  DC  sung  once  more. 

An  hundred  years  ago  (so  ran 

The  old-time  story)  all 
Good  wishes  said  above  its  span 

Would,  soon  or  late,  befall. 

If  pure  and  earneiit,  never  failed 

The  prayers  of  man  or  maid 
For  him  wn«>  on  the  deep  sea  sailed. 

For  her  at  home  who  stayed. 

Once  thither  cime  two  girls  from  school, 

And  wishetl  in  childiMh  glee  : 
And  one  would  lie  n  <|U(M*n  and  rule, 

And  one  the  world  would  see. 

Time  pasMMl ;  with  changi^  of  hopes  and 
fears, 

And  in  the  M'lf-samp  place. 
Two  women,  gniy  with  middle  years, 

St«HMl,  wondering,  face  to  face. 

With  wakemMl  memorieK,  as  they  met, 
Tlicy  <|uerifMl  what  had  lM>en  : 
A  |MHir  nuurn  wifi*  am  I,  and  vet,** 
Suid  onr,  ^*  I  um  a  fpiern. 


it 


**  Mv  n*ahn  a  little  liouientead  is, 
Wh<T«*,  larking  miwii  and  throne, 

I  nilf  liv  loving  M*rvic*eH 
.\nd  ]iutieut  toil  alone.*' 


The  other  said  :  **  The  great  world  list 

Beyond  me  as  it  lay  ; 
O'er  love*8  and  duty's  boiindariea 

My  feet  may  never  stray. 

"  I  see  but  common  sights  of  home, 

Its  common  sounds  I  liear. 
My  widowed  mother's  sick-bed  room 

Sufficeth  for  my  sphere. 

**  I  read  to  her  some  pleasant  page 

Of  travel  far  and  wide. 
And  in  a  dreainpr  pilgrimage 

We  wander  side  by  side. 

**  And  when  at  last  she  falls  asleep^ 

My  book  becomes  to  me 
A  magic  glass  :  my  watch  I  keep. 

But  all  the  world  I  see. 

**  A  farm-wife  queen  your  plaee  yon  flOf 

While  fancy's  privilege 
Is  mine  to  walk  the  earth  at  will. 

Thanks  to  the  Wishing  Bridge.^ 


tff 


**  Nay,  leave  the  legend  for  the  tmth,** 

The  other  cried,  "  and  say 
God  gives  the  wishes  of  our  youth. 

But  in  His  own  best  way  ! " 

HOW  THE  WOMEN  WENT  FROM 

DOVER 


The  fallowing  is  a  cnpj  of  the 
sued  !)>'  Major  Waldnm.  of  Dover,  i»  lAH 
The  Quak«Ti.  as  was  their  wont,  piuphww^ 
afn^inut  him.  and  saw.  as  they  suppose dL  tW 
fulfilment  of  their  prophecy  when,  maay  y—w 
aft«'r.  h*»  wan  killed  l»v  the  Indians. 


To  the  rotutnUr*  uf  J)ofrr,  Ilnmutom,  Salii 
.V#irftttrv.  Jiouify,  lintirirh,    WenMatm^ 
Ihtstun,  Hnrhwr^.  lietiham.ami  mulii  tkrm  t^es- 
bond  i^ual-rrx  arr  carrittl  outv/thiMJwritiiittmm. 

Yon,  and  fvcry  i»ni*  of  yon.  art  iv>oiiit«d,  m 
the  Kinir'M  Maji-xtv'H  name,  t<i  take  theee  vag- 
alMind  Quakt'pi.  Anne  Tolman.  Mary  Tomkiak 
luifl  Aliri*  AnibniHe.  am!  make  them  faat  to  the 
caii'H  tail,  and  drivin;:  the  cart  thr»U|fh  voar 
M>\iTal  town<i.  to  uliiii  them  upon  their  naked 
li:u>k]i  not  I'Xi'fMKiin^  t«*n  Ntript**  apiece  ca  eark 
of  thfin.  in  vnt'h  town  :  :uid  w*  tt»  ctioireT  them 
fnmi  conHtahlf  to  ron^tahle  till  they  mt^  oat  of 
thin  jurirtilirtion.  .ih  you  will  answer  it  at  y 
|M-nl :  and  thin  Mhall  W  \our  warrant. 

RirHAKD  WaLDMOX. 
DattJ  at  DovfT,  Derember  21',  10112. 


HOW  THE  WOMEN  WENT    FROM    DOVER 
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i^.  ^Mmdman    Hate  -  Evil !  —  luinler 

JV  Baeiitnte  cried,  "  lay  on  with  a  will  ! 
i*n«*  **n o(  their  bodies   the    Katliir   of 

tiirouch  tbein  prea&'hea  and  proplie- 

^  «tn  :he  u»trm  thoT  held  their  way, 
1^  •  awliDif  riTrr  and'  f rwit-rinini<Ml  jiav, 
•>«T  «;A«Uwrpt  hilU  that  felt  the  U-at 
f  "f  tAr  viatrr  wa  at  their  icy  feet. 


TKiB  «  AiT-Ant  waM  i^SfcuUNl  (»uly  in  I>i>vit  and 
|{Ani|it<«n.     At  Salinburr  thi*  conHtahh*  ri'fiiiM'il 
t>>  •■k«r%   if.     lie  wsiM  HiMtain*Ml    hy  the  ti»\i'n*H 
!»-■  pi*-.  »hii  »»*rv  undtT  tbi>  inHiifnri'  tif  Majtir   ' 
ili*i^  n  I'lk*-.  the  leadiiiK'  iiuin  in  th«*  lowrr  \:il-   ^ 
f^  ..f   tfiv  .MerriniJif.  «rh«*  NtiNKi  fur  iu  :ulviuir<*    , 
t-i  \n-»  Tiiiif,  «t.in  :wlviK*ate  of  HfliK^iuuH  fnMMloni 
ia»*i    oil   iip|ii»ui*nt    of  iMH'ltfiiaHtirHl  Huthurity. 
}{•    hjui  tilt-  luord  c«iursif;t'  to  addreiM  an  ahli* 
•n-l  ti:.inl>  It-tter  Ut  the  ruurt  lit  SidHiu,  reiuun- 
«T.itin^  A;;ain<it  the  witihiTiift  trialn. 

i  III  ttr^-inj;  »>pniy  of  Cochroo's  fall 

ii^nlt-D«*4l  to  iiH*  on  itji  roi'kv  wall. 

A^  :LpMij;h  I  lover  town  iu  thv  chill,  gray 

<i.iwu, 
Thr^e    women    |»aMed,   at    the    cart -tail 

drawn  ! 

Kar*  •!  to  the  wai^t,  for  the  north  wind's  f^rip 
AikI  krrntTstin^  of  the  constable's  whip, 
Tb-  MikmI  that  followed  eairh  hissing  Mow 
h  r^'Zv  dut  it  >priukled  the  winter  snow. 

Pn*">:  aimI  ruler,  \xty  and  maid 
K'.il<i«*>«l  the  flismal  cavalcade  ; 
Az«i  fr«<iii  fitiur  and  window,  open  thrown, 
I^^4t  <i  aud  wuudered  gaffer  and  crone. 

"•ti-i  iti  iHir  witiiosA,**  the  victims  cried, 
*  ^  e  •uffrr  fur  llini  who  for  all  men  diwl ; 
Tue  wMiuj;  ye  d*i  lias  ln'cn  tione  bi'fore, 
^  *  War  the  i»tri|N*st  that  the  Master  bore  ! 

"  Vad  thim.  ( )  Kichanl  Waldron,  for  whom 
^»  bear  th*'  fe^t  of  a  coming  doom, 

*  |&  '.by  cnit-l  heart  and  thy  hand  of  wrong 
\  c&j^ca&cr  is  sure,  though  it  tjirry  long. 

*  Ib  tb^  li;jht  of  the  I^inl,  a  flame  we  see 

*  l'.r:'r.Mnl  kindle  a  proud  roof -tree  ; 
Ki-i  WBr«ih  it  an  old  nmn  lying  dead, 

^  tL  iiMu  of  Muud  on  his  hoary  heail.**       ' 

I 


The  Indian  hunter,  searching  his  trap.s, 
I'eered  stealthily  thrtMigli  the  forest  g:i]is  ; 
And  the  outlying  settler  sImmiIc  his  head, — 
**  They  're  witches  going  to  jail,**  he  said. 

At  hist  a  meeting-house  came  in  view  ; 
A  blast  on  his  hurii  the  con.Htablc  blew  ; 
And  the  Isiys  of  Hampton  cried  up  and  down 
**  The  ijiuikers  have  come  !  "  to  the  won- 
dering town. 

From  bam  and  wiMxlpile  the  gcNxlmnn  came; 
The  gofNlwife  4|iiitted  her  ipiilting  friime. 
With  her  child  at  her  brciist  ;  and,  hobbling 

slow, 
The  grsmdam  followed  to  see  the  nIiow. 

Once  mort>  the  torturing  whip  was  swung. 
Once  more  keen  lashes  the  bare  tlesih  .stung. 
**  Oh,  spare!  they  are   bleeding!'*   a  little 

maid  cried. 
And  coveretl  her  face  the  sight  to  hide. 

A  nnirmur  ran  round  the  crowd:  "(lood 

folks.*' 
Quoth   the    constable,    busy    counting   the 

stn»kes, 
**  No  pity  to  wrt'tches  like  these  is  due, 
They  have  l>eatcn  the  go>]H'l    black    and 

blue  !  •* 

Then  a  ]Mdlid  woman,  in  wild-eyetl  fear. 
With  her  wiHMb'n  noi^^in  (»f  milk  drew  near. 
"  Drink,  |NHir  hearts  !  **  a  rude  hand  >niote 
Her  drsiu|rht  away  from  a  parching  thr«»:it. 


**Taki'  heed,"  oiu»  wlii>per«'d,  "they  "11  take 

your  ei»w 
For   tines,   as   they    tiK>k   your   hor>e    and 

plougli. 
And  the  U'd  fn»m  under  you.**     '•  K\en  so." 
She  >aid  ;  "  thev  are  t-nul  as  death.  1  know." 


'Hien  on  they  pas>ed,  in  the  waiiiiit;  day. 
Thntugh  Si'abiiMtk  winnIs.  a  weariful  way  : 
Hy  gn-at  salt  meadows  and  «*and-lnlN  ban-. 
'   Ami  glimp^e^  of  blue  sea  here  ami  tlit-n*. 

i 

■   Hy  the  inretin!;-houM»  in  .'^alisbnr^  town. 

I  The  .Miflferers  stiKMJ.  in  the  rf«l  "»ninli'Wii. 

;   Han'  for  the  lash  I     O  pityiui;  Ni«^'!ir. 

l>n>p  s\«ift  thy  rurtaiu  and  hi«b'  tin'  >i;:ht  ! 

I    With  shame  in  his  rye  and  wr.it h  «'»  hi*  bp 
i   The  Salisbury  constable  dio]»pi'd  liis  uliip. 
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**  TliU  warnuit  lueanit  murder  foul  and  red  ; 
Cursed  is  be  who  serves  it,'*  he  said. 

**  Show  ine  the  order,  and  meanwhile  strike 
A  blow  at  your  poril ! "  said  Justice  l^ke. 
Of  nil  the  mien  the  land  possessed, 
Wisest  and  boldest  was  he  and  best. 

He  scoffed  at  witchcraft ;  the  priest  he  met 
As  man  meets  man  ;  his  feet  he  set 
lieyond  his  dark  age,  standing  upright. 
Soul-free,  with  his  face  to  the  morning  light. 

He  read  the  warrant :  **  Thtve  convtif 
From  our  prei^iftctn  ;  at  evertf  town  on  the  way 
Give  each   ten   lashes  J*     <Miod   judge    the 

brute  f 
I  tread  his  order  under  my  Uwi  I 

*<Cut  h>oe«e  these  poor  ones  and  let  them 

Come  what  will  of  it.  all  men  shall  know 
No  wiirmnt  is  good,  though  l>ac*kcd  by  the 

Cniwn, 
For  whipping  women  in  4Salisbury  town  !  ** 

Tlie  hearts  of  the  villagers,  half  released 
From  iTtM*d  of  terror  and  rule  of  priest. 
By  a  primal  instinct  owned  the  right 
Of  huiiiiin  pity  in  law\  ilcspite. 

Ftir  ruth  and  rhivulry  only  slrpt, 
\l\<  Saxon  manlimMl  th«*  yeoman  kept ; 
ijuii-kiT  or  >lower.  the  same  IiIinmI  ran 
111  tli«>  Cavulier  and  the  Puritan. 

The  (junkers  sank  on  tht-ir  knees  in  praise 
And  th:iiik*«.     A  last,  low  sunsi-t  blaxe 
Flashi'tl  out  from  un<liT  a  cloud,  and  shctl 
A  gikldi'ii  glory  I  Ml  each  lM»wi*d  hea<1. 

The  tall*  i<  oti«>  i>f  an  evil  time. 

When  <«i>tils  wrn-  frtt«'n*<l  and  thought  w:is 

i-riiiit'. 
And  heri"'»\'s  wbiN|N>r  alKtvc  its  linvith 
Mrant  '^liiiiiM'fuI  M'oiirgiiig  and  lionds  and 

dtath  ! 

What  ui.irvrl,  that  hniitnl  and  Mtn-Iv  tried, 
K\i'n  uiMiiaii  ri'biikfil  ainl  pniplii'sivd. 
And  -lift  wttrdi  rin-ly  aii'»w«Tfd  bark 
'rh«'  ;;rtiii  |N-r>ua*«ioii  of  whip  ami  Ru-k  ! 

If  liiT  rrv  fmin  tli«'  whippiii';-|Ni^t  and  jail 
l*ieri'i-d  sharp  a<»  tin*  Kfuiti'V  drivni  nail, 


O  woman,  at  ease  in  these  happier  dAvi» 
Forbear  to  judge  of  thy  aisters  waya  f 

How  much  thy  beautiful  life  may  owe 
To  her  Wth  and  courage  thou  e«i«t  D€i 

know. 
Nor  how  from  the  paths  of  thy  calm  re* 

treat 
She  smoothed  the  thorns  with  her  bleeding 

feet. 


SAINT  GREGORY'S  GLEST 

A  TALE  for  Honuin  guides  to  tell 

To  careless,  sight- worn  travellers  still* 

Who  iKutse  beside  the  narrow  cell 
Of  Gregory  on  the  Cslian  Hill. 

One  dav  In^fore  the  monk*s  dour  came 
A  Iteggar.  st notching  empty  palms. 

Fainting  and  fast-sick,  in  the  name 
Of  the  Most  Holy  asking  alms. 

And  the  monk  answered,  '*  All  I  have 
In  this  |MMircell  of  mine  I  gi%'e. 

The  silver  cup  my  mother  gave  ; 

In    Christ *s    name    take    thou    it,   and 
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Years  psissed  ;  and,  called  at  last  to  bear 
Tlie  pastonil  cnM»k  ami  keys  uf  Rome, 

The  ptMir  monk,  in  Saint  IVterV  chair. 
Sat  the  en>wne«l  lord  of  Christenilom. 

"  I*rei»an*  a  feast,*'  .Siint  (irep>ry  cried* 
"  And  lot  twelve  beggars  sit  then>at.** 

The  b(*ggars  came,  and  one  beside. 
An  unknown  stranger,  with  them  sat. 

"  I  asked  thee  not,**  the  Pontiff  s|mke, 
"  O  stRingi'r  ;  but  if  nee<1  lie  thiiif, 

I  bid  thee  weleoiiie,  for  the  sake 
Of  Him  who  is  tliv  l^irtl  ami  mine." 

• 

A  grave,  ealm  fact*  the^tranger  raiftetl. 
Like  His  who  on  (t«>unesaret  tnnl. 

Or  His  on  whom  the  (Miahlfans  ga7e«l, 
Wliosi'  fnriu  wa>  as  the  Sctn  uf  (iud. 

"  KnowVt    thou,*'    he    said,    "thv    gift     uf 
..M  ?•• 

.\n«1  ill  till*  hand  he  lifted  up 
,  The  I'oiititT  niarvfllfil  to  Itfhold 
'       Once  nuin*  his  mother's  silvt-r  cup 
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^Thj  prajen  and  alms  have  risen,  and 
bloom 

Sweetly  among  the  flowers  of  heaven. 
I  am  The  Wonderful,  through  whom 

Whatever  thou  askest  shim  be  given." 

He  spake  and  vanished.     Gregory  fell , 
With  his  twelve  guests  in  mute  accord 

Prone  on  their  faces,  knowing  well 
Their  eyes  of  flesh  had  seen  the  Lord. 

The  old-time  legend  is  not  vain  ; 

Nor  vain  thy  art,  Verona's  Paul, 
Telling  it  o'er  and  o'er  again 

On  gray  Vicenza's  frescoed  wall. 

Still  wheresoever  pity  shares 

Its  bread  with  sorrow,  want,  and  sin. 

And  love  the  beggar's  feast  prepares, 
The  uninvited  Guest  comes  in. 

Unheard,  because  our  ears  are  dull. 
Unseen,  because  our  eyes  are  dim, 

He  walks  our  earth,  The  Wonderful, 
And  all  good  deeds  are  done  to  Him. 


BIRCHBROOK  MILL 

A  K0TELE88  stream,  the  Birchbrook  runs 

Beneath  its  leaning  trees  ; 
That  low,  soft  ripple  is  its  own. 

That  dull  roar  is  the  sea's. 

Of  human  signs  it  sees  alone 
The  distant  church  spire's  tip. 

And,  ghost-like,  on  a  blank  of  gray. 
The  white  sail  of  a  ship. 

So  more  a  toiler  at  the  wheel, 

It  wanders  at  its  will ; 
Xor  dam  nor  pond  is  left  to  tell 

Where  once  was  Birchbrook  mill. 

The  timbers  of  that  mill  have  fed 

Long  since  a  farmer's  fires  ; 
His  doorsteps  are  the  stones  that  ground 

The  harvest  of  his  sires. 

limn  trespassed  here  ;  but  Nature  lost 

No  right  of  her  domain  ; 
She  waited,  and  she  brought  the  old 

Wild  beauty  back  again. 


By  day  the  sunlight  through  the  leaves 
Falls  on  its  moist,  g^en  sod. 

And  wakes  the  violet  bloom  of  spring 
And  autumn's  golden-rod. 

Its  birches  whisper  to  the  wind. 

The  swallow  oips  her  wings 
In  the  cool  spray,  and  on  its  banks 

The  g^y  song-sparrow  sings. 

But  from  it,  when  the  dark  night  falls, 
The  school-g^rl  shrinks  with  dread  ; 

The  farmer,  home-bound  from  his  fields, 
Goes  by  with  quickened  tread. 

They  dare  not  pause  to  hear  the  grind 

Of  shadowy  stone  on  stone  ; 
The  plashing  of  a  water-wheel 

Where  wheel  there  now  is  none. 

Has  not  a  cry  of  pain  been  heard 

Above  the  clattering  mill  ? 
The  pawing  of  an  unseen  horse. 

Who  waits  his  mistress  still  ? 

Yet  never  to  the  listener's  eye 
Has  sieht  confirmed  the  sound  ; 

A  wavermg  birch  line  marks  alone 
The  vacant  pasture  ground. 

No  ghostly  arms  fling  up  to  heaven 

The  agony  of  prayer  ; 
No  spectral  steed  impatient  shakes 

His  white  mane  on  the  air. 

The  meaning  of  that  common  dread 

No  tongue  has  fitly  told  ; 
The  secret  of  the  dark  surmise 

The  brook  and  birches  hold. 

What  nameless  horror  of  the  past 

Broods  here  forevermore  ? 
What  ghost  his  unforeiven  sin 

Is  grinding  o'er  and  o'er  ? 

Does,  then,  immortal  memory  play 

The  actor's  tragic  part. 
Rehearsals  of  a  mortal  life 

And  unveiled  human  heart  ? 

Grod's  pity  spare  a  guilty  soul 

That  drama  of  its  ill. 
And  let  the  scenic  curtain  fall 

On  Birchbrook's  haunted  mill ! 
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THE  TWO   ELIZABETHS 

Read  at  the  nnTeilinc  of  the  hiut  of  EUiabeth 
Fry  at  the  FHenda'  School,  Provideiice,  K.  L 

A.  D.  1207 

Amidst  Thuringia's  wooded  hills  she  dwelt, 
A  high-bom  princess,  servant  of  the  poor. 
Sweetening  with  gracious  words  the  food 
she  dealt 
To  starving  throngs  at  Wartburg's  bla- 
zoned door. 

A  blinded  zealot  held  her  soul  in  chains, 
Crauipe<l  the  sweet  nature  that  he  could 
not  kill, 
Scarred  her  fair  body  with  his  penance- 
pains. 
And  gauged  her  conscience  by  his  narrow 
will. 

God  gave  her  gifts  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
With  fust  and  vigil  she  denied  them  all  ; 

Unquestioning,  with  sad,  jiathetic  face. 
She  followed  lueeklv  at  her  stem  guide's 
call. 

So  drooped  and  died  her  home-blown  rose 
of  bliss 
In  the  chill  rigor  of  a  discipline 
That  tume<l  her  fond  lips  from  her  chil- 
drtMrs  kiss. 
And  made  her  joy  of  motherhood  a  sin. 

To  their  sad  level  by  compassion  led, 
Om*  with  the  low  and  vile  herself  she 
made, 
W*hilc  thankless  misery  mocked  the  hand 
that  f»'d. 
And  hiu^he<i  to  scorn  her  piteous  mas- 
<|uerade. 

But   still,  with  patience   tliat   outwearied 
hate. 
She  gave  her  all  while  yet  she  had  to 
give  ; 
And  then  her  empty  Imnds,  impiirtunate. 
In  pmyor  slir  lifted  tliut  the  ]M>or  might 
livr. 

Sore  prosM^l  by  grirf,  and  wrongs  more 
hitnl  to  liear. 
And  ilwarfed  and  stitleil  by  a  harsli  con- 
trol. 


She  kept  life  fragrant  with  good  deods  aad 
prayer, 
And  fresh  and  pore  the  white  flower  of 
her  souL 

Death  found  her  busy  at  lier  task :  om 
word 
Alone  she  uttered  as  she  uuiaed  to  die^ 
**  Silence  !  '*  —  then  listened  even  mm  oat 
who  heard 
With  song  and  wing  the  angels  drawiag 
nigh  ! 

Now  Fra  Angelico's  roses  fill  her  haiida» 
And,  on   Murillo*8  canvas,   Want    wad 
Fain 
Kneel  at  her  feet.     Her  marble   image 
stands 
W*^orshipped  and  crowned  in  Marlmrg*t 
holy  fane. 

Yea,  wheresoe'er  her  Chorch  its  erorn  np> 
rears, 
W^ide  as  the  world  her  story  still  ia  told ; 
In  manhood  *8  reverence,  woman's  ptayeii 
and  tears. 
She  lives  again  whoee  gimve  it  eentariee 
old. 


And  still,  despite  the  weakness  or  the 
Of  blind  submission  to  the   blind,  ske 
hath 
A  tender  place  in  hearts  of  every  name. 
And  more  than  Rome  owns  Snint  EhMB^ 
beth! 

A.  D.  1780 

Slow  ages  passed  :  and  lo !  another  raine. 
An  English  matron,  in  whose  simple  faitk 

Nor  priestly  rule  nor  ritual  had  claim, 
A  plain,  uneononized  Elizabeth. 

No  sarkfloth   robe,   nor  ashen -sprinkM 
hair. 
Nor  wasting  fast,  nor  sconrge,  nor  vigil 
long. 
Marred  hrr  cnlm  presence.     Gcxl  had  made 
her  fair. 
And  shr  could  do  His  goodly  work  no 
wrong. 

Their  yoke  is  easy  and  their  burden  light 
Whose   sole  confessor  is  the  Christ  of 
God; 


THE   HOMESTEAD 
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Her  quiet    trust  and   faith    transcending 
sight 
Smoothed  to  her  feet  the  difficult  paths 
she  trod. 

And  there  she  walked,  as  duty  hade  her 

go, 
Safe  and  unsuUied  as  a  cloistered  nun, 
Shamed  with  her  plainness  Fashion's  gaudy 

show. 
And  overcame  the  world  she  did  not 

shun. 

In  Earlham's  howers,  in  Flashet's  liberal 
hail, 
In  the  great  city's  restless  crowd  and 
din, 
Her  ear  was  open  to  the  Master's  call. 
And  knew  the  summons  of  His  voice 
within. 

Tender  as  mother,  beautiful  as  wife, 

Amidst  the  throngs  of  prisoned  crime 
she  stood 
In  mcKlest  raiment  faultless  as  her  life. 
The  tvpe  of  England's  worthiest  womau- 
hwxll 

To  melt  the  hearts  that  harshness  turned  to 

stone 

The  sweet  persuasion  of  her  lips  sufficed, 

And  guilt,  which  only  hate  and  fear  bad 

known. 

Saw  in  her  own  the  pitying  love  of  Christ. 

So  wheresoe'er  the  guiding  Spirit  went 
She  followed,  finding  every  prison  cell 

It  opened  for  her  sacred  as  a  tent 

Pitched  by  Grennesaret  or  by  Jacob's  well. 

And  Pride  and  Fashion  felt  her  strong  ap- 
peal. 
And  priest  and  ruler  marvelled  as  they 
saw 
How  hand  in  hand  went  wisdom  with  her 
zeal. 
And  woman's  pity  kept  the  bounds  of 
law. 

She  rests  in  Grod's  peace  ;  but  her  memory 

stirs 

The  air  of  earth  as  with  an  angel's  wings. 

And  warms  and  moves  the  hearts  of  men 

like  hers, 

The  sainted  daughter  of  Hungarian  kings. 


United  now,  the  Briton  and  the  Hun, 
Each,  in   her  own  time,   faithful  unto 
death. 

Live  sister  souls  !  in  name  and  spirit  one, 
Thuringia's  saint  and  our  Elizabeth  ! 


REQUITAL 

As  Islam's  Prophet,  when  his  last  day  drew 
Nigh  to  its  close,  besought  all  men  to 

,^  say 

Whom  he  had  wronged,  to  whom  he  then 
should  pay 
A  debt  forgotten,  or  for  pardon  sue, 
And,  through  the  silence  of  bis  weeping 
friends, 
A  strange  voice  cried  :  "  Thou  owest  me 

a  debt," 
"  Allah    be    praised ! "    he    answered. 
"  Even  yet 
He  gfives  me  power  to  make  to  thee  amends. 
O   friend  !    I   thank  thee  for   thy  timely 
word." 
So  runs  the  tale.    Its  lesson   all  may 

heed. 
For  all  have  sinned  in  thought,  or  word, 
or  deed. 
Or,  like  the  Prophet,  through  neglect  have 

erred. 
All  need  forgiveness,  all  have  debts  to  pay 
Ere  the  night  cometh,  while  it  still  is  day. 


THE   HOMESTEAD 

Against  the  wooded  hills  it  stands. 
Ghost  of  a  dead  home,  staring  through 

Its  broken  lights  on  wasted  lands 
Where  old-time  harvests  grew. 

Unploughed,  unsown,  by  scythe  unshorn. 
The  poor,  forsaken  farm-fields  lio, 

Once  rich  and  rife  with  golden  corn 
And  pale  green  breadths  of  rye. 

Of  healthful  herb  and  flower  bereft, 
The  garden  plot  no  housewife  keeps  ; 

Through  weeds  and  tangle  only  left. 
The  snake,  its  tenant,  creeps. 

A  lilac  spray,  still  blossom-olad. 

Sways  slow  before  the  empty  rooms  ; 

Beside  the  roofless  porch  a  sad 
Pathetic  red  rose  blooms. 
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His  tiAokf  in  mould  and  dust  of  drouth, 
On  floor  and  hearth  the  squirrel  leaves, 

And  in  the  ftrelem  chimney's  mouth 
His  web  the  spider  weaves. 

Tlie  leaning  bam,  about  to  fall, 

Resounds  nu  more  on  huitking  eves  ; 

No  cattle  low  in  yard  or  stall. 
No  thresher  beats  his  sheaves. 

So  Had,  so  drear !     It  seems  almost 

Some  haunting  I*resence  makes  its  sign  ; 

That  down  von  shadowy  lane  some  ghost 
Might  dnve  hb  spectral  kine  I 

O  home  so  desolate  and  lorn  I 

Did  all  thy  nieniories  die  with  thee  ? 

Were  any  wed,  wore  any  bom, 
Beneath  this  low  root -tree  ? 

Whone  axe  the  wall  of  forest  broke, 
And  let  the  waiting  sunshine  through  ? 

What  g(KNlwifi»  sent  the  earliest  smoke 
I'p  the  great  chimney  flue  ? 

Did  rastic  lovers  hither  come  ? 

Did  inaideiiM,  swaying  back  and  forth 
In  rhythmic  gnu!e,  at  wheel  and  loom, 

Make  light  their  toil  with  mirth  ? 

Did  child  feet  patter  on  the  stuir  ? 

Did  boyhood  frolic  in  the  snow  ? 
Did  gray  age,  in  her  ellntw  cliair, 

Knit,  rocking  to  and  fro  ? 

The  murmuring  brook,  the  sighing  breeze, 
The  pine*!i  slow  wlii!«|><*r,  cannot  tell  ; 

Low  mounds  lM>neath  the  heiiiiiH'k-trees 
Keep  the  home  M*cn>ts  well. 

Cease,  mother-land,  to  fondly  Imast 
( If  sons  far  off  who  strive  and  thrive, 

Forgetful  that  em-h  swarming  host 
Must  leave  an  emptier  hive  f 

O  wanderers  fmm  ancestral  soil, 

l.i*uve  iittiMMiie  mill  tuid  e ha fTering  store  : 

(finl  up  >oiir  loins  for  stiinlirr  toil, 
And  btiilil  the  home  oui-e  luon*  ! 

Come  liaek  to  l»:iylMTrv-Nri>iite(l  sIi»|m>s, 
And  fnigmnt  fern,  and  gmund-nut  vine  ; 

lireathe  airn  blown  over  holt  ami  eupM* 
Sweet  with  black  biri'h  and  pine. 


What  matter  if  the  gains  are  miall 
That  life's  essential  wants  supply  ? 

Your  homestead's  title  gives  yoo  all 
That  idle  wealth  can  buy. 

All  that  the  many-dollared  crave. 
The  brick- walled  slaves  of  X^hange  aad 
mart. 
Lawns,  trees,  fresh  air,  and  floweriy  yoi 
have. 
More  dear  for  lack  of  art. 


Your  own  sole  masters. 

With  none  to  bid  you  go  or  stav. 
Till  the  old  flclds  your  fathers  tilled. 

As  manlv  men  as  thev  ! 


With  skill  that  spares  your  toiling 

And  chemic  aid  that  science  brings. 

Reclaim  the  waste  and  outworn  lands, 
And  reign  thereon  as  kings  I 


HOW   THE   ROBIN    CAME 

AN  AL(iONM,)riN  LEGEND 

Happy  young  friends,  sit  by  roe. 
Under  May*8  blown  apple-tree. 
While  these  home-birds  in  and  oat 
Til  rough  tlie  blussftms  flit  about. 
Hear  a  story,  strange  and  old, 
Hv  the  wiUl  red  Indians  told, 
I  low  the  robin  came  to  be  : 
<  )iico  a  gr«*at  chief  left  bin  son,  — 
Well-lM»l<ive<l,  his  only  one,  — 
When  the  Iniv  was  well-nigh  grown. 
In  the  trial-liHlge  alone. 
Ix»ft  for  tortnn*s  long  and  slow 
Youths  like  him  must  undergo. 
Who  their  pride  of  manhcMid  test, 
lacking  water,  food,  and  n*st. 

S<*ven  days  the  fait  he  kept, 
S»ve»  nights  he  never  slept, 
'llien  the  young  Iniv,  wnmg  with 
Weak  from  natiin**s  overstrain. 
Faltering.  nto;in«'tl  a  K»w  c«»m plaint : 
"  .^^pan'  nif.  fathiT.  for  I  faint  !" 
Hut  the  chi«*ftaiii,  liaiightyHL^yed, 
lli«l  bin  pity  in  liin  prifle. 
**  Vuii  shall  )h*  a  hunter  gfMMi, 
Knowing  never  lack  uf  food  : 
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1  be  a  warrior  greafc, 
fox  and  strong  as  bear  ; 
alps  yoar  belt  shall  wear, 
patient  heart  you  wait 
till  your  task. is  done, 
ou  should  starving  die 
it  boy  and  squaw  should  cry 
pon  your  father's  son  ! " 

ixt  mom  the  sun's  first  rays 
1  on  the  hemlock  sprays, 
that  lodge  the  old  chief  sought, 
oiled     samp    and     moose     meat 
rought. 

nd  eat,  my  son  !  "  he  said. 
>und  the  poor  boy  dead  ! 
grief  his  grave  they  made, 
bow  beside  him  laid, 
i  knife,  and  wampum-braid, 
odge-top  overhead, 
r  smooth  its  breast  of  red 
brown  coat  that  it  wore, 
tl,  unknown  before, 
f  with  human  tongue, 
me  not,"  it  said,  or  sung  ; 
rd,  am  still  your  son, 
than  if  hunter  fleet, 
ive,  before  your  feet 
icalps  in  battle  won. 
f  man,  my  song  shall  cheer 
nd  corn-land  ;  hovering  near, 
wigpvam  I  shall  bring 
of  the  coming  spring  ; 
bild  my  voice  shall  know 
loon  of  melting  snow, 
be  maple's  red  bud  swells, 
wind-flower  lifts  its  bells, 
fond  companion 
Jl  henceforth  own  your  son, 
song  shall  testify 
human  kin  am  I." 

e  Indian  legend  saith 
first,  the  robin  came 
sweeter  life  than  death, 
r  hoy,  and  still  the  same, 
oung  friends  doubt  that  this 
obin's  genesis, 
min  is  still  the  myth 
th  he  found  therewith  : 
mtleness  belong 
aknown  to  pride  and  wrong  ; 
r  far  than  hate  is  praise,  — 
>  tings  than  he  who  slays. 


BANISHED     FROM     MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

1660 

On  a  painting  by  £.  A.  Abbey.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  Oct.  10, 
1(158,  that  **  any  person  or  persons  of  the  cuisea 
sect  of  Qnakeni "  should,  on  conviction  of  the 
same,  be  banished,  on  pain  of  death,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commonwealth. 

Over  the  threshold  of  his  pleasant  home 
Set  in  green  clearings  passed  the  exiled 

Friend, 
In  simple  trust,  misdoubting  not  the  end. 
**  Dear  heart  of  mine  1  "  he  said,  **  the  time 

has  come 
To  trust  the  Lord  for  shelter."     One  long 
gaze 
The   good  wife  turned  on  each  familiar 

thing,  — 
The  lowing  kine,  the  orchard  blossoming, 
The  open  door  that  showed  the  hearth-fire  s 

blaze,  — 
And  calmly  answered,  "  Yes,  He  will  pro- 
vide." 
Silent  and  slow  they  crossed  the  home- 
stead's bound. 
Lingering  the    longest  by  their  child's 
grave-mound. 
"  Move  on,  or  stay  and  hang  1 "  the  sheriff 

cried. 
They  left  behind  them  more  than  home  or 

land. 
And  set  sad  faces  to  an  alien  strand. 

Safer  with  winds  and  waves  than  human 
wrath. 
With  ravening  wolves  than  those  whose 

zeal  for  God 
Was  cruelty  to  man,  the  exiles  trod 
Drear  leagues  of  forest  without  guide  or 

path. 
Or  launching  frail  boats  on  the  uncharted 
sea. 
Round  storm-vexed  capes,  whose  teeth  of 

g^ranite  ground 
The  waves  to  foam,  their  perilous  way 
they  wound, 
Enduring  all  things  so  their  souls  were  free. 
Oh,  true  confessors,  shaming  them  who  did 
Anew  the  wrong  their  iHlg^im  Fathers 
bore ! 
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For  you  the  Mayflower  spread  her  lail 

ouco  more, 
Freighted  with  aouIk,  to  all  that  duty  bid 
Faithful  as  they  who  sought  au  unknown 

laud, 
O'er  wintry  seas,  from  Holland's  Hook  of 

Sand ! 

So  from  his  lost  home  to  the  darkening  main, 
Bodeful  of  stonu,  stout  Macy  held  his 

way, 
And,  when  the  green  shore  blended  with 
the  gray, 
His  poor  wife  moaned  :  **  Let  us  turn  back 

again. 
**  Nay,  woman,  weak  of  faith,  kneel  down,** 
said  he, 
"  And  say  thy  prayers  :  the  Liord  himself 

will  steer ; 
And  le<l  bv  Him,  nor  man  nor  devils  I 
fear ! "  . 

So  the  gray  Southwicks,  from  a  rainy  sea. 
Saw,  far  and  faint,  the  loom  of  laud,  and 
gave 
With  feeble  voices  tliaiiks  for   friendly 

ground 
Whereon  to  rest   their  weary   feet,  and 
found 
A  peai*eful  death-bod  and  a  (fuiet  grave 
Where,  oeeau-walled,  and  wiser  than   his 

The   lord  of   Shelter  scorned   the   bigot*s 
rage. 

A(|uidiieck*.H  i.*»le,  Nantuoket*s  lonely  shores. 
And  Indian-haunted  Xarragansett  saw 
The    wav-worn    travellers    round    their 
cum  I  hH  re  draw. 

Or  heartl  the  plashing  uf  their  weary  oars. 

And  evi-ry  place  whcrctin  they  rested  grew 
HappiiT  f«>r  pure  and  gnu'ious  wonmn-  j 

h«HN|, 

And  luiMi  whofto  names  fur  stainless  lionor 

SttNMl, 

FoundtTH  I  if  .^tiit«'s  aii«|  rulers  wisi*  and  true. 

Thi*  Mum*  of  history  vet  sluill  make  amends 

Ti»  tlioso  who  fn*«-dom,  |N>nce,  and  justice 

t:in;;ht,  I 

lU*}oiiil  their  fhirk  ag«*   le<l  the  van  of   ' 

lhoii|>ht. 
And  Ifft  iiiifnrfrited  tlie  name  of  Friends. 
C)    liioth«'r    .^tate,  how    fi>iKMl   w;ts  thv   de- 

•»i«^n  ! 
The  gain   was  theirs,   the    hiss   ahme   was 

thine. 


THE  BROWN  DWARF  OF  RUGEN 

The  hint  of  this  ballad  b  ffowid  m  Andt's 
Marchen,  Berlin.  181(1.  Th«  ballad  a|ipm«4 
first  in  Si.  A'lcWtu,  whose  vonng  rvadefs  weiv 
advised,  while  smiliiig  at  the  absurd  aapenai- 
tion,  to  remember  that  bad  eompaaioiialup  mmk 
evil  luibita,  desires,  and  paasioiM  aiv  moiv  to 
be  dreaded  now  than  the  Elves  and  Trolls  wIm 
frightened  the  children  of  past 


The  pleasant  isle  of  Riigen  looks  the  Baltie 
water  o'er. 

To  the  silver-sanded  beaches  of  the  Pom- 
eranian shore  ; 


And  in  the  town  of  Rambin  a  little  boj 

maid 
Plucked  the  meadow-flowers  together 

in  the  sea-surf  played. 


Alike  were  they  in  beauty  if  not  io  their 

degree  : 
He  was  the  Amptman*s  first-bom,  tbe  mil- 

ler*s  child  was  she. 

Now  of  old  the  isle  of  Riigen  waa  full  ol 

Dwarfs  and  Trolls, 
The    brown-faee<]    little     Earih-men,    the 

people  without  souls  ; 

Anil  for  every  man  and  woman  in  Rugea*s 

island  found 
Walking  in  air  and  sunshine,  a  Tndl  was 

undergrouml. 

It  clianctHl  the  little  maiden,  one  moRiiag* 

stnilled  away 
Among  the  hauntiMl  Nine  Hills,  wbrre 

elves  and  gi>blins  play. 


That  day,  in  liarlev  fields  below,  the 

vesters  had  known 
Of  evil  voices  in  tbe   air,  and  beard 

small  horns  blown. 


She  came  not  liack  ;  the  search  for  her  L 
field  iiiid  winnI  was  vain  : 

Thev  crie«l  h«*r  eaM,  thev  cried  ber  w< 
but  she  came  ni>t  again. 

**  She  *s  d«»wn  am«>iig  the   Brown  Dwarf*. 

said  the  dn'aiii-wives  wise  ami  tild. 
And  pmyiTH  wi*n*  made,  ami  maM«»s 

ami  Rambin*s  church  bell  tuUrd 
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Five  jean  her  father  mourned  her ;  and 

then  John  Deitrich  said  : 
''I  will  find   my  little  playmate,  be  she 

alive  or  dead." 

He  watched  among  the  Nine  Hills,  he 
heard  the  Brown  Dwarfs  sing. 

And  saw  them  dance  by  moonlight  merrily 
in  a  ring. 

And  when  their  gay-robed  leader  tossed  up 

his  cap  of  red. 
Young  Deitrich  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and 

thrust  it  on  his  head. 

The  Troll  came  crouching  at  his  feet  and 
wept  for  lack  of  it. 
Oh,  give  me  back  my  magic  cap,  for  your 
great  head  unfit ! " 

«  Nay,"  Deitrich  said  ;  "  the  Dwarf  who 
throws  his  charmSd  cap  away, 

Must  serve  its  finder  at  his  will,  and  for 
his  folly  pay. 

^  Yon  stole  my  pretty  Lisbeth,  and  hid  her 

in  the  earth  ; 
And  you  shall  ope  the  door  of  glass  and  let 

me  lead  her  forth." 

**  She  will  not  come  ;  she 's  one  of  us  ;  she  *s 
mine  I "  the  Brown  Dwarf  said  ; 

''The  day  is  set,  the  cake  is  baked,  to-mor- 
row we  shall  wed." 

"The fell  fiend  fetch  thee  ! "  Deitrich  cried, 
*<  and  keep  thy  foul  tongue  still. 

QMl\  open,  to  thy  evU  world;  the  glass 
door  of  the  hill  I " 

***«  Dwarf  obeyed  ;  and  youth  and  Troll 
down  the  long  stairway  passed, 

^d  saw  in  dim  and  sunless  Ught  a  country 
strange  and  vast. 

''  «ird,  rich,  and   wonderful,  he   saw   the 
_         elfin  under-landy  — 
^  pftlioes  of  precious  stones,  its  streets  of 
golden  sand. 

^  came  onto  a  banquet-hall  with  tables 
—^    richly  spread, 

^neie  a  Yoong  maiden  served  to  him  the 
tea  wine  and  the  bread. 


How  fair  she  seemed  among  the  Trolls  so 

ugly  and  so  wild  ! 
Yet  pale  and  very  sorrowful,  like  one  who 

never  smiled  ! 

Her  low,  sweet  voice,  her  g^ld-brown  hair, 
her  tender  blue  eyes  seemed 

Like  something  he  had  seen  elsewhere  or 
something  he  had  dreamed. 

He  looked  ;  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  ;  he 

knew  the  long-lost  one  ; 
<*  O  Lisbeth  !  See  thy  playmate  —  I  am  the 

Amptman's  son  ! " 

She  leaned  her  fair  head  on  his  breast,  and 
through  her  sobs  she  spoke  : 

''Oh,  take  me  from  this  evil  place,  and 
from  the  elfin  folk  ! 

**  And  let  me  tread  the  grass-g^en  fields 
and  smell  the  fiowers  again. 

And  feel  the  soft  wind  on  my  cheek  and 
hear  the  dropping  rain  ! 

''And   6h,   to  hear  the  singing  bird,   the 

rustling  of  the  tree. 
The  lowing  cows,  the  bleat  of  sheep,  the 

voices  of  the  sea  ; 

"  And  oh,  upon  my  father's  knee  to  sit  be- 
side the  door, 

And  hear  the  bell  of  vespers  ring  in  Ram- 
bin  church  once  more  ! " 

He   kissed  her  cheek,  he  kissed  her  lips  ; 

the  Brown  Dwarf  groaned  to  see. 
And  tore  his  tangled  hair  and  ground  his 

long  teeth  angrily. 

But  Deitrich  said  :  "For  five  long  years 
this  tender  Christian  maid 

Has  served  you  in  your  evil  world,  and  well 
must  she  be  paid  ! 

"  Haste  !  —  hither  bring  me  precious  g^ms, 

the  richest  in  your  store  ; 
Then  when  we  pass  the  gate  of  glass,  you  '11 

take  your  cap  once  more." 

No  choice  was  left  the  baffled  Troll,  and, 

murmuring,  he  obeyed, 
And  filled  the  pockets  of  the  youth  and 

apron  of  the  maid. 
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Tbej    left   the  dreadful  under-land  and 

paused  the  gate  uf  glau  ; 
They  felt  the  sunshine's  warm  caress,  thej 

trod  the  soft,  green  grass. 

And  when,  beneath,  they  saw  the  Dwarf 
stretch  up  to  them  his  brown 

And  crooked  cUw-like  ftngers,  thej  tossed 
his  red  cap  down. 

Oh,  never  shone  so  bright  a  sun,  was  never 

skj  so  blue. 
As  hand  in  hand  thev  homeward  walked 

the  pleasant  meadom-s  through  I 

And  never  sang  the  birds  so  sweet  in  Ram- 
bin's  woods  Itefore, 

And  never  washed  the  waves  so  soft  along 
the  Baltic  shore 


•*  ; 


And  when  beneath  his  door-yard  trees  the 

father  met  his  child. 
The  bells  nmg  out  their  merriest  peal,  the 

folks  with  joy  ran  wild. 


And  soon  from  Kambin*s  holy  chunrh  tj 
twain  came  forth  as  one. 

The  Amptman  kissed  a  daughter,  the  mi 
ler  blest  a  son. 

John  Dcitrich's  fame  went  far  and  wid 
and  nunc  and  maid  crooned  o*er 

Their  cradle  song  :  '*  Sleep  on,  sleep  wri 
the  Trolls  shall  come  no  mere  !  ** 

For  in  the  haunted  Nine   Hills  be  set 

cross  of  stone  ; 
And  Elf  and  Brown  Dwarf  sought  in  vai 

a  door  where  door  was  ntme. 

The  tower  he  built  in  Rambin,  fair  Riigea 

pride  and  lioast. 
Looked  oVr  tlie  Biiltic  water  to  the  Pom 

ranian  coast ; 

And,  for  his  worth  ennobled,  and  rich  b 

voml  compare. 
Count  bcitrich  and  his  lovely  bride  d« 

long  and  happy  there. 
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THE  FROST  SPIRIT 

He  comes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
comes  I  Yoa  may  trace  his  foot- 
steps now 

On  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields 
and  the  brown  hill's  withered  brow. 

He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old 
trees  where  their  pleasant  green 
came  forth, 

Ajad  the  winds,  which  follow  wherever  he 
goes,  have  shaken  them  down  to 
earth. 

He  <!ome8,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 

comes  !  from  the  frozen  Labrador, 
^rom  the  ic j  bridge  of  the  Northern  seas, 

which  the  white  bear  wanders  o'er, 
^Here  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice, 

and  the  luckless  forms  below 
^  the  sunless  cold  of  the  lingering  night 

into  marble  statues  grow  I 

««  comes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
comes  I    on   the  rushing   Northern 
blast, 
"^d  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed 
_^      as  his  fearful  breath  went  past. 
^  ^th  an  nnscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on, 
^v        where  the  fires  of  Hecla  glow 
'  ^  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the 
ancient  ice  below. 

"*  comes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
^  comes  !  and  the  quiet  lake  shall  feel 
^  torpid  touch  of  his  glazine  breath,  and 

nng  to  the  skaters  heel ; 
^  the  streams    which    danced  on   the 

broken  rocks,  or  sang  to  the  leaning 

grass, 
Shall  bow  again  to  their  winter  chain,  and 

in  mournful  silence  pass. 

fle  comes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
comes  I    Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may, 


And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlor-fire 

his  evil  power  away  ; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round,  when 

that  firelight  dances  high. 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend 

as  his  sounding  wing  goes  by  ! 


THE  MERRIMAC 

"  The  Indians  speak  of  a  beautiful  river,  fttr 
to  the  south,  xvhich  they  call  Merrimac.'*  — 

SlEUB  DB  MOMTS,  1004. 

Stream  of  my  fathers  I  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill ; 
Poured  slantwise  down  the  long  defile. 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  them  smile. 
I  see  the  winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  belt  of  gold. 
And  following  down  its  wavy  line. 
Its  sparkling  waters  blend  with  thine. 
There  's  not  a  tree  upon  thy  side. 
Nor  rock,  which  thy  returning  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  and  stark 
Above  thy  evening  water-mark  ; 
No  calm  cove  with  its  rocky  hem. 
No  isle  whose  emerald  swells  beg^m 
Thy  broad,  smooth  current  ;  not  a  sail 
Bowed  to  the  freshening  ocean  gale  ; 
No  small  boat  with  its  busy  oars. 
Nor  gray  wall  sloping  to  thy  shores  ; 
Nor  farm-house  with  its  maple  shade. 
Or  rigid  poplar  colonnade, 
But  lies  aistinct  and  full  in  sight. 
Beneath  this  gush  of  sunset  light. 
Centuries  ago,  that  harbor-bar. 
Stretching  its  length  of  foam  afar. 
And  Salisbury's  l>each  of  shining  sand. 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strand. 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tiny  sail. 
Flit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale  ; 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waters  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearts  of  oak, 
As  brightly  on  the  voyager's  eye. 


«4« 
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Weary  of  forest,  sea,  and  skj. 

Breaking  the  dul!  continuous  wood, 

The  Merriniac  rolled  down  his  Hood  ; 

Mingling  that  clear  pellucid  brook. 

Which  channels  vast  Agioochook 

Wh(*n  spring-time's  sun  and  shower  unlock 

The  frozen  fountains  of  the  rock. 

And  more  abundant  waters  given 

From    that   pure    lake,    **The    Smile    of 

Heaven," 
Tributes  from  vale  and  mountain-side,  — 
With  oi'ean's  dark,  eternal  tide  ! 

On  yonder  rocky  cape,  which  braves 
The  stormy  challenge  of  the  waves. 
Midst  tangled  vine  and  dwarfish  wood, 
The  liardy  Anglo-Saxon  stood, 
Planting  upon  the  topmost  erag 
The  staff  of  England's  lmttK*-t1ag  ; 
And,  wliile  from  nut  its  heavy  fold 
Saint  (ieorge*s  crimson  cross  unrolled, 
MidHt  roll  of  drum  and  trumpi't  blare, 
And  wea|H>nH  brandishing  in  air. 
He  gave  to  that  lone  pnuuontory 
The  sweetest  name  in  all  his  storv  ; 
Of  her,  the  Hower  of  Islam*s  daughters, 
Whose    )uirt*ms    look   on    Stiuiibours   wa- 
ters. — 
Who,  when  the  chance  of  war  ha4l  bound 
T)k'  Mo>lem  chain  his  linil»s  anmnd, 
Wn*atli«*d  oVr  with  Hilk  that  imn  chain, 
SooIIkmI  with  her  smiles  his  hours  of  pain. 
Ami  fondiv  to  her  vouthful  slave 
A  deanT  gift  than  fn*e4lom  gave. 

But  liNik  I  the  yellow  light  no  more 
StreriiiiH  down  on  wave  and  venlant  shore  ; 
And  ricarlv  on  the  calm  air  swells 
Till*  twilight  voire  of  disttunt  U*Ils. 
From  Ocean's  Imkoiii.  wliiti*  and  thin, 
Till*  uii^t'*  eoiue  slowly  rolling  in  ; 
HilU,  w<hmN,  the  rivrr\  nM-ky  rim, 
AniiiUt  till*  M*a-like  va|Mir  swiin. 
While  voihIiT  lonely  co:i-Ht -light,  set 
Within  its  w:iv(*-wa.sht'd  miiuin*t, 
ll:«lf  qiirn«>lifd,  »  lM>:inileM  Htar  and  pale, 
Shines  dimly  thnnigh  itn  cloudy  veil  ! 

Ilniiif  iif  iiiv  f:ith<*r'«  ! —  I  have  ntiNNl 
WlitTi*  IliifUtiii  rolb'd  lii<t  Innllv  ihMMl  : 
S'i'ii  MinriM*  x^-sx  imd  MiiiM>t  fad«* 
AInii;;  Ihh  frouiiiiijr  |':ili^:tilf  ; 
L«H»ki'il  ilown  tlif  A|ipHhi«'liian  |N*ak 
Ou  .fiiiiiata'H  ••ilvt-r  ntn'uk  ; 
Ha\e  •M-rii  along  hih  valley  gh*am 


The  Mohawk's  softly  winding  stream ; 
The  level  light  of  sunset  shine 
Through  bruad  Potomac's  hem  of  pine  ; 
And  autumn's  rainbow- tinted  banner 
Hang  lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna  ; 
Yet  wheresoe'er  his  step  might  be, 
lliy  wandering  child  looked  back  to  tlMC ! 
Heard  in  his  dreams  thy  river's  sound 
Of  murmuring  on  its  pebbly  bound. 
The  unforgotten  swell  and  roar 
Of  waves  on  thy  familiar  shore  ; 
And  saw,  amidHt  the  curtained  gloom 
And  quiet  of  his  lonely  room. 
Thy  sunset  scenes  before  him  pam  ; 
As,  in  Agrippa's  magic  glass. 
The  love<l  and  lost  arose  to  view, 
IU*memlK>rvd  gn>ves  in  greenness  grew. 
Bathed  still  in  childho(Nl*s  morning  dew. 
Along  wliose  bowers  of  beauty  swept 
Whatever  Memory's  nHmrnem  wept. 
Sweet  faces,  which  the  chamel  kept. 
Young,  gentle  eyes,  which  long  had  slept  ; 
And  while  the  giizer  leaned  to  trace, 
More  near,  some  dear  familiar  faiv. 
He  wept  to  timl  the  vision  flown,  — 
A  phantom  and  a  dream  alone  I 


HAMPTON    BEACH 

The  sunlight  glitters  keen  and  bright. 

When*,  miles  away. 
Lies  stretching  to  my  dazzled  sight 
A  lumimuiH  U'lt,  a  miftty  light. 
Beyond  the  ilark  pine  bluffs  and  wastes  uf 
sandy  gray. 


The  triMnuliHis  iiluulow  of  the  S 

Ag:iinHt  its  ground 
Of  silvery  light,  rock,  bill,  and  trrr. 
Still  as  a  picture,  clear  and  free. 
With  varying  outline  mark  the  coast    fur 
milen  anmml. 

On  —  on  —  we  tn*a«l  with  hKMe-tlur.K 

Our  s«*award  way, 
Tlirongli  dark-gn*en  fields  and  M< 

ing  gniin, 

Where  the  wild  liri(>r-nMe  nkirtit  the  lanr. 
And  ImmuU  alM>vf  mir  heaiis  the  tUiwrring 
locu<«t  >pray. 

Ha  !  like  :i  kind  hand  on  my  bn«w 

(.'«»ni«'s  tbiH  fn'rdi  breeze. 
Cooling  its  dull  and  feverish  glow. 


A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER 
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WhUe  through  my  being  seems  to  flow 
The  breath  of  a  new  life,  the  healing  of 
the  seas ! 


Now  rest  we,  where  this  gnasy  mound 

His  feet  hath  set 
In  the  great  waters,  which  have  bound 
His  granite  ankles  greenly  round 
With  u>ng  and  tangled  moss,  and  weeds 
with  coot  spray  wet. 

Good-by  to  Pain  and  Care  I  I  take 

Mine  ease  to-day : 
Here  where  these  sunny  ¥raters  break, 
And  ripples  this  keen  breeze,  I  shake 
All   bnraeus  from  the  heart,  all    weary 
thoughts  away. 

I  draw  a  freer  breath,  I  seem 

Like  all  I  see  — 
Waves  in    the   sun,    the   white-winged 

gleam 
Of  searbirds  in  the  slanting  beam. 
And  far-ojff  sails  which  flit  before  the  south- 
wind  free. 

So  when  Time's  veil  shall  fall  asunder, 

The  soul  may  know 
No  fearful  change,  nor  sudden  wonder, 
Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under, 
Bat  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the 
vastness  grow. 

And    all    we    shrink    from    now    may 
seem 
No  new  revealing ; 
Familiar  as  our  childhood's  stream. 
Or  pleasant  memory  of  a  dream 
The  loved  and  cherislied   Past  upon   the 
new  life  stealing. 

Serene  and  mild  the  untried  light 

May  have  its  dawning ; 
And,  as  in  summer's  northern  night 
The  evening  and  the  dawn  unite, 
The  sunset  hues  of  Time  blend  with  the 
•ool's  new  morning. 

I  sit  alone  ;  in  foam  and  spray 

Wave  after  wave 
Breaks  on   the  rocks  which,  stem  and 

gray* 

Sboolder  the  broken  tide  away. 
Or  murmurs  hoarse  and  strong   through 
mossy  cleft  and  cave. 


What  heed  I  of  the  dusty  land 

And  noisy  town  ? 
I  see  the  mighty  deep  expand 
From  its  wbit^  line  of  glimmering  sand 
To   where   the   blue   of   heaven  on  bluer 
waves  shuts  down  I 

In  listless  quietude  of  mind, 

I  yield  to  all 
The  change  of  cloud  and  wave  and  wind; 
And  passive  on  the  flood  reclined, 
I  wander  with  the  waves,  and  with  them 
rise  and  fall. 

But  look,  thou  tlreamer  !  wave  and  shore 

In  shadow  lie  ; 
The  night-wind  warns  me  back  once  more 
To  where,  my  native  hill-tops  o'er, 
Bends  like  an  arch  of  fire  the  glowing  sun- 
set sky. 

So  then,  beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  farewell  ! 

I  bear  with  me 
No  token  stone  nor  glittering  shell, 
But  long  and  oft  shall  Memory  tell 
Of  this  brief  thoughtful  hour  of  musing  by 
the  Sea. 


A   DREAM    OF   SUMMER 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June 

Tlie  southwest  breezes  play  ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Ang^l  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear  ; 
Agfain  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth. 

Again  the  streams  g^h  clear. 

The  fox  his  hillside  cell  forsakes, 
The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook, 

The  bluebird  in  the  meadow  brakes 
Is  singing  with  the  brook. 

"  Bear  up,  O  Mother  Nature  ! "  cry 
Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free  ; 
Our  winter  voices  prophesy 
Of  summer  days  to  thee  I  " 


« 


So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear 
O'erswept  from  Memory's  frozen  pole. 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Reviving  Hope  and  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers. 
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And  Ih)w  beneath  the  winter's  snow 
Lie  genus  of  summer  flowers  I 

The  Nieht  is  mother  of  the  Daj, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  u|N>n  old  Dei'av 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starliriit  lurks. 

Through  showcm  the  suiioeains  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  His  hope  with  aU  I 


THE   LAKESIDE 

TnE  shadows  round  the  inland  sea 

Are  deepening  into  night  ; 
Slow  up  the  slopes  of  OnHipee 

They  c\i»Mf  the  lessening  light. 
Tired  of  the  long  day's  blinding  heat, 

I  rest  my  languid  eye, 
Lake  of  the  HilU  !  whore,  cool  and  sweet, 

Thr  sunset  waters  lie  I 

m 

Along  the  sky,  in  wavy  lines, 

OVr  isle  and  reach  and  bav, 
Green-beltiHl  with  etenml  pines, 

The  mountains  stretch  awav. 
Bt*low,  the  maple  masses  sleep 

Where  Hhorc  with  water  blends, 
While  midway  ou  the  tnint|uil  deep 

The  evening  light  descends. 

So  seemt^d  it  when  yon  hill's  red  crown. 

Of  old,  the  Indian  trod, 
And,  through  the  sunset  air,  looked  down 

l'|Hin  the  Smile  of  (iod. 
To  him  of  light  ami  Hhade  the  laws 

No  forest  Kkr|itie  taught  ; 
llieir  living  and  etenml  Cause 

Hi.H  truer  in»tinct  sought. 

He  *3kw  tliejM*  inountaiuH  in  the  light 

Which  now  ucnR«s  them  }tliim*s  ; 
This  lake,  in  summer  sunset  bright. 

Walled  rountl  with  MuiiU'riiig  pines, 
(iod   near  him   M.*enu*d  ;  from   earth   and 
Hki«'H 

Hin  loviii);  voice  he  heanl. 
As,  iiii'v  to  f.icf.  ill  I*:imdi!M*, 

Miin  ^IimmI  iN'fttn*  the  I«onl. 

Tlmnkii,  O  our  Father  !  that,  like  him, 

'n»>  tf  nder  love  I  jm'c. 
In  radiant  hill  and  woodland  dim. 


I 


And  tinted  sunset 
For  not  in  mockery  doit  Tboa  fill 

Our  earth  with  light  and  grace  ; 
Thou  hid'st  no  dark  and  cruel  will 

Behind  Thy  smiling  face  I 


AUTUMN   THOUGHTS 

Gone  hath  the  Spring,  with  all  its  flofi 
And    gone    the    Summer's    pomp 
show. 

And  Autunm,  in  his  leafless  bowen, 
Is  waiting  for  the  Winter's  snow. 

I  said  to  Earth,  so  cold  and  erav, 
"  \n  emblem  of  mys4.*lf  thou  art.** 

**  Not  so,"  the  Earth  did  seem  to  say, 
**  For    Spring    shall   warm    mj   fn 
heart." 

I  soothe  my  wintry  sleep  with  dreams 
Of  warmer  sun  and  softer  rain. 

And  wait  to  hear  the  sound  of  streams 
And  songs  of  merrj'  birds  again. 


!  But  thou,  from  whom  the  Spring  1 
gone, 

For  whom  the  flowers  no  longer  Idoe 
i   Who  standcst  blighted  and  forlorn. 

Like  Autumn  waiting  for  the  snow ; 

No  hope  is  thine  of  sunnier  honn, 
I       Thy  Winter  shall  no  more  depart  ; 
I  No  Spring  revive  thy  wasteil  flowers. 
Nor  Summer  warm  thv  fruien  heart. 


ON      RKCKIVING     AN      E.AGLl 
(jLILL  KkO.M   LAKE  SUTERIO 

Am.  dav  the  darkness  and  the  cokl 
V\wn  my  heart  ha%'e  lain. 

Like  nhadowH  on  th«»  winter  sky, 
Like  frost  u|M»n  tht*  pane  ; 


But  now  my  tori>id  fancy 
.Viid,  «iii  tliy  Fji|rlc*«i  plume, 

Ki«U'!t  fttrtli,  like  Sindlmil  f>n  hi«  biidf 
Or  wit«'h  u|»iiii  her  bnHun  ! 

IWIitw  iiif  niar  the  rtM*king  pines, 
lieftiH'  nil'  spreads  the  lake 

WhoM>  li>iig  and  «>iili*nin<-»4>unding  va 
Again»t  the  suiL<u*t  brvak. 


APRIL 
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be  wild  Rioe-Eater  thresh 
nun  he  has  not  sown  ; 
ith  flashing  scythe  of  fire, 
rairie  harvest  mown ! 

le  far-off  voyager's  horn ; 
the  Yankee's  trail,  — 
on  every  monntain-pass, 
ery  stream  his  sail. 

(t,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
bis  pedler  show ; 
hty  mingling  with  the  mean, 
>f ty  with  the  low. 

littling  by  St.  Mary's  Falls, 
his  loaded  wain  ; 
iasuring  o'er  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
eager  eyes  of  gain. 

le  mattock  in  the  mine, 
xe-stroke  in  the  dell, 
nor  from  the  Indian  lodge, 
esuit  chapel  bell ! 

i  swarthy  trappers  come 
Mississippi's  springs  ; 
r-chiefs  with  their  painted  brows, 
rests  of  eagle  wings. 

the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 
teamer  smokes  and  raves  ; 
f  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
e  old  Indian  graves. 

he  tread  of  pioneers 
itions  yet  to  be  ; 

it  low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
roll  a  human  sea. 

liments  of  empire  here 
plastic  yet  and  warm  ; 
&Q8  of  a  mighty  world 
undiug  into  form  ! 

tide  and  jostling  fragment  soon 
tting  place  shall  find,  — 
^  material  of  a  State, 
iQsele  and  its  mind  ! 

'estering  still,  the  star  which  leads 
^ew  World  in  its  train 
>ped  with  fire  the  icy  spears 
■any  a  mountain  chain. 


The  snowy  cones  of  Oregon 

Are  kindling  on  its  way  ; 
And  California's  golden  sands 

Gleam  brighter  in  its  ray  I 

Then  blessings  on  thy  eagle  quill. 

As,  wandering  far  and  wide, 
I  thank  thee  for  this  twilight  dream 

And  Fancy's  airy  ride  I 

Tet,  welcomer  than  regal  plumes, 

Which  Western  trappers  find. 
Thy  free  and  pleasant  thoughts,  chance 
sown. 

Like  featheifs  on  the  wind. 

Thy  symbol  be  the  mountain-bird. 
Whose  glistening  quill  I  hold  ; 

Thy  home  the  ample  air  of  hope. 
And  memory's  sunset  gold  I 

In  thee,  let  joy  with  duty  join, 

And 'Strength  unite  with  love. 
The  eagle's  pinions  folding  round 

The  warm  heart  of  the  dove  I 

So,  when  in  darkness  sleeps  the  vale 
Where  still  the  blind  bird  clings, 

The  sunshine  of  the  upper  sky 
Shall  glitter  on  thy  wings  ! 

APRIL 

'*  The  spring  comes  slowly  up  tins  way." 

Chrittabel. 

*T  IS  the  noon  of  the  spring-time,  yet  never 

a  bird 
In  the  wind-shaken  elm  or  the  maple   is 

heard ; 
For  green  meadow-g^rasses  wide  levels  of 

snow, 
And  blowing  of  drifts  where   the   crocus 

should  blow  ; 
Where  wind-flower  and  violet,  amber  and 

white, 
On  south-sloping  brooksides  should  smile 

in  the  light, 
O'er  the  cold   winter-beds  of  their  late- 
waking  roots 
The    frosty   flake   eddies,  the    ice-crystal 

shoots  ; 
And,  longing  for  light,  under  wind-driven 
I  heaps. 
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Round    the   boles  of    the  pine-wood  the 

ground-laurel  cree|>s, 
Unkiiuied  of  the  sunshine,  unhaptized  of 

showers. 
With  buds  81'arcely  swelled,  which  should 

bunt  iutu  riowvrs ! 
We  wait  for  thy  comiug,  sweet  wind  of  the 

south  I 
For  the  touch  of  thy  light  wings,  the  kiss 

of  tliv  mouth ; 
For  the  yearly  evangel  thou  bearest  from 

God, 
Resurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the 

sod! 
Up  our  long  river-valley,  for  days,  have  not 

ceased 
The  wail  and  the  shriek  of  the  bitter  north- 
east. 
Raw  and  chill,  as  if  winnowed  through  ices 

and  Hnow, 
All  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  wild  Es- 
quimau, 
Until  all  our  dreams  of  the  land  of  the  blest. 
Like  tluit  red  hunter*s,  turn  to  the  sunny* 

south  west. 
()  soul  of  the  spring-time,  its  light  and  its 

breath. 
Bring  warmth  to  this  coldness,  bring  life  to 

this  death  ; 
Renew  the  great  minu*le  ;  let  us  l)ehold 
The  stone  fn>m  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre 

ntUeil, 
And  Nature,  like  Ijizarus,  rise,  as  of  old  ! 
Let  our  fiiith,  which  in  darkness  and  cold- 
ness has  lain, 
Revive  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness 

again. 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of 

tn*e 
The  symlM»ls  and  types  of  our  destiny  see  ; 
Tlie  life  of  the  spring-time,  the  life  of  tlie 

wliolc. 
And,  as  sun  to  the  sleeping  earth,  love  to 

the  soul ! 

IMCTIKKS 
I 

LlftiiT,  wamitht  and  ^pmuting  greenness, 

and  o*cr  all 
liliir,  fttaiiilcsN,  Htt'i'l-bright  ether,  raining 

d«»wn 
Trantiiiillity  upon  the  d(N'|>-buNhe<l  town, 
The  fnvHhciiing  meadows,  and  the    hi 

sides  brown  ; 


Voice  of  the  wett-wind  from  thm  hSSk 
of  pine, 
And  the  brimmed  river  from  its  dutuit  faS^ 
Low  hum  of  bees,  and  joyous  interlMia 
Of  binl-songs  in  the  stremmlet-akiiti^f 

wood,  — 
Heralds  and   prophecies  of   soand   ud 

sight. 
Blessed  forenmuers  of  the  warmtli  ud 
light. 
Attendant  angels  to  the  house  of  prmyer, 
With  reverent  footsteps  keeping  pact 
with  mine, — 
Once  more,  through  God*s  great  love,  with 

you  I  share 
A  morn  of  resurrection  sweet  and  fair 

As  that  which  saw,  of  old,  in  Palestim* 
Immortal  Love  uprising  in  fresh  bloom 
From  the  dark  night  and  winter  of  tht 
tomb  I 

II 

'hite  m-ith  its  sun-bleached  dust,  the  patlh 
wav  winds 
efore  me  ;  dust  is  on  the  shninken ; 
^nd  on  thit  trees  beneath 
I  |»ass  ; 
lil  screen  against  the  Hnnler  of  tht 
sky, 
V  ho,  glaring  on  me  with  his  lidless  cvts. 
While  mounting  with  his  dog-star  high 
and  higher 
Am^usli«><l  in  light  intolerable,  unbinds 
The  burnished  quiver  of  his  shafts  if 

ftre. 
^tween  me  and  the   hot  fields   of  Ua 
Scnith 
tremnlous  glow,  as  from  a  fi 
mouth, 
rlimmers  and  swims  before  mr 
sight. 
As  if  the  burning  arrows  of  hia 
Brttke  as  they  ffll,  aiMl  shattered 
Hght\ 

nny^wk  I  feel  the  western  wimL 

And  lu*ar  it  telling  t«i  tlie  orrhanl  treci^ 
And  to  the  faint  and  Hower-ftirsaken 
Tales  of  fair  meailowii,  green  with 
stant  NtreauiK, 
\nd  mountains!  rising  blue  and  cool  beUad. 
Where  in  nioint  dells  the  purple 

gleams, 
nd  starn'd  with  white  the  virgin** 
is  twiiunl. 
^the  o'er  wearied  pilgrim,  as  be  farrs 
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r  life's  summer  waste,  at  times  is 

amied, 

.  noontide,  by  the  cool,  sweet  airs 

serener  and  a  holier  land, 

I  as  the  mom,  and  as  the  dewfall 

>land. 

of  the  blessed  Heayen  for  which 

ve  pray, 

rom  the  eternal  hills  I   make 

»ur  earthly  way ! 


iMER  BY  THE  LAKESIDE 

LAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE 
I.   NOON 

clouds,  whose  shadows  haunt    the 
ieep, 

lists,  whose  soft  embraces  keep 
ishine  on  the  hills  asleep  ! 

of  calm  !  O  dark,  still  wood  ! 
ller  skies  that  overbrood 
ist  with  deeper  quietude  ! 

&s  and  hues,  dim  beckoning,  through 
mntain  gaps,  my  longing  view 
the  purple  and  the  blue, 

er  sea  and  greener  land, 

tter  lights  and  airs  more  bland, 

ies,  —  the  hollow  of  God's  hand  ! 

ised    through    you,    O     mountain 
friends  ! 

line  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 
e  no  more  hath  separate  ends. 

each  misty  mountain  sign, 
the  voice  of  wave  and  pine, 
un  yours,  and  ye  are  mme. 

imrdens  fall,  its  discords  cease, 
!  into  the  glad  release 
tare's  own  exceeding  peace. 

M»ne  calm  of  heart  and  mind  ! 
U  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
•ve  a  tenderer  gprowth  behind, 

1  the  weary  years  away  ; 
id  again,  my  head  I  lav 
the  lap  of  this  sweet  oay. 


This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers. 
Yon  noonday  cloud  nepenthe  showers. 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotus-flowers  I 

Even  Duty's  voice  is  faint  and  low, 

And  slumberous  Conscience,  waking  slow, 

Forgets  her  blotted  scroll  to  show. 

The  Shadow  which  pursues  us  all. 
Whose  ever-nearing  steps  appall. 
Whose  voice  we  hear  behind  us  call,  — 


vXhat  Shadow  blends  with  mountain  gray. 
It  speaks  but  what  the  light  waves  say,  — 
Death  walks  apart  from  Fear  to-day  I 

Rocked  on  her  breast,  these  pines  and  I 
Alike  on  Nature's  love  rely  ; 
And  equal  seems  to  live  or  die. 

Assured  that  He  whose  presence  fills 
With  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills 
No  evil  to  His  creatures  wills, 

The  simple  faith  remains,  that  He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  best  alike  .for  man  and  tree. 

What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow. 
What  light  and  life  the  other  know, 
Unanxious,  leaving  Him  to  show. 

II.  EVENING 

Ton  mountain's  side  is  black  with  night, 
While,  broad-orbed,  o'er  its    gleaming 
crown 

The  moon,  slow-rounding  into  sight. 
On  the  hushed  inland  sea  looks  down. 

How  start  to  light  the  clustering  isles, 
Each    silver  -  hemmed  !    How    sharply 
show 

The  shadows  of  their  rocky  piles. 
And  tree-tops  in  the  wave  below  ! 

How  far  and  strange  the  mountains  seem. 
Dim-looming  through  the  pale,  still  light  1 

The  vague,  vast  grouping  of  a  dream. 
They  stretch  into  the  solemn  m'ght. 

Beneath,  lake,  wood,  and  peopled  vale, 
Hushed  by  that  presence  grand  and  grave, 

Are  silent,  save  the  cricket  s  wail. 
And  low  response  of  leaf  and  ¥rave. 
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Fair  scenes  I  wbereto  tbe  Daj  ftnd  Night 
filake  rival  love,  I  leave  ye  soon, 

What  time  before  the  eastern  light 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  setting  moon 

Shall  hide  behind  yon  rocky  spines. 

And  tlie  young  archer.  Mom,  shall  break 

His  arrows  on  the  mountain  pines. 
And,  gulden-sandalled,  walk  the  lake  I 

Farewell  I  around  this  smiling  ba^ 
Gay-hearted  Health,  and  Life  m  bloom. 

With  lighter  steps  than  mine,  may  stray 
In  radiant  summers  yet  to  come. 

But  none  shall  more  regretful  leave 
Tliese  waters  and  these  hills  tliau  I : 

Or,  distant,  fonder  dream  how  eve 
Or  dawn  is  painting  wave  and  sky  ; 

How  rising  inoons  shine  sad  and  mild 
On  wooded  isle  and  silvering  bay ; 

Or  setting  suns  bi^yond  the  pil«*d 
And  puqile  mountains  lead  the  day  ; 

Nor  laughing  girl,  nt»r  liejirding  boy, 

Nor  fuU-pulM'd  miinhiMMl, Angering  here. 

Shall  add,  to  lifo*s  uboundiug  joy, 

The  charmed  repose  to  suffering  dear. 

Still  waits  kind  Nature  to  im|Mirt 
Her  elioicest  gifts  to  such  ns  gain 

An  entninre  to  her  loving  heart 

Through  the  sh:iq>  discipline  of  |Niin. 

Forever  frnni  the  Hand  tliat  tikes 
One  blessing  from  us  others  fall  ; 

And,  s<H>n  or  lute,  our  Father  makes 
His  |NTfeet  recuui|MMise  to  all  I 

Oh,  wat4'hed  by  Sileure  and  the  Night, 
And  folded  iu  the  stnuig  euibrut*ir 

Of  the  gnsit  niountaiiiH,  with  the  light 
Of  till*  .H^eet  heavens  u|hiu  thy  face, 

l^ke  of  the  Northland  !  keep  thy  dower 
Of  UmiiIv  otill,  aiul  while  aUive 

Tli\  <»iili-iiiii  mountains  *»|N'ak  of  |M>wer, 
iU-  thiMi  the  mirror  4»f  (iiNl\  love. 


T!ii:  FKrn-i.i!  T 

I«A>T  iii«;ht,  ju<»t  as  the  tints  of  iiutunin's  sky 
Of    sniiM*t    faded    from    our    hills   and 
Mtn*ams, 


I  sat,  vagne  listening,  lapped  in  twilighl 

dreams. 
To  the  leaTs  rustle,  and  the  criek«C*a  ery. 
Then,  like  that  basket,  flush  with  wummm 

fruit. 
Dropped  by  the  angels  at  the  PkopheC't 

foot. 
Came,  unannounced,  a  gift  of  clnatevsd 

sweetness. 
Full-orbed,  and  glowing  with  the 

beams 
Of  summery  suns,  and  rounded  to 

pleteness 

By  kisses  of  the  south-wind  and  tbe  dew. 
Thrilled  with  a  glad  surprise,  methoiigfat  I 

knew 
The    pleasure   of    the    homeward-tttrving 

Jew, 
When  Eshcol's  clusters  on   his  sbouldm 

lay. 
Dropping  their  sweetness  on  his  desert  way. 


I  said,  **  This  fruit  beseems  no  world  of 
sin. 
Its  parent  vine,  nwted  in  Paradise, 
O'eren'pt  the  wall,  and  never  paid  tW 

price 
Of  the  great  mischief,  —  an  aulMOMal 
tn»e. 
Eden*s  exotic,  somehow  smuggled  in. 

To  keep  the  tlnirn^  and  thistles  cumpaaT.* 
Perchance  our  frsiil,  sad  mother  pluekctf  ia 
hasti* 
A  single  vine-slip  ns  she  passed  the  gmte. 
Where  the  dn*ad   sword   alternate   paled 
ami  burned. 
And  the  stem  angel,  pitying  her  fate« 
Forgave  the  lovely  trespasser,  and  turned 
Aside  his  fm*e  of  tire  ;  and  thus  the  waste 
And  fallen  world  luith  yet  its  annual  taste 
Of  nrinial  giNid,  to  prove  of  sin  the  cost« 
And  show  by  one  gleaned  ear  tbe  migktf 
luirvest  lost. 


KI.oWr.KS    IN    WINTKR 
r.\iMii)  ri'DN  A  I'liKTi:  iivre 

How  Mrangi*  to  gn*et,  this  fri>sty  mom. 
In  gnieeful  (iMintiTfeit  of  tiowtrn, 

T)ii*H«'  fhildren  of  the  inea«lo«i«,  l>i>m 
( )f  .snnnhine  and  of  *»ho«irr»  f 

How  well  tlie  eons«*iou«  wimmI  rrtains 
The  pictuivs  of  its  tlower-M>wn  hunie« 
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The  lifflitB  and  shades,  the  purple  stains, 
Ana  golden  hues  of  bloom  1 


It  was  a  hiqppj  thought  to  bring 
To  the  duv  season's  frost  and  rime 

Thb  painted  memory  of  spring, 
This  dream  of  sammer4ime. 

Oar  hearts  are  lighter  for  its  sake. 
Our  fancy's  ace  renews  its  youth, 

And  dim-remembered  fictions  take 
The  guise  of  present  truth. 

A  wizard  of  the  Merrimac,  — 
So  old  ancestral  legends  say,  — 

Could  call  green  leaf  and  blossom  back 
To  frostra  stem  and  spray. 

The  dry  logs  of  the  cottage  wall, 

Beneath  ms  touch,  put  out  their  leayes  ; 

The  day-bound  swallow,  at  his  call. 
Flayed  round  the  icy  eaves. 

The  settler  saw  his  oaken  flail 

Take  bud,  and  bloom  before  his  eyes  ; 

From  frozen  pools  he  saw  the  pale. 
Sweet  summer  lilies  rise. 

To  their  old  homes,  by  man  profaned, 
Came  the  sad  dryads,  exiled  long, 

And  through  their  leafy  tongues  complained 
Of  household  use  and  wrong. 

The  beechen  platter  sprouted  wild. 
The  pipkin  wore  its  old-time  green. 

The  eradle  o'er  the  sleeping  child 
Became  a  leafy  screen. 

Haply  our  gentle  friend  hath  met, 
Wnile  wandering  in  her  sylvan  quest, 

Haunting  his  native  woodlands  yet. 
That  Dndd  of  the  West ; 

And,  while  the  dew  on  leaf  and  flower 
Glistened  in  moonlight  clear  and  still. 

Learned  the  dusk  wizard's  spell  of  power, 
And  caught  his  trick  of  skill. 

But  welcome,  be  it  new  or  old. 

The  gift  which  makes  the  day  more  bright. 
And  paints,  upon  the  ground  of  cold 

And  darkness,  warmth  and  light ! 

Witbont  is  neither  gold  nor  green  ; 
Within,  for  birds,  the  birch-logs  sing  ; 


Yet,  summer-like,  we  sit  between 
llie  autumn  and  the  spring. 

The  one,  with  bridal  blush  of  rose. 
And  sweetest  breath  of  woodland  balm. 

And  one  whose  matron  lips  unclose 
In  smiles  of  saintly  calm. 

Fill  soft  and  deep,  O  winter  snow  I 
The  sweet  azalea's  oaken  dells, 

And  hide  the  bank  where  roses  blow. 
And  swing  the  azure  bells  ! 

O'erlay  the  amber  violet's  leaves. 
The  purple  aster's  brookside  home, 

Guard  all  the  flowers  her  pencil  gives 
A  life  beyond  their  bloom. 

And  she,  when  spring  comes  round  again. 
By  greenmg  slope  and  singing  flood 

Shall  wander,  seeking,  not  in  vain, 
Her  darlings  of  the  wood. 


THE   MAYFLOWERS 

The  trailing  arbutiui,  or  mayflower,  growa 
abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  and 
was  the  first  flower  that  greeted  the  Pilgrims 
after  their  fearful  winter.  The  name  mayflamrr 
was  familiar  in  England,  as  the  application  of 
it  to  the  historic  yeasel  shows,  but  it  was  applied 
by  the  English,  and  still  is,  to  the  hawthoia. 
Its  use  in  Neiv  England  in  connection  witib 
Epigaa  reptM  dates  from  a  very  early  day, 
some  clainung  that  the  first  Pilgrims  so  used 
it,  in  affectionate  memory  of  the  vessel  and  its 
English  flower  association. 

Sad  Mayflower  I  watched  by  winter  stan^ 

And  nursed  by  winter  gales. 
With  petals  of  the  sleeted  spars. 

And  Id'aves  of  frozen  sails  I 

What  had  she  in  those  dreary  hours. 

Within  her  ice-rimmed  bay, 
In  common  with  the  wild-wood  flowers, 

The  first  sweet  smiles  of  May  ? 

Yet, ''  God  be  praised  I  "  the  Pilgrim  said. 

Who  saw  the  blossoms  peer 
Above  the  brown  leaves,  dry  and  dead, 

"  Behold  our  Mayflower  here  ! " 

**  God  wills  it :  here  our  rest  shall  be. 
Our  years  of  wandering  o'er  ; 
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For  OB  the  Mayflower  of  the  sea 
Shall  spread  her  sails  no  more." 

O  sacred  flowers  of  faith  and  hope, 

As  sweetly  now  as  then 
Te  bloom  on  many  a  birchen  slope, 

In  many  a  pine-dark  glen. 

Behind  the  sea- wall's  nigged  length. 
Unchanged,  your  leaves  unfolcf. 

Like  love  behind  the  manlv  strength 
Of  the  brave  hearts  of  old. 

So  live  the  fathers  in  their  sons. 

Their  sturdy  faith  be  ours. 
And  ours  the  love  that  overruns 

Its  rocky  strength  with  flowers. 

The  Pilgrim's  wild  and  wintry  day 

Its  shadow  round  us  draws  ; 
The  Mayflower  of  his  stormy  bay. 

Our  Freedom's  struggling  cause. 

But  warmer  suns  erelong  shall  bring 

To  life  the  frozen  sod  ; 
And  through   dead  leaves   of   hope   shall 
spring 

Afresh  the  flowers  of  God  I 
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O'er  the  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched 
hands 
Pleail  with  the  leailen  heavens  in  vain, 
I  see,  l)ey«>nd  the  valley  lands, 

Tlie  senV  long  level  dim  with  rain. 
Around  me  all  things,  stark  and  dumb, 
Seem  praying  for  the  snows  to  4*ome, 
And,  for  tht*  summer  bloom  and  greenness 

gfine. 
With  wint(>r*s  sunset  lights  and  daszling 
mum  atune. 

11 

Along  the  river's  summer  walk, 

Th«*  witli«*nMl  tuftn  of  asters  nod  ; 
And  tn*nibl«'<»  «>ii  its  arid  stalk 

Tilt*  himr  plume  uf  th«>  goldeii-rud. 
And  III!  a  ground  of  simibre  fir. 
And  iizur«'-'«tudd(Ml  juiii|MT, 
TIh*  ftilvrr  l>irt*h  it^  buds  of  puqile  shows. 
And  searlet  UTrirn  tell  where  bloomed  the 
sweet  wild-ruse  I 


III 


With  mingled  sound  of  homt  and  bi 

A  far-heard  clang,  the  wild 
Storm-sent,  from  Arctic  moors 

Like  a  great  arrow  throo^  the  si 
Two  dusky  lines  conveiged  m  one. 
Chasing  the  south  ward-By  ing  son  ; 
While  the  brave  snow-bird  and  the  h 

Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  at  if  tc 
them  stay. 

IV 

I  passed  this  way  a  year  ago  : 

rhe  wind  blew  south  ;  the  noon  M 


Was  warm  as  June's  ;  and  save  that  i 

flecked  the  low  mountains  far  as 

And  that  the  vernal-seeming  breeae 

Mocke<l  faded  grass  and  leafless  tret 

I  might  have  dreamed  of  summer  as  I 

Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with  the 

wind  at  play. 

V 

Since  then,  the  \ivinter  blasts  have  pi 

The  white  pagodas  of  the  snow 
On  these  rough  slopes,  and,  strong 
wild, 
Yon  river,  in  its  overflow 
Of  spring-time  rain  and  sun,  set  fre* 
Crashe<l  with  its  ices  to  the  sea  ; 
And  over  tlR'se  gray  fields,  then  green 

gold, 
The  summer  com  has  waved,  the  thott 
organ  rolled. 

VI 

Rich  gift  of  (y(m1  I     A  year  of  time 
What  pomp  of  rise  sind  shut  of  di 

What  hues  wherewith  our  Northern  < 
Makes  autunm's  dropping  woodi 

gny. 

Wlmt  airs  out  blown  from  ferny  dell 

And  clover- bloom  and  sweet  brier  sc 

What  S4>ngs  of  brooks  and  birds,  what  I 

and  flowers, 
Gre<*n  wchmI.h  and   niiMtiilit  snows,  ha' 
itA  nmnd  Intii  (mifh  ! 

VII 

I  know  not  how,  in  other  lands. 
The  changing  seasons  come  and  g 

What  splend«>rs  full  on  .Syrian  sandi 
What  purple  lights  on  Alpine  snu 
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Nor  bow  the  pomp  of  saniise  waits 
On  Venice  at  her  watery  gates  ; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  Amo's  vale, 
And  the  Alhambra's  halls  are  but  a  trayel- 
ler's  tale. 

VIII 

Yet,  on  life's  current^he  who  drifts 

Is  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails  ; 
And  he  who  wanders  Mridest  lifts 

No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  lus  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees, 
FeeU  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air, 
And  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sunset 
call  to  prayer ! 

IX 

The  eye  may  well  be  glad  that  looks 
Where  Pharpar's  fountains   rise  and 
fall; 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Laugh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Kue  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind  ; 
From  his  lone  sweetbrier    Persian    Hafiz 

smiles, 
AnA  dome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  wood- 
land aisles. 


And  thus  it  is  my  fancy  blends 

The  near  at  hand  and  far  and  rare  ; 
And  while  the  same  horizon  bends 
Above  the  silver-sprinkled  hair 
■^hich  flashed  the  light  of  morning  skies 
On  childhood's  wonder-lifted  eyes, 
y '^biA  its  round  of  sea  and  sky  and  field, 
'^'^  wheels  with  all  her  zones,  the  Kosmos 
stands  revealed. 

XI 

AtH].  thus  the  sick  man  on  his  bed, 
l^^t^e  toiler  to  his  task-work  bound, 
'^^l^d  their  prison-walls  outspread, 
^/A^heir  clipped  horizon  widen  round  ! 
^^ile  freedom-giving  fancy  waits, 
»^*^«  Peter's  angel  at  the  gates, 
i}^  power  is  theirs  to  baffle  care  and  pain, 
io  oring  the  lost  world  back,  and  make  it 
theirs  again ! 

XII 

'^W  Uick  of  goodly  company, 
When  masters  of  the  ancient  lyre 


Obey  my  call,  and  trace  for  me 

Their  words  of  mingled  tears  and  fire  ! 
I  talk  with  Bacon,  grave  and  wise, 
I  read  the  world  with  Pascal's  eyes  ; 
And  priest  and  sage,  with  solemn  brows 

austere, 
And  poets,  garland-bound,  the   Lords  of 
Thought,  draw  near. 

XIII 

Methinks,  O  friend,  I  hear  thee  say, 

"  In  vain  the  human  heart  we  mock  ; 
Bring  living  guests  who  love  the  day, 
Not  ghosts  who  fly  at  crow  of  cock  I 
The  herbs  we  share  with  flesh  and  blood 
Are  better  than  ambrosial  food 
With  laurelled  shades."     I  grant  it,  nothing 

loath. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  who  can  partake  of 
both. 

XIV 

He  who  might  Plato's  banquet  g^race, 

Have  I  not  seen  before  me  sit. 
And  watched  his  puritanic  face. 

With  more  than  Eastern  wisdom  lit  ? 
Shrewd  mystic  !  who,  upon  the  back 
Of  his  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  . 
Writing  the  Sufi*s  song,  the  Gentoo's  dream, 
Links  Mann's  age  of  thought  to  Fulton's 
ag^  of  steam  ! 

XV 

Here  too,  of  answering  love  secure, 

Have  I  not  welcomed  to  my  hearth 
The  gentle  pilgrim  troubadour, 

Whose   songs   have  girdled  half   the 
earth  ; 
Whose  pag^s,  like  the  magic  mat 
Whereon  the  Eastern  lover  sat, 
Have  borne  me  over  Rhine-land's  purple 

vines, 
And  Nubia's  tawny  sands,  and  Phrygia's 
mountain  pines  I 

XVI 

And  he,  who  to  the  lettered  wealth 

Of  ag^s  adds  the  lore  unpriced. 
The  wisdom  and  the  moral  health. 

The  ethics  of  the  school  of  Christ ; 
The  statesman  to  his  holy  trust, 
As  the  Athenian  archon,  just, 
Struck  down,  exiled  like  him  for  truth  alone. 
Has  he  not  graced  my  home  with  beauty 
all  his  own  ? 
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XVII 


What  greetingB  smile,  what  farewells 


What  lored  ones  enter  and  depart  I 
The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  braye, 
The    HeareD-lent    treasures    of    the 
heartl 
Kow  conscious  seems  the  frozen  sod 
And  beecben  slope  whereon  they  trod  1 
The  oak-leaTcs  rustle,  and  the  dry  grass 

bends 
Beneath  the  shadowy  feet  of  lost  or  absent 
friends. 

^  XVIII 

/Then  ask  not  why  to  these  bleak  hills 
I      I  cling,  as  clings  the  tufted  mo«H, 
I  To  bear  the  winter*s  lingering  chills. 
The  mocking  spring's  perpetual  loss. 
I  dream  of  lands  where  summer  smiles. 
And  soft  winds  blow  from  spicy  isles, 
Bat  scarce  would  Ceylon's  breath  of  flow- 
ers be  sweet. 
Could  I  not  feel  thy  soil.  New  England 
my  feet  I 

XIX 


The  simple  roof  where  prayer  ia 
Than  Gothie  groin  and  eolonniia 
The  liTing  temple  of  the  heart  of 
Than  Rome's  skjr-mocking  vttblt* 
spired  Milan  1 


id,at|^ 


At  times  I  long  for  gentler  skies. 

And  bathe  in  dreams  of  softer  air. 
But  homesick  tears  would  ftll  the  eyes 

That  saw  the  Cro6S  without  the  Bear. 
The  pine  muMt  whisper  to  the  palm, 
The  north-wind  break  the  tropic  calm  ; 
And  with  the  dreamy  languor  of  the  Line, 
The  North's  keen  virtue  blend,  and  strength 
to  beauty  join. 


XX 


Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
'l*he  roaring  tide  uf  life,  than  lie. 
Unmindful,  i»ii  itn  flowery  stmnd. 
Of  (icMrH  <M*caftic>nit  drifting  by  ! 
Better  with  nake<l  nerve  to  l»ear 
The  needlen  of  thiH  gotuling  air. 
Tluin,  in  the  lap  of  M^nntial  «>Afie,  forego 
The  gtMllike  p(>w<>r  to  do,  the  godlike  aim 
to  know. 

XXI 


Home  of  my  heart  !  to  me  more  fair 
Than  gay  Vemaillen  or  Windnor'M  halls, 

Tht>  |ininteil,  nhiugly  town-houne  where 
The  fn*eman*s  vote  for  Freedom  falU  ! 


XXII 

More  dear  thy  equal  Tillage  sehoolf. 

Where  rich  and  poor  the  BiUe  rend. 
Than  cUssic  halls  where  PHesierafI  ralea 
And   Learning  wears  the  chaina   d 
Creed  ; 
Thy  glad  Thanksginng,  gatheriag  ia 
The  scattered  sheaves  of  noroe  mud  kia* 
Than  the  mad  license    ushering    Leatei 

pains. 
Or  holidays  of  slaves  who  langh  and  daae 
in  chains. 

XXIII 

And  sweet  homes  nestle  in  these  dalesw 
And  perch  along  these  wooded  swella 
And,  blest  beyond  Arcadian  Tales, 

Thev  hear  the  sound  of  Sabbath  belLs 
Here  dwells  no  perfect  man  sublime. 
Nor  woman  winged  before  her  time. 
Rut  with  the  faulU  and  follies  of  the  rso« 
Old  home-bred  virtues  hold  their  not  bj 
honored  place. 

XXIV 

Here  nuuihood  struggles  for  the  saka 

Of  mother,  sister,  daughter,  wife, 
Tlie  graces  and  the  loves  which  osaka 

The  music  of  the  march  of  life  ; 
And  woman,  in  her  dailr  rottad 
Of  duty,  walks  on  holy  groand. 
No  unpai<l  menial  tills  the  soil,  nor  here 
Is  the  bad  lesson  learned  at  human  rigkli 
to  sneer. 

XXV 

Then  li*t  the  icy  north-wind  blow 

The  tnimiH'ts  of  the  ecmiing  ttorait 
To  arr«>wy  Hieet  and  blinding  snow 

Yon  planting  linem  of  rain  tnuinform. 
Young  heartM  Nhull  hail  the  drifted  cuU 
As  gayly  aj*  I  ilid  of  old  ; 
And  I.  who  WHt«'h  them  through  the  froat 

|»ane, 
UnenviouN,  live  in  them  my  boyhood  o*< 
again. 
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XXVI 

And  I  will  trust  that  He  who  heeds 

The  life  that  hides  in  mead  and  wold, 
Who  hangs  yon  alder's  crimson  beads, 

And  stains  these  mosses  green  and  gold, 
Will  still,  as  He  hath  done,  incline 
Hb  gracioos  care  to  me  and  mine  ; 
Giant  what  we  ask  aright,  from  wrong  debar. 
And,  as  the  earth  grows  dark,  make  brighter 
every  star  I 

XXVII 

I  hare  not  seen,  I  may  not  see, 

My  hopes  for  man  take  form  in  fact. 
But  God  will  give  the  victory 

In  dne  time  ;  in  that  faith  I  act. 
And  he  who  sees  the  future  sure. 
The  bkffling  present  may  endure. 
And  bless,  meanwhile,    the  unseen  Hand 

that  leads 
Hie  heart's  desires  beyond  the  halting  step 
of  deeds. 

XXVIII 

And  thou,  my  song,  I  send  thee  forth. 
Where  harsher   songs  of  mine    have 
flown  ; 
Go,  find  a  place  at  home  and  hearth 

Where'er  thy  sin^r's  name  is  known  ; 
l^ve  for  him  the  Kindly  thought 
Of  friends  ;    and    they   who  love  him 

iQoehed  by  some  strain  of  thine,  perchance 

may  take 
^  band  he  proffers  all,  and  thank  him  for 

thy  sake. 


THE  FIRST  FLOWERS 

^*^**»  ^^  ^^^  river  borders,    . 
y^  tassels  in  their  tawny  bloom, 
^^  willowy  studs  of  downy  silver, 
BaTe  pro^esied  of  Spring  to  come. 

'®J*p>  have  the  unbound  waters 
&i^  on  them  from  their  pebbly  hem, 

-^  the  clear  carol  of  the  robin 
•^  song  of  bluebird  welcomed  them. 

""^^tt  yet  from  smiling  river, 
P^  long  of  early  bird,  have  they 
*™j*P«eted  with  a  gladder  welcome 
•"•"^whispers  from  my  heart  to-day. 


They  break  the  spell  of  cold  and  darkness, 
llie  weary  watch  of  sleepless  pain  ; 

And  from  my  heart,  as  from  the  river, 
The  ice  of  winter  melts  again. 

Thanks,  Mary  I  for  this  wild-wood  token 
Of  Freya's  footsteps  drawing  near ; 

Almost,  as  in  the  rune  of  Asgard, 
The  growing  of  the  grass  1  hear. 

It  is  as  if  the  pine-trees  called  me 
From  ceil^  room  and  silent  books. 

To  see  the  dance  of  woodland  shadows, 
And  hear  the  song  of  April  brooks  I 

As  in  the  old  Teutonic  ballad 
Of  Odenwald  live  bird  and  tree, 

Together  live  in  bloom  and  music, 
I  blend  in  soug  thy  flowers  and  thee. 

Earth's  rocky  tablets  bear  forever 

The  dint  of  rain  and  small  bird's  track  : 

Who  knows  but  that  my  idle  verses 
May  leave  some  trace  by  Merrimac  ! 

The  bird  that  trod  the  mellow  layers 
Of  the  young  earth  is  sought  in  vain  ; 

The  cloud  is  g^ne  that  wove  the  sandstone^ 
From  God's  design,  with  threads  of  rain  I 

So,  when  this  fluid  age  we  live  in 

Shall  stiffen  round  my  careless  rhyme, 

Who  made  the  vagrant  tracks  may  puzzle 
The  savants  of  the  coming  time  ; 

And,  following  out  their  dim  suggestions. 
Some  idly-curious  hand  may  draw 

My  doubtful  portraiture,  as  Cuvier 
Drew  fish  and  bird  from  fin  and  claw. 

And  maidens  in  the  far-off  twilights. 
Singing  my  words  to  breeze  and  stream. 

Shall  wonder  if  the  old-time  Mary 
Were  real,  or  the  rhymer's  dream  ! 


THE   OLD    BURYING-GROUND 

Our  vales  are  sweet  with  fern  and  rose. 
Our  hills  are  maple-crowned  ; 

But  not  from  them  our  fathers  chose 
The  village  burying-ground. 

The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  land 
To  Death  they  set  apart ; 
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With  soantjr  gnee  from  Nature's  band, 
And  none  mm  that  of  art. 

A  winding  wall  of  mossy  stone, 

Frost-flung  and  broken,  lines 
A  lonesome  acre  thinly  grown 

With  grass  and  wandering  vines. 

Without  the  wall  a  bireb-tree  shows 
Its  drooped  and  tasselled  head  ; 

Within,  a  stag-horn  sunuu'b  grows, 
Fern-leafed,  with  spikes  of  red. 

There,  sheep  that  graze    the  neighboring 
plain 

Like  white  ghosts  come  and  go. 
The  fann-hor»e  drags  his  fetlock  chain. 

The  cow-bell  tinkles  slow. 

Low  moans  the  river  from  its  bed, 

The  dintant  pines  reply  ; 
Like  moumem  shrinking  from  the  dead. 

They  stand  apart  and  sigh. 

Unshaded  smites  the  summer  sun, 

Unchecke<l  the  winter  blast  ; 
The  schttol-girl  Icams  the  place  to  shnn. 

With  glaiKVH  backward  cast. 

For  thus  our  fathers  testified. 

That  he  might  read  who  ran. 
The  emptiness  of  human  pride. 

The  nothingness  of  man. 

Tliey  dared  not  plant  the  grave  with  flow- 
ers. 

Nor  dress  the  funeral  sod. 
Where,  with  a  love  as  dt*«*p  as  ours. 

They  left  their  dead  with  (lod. 

The  hanl  and  thoniy  iiath  they  kept 

From  beauty  tnmiMt  a^ide  ; 
Nor  miiMed  they  over  thiMM.*  who  slept 

Tlie  grace  to  life  denied. 

Yet  still  the  wilding  flowers  would  blow. 

The  goldt*n  leaves  would  fall. 
The  M*aM>ns  eonie,  the  Hen.ion.H  go. 

And  (i<m1  In*  giMMl  to  nil. 

AlMivr  the  graven  the  blarklM*rry  hung 
In  bloom  and  green  its  wreath. 


And  harebells  swung  as  if  thejr 
The  chimes  of  peace  beneath. 


The  beanty  Nature  loves  to  share. 

The  gifu  she  hath  for  all. 
The  conunon  light,  the  common  utf 

O'ercrept  the  g^veyard's  wall. 

It  knew  the  glow  of  eventide. 

The  sunrise  and  the  noon. 
And  glorified  and  sanctified 

It  slept  beneath  the  moon. 

With  flowers  or  snow-flakes  for  its  tod^ 

Around  the  seasons  ran. 
And  evermore  the  love  of  God 

Rebuked  the  fear  of  man. 

We  dwell  with  fears  on  either  hand 

Within  a  daily  strife. 
And  spectral  problems  waiting  stand 

Before  the  gates  of  life. 

The  doubts  we  vainly  seek  to  solve. 
The  truths  we  know,  are  one  ; 

The  known  and  nameless  stars  revolve 
Around  the  Central  Sun. 

Ami  if  we  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

And  take  the  dole  we  deal. 
The  law  of  pain  is  love  alone. 

The  wounding  is  to  heal. 

Unharmed  from  change  to  change  we  gl'^ 

We  fall  as  in  our  dreams  ; 
The  far-off  terror  at  our  side 

A  smiling  angel  seems. 

Secure  on  God*s  all-tender  heart 

Alike  rest  great  and  small  ; 
Why  fear  to  lose  our  little  part. 

When  lie  is  pletlge<l  for  all  ? 

O  fearful  heart  and  troubled  brain ! 

Take  ho|>e  and  strength  from  this,  — 
That  Nature  never  hintj*  in  vain. 

Nor  pniphesies  amiss. 

Her  wild  binls  Hing  the  same  sweet  stave. 

Her  lights  and  airn  are  given 
Alike  to  playgroiiiMl  ami  the  grave  ; 

And  over  Itoth  is  Heaven. 
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THE  PALM-TREE 

e  palm,  the  cocoa-palm, 
Indian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm  ? 
;  a  ship  in  the  breezeless  calm  ? 

whose  keel  is  of  palm  beneath, 
ribs  of  palm   have  a   pahn-bark 
sheath, 
rudder  of  palm  it  steereth  with. 

es  of  palm  are  its  spars  and  rails, 

of  palm  are  its  woven  sails, 

e  rope  is  of  palm  that  idly  trails  ! 

loes  the  good  ship  bear  so  well  ? 
coa-nut  with  its  stony  shell, 
e  milky  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 

ire  its  jars,  so  smooth  and  fine, 

ollowed    nuts,  filled   with  oil    and 

wine, 

he  cabbage   that  ripens  under  the 

Line? 

mokes  his  narg^eh,  cool  and  calm  ? 

aster,  whose  cunning  and  skill  could 

charm 

and  ship  from  the  bounteous  palm. 

cabin  he  sits  on  a  palm-mat  soft, 
a  beaker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quaffed, 
i  {udm-thatch  shields  from  the  sun 
aloft  I 

fess  is  woven  of  palmy  strands, 
be  holds  a  palm -leaf  scroll  in  his 
hands, 
d  with  the  Prophet's  wise  commands  ! 

vban  folded  about  his  head 

daintily   wrought   of   the   palm-leaf 

braid, 
^  fan  that  cools  him  of  palm  was 

Qiade. 

^cads  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
^n  he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done, 
^  foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as 
one! 

m  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
^in  all  uses  of  man  combine,  — 
i,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine  I 


And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release, 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace, 

«« AUah  U  Allah  I "  he  sings  his  psalm. 
On  the  Indian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm  ; 
*'  Thanks  to  Allah  who  gives  the  palm ! " 

THE   RIVER   PATH 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill. 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem. 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew. 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified,  — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  : 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen. 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  g^ne  before  ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  I 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through   their  green  gates  the  sunshine 

showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled  ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold  ; 
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And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shmdowy  with  the  sunlit  side  ! 

^^So,**  prajred  we,  ''when  our  feet  draw 

near 
The  river  dark,  with  mortal  fear, 

**  And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
O  Father  I  let  Thjr  light  break  through  I 

««So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide. 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  I 

**  So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  Thy  eternal  hilU  look  forth  ; 

**  And  in  Thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below !  ** 


MOUNTAIN    PICTURES 

I.  FRANCONIA  FROM   THE  PEMIGEWASSET 

OxcE  more,  O  Mountains  of  the  North,  un- 
veil 
Your  brows,  and  lav  vour  cloudy  mantles 
by  ! 
And  once  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye 
fail. 
Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 
Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine 
weave 
Its  golden  net-work  in  your  belting  woods. 
Smile  down  in  rainbowH  from  your  fall- 
ing HcnmU, 
And  on  y<iur  kiuglv  brows  at  mom  and  eve 
Si't  er«)wns  of  fire  !     So  shall   my  soul 
receive 
llanly  the  nee  ret  of  your  ealm  and  strength, 
1  our  uufurgi*tten  ln^auty  interfuse 
My  eoniiuun  life,  your  glorious  shapes  and 

liueit 
And  !iuii-<ln»p]M*d  Hplcndon  at  my  bidding 

collie, 
I ^ Mill  vnnt  thmiigh  dn^ams,  and  stretch 
ill  billowy  length 
From  t)i<*  9H*a-level  of  my  lowbuxl  home  ! 

Tliey  rifM*  before  mc  !     I^iit  night's  thun- 

der-j»ii%t 
KouriMl   not  ill  vitin  :  for  where   its  light- 

iiiiij^H  thrust 
Their  t«iiigue?«  of  Hre,  the  great  peaks  seem 

so  iM'sr, 


Burned  clean  of  mist,  to  starkly  bold  aad 

clear, 
I  almost  pause  the  wind  in  the  pinea  to  hoar. 
The  loose  rock's  fall,  the  alepa  of  bmwa^ 

deer. 
The  clouds  that  shattered  on  yon  alide-wafB 
walls 
And  splintered  on  the  rocks  their  spsaii 
ot  rain 
Have  set  in  play  a  thousand  waterfalls. 
Making  the  dmdc  and  silence  of  the  woods 
Glad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chasiiic  floods, 
And  luminous  with  blown  spray  ana  ailTer 

gleams. 
While,  in  the  vales  below,  the  dry-lipped 
streams 
Sing    to    the    freshened    meadow-laada 
again. 
So,  let  me  hope,  the  battle-storm  that  beats 
The  land  with  hail  and  fire  may  passawajr 
With  its  spent  thunders  at  the  break  off 
day. 
Like  last  night's  clouds,  and  leave,  as  Lft 
retreats, 
A  greener  earth  and  fairer  sky  behind. 
Blown  crystal-clear  by  Freedom's  N< 
em  wind  I 

II.   MONADMKK    FROM   WACHL'SET 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake 
Of  a  sweet  picture,  and  of  her  who 
A  fitting  guide,  vrith  reverential  tread. 
Into  that  mountain  mystery.     First  a 
Tinted  witli  sunset ;  nest  the  vravy  li 
Of  far  receding  hills ;  and  yet 
far, 
Monadnoek  lifting  from  his  night  of 
His  rosy  forehead  to  the  evening 
Beside  us,  piirple-soned,  Wachuset  laid 
His  head  against  the  West,  whose 
light  nwide 
His  aureole  ;  and  o'er  him,  sharp 
clear, 
Like  a  shaft  of  lightning  in  mid-lauachs 
stayed, 
A  single  level  eUmd-line,  shone  npoo 
By  tlie  H«'n*e  glunee^  of  the  sunken  sia^ 
Menac*<'4l  the  <iarkuess  with  its 
spear ! 


So  twilight  deepened  round  us.     Still 

blaik 
The  great  woods  climbed  the  monntaia 

our  back  ; 
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id  on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering 

day 
I  the  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay, 
The  brown  old  farm-house  like  a  bird's- 

nest  hong, 
ith  home-life  sounds  the  desert  air  was 

stirred  : 
le  bleat  of    sheep    along   the    hill  we 

heard, 
te    bucket   plashing  in  the  cool,  sweet 

well, 
le  pasture -bars  that  clattered  as  they 

»g8  barked,  fowls  fluttered,  cattle  lowed  ; 

the  gate 
the  barn-vard  creaked  beneath  the  mer- 
ry weight 
Of  sun-brown  children,  listening*  while 

they  swung. 
The  welcome  sound  of  supper-call  to 

hear; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tink- 

lings  clear. 
The  pastoral  curfew  of  the  cow-bell  rung, 
bos  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backward 

path  we  took. 
Praising  the  farmer's  home.    He  only 

spake, 
Looking  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake, 
Like  one  to  whom  the  far-off  is  most 

near: 
Tes,  most  folks  think  it  has  a  pleasant 

look; 
L  love  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake, 
Who  lived  and  died  here  in  the  peace 

of  God ! " 
Che  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondered 

o'er, 
silently  we  turned  the  eastern  flank 
-the  mountain,  where  its  shadow  deepest 

sank, 
tabling  the  night  along  our  rugged  road  : 
k    felt   that    man  was    more  than  his 

abode, — 
C^  inward  life  than  Nature's  raiment 

more ; 
<^  the  warm  sky,  the  sundown-tinted  hill, 
[^  forest  and  the  lake,  seemed  dwarfed 

and  dim 
f  «ne  the  saintly  soul,  whose  human  will 
Meekly  in  the  £temal  footsteps  trod, 
^^^inff  her  Imnely  toil  and  household  ways 
fe  earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  praise 
8*dUi|g  from  angel  lipe  and  harps  of 

•ertpoim. 


THE  VANISHERS 

Sweetest  of  all  childlike  dreams 

In  the  simple  Indian  lore 
Still  to  me  the  legend  seems 

Of  the  shapes  who  flit  before. 

Flitting,  passing,  seen  and  gone. 
Never  reachml  nor  found  at  rest, 

Baffling  search,  but  beckoning  on 
To  the  Sunset  of  the  Blest. 

From  the  clefts  of  mountain  rocks. 
Through  the  dark  of  lowland  firs, 

Flash  the  eyes  and  flow  the  locks 
Of  the  mystic  Vanishers  ! 

And  the  fisher  in  his  skiff. 
And  the  hunter  on  the  moss, 

Hear  their  call  from  cape  and  cliff. 
See  their  hands  the  birch-Jeaves  toss. 

Wistful,  longing,  through  the  green 
Twilight  of  the  clustered  pines. 

In  their  faces  rarely  seen 
Beauty  more  than  mortal  shines. 

Fringed  with  gold  their  mantles  flow 
On  the  slopes  of  westering  knolls  ; 

In  the  wind  they  whisper  low 
Of  the  Sunset  Land  of  Souls. 

Doubt  who  may,  O  friend  of  mine  I 
Thou  and  I  have  seen  them  too  ; 

On  before  with  beck  and  sign 
Still  they  glide,  and  we  pursue. 

More  than  clouds  of  purple  trail 

In  the  gold  of  setting  day  ; 
More  than  gleams  of  wing  or  sail 

Beckon  from  the  sea-mist  gray. 

Glimpses  of  immortal  youth. 

Gleams  and  glories  seen  and  flown, 

Far-heard  voices  sweet  with  truth. 
Airs  from  viewless  Eden  blown  ; 

Beauty  that  eludes  our  grwp, 
Sweetness  that  transcends  our  taste^ 

Loving  hands  we  may  not  clasp, 
Shining  feet  that  mock  our  haste ; 

Gentle  eyes  we  closed  below. 
Tender  voices  heard  once  more, 
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Smile  and  call  us,  m  they  go 
On  and  onward,  still  before. 

Guided  thus,  O  friend  of  mine ! 

Let  us  walk  our  little  waj, 
Knowing  bj  each  beckoning  sign 

That  we  are  not  quite  astray. 

Chase  we  still,  with  baffled  feet, 
Smiling  eye  and  waving  hand. 

Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet, 
Lost  and  found,  in  Sunset  Land  I 


THE   PA(;t:ANT 

A  SOUND  as  if  from  bells  of  silver, 
Or  eiiin  cymbals  Kmitten  clear, 
Through   the    frost-pictured   panes  I 
hear. 

A  brightness  which  outshines  the  morning, 
A  splendor  brooking  no  delay. 
Beckons  and  tempts  my  feet  away. 

I  leave  the  trodden  village  highway 

For    virgin    snow -paths    glimmering 

through 
A  jewelled  elm-tree  avenue  ; 

Where,   keen    against    the   walls   of  sap- 
phire. 
The  gleaming  tree-bolls,  ice-embossed. 
Hold  up  their  chandeliers  of  frost 

I  tread  in  Orient  ball«  enchanted, 

I  dream  the  Saga'n  dream  <if  caves 
Gem-lit  beneath  the  North  Sea  waves  f 

I  walk  the  land  of  Kldoratlo, 

I  touch  itH  mimic  garden  bowers. 

Its  Hilver  leaves  and  diamond  flowers  1 

The  flf»ra  of  the  mvstic  mine-world 
AriHind  me  li/ts  <iii  crviital  utems 
TIm*  ]M*talii  of  its  clustered  gems  ! 

What  mimole  of  wrinl  tninfif«>rming 

In  this  Willi  work  of  front  and  light, 
Tliis  glim|me  of  ^\ory  infinite  ! 

This  fon*gl«*Am  of  the  Holy  City 

Like  thst  to  him  of  Patmos  f^ven, 
l*he  whitr   bride  coming  down   from 
heaven ! 


How  flash  the  ranked  and  maO-cbid 

Through  what  sharp-^^anetng  ipean  of 
reeds 
.  The  brook  its  muffled  water  lodi  I 

Ton  maple,  like  the  bnsh  of  Horeb, 

Bums  unconsnmed  :  a  white,  cold  Art 
Rays  out  from  every  grassy  spira. 

Each  slender  msh  and  spike  of  mnlleui. 
Low  laurel  shrub  and  drooping  fera^ 
Transfigured,  blase  where'er  Atanu 

How  yonder  Ethiopian  hemlock 

Crowned  with  his  glistening   eirelft 

stands  ! 
What  jewels  light  his  swarthy  haads  I 

Here,  where  the  forest  opens  sonthwardt 
Between  its  hospitable  pines. 
As  through  a  door,  the 


The  jewels  loosen  on  the  branches. 

And  lightly,  as  the  soft  winds  blow. 
Fall,  tinkling,  on  the  ice  below. 

And  through  the  clashing  of  their  cymbals 
I  hear  the  old  familiar  fall 
Of  water  down  the  rocky  wall. 

Where,  from  its  wintry  prison  breaking. 
In  dark  and  silence  hidden  long. 
The  brook  n>peats  its  summer  soog. 

One  instant  flasliing  in  the  sunshine, 
Kccu  as  a  sabre  from  its  sheath, 
llicn  lost  again  the  ice  beneath. 

I  hear  the  rabbit  lightly  leaping. 

The  foolish  screaming  of  the  jay. 
The  oho|»|)cr's  aze-stroke  far  away  ; 

The   clamor  of    some   neighboring  ban* 
yard, 
The  lazy  cock's  belated  crow. 
Or  cattle-tramp  in  crispy  snow. 

And,  an  in  some*  enchsntt^d  forest 

Thv   lout   kuight  hears   his  eomradei 

King. 
And,  near  at  haml,  their  bridlei  ring,  — 

So  Wfl(Mini«'  I  thesT  iMtunds  and  voicm, 

Thofw*  ain  fn>m  far-4»ff  nunimer  blowik 
This  life  that  leaves  me  not  alone. 
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rhite  glory  oTerawes  me  ; 
crystal  terror  of  the  seer 
llhebar's  vision  blinds  me  here. 

ne  not,  O  sapphire  heaven  I 
n  stainless  earth,  lay  not  on  me 
keen  reproach  of  purity, 

9  augast  presence-chamber, 
^h  for  summer's  leaf-green  gloom 
warm    airs  thick  with  odorous 
00m  f 

;range  frost-work  sink  and  crumble, 
let  the  loosened  tree-bouehs  swing, 
all  their  bells  of  silver  rmg. 

rmly  down,  thou  sun  of  noontime, 
his  chill  pageant,  melt  and  move 
winter's  frozen  heart  with  love. 

and  low,  thou  wind  south-blowing, 

ithe  through  a  veil  of  tenderest 

Lze 

prophecy  of  summer  days. 

th  thy  green  relief  of  promise, 
to  this  dead,  cold  splendor  bring 
living  jewels  of  the  spring ! 


E  PRESSED  GENTIAN 

e  of  gifts  has  come  ag^in, 
my  northern  window-pane, 
against  the  day's  brief  light, 
mas  token  hangs  in  sight, 
side  travellers,  as  thev  pass, 
e  gray  disk  of  clouded  glass  ; 
dull  blankness  seems,  perchance, 
their  wise  ignorance. 

[inot  from. their  outlook  see 
*ect  grace  it  hath  for  me  ; 
e  the  flower,  whose  fringes  through 
<ty  breath  of  aiitunm  blew, 
trni  without  its  face  of  bloom 
rarm  tropic  of  my  room, 
18  when  beside  its  brook 
of  bending  skies  it  took. 

the  trodden  ways  of  earth, 

me  sweet  souls  who  veil  their  worth, 

it  to  the  careless  glance 

iding  g^y  of  circumstaucel 


They  blossom  best  where  hearth-fires  buniy 
To  loving  eyes  alone  «they  turn 
The  flowers  of  inward  grace,  that  hide 
Their  beauty  from  the  world  outside. 

But  deeper  meanings  come  to  me, 
My  half-inmiortal  tiower,  from  thee  ! 
Man  judges  from  a  partial  view, 
None  ever  yet  his  brother  knew  ; 
The  Eternal  Eye  that  sees  the  whole 
May  better  resid  the  darkened  soul. 
And  find,  to  outward  sense  denied,       * 
The  flower  upon  its  inmost  side  ! 

A   MYSTERY 

The  river  hemmed  with  leaning  trees 
Wound  through  its  meadows  g^en  ; 

A  low,  blue  line  of  mountains  showed 
The  open  pines  between. 

One  sharp,  tall  peak  above  them  all 

Clear  into  sunlight  sprang  : 
I  saw  the  river  of  my  dreams. 

The  mountains  that  I  sang  f 

No  clue  of  memory  led  me  on. 

But  well  the  ways  I  knew ; 
A  feeling  of  familiar  things 

With  every  footstep  grew. 

Not  otherwise  above  its  crag 

Could  lean  the  blasted  pine  ; 
Not  otherwise  the  maple  hold 

Aloft  its  red  ensign. 

So  up  the  long  and  shorn  foot-hills 
The  mountain  road  should  creep  ; 

So,  green  and  low,  the  meadow  fold 
Its  red-haired  kine  asleep. 

The  river  wound  as  it  should  wind  ; 

Their  place  the  mountains  took  ; 
The  white  torn  fringes  of  their  clouds 

Wore  no  unwonted  look. 

Yet  ne'er  before  that  river's  rim 

Was  pressed  by  feet  of  mine, 
Never  before  mine  eyes  had  crossed 

That  broken  mountain  line. 

A  presence,  strange  at  once  and  known. 
Walked  with  me  as  my  g^ide  ; 

The  skirts  of  some  forgotten  life 
Trailed  noiseless  at  my  side. 
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Wm  it  A  dim-remembered  dream  ? 

Or  glimpse  through  eons  old  ? 
The  flccrct  which  the  mountains  kept 

The  river  never  told. 

But  from  the  vision  ere  it  passed 

A  tender  hope  I  drew. 
And,  pleasant  as  a  dawn  of  spring, 

The  thought  within  me  grew, 

That  love  would  temper  every  change, 

And  soften  all  surprise, 
And,  mistv  with  the  dreams  of  earth, 

The  hills  of  Heaven  arise. 

A   SEA   DREAM 

We  saw  the  slow  tides  go  and  come. 
The  carving  surMines  lightly  drawn. 

The  gray  rocks  touched  with  tender  bloom 
Beneath  the  fresh-blown  rose  of  dawn. 

We  saw  in  richer  sunsets  lost 
The  sombre  pomp  of  showery  noons  ; 

And  signalled  spectral  sails  that  crossed 
The  weird,  low  light  of  rising  moons. 

On  stormy  eves  from  cliff  and  head 

We    saw  the  white  spray  tossed    and 
spumed  ; 

IVhile  over  all,  in  gold  and  red. 

Its  face  of  Are  the  lighthouse  turned. 

The  rail-car  brought  its  daily  crowds. 

Half  curious,  half  indifferent. 
Like  passing  sails  or  floating  clouds, 

We  saw  them  as  they  came  and  went. 

But,  cme  calm  morning,  as  we  lay 
And  watched  the  mirage-lifted  wall 

Of  coast,  across  the  dreamy  bay. 
And  heard  afar  the  curlew  call, 

And  nearer  voices,  vrild  or  tame, 
Of  airy  flork  and  childish  throng. 

Up  from  the  water's  e<lge  there  came 
r  aint  snatches  of  familiar  song. 

Canrless  we  heanl  the  Hingi*r*B  choice 
Of  old  and  common  aim  ;  at  last 

The  tender  pathcM  of  his  voict* 
In  one  low  chanson  held  us  fast. 

A  song  that  mingled  joy  and  pain. 
Ana  memories  old  and  Hully  sweet ; 


While,  timing^  to  its  niaor 
The  waves  m  lapsing  ead< 


The  waves  are  glad  in  breeie  and  !■ 
The  rocks  are  fringed  with  foam  ; 

I  walk  once  more  a  £mnted  ahon^ 
A  stranger,  yet  at  home, 
A  land  of  dreams  I  roam. 


Is  this  the  vrind,  the  soft  sea-wind 
That  stirred  thv  locks  of  brown 

Are  these  the  rooks  whose  mosses 
The  trail  of  thy  light  gown. 
Where  boy  and  gtfl  sat  down  ? 

I  see  the  g^y  fort's  broken  wall. 
The  boats  that  rock  below  ; 

And,  out  at  sea,  the  passing  saila 
Wo  saw  so  long  ago 
Rose-red  in  morning's  glow. 


The  freshness  of  the  early  time 
On  every  breese  is  blown  ; 

As  glad  the  sea,  as  blue  the  sky,— 
The  change  is  ours  alone  ; 
The  Huldest  is  my  own. 


A  stranger  now,  a  world-worn 

Is  he  who  bears  my  name  ; 
But  thon,  methinks,  whose  mortal  lifi^ 

Immortal  youth  became. 

Art  evermore  the  same. 


Thou  art  not  here,  thou  art  not 
Thy  place  I  cannot  see  ; 

I  only  know  that  where  tl»oa  art 
The  blessed  angels  be. 
And  heaven  is  glad  for  Cbea. 

Forgive  me  if  the  evil  years 
liave  left  on  me  their  auni ; 

Wash  out,  O  soul  so  beantml* 
The  nwny  stains  of  mine 
In  laaia  of  love  divine  I 


I  could  not  look  on  thee  and  live. 
If  thou  wert  by  my  side  ; 

The  vision  of  a  shining  one« 
The  white  and  heavenly  bride. 
Is  well  to  me  denied. 

^But  turn  to  me  thy  dear  girl-faet 
Without  the  angel's  crown. 
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Bdded  10868  of  thy  lim, 
loo8e  luur  rippling  down 
raves  of  golden  brown. 

Forth  once  more  through  space  and 
time, 

let  thy  sweet  shade  fall 
ierest  grace  of  sotil  and  form 
nemory's  frescoed  wall, 
ladow,  and  yet  all ! 

near,  more  near,  forever  dear  I 
ire'er  I  rest  or  roam, 
;he  city's  crowded  streets, 
»y  the  blown  sea  foam,  , 

thought  of  thee  is  home  ! 

akfast  hour  the  singer  read 
city  news,  with  comment  wise, 
ne  who  felt  the  pulse  of  trade 
sath  his  finger  fall  and  rise. 

)k,  his  air,  his  curt  speech,  told 
man  of  action,  not  of  books, 
om  the  comers  made  in  gold 
stocks  were  more  than  seaside  nooks. 

beneath  the  life  confessed 
song  had  hinted  unawares  ; 
rers  in  traffic's  ledgers  pressed, 
luman  hearts  in  bulls  and  bears. 

es  in  vain  were  turned  to  watch 
t  face  so  hard  and  shrewd  and  strong  ; 
us  in  vain  grew  sharp  to  catch 
meaning  of  that  morning  song. 

n  some  sweet-voiced  querist  sought 
lonnd  him,  leaving  as  she  came  ; 
aited  album  only  caught 
ommon,  unromantic  name. 

wd  betrayed  the  mystery  fine, 
t  trembled  on  the  singer's  tongue  ; 
nie  and  went,  and  left  no  sign 
umI  him  save  the  song  he  sung. 


HAZEL  BLOSSOMS 

'^mer  warmth  has  left  the  sky, 
■Qmmer  sones  have  died  away  ; 
^^hered,  in  the  footpaths  lie 
'alien  leaves,  but  yesterday 
^  itaby  and  with  topaz  gay. 


The  grass  is  browning  on  the  hills ; 
No  pale,  belated  flowers  recall 

The  astral  fringes  of  the  rills, 
And  drearily  the  dead  vines  fall, 
Frost-blackened,  from  the  .roadside  wall. 

Yet  through  the  gray  and  sombre  wood, 
Against  the  dusk  of  fir  and  pine, 

Last  of  their  floral  sisterhood, 
The  hazel's  yellow  blossoms  shine. 
The  tawny  gold  of  Afric's  mine  I 

Small  beauty  hath  my  unsung  flower,    - 
For  spring  to  own  or  summer  hail ; 

But,  in  the  season's  saddest  hour, 

To  skies  that  weep  and  winds  that  wail 
Its  glad  surprisals  never  fail. 

O  days  grown  cold  f    O  life  grown  old  1 
No  rose  of  June  may  bloom  again  ; 

But,  like  the  hazel's  twisted  gold. 
Through  early  frost  and  latter  rain 
Shall  hints  of  sununer-time  remain. 

And  as  within  the  hazel's  6ough 
A  gift  of  mystic  virtue  dweUs, 

That  points  to  eolden  ores  below. 
And  in  dry  (fesert  places  tell^ 
Where    flow    unseen    the    cool,    sweet 
wells,  — 

So,  in  the  wise  Diviner's  hand, 
Be  mine  the  hazel's  grateful  part 

To  feel,  beneath  a  thirstv  land. 
The  living  waters  thrill  and  start, 
The  beating  of  the  rivulet's  heart  I 

Sufficeth  me  the  gift  to  light 
With  latest  bloom  the  £irk,  cold  days  ; 

To  call  some  hidden  spring  to  sight 
That,  in  these  dry  and  dusty  ways, 
Shall  sing  its  pleasant  song  of  praise. 

O  Love  !  the  hazel-wand  may  fail. 
But  thou  canst  lend  the  surer  spell. 

That,  passing  over  Baca's  vale. 
Repeats  the  old-time  miracle. 
And  makes  the  desert-land  a  well. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  BEARCAMP 


A  GOLD  fringe  on  the  purpling 

Of  hills  the  river  runs. 
As  down  its  long,  green  valley 
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Hie  last  of  timinier't  tans. 
Along  its  tmwny  g^Tel-bed 

Broad-flowing,  swift,  and  stilly 
As  if  its  meadow  levels  felt 

The  hurry  of  the  hill, 
Xoiseless  between  its  banks  of  green  1 

From  ciinre  to  carve  it  slips  ;  I 

The  drowsy  maple-shadows  rest  ^ 

Like  fingers  on  its  lips. 

A  waif  from  Carroll's  wildest  hills, 

Unstoried  and  unknown  ; 
The  ursine  legend  of  its  name 

Prowls  on  its  banks  alone. 
Tet  flowers  as  fair  its  slopes  adorn 

As  ever  Yarrow  knew. 
Or,  under  rainy  Irish  skies. 

By  Spenser's  Mulla  grew  ; 
And  through  the  gaps  of  leaning  trees 

Its  mouutain  cradle  shows  : 
The  gold  against  the  amethyst. 

The  green  against  the  rose. 

•"  "fouched  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name, 
I         A  glory  never  sung, 
I     Aloft  on  skv  and  muiuitain  wall 

1         Are  God's  great  pictures  hung. 

1   How  changed  the  summits  vast  and  old  I 
I       No  longer  granite-browed, 
I  They  melt  in  rosy  mist ;  the  rock 
I       Is  softer  than  the  cloud  ; 

/  The  valley  holds  its  breath  ;  no  leaf 

I        Of  all  its  elms  is  twirled  : 

I    The  silence  of  eternity 

\       Seems  falling  on  the  world. 

^^  pause  before  the  breaking  seals 

Of  mystery  is  this  ; 
Yon  miracle-plav  of  night  and  day 

Makes  dumb  its  witnessen. 
What  unseen  altar  crowns  the  hills 

That  reai'h  up  stair  on  stair  ? 
What  eyes  look  through,  what  white  wings 
fan 

Thew*  pur|»le  veiU  of  air  ? 
What  Presence  f  n>in  the  heavenly  heights 

To  thcMe  of  earth  Ht(Mi|M  down  ? 
Not  vainly  Hellas  drfauie<l  of  g<)ds 

On  Ida'ii  snowy  cmwn  ! 

Slow  fndcA  the  viHion  of  the  nky. 

The  j^dden  water  ]mleH, 
And  over  all  the  valley-land 

A  gniy>wiiip*d  vit|Mir  nails. 
I  go  the  coninit>n  way  of  all  ; 


The  sunset  fires  will  bom. 
The  flowers  will  blow,  the  nret  flow» 

When  .1  no  more  retufn. 
No  whisper  from  the  mountain  ptDa 

Nor  lapsing  stream  shall  tell 
The  stranger,  treading  where  I  tread. 

Of  him  who  loved  uiem  welL 

But  beauty  seen  is  never  lost, 

God's  colors  all  are  fast ; 
The  glory  of  this  sunset  heaven 

Into  my  soul  has  passed, 
A  seuse  of  gladness  unconfined 

To  mortu  date  or  clime  ; 
As  the  soul  liveth,  it  shall  live 

Beyond  the  years  of  time. 
Beside  the  mystic  asphodels 

Shall  bloom  the  home-bom  flowwii 
And  new  horizons  flush  and  glow 

With  sunset  hues  of  ours. 


Farewell !  these  smiling  hills  must 

Too  soon  their  wintry  frown, 
And  snow-cold  winds  from  off  them 

The  maple's  red  leaves  down. 
But  I  shall  nee  a  summer  son 

Still  setting  broad  and  low  ; 
The  mountain  slopes  shall  blush  and  blooiS 

The  golden  water  flow. 
A  lover's  claim  b  mine  on  all 

I  see  to  have  and  hold,  — 
The  rose-light  of  perpetual  hillii 

And  sunsets  never  cold  I 

THE  SEEKINC;  OF  THE  WATER- 
FALL 

They  left  their  home  of  summer  ease 
Beneath  the  lowland's  sheltering  i 
To  seek,  by  wayn  unknown  to  ul. 
The  pronuM*  of  the  waterfall. 

Some  vague,  faint  rumor  to  the  vnle 
Hail  crept  —  perchance  a  hunter's  tale 
Of  its  wild  mirth  of  waters  lost 
On  the  dark  wcwds  through  which  it 


Somcwhf*re  it    laughed   and   sang ; 

Whirle«l  in  mad  damn*  its  niinty  hair  ; 
But  who  had  rai^iMl  it^  veil,  or  seen 
The  rainbow  ivkirts  of  that  Tudine  ? 


Tht»y  M night  it  where  the  mountain 
Its  swift  way  to  the  valley  took  ; 
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e  ragged  slope  thej  clomb, 
ide  a  thread  of  sound  and  foam. 

Fter  height  they  slowly  won  ; 
javelins  of  the  son 
e  bare  ledge  ;  the  tangled  shade 
k  and  vine  their  steps  delayed. 

•ugh  leaf-openings,  now  and  then 
r  the  cheerful  homes  of  men, 
great  mountains  with  their  wall 
purple  girdling  aU. 

es  through  which  the  glad  winds 

ew 

tie  wild  dance  the  waters  knew  ; 

re  the  shadows  deepest  fell 

1-thrush  rang  his  silver  bell. 

the  stream,  at  every  turn 
>w  the  waving  fronds  of  fern  ; 
>Dy  cleft  and  mossy  sod 
(rs  sprang,  and  golden-rod. 

the  water  sang  the  sweet, 
g  that  stirred  its  gliding  feet, 
id  in  rock  and  root  the  Keys 
g^ling  melodies. 

above,  its  signals  flew 
g  foam  the  birch-trees  through  ; 
3,  now  lost,  but  baffling  still 
y  seekers'  slackening  will. 

lied    to    each :     '*  Lo    here  I    Lo 
ere  ! 

scarf  flutters  in  the  air  I " 
nbed  anew  ;  the  vision  fled, 
m  higher  overhead. 

they  up  the  mountain-slope 
Qt  and  ever  fainter  hope  ; 
Qt  and  fainter  voice  the  brook 
i  them  listen,  pause,  and  look. 

le  below  the  day  was  done  ; 
e  tall  peaks  saw  the  sun 
.m-shoni,  to  its  misty  set 
tie  hills  of  violet. 


our    quest  I"    the   seekers 


;nds 

led, 

lok  and  rumor  both  have  lied  f 

torn  of  a  waterfall 

IS  at  its  beck  and  call." 


But  one,  with  years  grown  wiser,  said  : 
*'  So,  always  baffled,  not  misled, 
We  follow  where  before  us  runs 
The  vision  of  the  ahining  ones. 

**  Not  where  they  seem  their  signals  fly. 
Their  voices  whfle  we  listen  die ; 
We  cannot  keep,  however  fleet. 
The  quick  time  of  their  winged  feet. 

"  From  ^outh  to  age  unresting  stray 
These  kindly  mockers  in  our  way  ; 
Yet  lead  they  not,  the  baffling  elves, 
To  something  better  than  themselves  ? 

"Here,  though    imreached    the  goal  we 

sought. 
Its  own  reward  our  toll  has  brought : 
The  winding  water's  soimding  rush. 
The  long  note  of  the  hermit  thrush, 

*'  The  turquoise  lakes,  the  glimpse  of  pond 
And  river  track,  and,  vast,  beyond 
Broad  meadows  belted  round  with  pines. 
The  grand  uplift  of  mountain  lines  ! 

**  What  matter  though  we  seek  with  pain 
The  garden  of  the  gods  in  vain. 
If  lured  thereby  we  climb  to  greet 
Some  wayside  blossom  Eden-sweet  ? 

«  To  seek  is  better  than  to  g^in. 
The  fond  hope  dies  as  we  attain  ; 
Life's  fairest  thines  are  those  which  seem. 
The  best  is  that  of  which  we  dream. 

"  Then  let  us  trust  our  waterfall 
Still  flashes  down  its  rocky  wall. 
With  rainbow  crescent  curved  across 
Its  sunlit  spray  from  moss  to  moss. 

"  And  we,  forgetful  of  our  pain, 
In  thought  shall  seek  it  oft  again  ; 
Shall  see  this  aster-blossomed  sod, 
This  sunshine  of  the  golden-rod, 

"And  haply  gain,  through  parting  boughs, 
Grand  glimpses  of  great  mountain  brows 
Cloud-turbaned,  and  the  sharp  steel  sheen 
Of  lakes  deep  set  in  valleys  green. 

"  So  failure  wins  ;  the  consequence 
Of  loss  becomes  its  recompense  ; 
And  evermore  the  end  shall  tell 
The  unreached  ideal  guided  welL 
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**  Our  Hweet  illiuions  only  die 
FulfllUng  love's  sure  prophco^  ; 
And  every  wish  for  better  things 
An  undreuned  beauty  nearer  brings. 

*'  For  fate  is  servitor  of  love ; 
Desire  and  hope  and  longing  prove 
The  secret  of  immortal  youth, 
And  Nature  cheats  us  into  truth. 

**  O  kind  allurerSf  wisely  sent. 
Beguiling  with  benign  intent. 
Still  move  us,  through  divine  unrest. 
To  seek  the  loveliest  and  the  best  I 

'<  Go  with  us  when  our  souls  go  free, 
And,  iu  the  clear,  wliite  light  to  be, 
Add  unto  Heaven*s  beatitude 
The  old  delight  of  seeking  good  I  ** 


THE  TRAILING  ARBUTUS 

I  WAXDKRCD  lonely  where  the  pine-trees 

made 
AgaiiiHt  the  bitter  East  their  barricade. 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell, 
The  trailing  spring  Hower  tuited  like  a 
shell 
Amid  dry   leaves  and    mosses    at    my 
feet 

From  under  dead   boughs,  for  whose  loss 

the  pines 
Moaned  ceaseless  overhead,  the  blessoming 

vines 
Lifted  their  glad  surprise. 
While  vet  the  bluebird  smoothed  in  leafless 

trees 
His  foathi*ri  nifRod  bv  the  chill  sea-breeze. 
And   snow-drifts  lingered   under  April 

skies. 

As,  imufting,  oVr  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 
I  thdught  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and 
lM»nl, 
Which  yet  ftnd  nmm, 
Through   care  and   cumber,  coldness  and 

decav. 
To  leml  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day. 
And  nuike  the  sad  earth  happier  for  their 
bloom. 


ST.   MARTIN'S   SUMMER 

This  name  in  some  parts  of  EnapeisgiMi 
to  the  season  we  call  wdiaa  Somasr,  ia  mmm 
of  the  good  St.  Martin.  The  title  of  iIm  fam 
wss  suggested  by  the  f  set  that  the  day  H  wdm 
to  was  the  ezaet  daU  of  that  set  apart  te  te 
Saint,  the  1  Ith  of  November. 


Though  flowers  have  perished  at  the 

Of  Frost,  the  early  coiner, 
I  hail  the  season  loved  so  mnch« 

The  good  St.  Martin's  summer. 

O  gracious  mom,  with  rose-red  dawBi 
And  thin  moon  curving  o*er  it  I 

The  old  year's  darling,  latest  bom. 
More  love<l  than  all  before  it  I 

How  flamed  the  sunrise  throagh  the 
How  stretched  the  birchen  sbadowsi 

Braiding  in  long,  wind-wavered  liaat 
The  westward  slo|>ing  meadows  I 

The  sweet  day,  opening  as  a  flower 

Unfolds  its  petals  tender. 
Renews  for  us  at  noontide's  boor 

The  summer's  tempered  splendor. 


The  birds  are  hushed  ;  alone  the 
That  through  the  woodland 

T&e  red-oak's  lingering  leaves  can  fladp 
And  yellow  plumes  of  lanhea. 

But  still  the  balsam-bmthing  piaa 
Invites  no  thought  of  sorrow. 

No  bint  of  loss  from  air  like  wine 
The  earth's  content  can  borroi 

The  summer  and  the  winter  here 
Midway  a  truce  are  holding, 

A  soft,  consenting  atmosphere 
Their  tents  of  peace  enfolding. 

The  silent  woods,  the  lonelv  hills. 
Rise  solemn  in  their  glaaneas  ; 

The  cpiiet  that  the  valley  Alls 
Is  iM*arct*ly  joy  or  sadness. 

How  strange  I  The  autumn  yesterday 
In  winter's  fpvsp  seemed  dying ; 

On  whirling  winds  from  skies  of  gray 
The  early  snow  was  flying. 
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ow,  while  over  Nature's  mood 
re  steals  a  soft  relenting, 
not  mar  the  present  good, 
coasting  or  lamenting. 

itumn  time  and  Nature's  hold 
reamy  trjst  together, 
joth  grown  old,  about  us  fold 
I  golckn-tissued  weather. 

my  heart  against  the  day 
feel  its  bland  caressing  ; 
not  let  it  pass  away 
ore  it  leaves  its  blessing. 

angels  come  not  as  of  old 
I  Syrian  shepherds  knew  them  ; 
idening  dawns,  in  sunset  gold, 
I  warm  noon  lights  I  view  them. 

eed  there  is,  in  times  like  this 
en  heaven  to  earth  draws  nearer, 
Dg  or  song  as  witnesses 
miake  their  presence  clearer. 

«m  of  life,  whose  swifter  flow 
»f  the  end  forewarning, 
nks  thy  sundown  afterglow 
ms  less  of  night  than  morning ! 

ares  erow  light ;  aside  I  lay 
:  doubts  and  fears  that  troubled  ; 
[uiet  of  the  happy  day 
thin  my  soul  is  doubled. 

clouds  must  veil  this  fair  sunshine 

t  less  a  joy  I  find  it ; 

less  yon  warm  horizon  line 

at  winter  lurks  behind  it. 

mystery  of  the  untried  days 
tlose  my  eyes  from  reading  ; 
^11  be  done  whose  darkest  ways 
light  and  life  are  leading  ! 

drear  the  winter  night  shall  be, 
memory  cheer  and  hearten 
■Avy  hours  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
Bet  summer  of  St.  Martin  ! 


>RM   ON    LAKE   ASQUAM 

\  like  that  the  old-time  Hebrew  saw 
^<^el  prophesying  rain,  began 


To  lift  itself  o'er  wooded  Cardigan, 
Growing  and  blackening.    Suddemy,  a  flaw 

Of  chill  wind  menaced  ;  then  a  strong  blast 
beat 
Down  the  long  vidley'.  monnuring  pine^ 

and  woke 
The  noon-dream  of  the  sleeping  lake,  and 
broke 
Its  smooth  steel  mirror  at  the  mountains' 
feet. 

Thunderous  and  vast,  a  fire-veined  darkness 
swept 
Over  the  rough  pine-bearded  Asquam 

range; 
A  wraith  of    tempest,   wonderful    and 
strange. 
From  peak  to  peak  the  cloudy  giant  stepped. 

One  moment,  as  if  challenging  the  storm, 
Chocorua's  tall,  defiant  sentinel 
Looked  from  his  watch-tower  ;  then  the 
shadow  fell. 

And  the  wild  rain-drift  blotted  out  his  form. 

And  over  all  the  still  unhidden  sun. 

Weaving  its  light  through  slant-blown 

veils  of  rain. 
Smiled  on  the  trouble,  as  hope  smiles  on 
pain; 
And,  when  the  tumult  and  the  strife  were 
done. 

With  one  foot  on  the  lake,  and  one  on  land, 
Framingwithin  his  crescent's  tinted  streak 
A  far-off  picture  of  the  Melvin  peak, 

Spent  broken  clouds  the  rainbow's  angel 
spanned. 
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To  kneel  before  some  saintly  shrine. 
To  breathe  the  health  of  airs  divine. 
Or  bathe  where  sacred  rivers  flow, 
The  cowled  and  turbaned  pilgrims  go. 
I  too,  a  palmer,  take,  as  they 
With  staff  and  scallop-shell,  my  way 
To  feel,  from  burdemng  cares  and  ulfl, 
The  strong  uplifting  of  the  hills. 

The  years  are  many  since,  at  first. 
For  dreamed-of  wonders  all  athirst, 
I  saw  on  Winnipesaukee  fall 
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Tlie  Hbadow  of  the  mountain  wall. 
Ah  1  where  are  thev  who  sailed  with  me 
The  beautiful  island-studded  sea  ? 
And  am  I  he  whose  keen  surprise 
Flashed  out  from  such  unclouded  eyes  ? 

Still,  when  the  sun  of  summer  bums. 
My  longing  for  the  hills  returns : 
And  northward,  leaving  at  my  back 
The  wanu  vale  of  the  Merrimac, 
I  go  to  meet  the  winds  of  mom. 
Blown  down  the  hill-gaps,  mountain-bora, 
Breathe  scent  of  pines,  and  satisfy 
The  hunger  of  a  lowland  eye. 

Again  I  sec  the  day  decline 
Along  a  ridged  horizon  line  ; 
Touching  the  hill-top;*,  as  a  nun 
Her  beailed  rosarv,  sinks  the  sun. 
One  lake  lies  gohieu,  which  shall  soon 
Be  silver  in  the  rising  m<iou  ; 
And  one,  the  crimson  of  the  skies 
And  mountain  purple  multiplies. 

With  the  untroubled  quiet  blends 
The  distance-HC»f toned  vuice  of  friends  ; 
The  girPs  light  laugh  no  discord  brings 
To  the  low  s<mg  the  pine-tree  sings  ; 
And,  not  unwelcouu*,  comes  the  hail 
Of  boyhood  from  his  nearing  sail. 
The  human  prescmce  breaks  no  spell, 
And  sunset  still  is  miracle  f 

Calm  as  the  hour,  methinks  I  feel 
A  sense  of  worship  oVr  me  steal  ; 
Not  that  of  satyr-cliarnitng  Van, 
No  cult  of  Nature  shaming  man. 
Not  Ik*autv's  S4*lf,  but  that  which  lives 
And  shines  through  all  the  veils  it  wej^es,  — 
/Soul  of  the  intiuntain,  lake,  an<l  wc 
A  'Ineir  witni'Hs  to  the  Ktemiil  (lood 

And  if,  by  fond  illuiion.  h4>re 

Tilt*  earth  to  li<*avt*n  seeuiM  drawing  near, 

.Vnd  yon  outlying  nmge  invites 

Tu  other  and  5w*ren«*r  hfiglitH, 

S4*an*e  hid  U^hind  itn  toniiioHt  swell, 

Tli«*  Hliiiiiiig  MimntH  iVlertablf  ! 

A  fln*uiii  niiiv  hint  of  truth  no  Ifss 

Than  the  Mlmrp  light  of  wiikrfulness. 

An  through  her  veil  of  incen«w  smoke 
Of  old  tin*  fi|M*ll-nipt  prieHt<*HH  H|»oke, 
Mon*  than  her  hrntht^n  onudt*, 
Mav  not  this  trance  of  sunset  tell 


That  Nature's  forms  of  loTelinett 
Their  heavenly  archetypes  eoofeMi 
Fashioned  like  Israel's  ark  alone 
From  patterns  in  the  Mount  made 


A  holier  beauty  overbrooda 
These  fair  and  faint  similitudes ; 
Yet  not  unblest  is  he  who  sees 
Shadows  of  God's  realities. 
And  khows  beyond  llllB  niUflTUfaile 
Of  shape  and  color,  light  and  shade. 
And  dawn  and  set,  and  wax  and 
Eternal  verities  remain. 


O  gems ~oT  sapphire,  granite  set ! 

0  hills  that  charmed  horisons  fret  I 

1  know  how  fair  your  moms  can  break, 
In  rosy  light  on  isle  and  lake  ; 

How  over  wooded  slopes  can  run 
The  noonday  i>lay  of  cloud  and  son, 
And  evening  droop  her  oriHamme 
Of  gold  and  red  in  still  Aaquam. 

The  summer  moons  may  round  agai% 
And  careless  feet  these  hills  profane ; 
These  sunsets  waste  on  vacant  eyes 
The  lavish  splendor  of  the  skies  ; 
Fashion  and  folly,  misplaced  here. 
Sigh  for  their  natural  atmosphere. 
And  travelled  pride  the  outlook 
Of  lesser  heights  than  Matterbom : 


But  let  me  dream  that  hill  and  sky 
Of  uaneen  lieauty  pniphesT  ; 
And  in  these  tinted  lakes  behoU 
The  trailing  of  the  raiment  fold 
Of  that  which,  still  eluding  gase. 
Allures  to  upward-tending  ways« 
Whose  footprints  make,  wherever  fos 
Our  common  earth  a  holy  ground. 

SWKET   FKRN 

TiiR  subtle  power  in  perfume  found 
Nor  priest  nor  sibyl  vainly  learned 

On  (irt'cian  shrine  or  Altec  mound 
No  i*enser  idly  burned. 


That  power  the  old-time  worRhips 
Tlie  Torvbantes*  frenzied  fiance. 

The  IS'thinn  priextrnii  swiMining  throu 
Tlie  wonderland  of  tnuice. 

And  Natun>  holdn,  in  wood  and  firld. 
Her  thousand  sunlit  oensers  slall  ; 
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lis  of  flower  and  shrub  we  yield 
vast  or  with  our  will. 

)ed  a  bill  path  strange  and  new 
b  slow  feet,  pausin|^  at  each  turn  ; 
len  waft  of  west  wind  blew 
breath  of  the  sweet  fern. 

ragrance  from  my  vision  swept 
alien  landscape  ;  in  its  stead, 
rer  hills  of  youth  I  stepped, 
ight  of  heart  as  tread. 

my  boyhood's  lakelet  shine 

3  more   through    rifts  of  woodland 

shade  ; 

^  my  river's  winding  line 

noruing  mist  betrayed. 

ae  June's  freshness,  lapsing  brook, 
murs  of  leaf  and  bee,  the  call 
is,  and  one  in  voice  and  look 
eeping  with  them  all. 

beside  the  way  we  went 
plucked,  and,  smiling,  held  it  up, 

from    her    hand  ihe   wild,  sweet 
sceqt 
uik  as  from  a  cup. 

int  witchery  of  smell  I 
dust-dry  leaves  to  life  return, 
be  who  plucked  them  owns  the  spell 
I  lifts  her  ghostly  fern. 

186  or  spirit  ?    Who  shall  say 

at  touch  the  chord  of  memory  thrills  ? 

«ed,  and  left  the  August  day 

iaze  on  lonely  hills. 
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ntten  at  Stnrtevant^s  Farm,  about  a  mile 
^Wre  Harbor,  N.  H.] 

^  Alton  Bay  to  Sandwich  Dome, 
>m  Mad  to  Saco  river, 
i^triarchs  of  the  primal  wood 
&  sought  with  vain  endeavor. 

*^ii  we  said  :  "  The  giants  old 
"*  W  beyond  retrievtd  ; 
pygmy  grrowth  the  axe  has  spared 
"^  the  wood  primeval. 


"  Look  where  we  will  o'er  vale  and  hill, 

How  idle  are  our  searches 
For  broad -girthed  maples,  wide -limbed 
oaks. 

Centennial  pines  and  birches  ! 

**  Their  tortured  limbs  the  aze  and  saw 
Have  changed  to  beams  and  trestles  ; 

They  rest  in  walls,  they  float  on  seas. 
They  rot  in  sunken  vessels. 

"  This  shorn  and  wasted  mountain  land 
Of  underbrush  and  boulder,  — 

Who  thinks  to  see  its  full-g^wn  tree 
Must  live  a  century  older." 

At  last  to  us  a  woodland  path, 

To  open  sunset  leading, 
Revealed  the  Anakim  of  pines 

Our  wildest  wish  exceeding. 

Alone,  the  level  sun  before  ; 

Below,  the  lake's  green  islands  ; 
Beyond,  in  misty  distance  dim. 

The  rugged  >iorthem  Highlands. 

Dark  Titan  on  his  Sunset  Hill 

Of  time  and  change  defiant  I 
How    dwarfed    the     common     woodland 
seemed, 

Before  the  old-time  g^ant  I 

What  marvel  that,  in  simpler  days 
Of  the  world's  early  childhood. 

Men   crowned   with  garlands,   gifts,   and 
praise 
Such  monarchs  of  the  wild-wood  ? 

That  Tyrian  maids  with  flower  and  song 
Danced  through  the  hill  give's  spaces, 

And  hoary-bearded  Druids  found 
In  woods  their  holy  places  ? 

With  somewhat  of  that  Pag^n  awe 
With  Christian  reverence  blending. 

We  saw  our  pine-tree's  mighty  arms 
Above  our  heads  extending. 

We  heard  his  needles'  mystic  rune. 

Now  rising,  and  now  dying, 
As  erst  Dodona's  priestess  heard 

The  oak  leaves  prophesying. 

Was  it  the  half-unconscious  moan 
Of  one  apart  and  mateless. 
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The  wearineu  of  ttnihared  power, 
The  lonelinets  of  greatness  ? 

O  dawns  and  snnsets,  lend  to  him 
Your  beauty  and  your  wonder  1 

Blithe  sfiarruWf  sing  thy  summer  song 
His  solemn  shadow  under ! 

FlaT  li^Uy  on  his  slender  keys, 

(5  wind  of  summer,  waking 
For  hills  like  these  the  sound  of  seas 

On  far-olf  beaches  breaking  1 

And  let  the  eagle  and  the  crow 

Find  shelter  in  his  branches. 
When  winds  shake  down  his  winter  snow 

In  silver  avalanches. 

The  brave  are  braver  for  their  cheer, 
The  strongest  need  assurance, 

Tbe  sigh  of  longing  makes  not  less 
The  lesson  of  endurance. 


A   DAY 

Talk  not  of  sad  November,  when  a  day 
Of  warm,  glad  sunshine  fills  the  sky  of 

noon. 
And  a  wind,  borrowed  from  some  mom 
of  June, 
Stirs  the   brown  grasses  and  the  leafless 
spray. 

On  the  uiifnMiti'd  pool  the  pillareil  pines 
Lav  their  long  shafts  of  shadow :  the 
Kuiall  rill. 


Singing  a  pleasant  song  of  snaunar  ttiSi^ 
A  line  of  silver,  down  the  hill-akipe 


Hushed  the  bird -voices  and  the  hum  of 
bees. 
In  the  thin  grass  the  crickets  pipe  ■• 

more  ; 
Bnt  still  the  squirrel  hoards  his 
store. 
And  drops  his  nut-shells  from  the 
bark  trees. 


Softly  the  dark  green  hemlocks 
high 
Above,  the  spires  of  yellowing 

show. 

Where  the  woodpecker  and  hnmci  Infi^g 
crow 
And  jay  and  nut  -  hatch  winter's  tbvHi 
defy. 

O  irracious  beauty,  ever  new  and  old  t 
O  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  doaUj 

dear 
When  the  low  sunshine  warns  iht 
year 
Of  snow-blown  fields  and  waves  of 
cold! 

Close    to    my  heart   I    fold  eaeh   lovel^f 
thing 
The  sweet  day  yields  ;  and,  not  diironss 

late. 
With  the  calm  patienee  of  the  woods  I 
wait 
For  leaf  and  blossom  when  God  gnm  M 
Spring ! 
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A  LAMENT 

**  The  parted  tpbit, 
Kmnpeth  tt  not  our  eorrow  ?    Anewereth  not 
Ito  blwelng  to  our  teeie  ?  " 

Thk  circle  is  broken,  one  seat  is  forsaken, 
One  bud  from  the  tree  of  our  friendship  is 

shaken  ; 
One  heart  from  among  us  no  longer  shall 

thriU 
With  joy  in  our  gladness,  or  grief  in  our 

Weep!  lonely  and  lowly  are  slumbering 

now 
The  light  of  her  glances,  the  pride  of  her 

brow; 
Weep !  sadly  and  long  shall  we  listen  in 

Tain 
To  hear  the  soft  tones  of  her  welcome  again. 

OWe  our  tears  to  the  dead !  For  human- 
ity's claim 

^lom  it^  silence  and  darkness  is  ever  the 
same  ; 

%  hope  of  that  world  whose  existence  is 

''■V  not  stifle  the  tears  of  the  mourners  of 
this. 

'^9  oh !  if  one  glance  the  freed  spirit  can 
-V        throw 

^  tlie  scene  of  its  troubled  probation  be- 
j.         low, 
""^■^  the  pride  of  the  marble,  the  pomp  of 

^  ^bat  glance  will  be  dearer  the  tears  which 
we  shed. 

^^  who  can  forget  the  mild  light  of  her 

^v^  smile, 

^^  lips  moved  with  music  and  feeling  the 

TV*     while, 

^"^  ^e's  deep  enchantment,  dark,  dream- 
.        like,  and  clear, 
^  glow  of  its  gladness,  the  shade  of  its 
tear. 


And  the  charm  of  her  features,  while  over 
the  whole 

Flayed  the  hues  of  the  heart  and  the  sun- 
shine of  soul ; 

And  the  tones  of  her  voice,  like  the  music 
which  seems 

Murmured  low  in  our  ears  by  the  Angel  of 
dreams  ! 

But  holier  and  dearer  our  memories  hold 
Those  treasures  of  feeling,  more  precious 

than  ^Id, 
The  love  and  the  kindness  and  pity  which 

jpave 
Fresh  flowers  for  the  bridal,  green  wrealitis 

for  the  grave  ! 

The  heart  ever  open  to  Charity's  claim, 
Unmoved  from  its  purpose  by  censure  and 

blame, 
While  vainly  alike  on  her  eye  and  her  ear 

le  scorn  of 

and  jeer. 


Fell  the  scorn  of  the  heartless,  the  jesting 


ye  ai 
less. 


How  true  to  our  hearts  was  that  beautiful 

sleeper  I 
With  smiles  for  the  joyful,  with  tears  for 

the  weeper  I 
Yet,  evermore  prompt,  whether  mournful 

or  gay, 
With  warnings  in  love  to  the  passing  astray. 

For,  though  spotless  herself,  she  could  sor- 
row for  them 

Who  sullied  with  evil  the  spirit's  pure  gem ; 

And  a  sigh  or  a  tear  could  the  erring  reprove. 

And  the  sting  of  reproof  was  still  tempered 
by  love. 

As  a  cloud  of  the  sunset,  slow  melting  in 

heaven, 
As  a  star  that  is  lost  when  the  daylight  is 

given. 
As  a  glad  dream  of  slumber,  which  wakens 

in  bliss, 
She  hath  passed  to  the  world  of  the  holy 

from  this. 
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TO  THE   MEMORY  OF  CHARLES 
B.   STORRS 

Late  Preddeiit  of  WMteni  ReMire  CoUeee, 
who  died  at  hu  post  of  duty,  oTerwom  by  his 
stvennoiis  labora  with  tongue  and  pen  in  the 
eanse  of  Human  Frvedom. 

Thou  hast  fallen  in  thine  armor, 

Thou  martyr  of  the  Lord  ! 
With  thy  last  breath  crying  ^  Onward  ! " 

And  tnv  hand  upon  the  sword. 
The  haughty  heart  derideth. 

And  the  sinful  lip  reviles. 
But  the  blessing  of  the  perishing 

Around  thy  pillow  smiles  ! 

When  to  our  cup  of  trembling 

The  added  drop  is  given. 
And  the  long-suspended  thunder 

Falls  terribly  from  Heaven,  — 
Wlien  a  new  and  fearful  freedom 

Is  proffered  of  the  Ixird 
To  the  slow-consuming  Famine, 

The  Pestilence  and  Sword  ! 

When  the  refuges  of  Falsehood 

Shall  In*  swept  away  in  wrath. 
And  the  temple  shall  he  shaken. 

With  its  idol,  to  the  earth. 
Shall  not  thy  words  of  warning 

Be  all  reuiembere<l  then  ? 
And  thy  now  unheeded  message 

Bum  in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Oppression*!*  hand  may  scatter 

Its  nettlcH  on  thv  tcuub, 
And  even  CliriAtian  bosoms 

IKmiv  thv  mrmorv  room  ; 
For  lying  lipn  hIihU  torture 

Thy  mrrcy  into  crime. 
And  the  ^Undfrer  shall  Hourish 

As  the  bay- tree  for  u  time. 

But  where  the  south-wind  lingi>ni 

On  Carolimi's  pines. 
Or  falU  the  canMfSH  sunU^am 

Down  (teorgiu*!*  gtilden  mines  ; 
Where  now  iMMieuth  Ima  burthen 

Tlic  toiling  nhive  is  driven  ; 
Where  now  a  t ymnt*it  iiHK'kery 

Is  olfennl  unto  Heaven  ; 

Where  Mammon  hath  its  altars 
Wet  o'er  with  human  blood, 


And  pride  and  lost  debaaei 
The  workmanship  of  God,  ^ 

There  shall  thy  praise  be  tpokeav 
Redeemed  from  Falieboq^'a  baa* 

When  the  fetters  shall  be  brokea. 
And  the  slave  shall  be  a  man  I 

Joy  to  thy  spirit,  brother  1 

A  thousand  hearts  ai« 
A  thousand  kindred  boaoma 

Are  baring  to  the  storm. 
What  though  red-handed  Vi 

With  secret  Fraud  combiiie  ? 
The  wall  of  fire  is  round  oa. 

Our  Present  Help  was  thine. 

Lo,  the  waking  up  of  nationt. 

From  Slavery's  fatal  sleep  ; 
The  murmur  of  a  Univene, 

Deep  calling  unto  Deep  ! 
Joy  to  thy  spirit,  brother  1 

On  every  wind  of  heayen 
The  onwartl  cheer  and  summom 

Of  Freedom's  voice  is  given  I 

Glory  to  (lod  forever  ! 

Beyond  the  despot's  will 
The  soul  of  Freedom  liveth 

Imperishable  still. 
The  words  which  thou  hast  ntleied 

Are  of  that  soul  a  part. 
And  the  good  seed  thou  hast 

Is  springing  from  the  heart. 

In  the  evil  days  before  ua. 

And  the  trials  yet  to  come. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  prison. 

Or  tlie  crtiel  martyrdom,  — 
We  will  think  of  thee,  O  brothtr  I 

And  thv  sainted  name  shall  be 
In  the  blessing  of  the  captive. 

And  the  anthem  of  the  free. 


LINES 

ON  THE  DKATH  OF  S.  OI.n'KR  TORE 
Ml  KKTAKY  <>K  THK  BOSTON"  YOl' 
MKX's    AMI-sl.AVKRY    SOCIETY 

(toxc  liefore  us,  <)  our  brother. 

To  the  snirit-land  I 
Vuinly  look  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Who  shall  offer  youth  and  beaatj 


TO 

e  wasting  shrine 
m  and  lofty  duty, 
a  faith  like  thine  ? 

gentle  smile  of  greeting 

igain  shall  see  ? 

lidst  the  solemn  meeting 

again  on  thee  ? 

ben  peril  gathers  o'er  us, 

so  calm  a  brow  ? 

ith  evil  men  before  us, 

■ene  as  thou  ? 

ith  the  spoiler  found  thee, 

er  of  our  love  I 

*s  faded  earth  around  thee, 

ts  storms  above  I 

re  that  turf  lie  lightly, 

with  future  showers, 

'  slumbers  fresh  and  brightly 

the  summer  flowers  I 

ycks  thy  forehead  g^raeing, 

silvery  streak  ; 
ne  of  sorrow's  tracing 
y  fair  young  cheek  ; 
light  and  lips  of  roses, 
Eis  Hylas  wore,  — 

that  curtain  closes, 
\k  shall  rise  no  more  I 

;  vigil  Love  is  keeping 
1  that  g^ve  of  thine, 
illy,  like  Jazer  weeping 
Sibmah's  vine  ; 
;  pleasant  memories,  swelling 
e  hearts,  of  thee, 
pirit's  distant  dwelling 
nheeded  be  ? 

pirit  ever  gazes, 
i  its  jonmeyings,  back  ; 
mmortal  ever  traces 
its  mortal  track ; 
ou  not,  O  brother,  meet  us 
times  on  our  way, 
hours  of  sadness,  greet  us 
spirit  may  ? 

«  with  thee,  O  our  brother, 

&  spirit-land  ! 

^fx>k  we  for  another 

r  place  to  stand. 

^th  and  Freedom  giving 

^  J  early  powers, 
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Be  thy  virtaes  with  the  living, 
And  thy  spirit  ours  ! 


TO 


WITH    A   COPY  OF  WOOLMAN'S   JOURNAL 

''Get  the  writings  of    John  Woolmaa  by 
heart"  —  Essays  ofElia, 

Maiden  I  with  the  fair  brown  tresses 
Shading  o'er  thy  dreamy  eye. 

Floating  on  thy  thoughtful  forehead 
Cloud  wreaths  of  its  sky. 

Youthful  years  and  maiden  beauty, 
Joy  with  them  should  still  abide,  — ' 

Instinct  take  the  place  of  Duty, 
Love,  not  Reason,  guide. 

Ever  in  the  New  rejoicing, 

Kindly  beckoning  back  the  Old, 

Taminff,  with  the  gift  of  Midas, 
All  things  into  gold. 

And  the  passing  shades  of  sadness 
Wearing  even  a  welcome  guise, 

As,  when  some  bright  lake  lies  open 
To  the  sunny  skies. 

Every  wing  of  bird  above  it, 
Every  light  cloud  floating  on. 

Glitters  like  that  flasliing  mirror 
In  the  self-same  sun. 

But  upon  thy  youthful  forehead 
Something  like  a  shadow  lies  ; 

And  a  serious  soul  is  looking 
From  thy  earnest  eyes. 

With  an  early  introversion. 

Through  the  forms  of  outward  things. 
Seeking  for  the  subtle  essence. 

And  the  hidden  springs. 

Deeper  than  the  gilded  surface 
Hath  thy  wakeful  vision  seen, 

Farther  than  the  narrow  present 
Have  thy  journeyings  been. 

Thou  hast  midst  Life's  empty  noises 
Heard  the  solemn  steps  of  Time, 

And  the  low  mysterious  voices 
Of  another  clime. 
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All  the  myrteiT  of ^ 

Hath  upon  thy  spirit  prMaed,  — 

Thoughts  which,  like  the  Deluge  wanderer, 
Fli^  no  phuse  of  rest : 

That  which  mystic  Plato  pondered. 
That  which  Zeno  heard  with  awe» 

And  the  star-rapt  Zoroaster 
In  his  night  watch 


From  the  doubt  and  darkness  springing 

Of  the  dim,  uncertain  Past, 
Moving  to  the  dark  still  shadows 

0*er  the  Future  cast. 

Early  hath  Life's  mighty  question 
Thrilled  within  thy  heart  of  vonth. 

With  a  deep  and  strong  beseeching  : 
What  and  where  is  Truth  ? 

Hollow  creed  and  ceremonial. 

Whence  the  ancient  life  hath  fled. 

Idle  faith  unknown  to  action, 
Dull  and  cold  and  dead. 

Oracles,  whose  wire- worked  meanings 

Only  wake  a  quiet  scorn,  — 
Not  from  these  thy  seeking  spirit 

Hath  its  answer  drawn. 

But,  like  some  tired  child  at  even, 
On  thy  motlier  Nature's  breast. 

Thou,  niethiuks,  art  vainly  seeking 
Truth,  and  peace,  and  rest. 

Oer  that  mother's  rurped  features 
Thou  art  thn>wing  raiicy's  veil. 

Light  and  A«>ft  as  woven  moonbeams. 
Beautiful  and  frail  I 

O'er  the  rough  cliart  of  Kzistence, 
KiM'kH  of  sin  and  wastes  of  woe. 

Soft  nim  brrathe,  and  green  leaves  tremble, 
And  cool  fotrntaiuH  tiow. 

And  to  thoe  an  annwrr  c<imeth 
From  tht*  rarth  mid  fnun  the  skv, 

And  to  tht'f  tlu*  hilU  nnd  waten 
Ami  the  Ktarn  n'ply. 

But  a  iknul-iiifncinff  nnnwi'r 
llath  nil  iiiitwani  origin  ; 
Mtire  than  Natun**H  niiinv  voices 

m 

Mav  be  heard  within. 


Eren  as  the  mat  AogiutiBe 
Qoeationea  earth  and  tea  wad  ikj. 

And  the  dnsty  tomes  of  learning 
And  old  poesy. 

But  his  earnest  spirit  needed 
More  than  outward  Nature  taaght  ; 

More  than  blest  the  poet's  yimoa 
Or  the  sage's  thought. 

Only  in  the  gathered  silence 
Of  a  calm  and  waiting  frame. 

Light  and  wisdom  as  from  Heaves 
To  the  seeker  came. 

Not  to  ease  and  aimless  quiet 
Doth  that  inward  answer  tend* 

But  to  works  of  love  and  duty 
As  our  being's  end  ; 

Not  to  idle  dreams  and  traneei, 
Length  of  face,  and  solemn  tooi^ 

But  to  Faith,  in  daily  striving 
And  performance  shown. 

Earnest  toil  and  stron|^  endeavor 

Of  a  spirit  which  within 
Wrestles  with  familiar  evil 

And  besetting  sin ; 

And  without,  with  tireless  vigor. 

Steady  heart,  and  weapon 
In  the  power  of  truth  sssailing 

Every  form  of  wrong. 

Guided  thus,  how  passing  lovely 
Is  the  track  of  Woolmaa's  feet  I 

And  his  brief  and  simple  reeoed 
How  serenely  sweet  f 

O'er  life's  humblest  duties  throwiAf 
Light  the  earthling  never  knew. 

Freshening  all  its  dark  waste  places 
As  with  nermon*s  dew. 

All  which  glows  in  Pascal's  pagea. 
All  whirh  saintml  (luion  scmght. 

Or  the  b]up-4*ved  (icnnan  Rahel 
Ilalf-iincoUMMouii  taught : 

lieautv,  sufh  sji  Goethe  pictured. 

Sucli  as  .^helley  drrained  of,  shed 
Living  wuniith  and  utarrr  brigl 

Round  that  |M»or  man*s  head. 
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Not  a  Tain  and  cold  ideal, 

Not  a  poet's  dream  alone, 
Bat  a  presence  warm  and  real. 

Seen  and  felt  and  known. 

Wben  the  red  right-hand  of  slaughter 
Moulders  with  the  steel  it  swung. 

When  the  name  of  seer  and  poet 
Dies  on  Memory's  tongue. 

All  bright  thoughts  and  pure  shall  gather 
Round  that  meek  and  suffering  one,  — 

Glorious,  like  the  seer-seen  angel 
Standing  in  the  sun  ! 

Take  the  good  man's  book  and  ponder 

What  its  pages  say  to  thee  ; 
Blessed  as  the  hand  of  healing 

May  its  lesson  be. 

If  it  only  serves  to  strengthen 
Yearnings  for  a  higher  good, 

For  the  fount  of  living  waters 
And  diviner  food ; 

If  the  pride  of  human  reason 
Feels  its  meek  and  still  rebuke. 

Quailing  like  the  eye  of  Peter 
From  the  Just  One's  look  I 

If  with  readier  ear  thou  heedest 
What  the  Inward  Teacher  saith. 

Listening  with  a  willing  spirit 
And  a  childlike  faith,  — 

Thcfa  mayst  live  to  bless  the  giver, 
Who,  himself  but  frail  and  weak. 

Would  at  least  the  highest  welfare 
Of  another  seek ; 

And  his  gift,  though  poor  and  lowly 

It  may  seem  to  other  eyes, 
Yet  noay  prove  an  angel  holy 

In  a  pi%rim's  guise. 


LEGGETT'S   MONUMENT 

WOliam  Leggett,  who  died  in  laSO  at  the 
mge  of  thirty-fleven,  was  the  intrepid  editor  of 
Se  y^ew  York  Evening  Post  and  afterwards 
•f  T%e  Plain  Dealer,  His  vigorous  assault 
vpon  Uie  system  of  slavery  brought  down  upon 
lum  the  enmity  of  political  defenders  of  the 
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Te  boOd  the  tombs  of  the  prophets.** —JTMy  TFrUL 


Yes,  pile  the  marble  o'er  him  !     It  is  well 
That  ye  who  mocked   him  in  his  long 

stern  strife, 
And  planted  in  the  pathway  of  his  life 
The  ploughshares  of  your  hatred  hot  from 
hell, 
Who  clamored  down  the  bold  reformer 

wheu 
He  pleaded  for  his  captive  fellow-men. 
Who  spurned  him  in  the  market-place,  and 
sought 
Within  thy  walls,  St.  Tammany,  to  bind 
In  party  chains  the  free  and  honest  thought. 
The  angel  utterance  of  an  upright  miud, 
Well  is  it  now  that  o'er  his  grave  ye  raise 
The  stony  tribute  of  your  tardy  praise, 
For  not  alone  that  pile  shall  tell  to  Fame 
Of  the   brave  heart  beneath,  but  of  the 
builders'  shame  ! 


TO   A   FRIEND 

ox  HER  RETURN  FROM  EUROPE 

How  smiled  the  land  of  France 
Under  thy  blue  eye's  glance, 

Lieht-hearted  rover ! 
Old  wsuls  of  chateaux  gray. 
Towers  of  an  early  day, 
Which  the  Three  Colors  play 

Flauntingly  over. 

Now  midst  the  brilliant  train 
Thronging  the  banks  of  Seine  : 

Now  midst  the  splendor 
Of  the  wild  Alpine  range, 
Waking  with  change  on  change 
Thoughts  in  thy  young  heart  strange. 

Lovely,  and  tender. 

Vales,  soft  Elysian, 
Like  those  in  the  vision 

Of  Mirza,  when,  dreaming. 
He  saw  the  long  hollow  dell. 
Touched  by  the  prophet's  spell, 
Into  an  ocean  swell 

With  its  isles  teeming. 

Cliffs  wrapped  in  snows  of  years, 
Splintering  with  icy  spears 

Autumn's  blue  heaven  : 
Loose  rock  and  frozen  slide. 
Hung  on  the  mountaiu-side. 
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aiting  their  hour  to  glide 
Downward,  storm-driTen  f 

iiine-stream,  by  castle  old, 
iaron*B  and  robber's  hold. 

Peacefully  flowing  ; 
Sweeping  through  vineyards  green, 
Or  where  the  cliffs  are  seen 
0*er  the  broad  ware  between 
Grim  shadows  throwing. 

Or,  where  St.  Peter's  dome 
Swells  o'er  eternal  Rome, 

Vast,  dim,  and  solemn  ; 
Hymns  ever  chanting  low, 
Censers  swmig  to  and  fro. 
Sable  stoles  sweeping  slow, 

Cornice  and  column  ! 

Oh,  as  from  each  and  all 
Will  there  not  voices  call 

Evermore  back  again  7 
In  the  mind's  gallery 
Wilt  thou  not  always  see 
Dim  phantoms  beckon  thee 

O'er  that  old  track  again  ? 

New  forms  thy  presence  haunt. 
New  voices  softly  chant, 

New  faces  greet  thee  ! 
Pilgrims  from  many  a  shrine 
Hsilowed  bv  poet's  line. 
At  memory's  magic  sign, 

Rising  to  meet  thee. 

And  when  such  visions  come 
Unto  thv  olden  home, 

Will  they  not  waken 
Deep  thoughts  of  Him  whose  hand 
Led  thee  o  cr  sea  and  land 
Back  to  the  household  band 

Whence  thou  wast  Uken  ? 

White,  at  the  suniiet  time. 
Swells  the  cathedral's  chime. 

Yet,  in  thy  dreaming. 
While  to  thy  spirit's  eye 
Yet  the  vast  mountains  lie 
Piled  in  the  Switzcr's  nky, 

Icy  and  glcuniing  : 

Prompter  of  iul«*nt  prayer. 
Be  the  wild  picture  there 

In  the  mind's  chamlier, 
Aadf  thniogh  each  coming  day 


Him  who,  as  staff  and  sla^. 
Watched  o'er  thy  waadenng  waj^ 
Freshly  remember. 

So,  when  the  call  shall  be 
Soon  or  late  unto  thee, 

As  to  all  given. 
Still  may  that  picture  live. 
All  its  fair  forms  survive. 
And  to  thy  spirit  eive 

Gladness  in  Heaven  1 


LUCY   HOOPER 

Lney  Hooper  died  at  BrooUya,  LX,  en  td 
1st  of  Kth  mo.,  1841,  aged  tweBty-f< 


TuKY  tell  me,  Lucy,  thou  art  dead. 
That  all  of  thee  we  loved  and  c 
Has  with  thy  sununer  rosea  peri 

And  left,  as  its  youn^  beauty  fled. 

An  ashen  memory  in  its  stead. 
The  twilight  of  a  parted  day 

A\lioee  fading  light  is  oold  and 
The  heart's  faint  echo  of  a  strain 

Of  low,  sweet  music  passed  awaj. 
That  true  and  loving  heart,  that  gift 

Of  a  mind,  earnest,  clear,  profooBd* 
Bestowing,  with  a  glad  unthrift. 

Its  sunny  light  on  all  arouiid. 
Affinities  which  only  could 
Cleave  to  the  pure,  the  true,  and  good  ; 

And  sympathies  which  found  no 

Save  with  the  loveliest  and  best. 
Of  them  —  of  thee  —  remaint  there 

But  sorrow  in  the  monmer's  bteast  ? 
A  sliadow  in  the  land  of  thoaght  ? 
No  I     Kven  my  weak  and  trembling  h 

Can  lift  for  thee  the  veil  which  doat 

And  huuum  fear  have  drawn  aboat 
The  all-awaiting  scene  of  death. 

Even  as  thou  wast  I  see  thee  still ; 
And,  save  the  abstenoe  of  all  ill 
And  pain  ami  wearineiis,  which  here 
Summoned  the  High  or  wrung  the  tn 
The  same  as  when,  two  summen  ba 
Beside  onr  chiUlhuiid's  Merrimae, 
I  saw  thv  (lark  «*vr  wander  o'er 
Stn*ain,  sunny  uplaiwl.  rocky  shore, 
And  heanl  thy  lt>w,  soft  voice  alun> 
Midnt  IspM'  of  wntcTs,  and  the  Um 
Of  pint'-lrnvcs  by  the  west-wind  b' 
Then*  *•«  not  n  charm  of  soul  or  br 
Of  uU  we  knew  and  loved  in  th 
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»  in  holier  beauty  now, 
zed  in  immortality  I 
le  the  sad  and  freezing  dream 
oIb  that,  with  their  earthly  mould, 
off  the  loves  and  joys  of  old, 
3d,  like  a  pale  moonbeam, 
ire,  as  passionless,  and  cold; 
ne  the  hope  of  Indra*s  son, 
umbering  in  oblivion's  rest, 
lyriads  blending  into  one, 
ink  annihilation  blest ; 
oms  of  the  infinite, 
scattered  from  the  central  light, 
uning  back  through  mortal  pain 
Id  unconsciousness  again. 
'.  have  friends  in  Spirit  Land, 
dows  in  a  shadow}'  band, 
>thers,  but  themselves  are  they. 
11 1  think  of  them  the  same 
n  the  Master's  summons  came  ; 
bange,  —  the  holy  mom-light  break- 
ing 
le  dream-worn  sleeper,  -waking,  — 

uige  from  twilight  into  day. 

e  laid  thee   midst  the    household 

^ves, 

re  father,  brother,  sister  lie  ; 

thee  sweep  the  dark  blue  waves, 

e  thee  bends  the  summer  sky. 

n  loved  church  in  sadness  read 

.emn  ritual  o'er  thy  head, 

essed  and  hallowed  with  her  prayer 

rf  laid  lightly  o'er  thee  there. 

lurch,  whose  rites  and  liturgy, 

e  Mid  old,  were  truth  to  thee, 

)ted  to  thy  bosom  taken, 

ibols  of  a  faith  unshaken. 

,  of  simpler  views,  could  feel 

aaty  of  thy  trust  and  zeal  ; 

Mming  not  thy  creed,  could  see 

eep  a  truth  it  seemed  to  thee, 

>w  thy  fervent  heart  had  thrown 

1,  a  coloring  of  its  own, 

odled  up,  intense  and  warm, 

ill  everv  rite  and  form, 

eo  on  C^hebar's  banks  of  old^ 

ebrew's  gorgeous  vision  rolled, 

It  filled  the  vast  machine, 

*'  within  the  wheels  "  was  seen. 

^ !    A  little  time,  and  we 

i>  knew  thee  well,  and  loved  thee  here, 

^r  one  shall  follow  thee 

^ilgnoiB  through  the  gate  of  fear, 


Which  opens  on  eternity. 

Yet  shall  we  cherish  not  the  less 

All  that  is  left  our  hearts  meanwhile  ; 
The  memory  of  thy  loveliness 

Shall  round  our  weary  pathway  smile, 
Like  moonlight  when  the  sun  has  set, 
A  sweet  and  tender  radiance  yet. 
Thoughts  of  thy  clear-eyed  sense  of  duty. 

Thy  generous  scorn  of  all  things  wrong, 
The  truth,  the  strength,  the  graceful  beauty 

Which  blended  in  thy  sone. 
All  lovely  things,  by  thee  beloved. 

Shall  whisper  to  our  hearts  of  thee  ; 
These    greeu  hills,   where   thy  childhood 
roved. 

Yon  river  winding  to  the  sea, 
The  sunset  light  of  autumn  eves 

Reflecting  on  the  deep,  still  floods. 
Cloud,  crimson  sky,  and  trembling  leaves 

Of  rainbow-tinted  woods, 
These,  in  our  view,  shall  henceforth  take 
A  tenderer  meaning  for  thy  sake  ; 
And  all  thou  lovedst  of  earth  and  sky 
Seem  sacred  to  thy  memory. 

FOLLEN 

ON  READING  HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  "FUTURE 


STATE 
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Charles  Follen,  one  of  the  noblest  contribu- 
tions of  Germany  to  American  citizenship,  was 
at  an  early  age  driven  from  his  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  compelled  to  sees 
shelter  from  official  prosecution  in  Switzerland, 
on  account  of  his  liberal  political  o|nniona.  He 
became  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Basle.  The  governments  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia  united  in  demanding  his 
delivery  as  a  political  offender ;  and,  in  oonse- 

2uence,  he  left  Switzerland,  and  came  to  the 
Inited  States.  At  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  he  was 
a  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  honored  for 
his  genius,  learning,  and  estimable  character. 
His  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  led 
him  to  seek  an  interview  with  Garrison  and  ex* 
press  his  sympathy  with  him.  Soon  after,  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slaverv  Society.  An  able  speech  was  made  by 
Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps,  and  a  letter  of  mine  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  was 
read.  Whereupon  he  rose  and  stated  that  his 
views  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  Society, 
and  that  after  hearing  the  speech  and  the  let- 
ter, he  was  ready  to  join  it,  and  abide  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  an  unpopular 
act.    He  lost  by  so  doing  his  professonhip. 
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H«  WM  an  Able  mcmlMr  of  Um  ExMiitiT« 
Comndttee  of  tho  AnioriMUi  Anti-SlATorj  Sooi- 
•ty.  HoMriiliodiiiAoiU-iat0ditoMiMrL»> 
ia^toii,  whioh  was  bnnied  on  iti  pMngo  from 
New  York,  January  13,  ia4a  Tho  f ew  writingt 
loft  behind  him  ihow  him  to  haTo  been  a 
ptofoond  thinker  of  rare  apiritaal  inaight. 


FftlEND  of  mj  soul  I  aa  with  moist  eye 
I  look  up  from  this  page  of  thine, 

Is  it  a  dream  that  thou  art  nigh, 
Thy  mild  face  gazing  into  mine  ? 

That  presence  seems  before  me  now, 
A  placid  heaven  of  sweet  moonrise, 

When,  dew-like,  on  the  earth  below 
Descends  the  quiet  of  the  skies. 

Tbe  calm  brow  through  the  parted  hair. 
The  gentle  lips  which  knew  no  guile, 

Softening  the  blue  eye's  thoughtful  care 
With  the  bland  beauty  of  &eir  smile. 

Ah  me  f  at  times  that  last  dread  scene 
Of  Frost  and  Fire  and  moaning  Sea 

Will  cast  its  shade  of  doubt  between 
The  failing  eyes  of  Faith  and  thee. 

Yet,  lingering  o*er  thy  charmcfd  page, 
Where  through  the  twilight  air  of  earth. 

Alike  enthusiast  and  sage. 

Prophet  and  bard,  thou  gazest  forth, 

lifting  the  Future's  solemn  veil  ; 

The  reaching  of  a  mortal  hand 
To  put  aside  the  cold  and  pale 

Cloud-curtains  of  the  Unseen  Land  ; 

In  thoughts  which  answer  to  my  own. 
In  wnnU  which  rvach  m^  inward  ear. 

Like  wliiH|NTH  from  the  void  Unknown, 
I  feel  thy  living  presence  here. 

The  waves  which  lull  thv  liody*s  rest. 
The  dust  thy  pil^ui  footsteps  trod, 

Unwa!itc<l,  thniu^h  «>ach  change,  attest 
The  tix«*d  cctiuoniv  of  (lod. 

Sliiill  tlicic  |MM>r  cIciiicntH  outlive 

Till'     iiiiml     wlitMH*     kingly     will     they 
wniught? 

Their  griMs  iinooiuu'ioiKiicM  survive 
Thy  giMlHkc  energy  t»f  tlmught  ? 

Thou  livcftt,  Follen  !  not  in  vain 
liath  thy  Ane  spirit  meekly  borne 


The  borihen  of  Life's  eioM  of  ndb. 
And  the  thomed  czown  of  nuutiiy  «« 

Oh,  while  Life's  solemn  myatofy  jrioo— 
Around  us  like  a  dungeon's  wall. 

Silent  earth's  pale  and  crowdod  toHihi^ 
Silent    the    heaven    whieh    beads  ^^ 
aUI 

While  day  bv  day  our  lored  ones  gtida 
In  spectral  silence,  hnshed  and  me* 

To  the  cold  shadows  which  diTide 
The  living  from  the  dread  Uaknowm ; 

While  even  on  the  closing  eye. 
And  on  the  lip  which  movea  in  Tai% 

The  seals  of  that  stem  mystery 
Their  undiscovered  trust  retain  ; 

And  only  midst  the  gloom  of  dctttht 
Its  mournful  doubts  and  hannting  feafl 

Two  pale,  sweet  angels,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Smile  dimly  on  us  througn  their  teas  s 

'T  is  something  to  a  heart  like  mtae 
To  think  of  thee  as  living  yet ; 

To  feel  that  such  a  light  aa  thine 
Could  not  in  utter  daikneas  set 

Less  dreary  seems  the  untried  way 
Since  thou  hast  left  thr  footprints  thsi 

And  beams  of  mournful  beanty  play 
Round  the  sad  Angel's  sable  hair. 

Oh  !  at  this  hour  when  half  the  sky 
Is  glorious  with  its  evening  light. 

And  fair  broad  fields  of  summer  lie 
Hung  o'er  with  greenness  in  my  sight; 

'Wliilc  through  these  elm-bongbs  wet  «d 
rain 
The  sunset's  golden  walls  are 
With  clover-bloom  and  yellow  _ 
And  w<mk1- draped  hul  and  strcMB  I 
tweeu  ; 

I  long  to  know  if  scenes  like  this 
An*  hidden  from  an  angel**  eyes  ; 

If  earth*H  faiiiiliar  loveliness 
llauuts  not  thv  heaven's  serener 


For  swc4*tly  hen*  u|Mm  thee  grew 
Tlie  lesM>n  which  that  beanty  gave. 

The  ideifcl  of  the  iiure  and  true 

In  earth  and  say  and  gliding  wmvf^ 
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may  be  that  all  which  lends 
Boul  an  upward  impulse  here, 
.  diviner  beauty  blends, 
greets  us  in  a  holier  sphere. 

^h  groves  where  blighting  never  fell 
humbler  flowers  of  earth  may  twine  ; 
mple  draughts  from  childhood's  well 
d  with  the  angel-tasted  wine. 

the  prying  vision  veiled, 
let  the  seeking  lips  be  dumb, 
t  even  seraph  eyes  have  failed 
1  mortal  blindness  seek  to  come  ? 

ily  know  that  thou  hast  gone, 
i  that  the  same  returnless  tide 
I  bore  thee  from  us  still  glides  on, 
I  we  who  mourn  thee  with  it  glide. 

I  thou  lookest  we  shall  look, 
i  to  our  gaze  erelong  shall  turn 
page  of  &)d's  mysterious  book 
80  much  wish  yet  dread  to  learn. 

Him,  before  whose  awful  power 
r*  spirit  bent  its  trembling  knee  ; 
in  the  silent  greeting  flower, 
1  forest  leaf,  looked  out  on  thee, 

^ve  thee,  with  a  trust  serene, 
>ich  Time,  nor  Change,  nor  Death  can 
move, 

>  with  thy  childlike  faith  we  lean 
Him  whose  dearest  name  is  Love  ! 


TO   J.   P. 
^  Herpont,   the  eloquent  preacher  and 

«Bo8tOTl. 

**  a  poor  requital  of  the  joy 
^b  which  my  childhood  heard  that  lay 
of  thine, 
^ch,  like  an  echo  of  the  song  divine 
^thlehem   breathed  above   the  Holy 

fc  to  my  ear  the  Airs  of  Palestine,  — 
0  the  poety  but  the  man  I  bring 
cndship's  fearless  trust  my  offering  : 
niTich  it  lacks  I  feel,  and  thou  wilt  see, 
<^  I  know  that  thou  hast  deemed  with 
me 
^  too  earnest,  and  its  time  too  short 


For  dreamy    ease   and  .  Fancy's   graceful 
sport ; 
And  girded  for  thy  constant  strife  with 
wron^. 
Like  Nehemiah  fighting  while  he  wrought 
The  broken  walls  of  Zion,  even  thy  song 
Hath  a  rude  martial  tone,  a  blow  in  every 
thought  I 


CHALKLEY   HALL 

Chalkley  Hall,  near  Frankford,  Pa.,  was  the 
residence  of  Thomaa  Chalkley,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Friends*  denomination.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  setUers  of  the  Colony,  and  his  JouT' 
naif  which  was  published  in  1740,  presents  a 
quaint  but  beautiful  picture  of  a  life  of  unosten- 
tatious and  simple  gfooduess.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  a  merchant  vessel,  and,  in  his  visits  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Great  Britain,  omitted  no 
opportunity  to  labor  for  the  highest  interests  of 
his  fellow-men.  Dnring  a  temporary  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  the 
quiet  and  beautiful  scenery  around  the  ancient 
village  of  Frankford  frequently  attracted  me 
from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city.  I  have 
referred  to  my  youthful  acquaintance  with  lus 
writings  in  Snow-Bound. 

How  bland  and  sweet  the  greeting  of  this 
breeze 
To  him  who  flies 
From  crowded  street  and  red  wall's  weary 

gleam, 
Till  far  behind  him  like  a  hideous  dream 
The  close  dark  city  lies  I 

Here,  while  the  market  murmurs,  while  men 
throng 

The  marble  floor 
Of  Mammon's  altar,  from  the  crush  and  din 
Of  the  world's  madness  let  me  gather  in 

My  better  thoughts  once  more. 

Oh,  once  again  revive,  while  on  my  ear 

The  cry  of  Gain 
And  low  hoarse  hum  of  Traffic  die  away, 
Ye  blessed  memories  of  my  early  day 

Like  sere  g^rass  wet  with  rain ! 

Once  more  let  God's  green  earth  and  sunset 

air 
Old  feelings  waken  ; 
Through  weary  years  of  toil  and  strife  and 

iU, 
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Oh,  let  me  feel  that  my  good  angel  still 
Hmth  not  hU  trust  forsaken. 

And  well  do  time  and  place  befit  my  mood  : 

Beneath  the  arms 
Of  this  embracing  wood,  a  good  man  made 
His  home,  like  Abraham  restmg  in  tLe  shade 

Of  Manure's  lonely  palms. 

Here,  rich  with  autumn  gifts  of  countless 

years. 
The  virgin  soil 
Tamed  from  the  share  he  guided,  and  in 

rain 
And  summer  sunshine  throve  the  fruits  and 


nam 
Which  1 


blessed  his  honest  toiL 


Here,  from  his  voyages  on  the  stormy  seas, 

Weary  and  worn, 
He  came  to  meet  his  children  and  to  bless 
The  Giver  of  all  good  in  thankfulness 

And  praise  for  his  return. 

And  here  his  neighbors  gathered  in  to  greet 

Their  friend  again. 
Safe  from  the  wave  and  the  destroying  gales, 
Which  reap    untimely    green    Bermuda's 
vales. 

And  vex  the  Carib  main. 


To  hear  the  good  man  tell  of  simple  truth, 

Sown  in  an  hour 
Of  weaknesM  in  some  far-off  Indian  isle, 
From  the  |Mux*hed  bosom  of  a  barren  soil. 

Rained  up  in  life  and  power  : 

How  at  those  gatherings  in  Barbadian  vales, 

A  tendering  love 
Came  o'er  him,  like  the  gentle  rain  from 

heaven. 
And  words  of  fitm^^  to  his  lips  were  given. 

And  strength  as  from  above  : 

How  the  sad  captive  listened  to  the  Word, 

Until  his  rluiin 
(rrew  lighter,  and  his  wounded  spirit  felt 
The  healing  Inlm  of  consolation  melt 

I'lMin  it  A  life-long  pain  : 

How  the  ann«*<l  warrior  nat  him  down  to  hear 

Of  iVucc  and  Truth, 
And  the  pmud  ruler  and  bin  Creole  dame. 
Jewelled  ami  gorgeous  in  her  beauty  eaine. 

And  fair  and  bright-eyed  youth. 


Oh,  far  away  beneath  New  Eogkad'bil 

Even  when  a  boy, 
Following  my  plough  by  Merrimae's  gi 

shore. 
His  simple  record  I  have  pondered  ^m 

With  deep  and  quiet  joy. 

And   hence    this   soena,  in  wiMat.  gl 

warm, -^ 
Its  woods  around. 
Its  still  stream  winding  on  in  light  i 

shade. 
Its  soft,  men  meadows  and  its  ifli 

To  me  is  holy  ground. 

And  dearer  far  than  haunts  where  Gci 
keejps 
His  vigils  still  ; 
Than  that  where  Avon's  son  of  song  is  li 
Or  Vaucluse  hallowed  by  its  Petnii 
shade. 
Or  Virgil's  laurelled  hUL 

To  the  gray  walls  of  fallen  Fsraelele, 

To  Juliet's  urn. 
Fair  A  mo  and  Sorrento's  orange-grovs, 
Where  Tasso  sang,  let  young  ■^**"**— 
Love 

Like  brother  pilgrims  turn. 

But  here  a  deeper  and  serener  eharai 

To  all  is  given  ; 
And  blessed  memories  of  the  faithfnl  i 
O'er  wood  and  vale  and   niisdiiw  sti 
have  shed 

The  holy  hues  of  Heaven  I 


GONE 

AifOTHER  hand  is  beckoning  ns» 

Another  call  is  given  ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  Angel  sttpi 

The  path  which  reaches  He 

Our  young  and  gentle  friend. 
Made  brighter  xummer  hours. 

Amid  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 
Has  left  us  with  the  Howera. 

No  paling  of  the  cheek  of  blooin 

Forewame<i  ua  f>f  decav  ; 
Nu  ((hadow  from  the  Silent 

Fell  round  our  sister's  way. 
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;ht  of  her  yoiing  life  went  dovm, 
behind  the  hill 


ozy  of  a  setting  star, 
r,  snddenlj,  tM  still. 

e  and  sweet,  her  fair  brow  seemed 
nal  as  the  ikj  ; 

ke  the  brook's  low  sone,  her  voice,  — 
und  which  coald  not  die. 

df  we  deemed  she  needed  not 
changing  of  her  sphere, 
e  to  Heaven  a  Shming  One, 
>  walked  an  Angel  here. 

essing  of  her  quiet  life 
on  OS  like  the  dew  ; 
^ood  thoughts  where  her  footsteps 
pressed 
i  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 
:e  in  her  very  look  ; 
ad  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 
ne  and  holy  book  : 

leasure  of  a  blessed  hynm, 
vhich  our  hearts  could  move  ; 
?esthing  of  an  inward  psalm, 
wticle  of  love. 

iss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 
by  the  hearth-fire's  light ; 
use  beside  her  door  to  hear 
9  more  her  sweet  "  Grood-night ! " 

seems  a  shadow  on  the  day, 
snule  no  longer  cheers  ; 
oess  on  the  stars  of  night, 
!  eyes  that  look  through  tears. 

unto  our  Father's  will 
thought  hath  reconciled ; 
[e  whose  love  exceedeth  ours 
I  taken  home  His  child. 

er,  O  Father  f  in  Thine  arms, 
let  her  henceforth  be 
lenger  of  love  between 
human  hearts  and  Thee. 

t  her  mild  rebuking  stand 
reen  us  and  the  wrong, 
ir  dear  memory  serve  to  make 
faith  in  Goodness  strong. 


And  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  here 

Di^rusted  all  her  powers. 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 

The  well-beloved  of  ours. 


TO   RONGE 

This  was  written  after  reading  the  powetfol 
and  manly  protest  of  Johannes  Ronge  against 
the  *^  piona  fraud  "  of  the  Bishop  of  IVeves. 
The  bold  movement  of  the  young  Catholic  prieet 
of  Pnufldan  Silesia  seemed  to  me  full  of  promise 
to  the  cause  of  politioal  as  well  as  relignioos  lib- 
erty in  Europe.  That  it  failed  was  due  partly 
to  the  faults  of  the  reformer,  but  mainly  to  the 
disagreement  of  the  Liberals  of  Germany  upon 
a  matter  of  dogma,  which  prevented  them  from 
unity  of  action.  Ronge  was  bom  in  Silesia  in 
1813  and  died  in  October,  1887.  His  autobiqg- 
raphy  was  translated  into  English  and  published 
in  Liondon  in  1846. 

Strike  home,  strong-hearted  man !     Down 

to  the  root 
Of  old  oppression  sink  the  Saxon  steeL 
Thy  work  is  to  hew  down.     In  Grod's  name 

then 
Put  nerve  into  thy  task.     Let  other  men 
Plant,  as  they  may,  that  better  tree  whose 

fruit 
The  wounded  bosom  of  the  Church  shall 

heal. 
Be  thou  the  image-breaker.     Let  thy  blows 
Fall  heavy  as  the  Suabian's  iron  hand. 
On  crown  or  crosier,  which  shall  interpose 
Between  thee  and  the  weal  of  Fatherland. 
Leave  creeds  to  closet  idlers.    First  of  all. 
Shake  thou  all  German  dream-land  with 

the  fall 
Of  that  accursed  tree,  whose  evil  trunk 
Was  spared  of  old  by  Erfurt's  stalwart 

monk. 
Fight  not  with  ghosts  and  shadows.     Let 

us  hear 
The  snap  of  chain-links.    Let  our  gladdened 

ear 
Catch  the  pale  prisoner's  welcome,  as  the 

light 

Follows  thy  axe-stroke,  through  his  cell  of 

night. 
Be  faithful  to  both  worlds  ;   nor  think  to 

feed 
Earth's  starving  millions  with  the  husks  of 

creed. 
Servant  of  Him  whose  mission  high  and  holy 
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Was  to  the  wronged,  the  sorrowiug,  and  the 

lowly, 
Thrust  uot  bU   Eden  promiM  from  our 

sphere, 
Distant  and   diui   beyond   the   blue   sky's 

K|Nin  ; 
Like  him  of  I^Atmos,  sec  it,  now  and  here, 
'llie  New  tlerusaleni  comes  down  to  man  I 
He  warne<l  by  Luther's  error.      Nor  like 

him. 
When  the  roused  Teuton  dashes  from  his 

limb 
The  rustetl  chain  of  ages,  help  to  bind 
His  hands  for  whom  thou  claim 'st  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  f 


CILVNNINC; 

The  laHt  time  I  saw  Dr.  Channin^  was  in  the 
■nnim**r  of  IMI.  when,  in  voiniMUiy  with  my 
Kn^liMh  friend.  JtM^ph  Stiir^p*.  mi  well  known 
for  hiM  philiinthnipir  lahun  iiud  liberal  political 
»|iinii*iM.  I  viMitt-il  him  in  hiii  Hunimer  reHiilence 
in  HhiMle  M:ind.  In  ivfjillin};  the  nnpreiMions 
uf  timt  visit,  it  can  Hcun-cly  be  net'uwiiry  to  nay. 
that  I  hiivt*  mi  n*fi*n'n<'v  to  tht*  peculiar  reli- 
l^itMiH  opinioiM  of  a  man  wli<Me  life,  lieaiitifully 
luul  truly  inuniffHtt^l  ub<ive  the  ntnicmphere  of 
sect,  irt  now  the  world' «  cumniou  legacy. 

Not  vainly  did  old  poetH  tell. 
Nor  vainly  did  old  gt^nius  |mint 

(■(mI's  gn*at  and  crowning  miracle. 
The  hero  and  the  Miint ! 

For  even  in  a  faithless  day 

Vau  wc  our  siiintt'd  uncs  discern  ; 

Ami  fci-j,  whih'  with  tlicm  im  the  way, 
thir  lu'iirts  within  us  burn. 

An<l  thuN  tli«*  coiiiiiinii  tongue  and  ]>en 
Whifh,    wiirlil  •  wide,    echo    Clianuing's 
f:iiiH\ 

As  iiiii>  of  l|r;iv«*irs  :iiiniiited  men, 
ll:ive  <*aiietihi-i|  lii«i  name. 

In  vain  -^liall  Koine  Iht  ]Nirtals  liar, 
Ami  ?>liiit  fioiii  liiiii  liiT  saintly  prize, 

AVlioiii,  ill  till*  woilii\  ijrrat  I'alcndar. 
All  men  sliiill  i  .ini*ni/«'. 

Hv  N.irrai:an-i'tt*s  sunnv  bav, 

Miiii-atli  lii^  gnM'ii  rmlMiwering  wuud. 

To  UH'  It  '*t't  uiH  but  \e>tt'nlav 
•Siiii  I*  at  ili^  nIiIc  1  stiMid. 


The  slopes  lay  green  with  siunncr 
The  westeni  wind  blew  ffeah  uid  fn* 

■ 

And  glimmered  down  the  orchard  Ubm 
The  white  surf  of  the 


With  us  was  one,  who,  calm  and  tma. 
Life's  highest  purpose  uudentood. 

And,  like  his  blessed  Master,  knew 
The  joy  of  doing  good. 


Unlearned,  unknown  to  lettered 
Yet  on  the  liiM  of  England's  poor 

And  toiling  millions  dwelt  his  namc^ 
With  blessings  evermore. 

Unknown  to  power  or  place,  yet  where 
The  sun  hioks  o'er  the.Carib  sea. 

It  blendc<l  with  the  freeman's  prayer 
And  simg  of  jubilee. 

He  told  of  England's  sin  and  wrong. 
The  ills  her  suffering  children  know. 

The  8(|ualor  of  the  city's  throng. 
The  green  field's  want  and  woe. 

O'er  Cluinning's  face  the  tendemcai 
Of  sympathetic  sorrow  stole, 

FJke  a  still  sli:ulow,  |NiMionle»s, 
The  s«)rrow  of  the  soul. 


Hut  when  the  generous  Briton  told 
Ilow  hearts  were  answering  to  his 

And  Kre«*doni*s  rising  nmrmur  rolled 
Up  to  the  dull-i»art*<l  throne. 


I  saw.  met  bought,  a  glad  surprise 
Thrill  through  timt  frail  and 
fnime. 

And,  kindling  in  those  deep,  calm  eyes* 
A  still  and  earnest  tlame. 

His  few,  brief  wonls  were  such  as  move 
The  human  heart,  —  -  the  Faith-sown 

Which  rifien  in  the  soil  of  love 
To  high  lieniic  deeds. 


No  bars  of  s«.*et  or  clime  were  frit. 
Tilt*  lialiel  strift*  of  tongues  had 

.Vnd  at  oni-  enntuion  altar  knelt 
The  (Quaker  anil  the  priest. 


.\ml  not  in  vain :  with  strength  rene 
.Vnd  zeal  refn*shiMl,  and  hope  less 

For  that  brief  meeting,  each  pursued 
The  |>ath  allotted  him. 


TO  MY   FRIEND  ON   THE    DEATH   OF  HIS   SISTER 
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ihoes  yet  each  Western  hill 
Yale  with  Channing's  dying  word  ! 
■e  the  hearts  of  freemen  stiL 
lat  great  warning  stirred  I 

anger  treads  his  native  soil, 
pleads,  with  zeal  unfelt  before, 
nest  right  of  British  toil, 
3laim  of  England's  poor. 

him  time-wrought  barriers  fall, 
'ears  subside,  old  hatreds  melt, 
retching  o'er  the  sea's  blue  wall, 
Saxon  greets  the  Celt. 

>man  on  the  Scottish  lines, 
Sheffield  grinder,  worn  and  grim, 
iver  in  the  Cornwall  mines, 
up  with  hope  to  him. 

miters  of  the  glowing  steel, 
feeders  of  the  forgers  flame, 
itchers  at  the  loom  and  wheel, 
at  his  honored  name. 

IIS  the  influence  of  that  hour 
mverse  on  Rhode  Island's  strand 
1  the  calm,  resistless  power 
:h  moves  our  fatherland. 

ssses  stil]  the  generous  thought, 
still  the  fitting  word  He  speeds, 
ruth,  at  His  requiring  taught, 
[uickens  into  deeds. 

is  the  victory  of  the  grave  ? 
it  dust  upon  the  spirit  lies  ? 
)eps  the  sacred  life  he  gave,  — 
prophet  never  dies ! 


Y  FRIEND  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  HIS  SISTER 

ia  Sturge,  sister  of  Joseph  Stnrge,  of 
dbjun,  the  Freddent  of  the  Bridsh  Com- 
nffrage  Association,  died  in  the  6th 
1845.  She  was  the  colleague,  coonsel- 
l  ever-zeady  helpmate  of  her  brother 
us  vast  dengns  of  beneficence.  The 
^m  Pilot  says  of  her:  "Never,  per- 
^eie  the  active  and  paasive  virtues  of 
mm  character  more  harmoniously  and 
lUy  blended  than  in  this  excellent  wo- 


TuiNE  is  a  grief,  the  depth  of  which  an« 
other 

May  never  know ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  waters,  O  my  stricken  brother ! 

To  thee  I  go.        ~  — x,,^ 

I  lean  my  heart  unto  thee,  sadly  folding 

Tny  hand  in  mine  ; 
With  even  the  weakness  of  my  soul  uphold- 
ing 

The  strength  of  thine. 

I  never  knew,  like  thee,  the  dear  departed; 

I  stood  not  by  " 

When,  in  calm  trust,  the  pure  and  tranquil* 
hearted 

Lay  down  to  die. 

And  on  thy  ears  my  words  of  weak  condol- 
ing 
Must  vainly  fall : 
The  funeral  bell  which  in  thy  heart  is  toll- 
ing, 
Sounds  over  all  I 

I  vnll  not  mock  thee  with  the  poor  world's 
common 

And  heartless  phrase. 
Nor  wrong  the  memory  of  a  sainted  woman 

With  idle  praise.  - 

With  silence  only  as  their  benediction, 

God's  angels  come 
Where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction^ 

The  soul  sits  dumb  I 

Tet,  would  I  say  what  thy  own  heart  ap- 
proveth : 
Our  Father's  will, 
Calling  to  Him  the  dear  one  whom  He  lor- 
eth, 
Is  mercy  still. 

Not  upon  thee  or  thine  the  solemn  angel 

Hath  evil  wrought : 
Her  funeral  anthem  is  a  glad  evangel,  — 

The  good  die  not ! 

God  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not 
wholly 
What  He  hath  given  ; 
They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as 
tnily 
As  in  His  heaven. 
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And  she  is  with  thee  ;  in  thy  path  of  trial 

She  walketh  yet ; 
Still  with  the  baptism  of  thy  lelf-denial 

Her  locks  are  wet. 

Up,  then,  my  brother !     Lo»  the  fields  of 
harvest 
Lie  white  in  view  f 
She  lives  and  loves  thee,  and  the  Grod  thou 
8c*rvest 
To  both  is  true. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle  I  England's  toilwom 
peasants 
Thy  call  abide ; 
And  she  thou  moum'st,  a  pure  and  holy 
presence, 
Shall  glean  beside  I 


DANIEL   WHEELER 

Daniel  Wheel«r,  a  miniiiter  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  had  labored  in  the  caose  of  his 
Divine  Master  in  (iriMit  Britain,  Rmua,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pocitic.  died  in  New  York  in 
the  sprintc  of  ls4i),  while  on  a  religious  visit  to 
this  country. 

O  DEARLY  loved  I 
And  worthy  of  our  U»ve  !     No  more 
Thy  aged  form  shall  rise  before 
The  hushed  and  waiting  worshipper, 
In  meek  obedience  utterance  givmg 
To  wonis  of  truth,  so  fresh  and  living, 
Tliat,  even  to  the  inward  sense, 
They  bore  unciucstioned  evidence 
( >f  an  anointed  Messen^r  ! 
Or.  bowing  down  thy  silver  hair 
In  reverent  awf uhicss  of  prayer, 

Tlie  world,  its  tiiiu*  ami  scMise,  shut  out, 
The  brightness  of  Kuttirs  holy  tmnce 
(iiit)it'n*<l  uiMui  thy  (MmntiMianci*. 

.\h  if  eiu'li  lingering  cloud  of  dcNibt, 
Tli«>  cold,  dark  shadows  renting  here 
In  Tinu**A  unluniinous  atniosnliere. 

Were  lifti^l  by  an  augers  band. 
And  through  tlieni  on  tliy  spiritual  eye 
Shoiu*  <lovkn  the  lli(•^«M•dne^•4  on  high. 

The  glory  of  the  lietter  I^iiid  ! 

Tlie  oak  luis  fallen  f 
While,  me<'t  for  no  g(Mid  work,  the  vine 
May  yet  itji  worthlesw  branehei*  twine. 
Who  knoweth  not  thnt  with  the<'  fell 
A  great  nuin  in  our  Israel  ? 


Fallen,  while  thy  loins  were  girded  tl^ 
Thy  feet  with  Zion's  dewt  aliU  wl. 
And  in  thy  hand  retaining  yet 
The  pilgrim^B  staff  and  •callop^lieU  I 
Unharmed  and  safe,  where,  wild  and  fn% 

Across  the  Neva's  cold  momM 
The  breezes  from  the  Froten  Seft 

With  winter's  arrowy  keenneea  peM ; 
Or  where  the  unwaming  tropic  gale 
Smote  to  the  waves  thy  tattered  eail. 
Or  where  the  noon-bonr'a  fenrid  heel 
Against  Tahiti's  mountaina  beat ; 
The  same  mysterious  Hand  whieh  gafe 
Deliverance  upon  land  and  ware. 
Tempered  for  thee  the  blasts  which  blev 

Ladaga's  frozen  surface  o'er. 
And  blessed  for  thee  the  baleful  dew 

Of  evening  upon  Eimeo's  shore. 
Beneath  this  sunny  heaven  of  onn. 
Midst  our  soft  airs  and  opening  flcrms 
Hath  given  thee  a  grave ! 

His  will  be  done, 
Wlio  seeth  not  as  man,  whose  waT 

Is  not  as  ours  f     'T  is  well  with  thee  I 
Nor  anxious  doubt  nor  dark  dismay 
Disquieted  thy  closing  day, 
But,  evermore,  thy  soul  could  say, 

**  My  Father  careth  still  for  me  !  "* 
Called  from  thy  hearth  and  home,  — 
her. 

The  hftst  bud  oo  thy  hoosebold  tree, 
The  last  dear  one  to  minister 

In  duty  and  in  love  to  thee. 
From  all  which  nature  holdeth  dear. 

Feeble  with  years  and  worn  with 

To  seek  our  distant  land  again. 
Bound  in  the  spirit,  yet  unknowing 

Tlie  thiugM  which  should  befall  tbee 

Whether  for  labor  or  for  deatbt 
In  childlike  trtist  serenely  goiiig 

To  tliat  last  trial  of  thy  faith  1 

Oh,  far  away. 
Where  never  Nhines  our  X«ntbeni  alar 

On  thnt  dark  waste  which  Balboa  saw 
From  l)arieu*s  mountains  stretching  far. 
So   strange,   heaveii-bruad,  and  looe, 

there. 
With  foreheiul  to  its  damp  wind  bare. 

He  b(*ut  liisi  mailed  knet*  in  awe  ; 
In  ninuy  an  i.^le  whose  coral  feet 
'Hie  Mirp*<«  i»f  that  oci*an  beat. 
In  thy  {tjiliii  idiiulowH,  (>ahu. 

And  Ht»nolulu*s  silver  bay. 


TO  FREDRIKA  BREMER 
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Owyhee's  hills  of  blue, 

taro-plaiiis  of  Tooboonai, 

itle  hearts,  which  lonfi;  shall  be 

3ar  own  at  thoaght  of  ihee, 

owers  of  Truth's  holy  seed, 

souls  in  weariness  and  need 

s    strengthened    and    refreshed  by 

ihine. 

ssed  by  our  Father's  hand 

thy  deep  love  and  tender  care, 

ministry  and  fervent  prayer,  — 

1  as  Eshcol's  dusterea  vine 

el  in  a  weary  land  ! 

And  they  who  drew 
isands  round  thee,  in  the  hour 
■averf ul  waiting,  hushed  and  deep. 
He  who  bade  the  islands  keep 
before  Him,  might  renew 
*  strength  with  His  unslumbering 
)ower, 

M)  shall  mourn  that  thou  art  gone, 
nevermore  thy  aged  lip 
lothe  the  weak,  the  erring  warn, 
e  who  first,  rejoicing,  heard 
h  thee  the  Grospel's  glorious  word,  — 
of  thy  true  apostleship. 
the  brightest  diadem, 
ie  gems  of  glory  purely  bum 
Dd  the  ransomed  ones  in  bliss, 
more  reserved  for  them 

here,   through    toil    and    sorrow, 
;um 

r  to  righteousness, 
i  not  uiink  of  thee  as  wearing 
tai^like  crown  of  light,  and   bear- 

Heaven's  white  and  blissful  band, 

ading  palm-branch  in  thy  hand  ; 

ning  with  a  seraph's  tongue 

new  song  the  elders  sung, 

Dg  to  its  blessed  Giver 

giving,  love,  and  praise  forever  ! 

Farewell ! 
ough  the  ways  of  Zion  mourn 
ler  strong  ones  are  called  away, 
ke  thyself  have  calmly  borne 
It  and  burden  of  the  day, 
I  who  slumbereth  not  nor  sleepeth 
ient  watch  around  us  keepeth  ; 
!nt  from  His  creating  hand, 
itnesses  for  Truth  shall  stand, 
itruments  to  souud  abroad 
spel  of  a  risen  Lord  ; 


To  gather  to  the  fold  once  more 
The  desolate  and  gone  astray. 
The  scattered  of  a  cloudy  day. 

And  Zion's  broken  walls  restore  ; 
And,  through  the  travail  and  the  toil 

Of  true  obedience,  minister 
Beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil 

Of  joy  for  mourning,  unto  her  I 
So  shall  her  holy  bounds  increase 
With  walls  of  praise  and  gates  of  peace  : 
So  shall  the  Vme,  which  martyr  tears 
And  blood  sustained  in  other  years. 

With  fresher  life  be  clothed  upon  ; 
And  to  the  world  in  beauty  show 
Like  the  rose-plant  of  Jericho, 

And  glorious  as  Lebanon  ! 


TO   FREDRIKA   BREMER 

It  18  proper  to  say  that  these  lines  are  the 
joint  impromptus  of  my  sister  and  myself.  They 
are  inserted  here  88  an  expression  of  our  admira- 
tion of  the  gifted  stranger  whom  we  have  once 
learned  to  love  as  a  friend. 

Seeress  of  the  misty  Norland, 
Daughter  of  the  Vikings  bold. 

Welcome  to  the  sunny  Vmeland, 
Which  thy  fathers  sought  of  old  I 

Soft  as  flow  of  Silja's  waters, 

When  the  moon  of  summer  shines. 

Strong  as  Winter  from  his  mountains 
Roaring  through  the  sleeted  pines. 

Heart  and  ear,  we  long  have  listened 

To  thy  saga,  rune,  and  song  ; 
As  a  household  joy  and  presence 

We  have  known  and  loved  thee  long. 

By  the  mansion's  marble  mantel, 
Round  the  log-walled  cabin's  hearth. 

Thy  sweet  thoughts  and  northern  fancies 
Meet  and  mingle  with  our  mirth. 

And  o'er  weary  spirits  keeping 

Sorrow's  night-watch,  long  and  chill, 

Shine  they  like  thy  sun  of  summer 
Over  midnight  vale  and  hill. 

We  alone  to  thee  are  strangers. 
Thou  our  friend  and  teacher  art ; 

Come,  and  know  us  as  we  know  thee  ; 
Let  us  meet  thee  heart  to  heart  I 
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To  our  homes  and  household  sltars 
We,  iu  tuni,  thy  steps  would  lead, 

As  thy  loving  hand  has  led  us 
O'er  the  threshold  of  the  Swede. 


TO   AVIS    KEENE 

ON   RECEIVING  A  BASKET  OF  SEA-MOSSES 

Thanks  for  thy  gift 

Of  oceau  fitiwcrs, 
Bom  where  the  golden  drift 
Of  the  slant  suuiihine  falls 
Down  the  green,  tremulous  walls 
Of  water,  to  tlie  cool,  still  coral  bowers. 
Where,   unHer    rainbows    of    perpetual 
showers, 
God*s  gardeuM  of  the  deep 
His  patient  angi'U  keep  ; 
Gladdening  the  (lim,  strange  solitude 
With  fairest  forms  and  hues,  and  thus 
Forever  tea<*hing  us 
The  lesson  whii'h  the  iiu&nv-oolored  skies. 
The  Howers,  and  leaves,  and  {tainted  butter- 
flies. 
The  deer*s  branched  antlers,  the  gay  bird 

that  flings 
The  tropic  sunshine  from  its  golden  wings. 
The  brightness  of  the  human  countenance, 
Its  play  of  smiles,  the  magic  of  a  glance, 
Forevennore  rejM'at, 
In  varied  tones  and  sweet, 
Tlmt  beauty,  in  and  of  itself,  is  good. 

O  kind  and  generous  friend,  o*er  whom 
The  sunset  hues  of  Time  are  cast. 
Painting,  upon  the  oveqiast 
And  s<.*att«>red  clomlsof  noondav  sorrow 
The  promiM*  of  a  fain*r  mormw. 
An  eanicMt  of  the  U^ttiT  life  t4>  conn*  ; 
Tlie  binding  of  the  Npirit  broken, 
Tlie  warning  to  the  erring  H|M>keii, 

Tlie  com  flirt  of  the  Sjid, 
Tlie  evi*  to  M'c,  the  liaiid  to  oiiU 
Of  coiniiKMi  thiiij^H  thf  lH>:mtiful, 

The  ulwnt  lirart  iiisidi*  glad 
liy  Kiiiiple  gift  or  i;nu'i'fiil  token 
<  )f  loVf  it  liftMU  a^  il:iilv  fiMNl. 
All  o\%ii  iiiM'  Nitin-f.  and  all  are  goiMl  ! 
Ilt'iit-f,  trit'kitig  sunny  eovc  and  n*ach, 
Wheri*    H]N'tit    uavcit    gliiiiiiier   up    the 

lN*at'li. 
Ami  tnsi  tlifir  gift.^  of  wffd  ami  nliell 
Fruiii  foamy  curve  an«l  combing  swell. 


No  unbefitting  task  was  thine 
To  weave  these  flowers  eo  toft  i 
fair 

In  unison  with  Hit  design 
Who  loveth  beauty  everywhere ; 

And  makes  in  every  lone  and  cliniie» 
In  ocean  and  in  upper  air, 

"  All  things  beautiful  in  their  time." 

For  not  alone  in  tones  of  awe  and  pov 

He  speaks  to  man  ; 
The  cloudy  horror  of  the  thnnder-skos 
His  rainbows  span  ; 
And  where  the  caravan 
Winds  o*er  the  desert,  leaving,  as  in  air 
The  crane-flock  leaves,  no  trace  of  paMi| 
there. 
He  gives  the  weary  eye 
The   palm-leaf   shadow  for  the  hoi  M 
hours. 
And  on  its  branches  dry 
Calls  out  the  acacia's  flowers  ; 
And  where  the  dark  sliaf t  pierces  dovi 

Beneath  the  mountain  roots. 
Seen  by  the  miner's  lamp  alone. 
The  star-like  crystal  SDOots  ; 
So,  where,  the  winds  and  waves  brio 
The  coral-branched  gardens  grow. 
His  climbing  wee<ls  and  mosses  ibo« 
Like  foliage,  on  each  stony  bough, 
Of  varied  hues  more  strangely  ga.v 
Than  forest  leaves  in  autunm's  day ; 
Thus  evermore. 
On  fiky,  and  wave,  and  shore, 
An  aU-|MTvadiiig  bt*auty  seems  to  m^ 
(iocrs  love  and  |K>wer  are  one;  i> 

they. 
Who,  like  the  thunder  of  a  snltty  ^ 
Smit4*  to  restore. 
And  they,  who,  like  the  gentle  wind.  qdIi 
The  petals  of  the  dew-wet  flowen,  and  ifi 

Their  |>erfunie  on  the  air. 
Alike  mav  s«Tve  Him,  each,  with  their  o< 

Making  their  lives  a  prayer  ! 


Tin:    HILL-TOP 

TllK  burly  driver  at  my  sitle. 
We  slowly  elimljed  tlie  hill. 

Whose  .summit,  in  tlie  lH»t  mumtkiis 
S'eiiied  rilling.  riMUg  i»till. 

At  last,  our  slmrt  iitMin-i^luuloWH  hid 
The  to|»-(itoiie.  Iiare  and  brvwn. 


ELLIOTT 
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tience,  like  Gizeh's  pyramid, 
3ugh  mass  slanted  down. 

e  cool  breath  of  the  North  ; 

^eu  me  and  the  san, 

p,  still  lake,  and  ridgy  earth, 

the  cload-shades  run. 

ae,  stretched  for  glistening  miles, 

lonntain-girdled  Squam  ; 

en-wing^  birds,  the  leafy  isles 

its  bosom  swam. 

immering    through    the    sun-haze 

arm, 

( the  eye  could  roam, 

lows  of  an  earthquake  storm 

ked  with  clouds  like  foam, 

Jes  in  misty  shadow  deep, 

rugged  peaks  in  shine, 

e  mountain  ranges  sweep 

orizon's  northern  line. 

iwered  Chocorua's  peak  ;  and  west, 
^hillock's  woods  were  seen. 
Any  a  nameless  slide-scarred  crest 
line-dark  gorge  between, 
them,  like  a  sun-rimmed  cloud. 
Teat  Notch  mountains  shone, 
1  over  by  the  solemn-browed 
iwf ul  face  of  stone  ! 

d  look-o£f ! "  the  driver  spake  : 
nit  this  time  last  year, 
a  party  to  the  Lake, 
(topped,  at  evening,  here, 
iuskish  down  below  ;  but  all 
i  hills  stood  in  the  sun, 
)ped  behind  yon  purple  wall, 
(ft  them,  one  by  one. 

f ,  who,  from  Thornton  hill, 
held  her  place  outside, 
>  a  pleasant  woman  will, 
cheiered  the  long,  (lull  ride, 
ht  me,  with  so  sweet  a  smile, 
—though  I  hate  delays  — 
Qot  choose  but  rest  awhile,  — 
^  women  have  such  ways  !) 

lender  mossy  ledge  she  sat, 

*^etch  upon  her  knees, 

f  hrown  lock  beneath  her  hat 

filing  in  the  breeze  ; 

^^  face,  in  the  sunset  light 


Upraised  and  glorified,  — 
I  never  saw  a  prettier  sight 
In  all  my  moimtain  riae. 

"  As  good  as  fair  ;  it  seemed  her  joy 

To  comfort  and  to  give  ; 
Mypoor,  sick  wife,  and  cripple  boy. 

Will  bless  her  while  they  live  !  " 
The  tremor  in  the  driver's  tone 

His  manhood  did  not  shame  : 
"  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  may  have  kbown  **  - 

He  named  a  well-known  name. 

Then  sank  the  pyramidal  mounds. 

The  blue  lake  fled  away  ; 
For  mountain-scope  a  parlor's  bounds, 

A  liehted  hearth  for  day  ! 
From  lonely  years  and  weary  miles 

The  shadows  fell  apart ; 
Kind  voices  cheered,  sweet  human  smiles 

Shone  warm  into  my  heart. 

We  journeyed  on  ;  but  earth  and  sky 

Had  power  to  charm  no  more  ; 
Still  dreamed  my  inward-turning  eye 

The  dream  of  memory  o'er. 
Ah  !  humau  kindness,  human  love,  — 

To  few  who  seek  denied  ; 
Too  late  we  learn  to  prize  above 

The  whole  round  world  beside  I 


ELLIOTT 

Ebenezer  Elliott  was  to  the  artisans  of  Eng- 
land what  Bums  was  to  the  peasantry  of  Soot- 
land.  His  Corn-law  Rhymes  contributed  not  a 
little  to  that  overwhelming  tide  of  popular 
opinion  and  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  bread.  Well  has  the  eloquent 
author  of  The  Reforms  and  Reformers  of  Great 
Britain  said  of  him,  **  Not  corn-law  repealers 
alone,  but  all  Britons  who  moisten  their  scanty 
bread  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  are  largely 
indebted  to  his  inspiring  lay,  for  the  miffhty 
bound  which  the  laboring  mind  of  Ei^umd 
has  taken  in  our  day.'* 

Handjs  o£f  I  thou  tithe-fat  plunderer !  play 

No  trick  of  priestcraft  here  ! 
Back,  puny  lordling  I  darest  thou  lay 

A  hand  on  Elliott's  bier  ? 
Alive,  your  rank  and  pomp,  as  dust. 

Beneath  his  feet  he  trod  : 
He  knew  the  locust  swarm  that  cursed 

The  harvest-fields  of  God. 
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CHi  these  mie  lips,  the  smoiliezed  thought 

Which  EnffUnd's  millions  feel, 
A  fieree  and  Tearful  splendor  caught, 

As  from  his  forge  the  steel. 
Strong-armed  as  Thor,  a  shower  of  Are 

His  smitten  anvil  flung  ; 
God's  curse.  Earth's  wrong,  dumb  Hunger's 
ire. 

He  gave  them  all  a  tongue  I 

Then  let  the  poor  man's  homy  hands 

Bear  up  the  mighty  dead. 
And  labor's  swart  and  stalwart  bands 

Behind  as  mourners  tread. 
Leave  cant  and  craft  their  baptised  bounds. 

Leave  rank  its  minster  floor  ; 
Give  England's  green  and  daisied  grounds 

The  poet  of  tb*  poor ! 

Lav  down  upon  his  Sheafs  green  verge 

That  brave  old  heart  of  oak, 
With  fitting  dirge  from  sounding  forge, 

And  pall  of  furnace  smoke  I 
Where  whirls  the  stone  its  dizzy  rounds. 

And  axe  and  sledge  are  swung. 
And,  timing  to  their  stormy  sounds. 

His  stormy  lays  are  sung. 

There  let  the  peasant's  step  be  heard. 

The  grinder  chant  his  rhyme  ; 
Nor  patron's  praise  nor  dainty  word 

Befits  the  man  or  time. 
No  soft  lament  nor  dn^amer's  sigh 

For  him  whose  wonls  were  bread  ; 
The  Runic  rhyme  and  spell  whereby 

The  food  less  poor  were  fed  ! 

Pile  up  the  tombs  of  rank  and  pride, 

O  England,  as  thou  wilt ! 
With  pomp  to  natnflesH  worth  denied, 

EmbUzon  titled  guilt ! 
No  part  (ir  lot  in  these  we  claim  ; 

But,  o'er  the  sounding  wave, 
A  common  right  to  Elliott's  name, 

A  fre(*hohl  in  Wis  gruvc  f 

K'H.VIU)!) 

Thi«  |MMk*ni  wiiM  th«*  outroiiic  of  th«'  surpriiu* 
And  fcrit'f  mid  foMH-jwt  of  «>vil  fiin«Hi|iifiM'fM 
which  I  ft*lt  (III  rvsicIiiiK'  fh«*  iiHV«*iitli  of  Miirt'h 
ii|it>«H*h  of  lhiiii<«l  \V**lMt*'r  in  iiup|Mirt  of  the 
"  coniprtiiuim*,"  and  th«*  Fii)ptive  Hitvi*  I«aw. 
No  piirtiMin  or  |H*ni«tniU  enmity  dirtuttNl  it. 
On  tht*  <'*mtniry  tny  julimmtioo  of  thi*  HplfiMlid 
perwuiality  umI  intvUectu*!  power  uf  the  ^rvHt 


was  never  stioagei  than  wk 
down  his  speech,  and,  in  one  of  th 
moments  ox  my  life,  penned  my  pi 
saw,  as  I  wrote,  with  iiainf  nl  deuMM 
reeolts,  —  the  Slave  Power  anoKaat 
ant,  strengthened  and  eaoonrMred  to 
its  scheme  for  the  extension  of  its  ha 
tem,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Umoa,  < 
anties  of  personal  liberty  in  the  fr 
broken  down,  and  the  whole  eonntrv 
huntinic-ground  of  sUve-ealchefS.    li 
ror  of  such  a  vision,  so  soon  fearfully 
if  one  spoke  at  all,  he  could  only  speal 
of  stem  and  sorrowful  rebuke. 

But  death  softens  all  reeeatnenta 
consciousness  of  a  common  inhrritsnn 
ty    and    weakness    modifies   the    wm\ 

I'udg^nent.  Yean  after,  in  TV  Lest  ' 
ipive  utterance  to  an  almost  uaiTers 
that  the  fcrfat  statesman  did  not  live  1 
flag  which  he  loved  trampled  under  tl 
Slavery,  and,  in  view  of  tnis  dfoeerstii 
hii  last  days  fi^lorious  in  defence  of ' 
and  Union,  one  and  imeparable.** 

So  fallen  !  so  lost  I  the  light  wit 
Which  once  he  wore  I 

The  ^lory  from  his  gray  hairs  gc 
Forevermore  I 

Revile  him  not,  the  Tempter  hat 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pitviug  tears,  m>t  scorn  and 

Befit  bis  fall  f  s 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  n 
When  he  who  might 

Have  lightcii  up  and  led  his  age, 
Fafls  back  in  night. 

Scorn  I  would  the  angels  laugh,  I 
A  bright  soul  driven, 

Fiend-guadeil,  down  the  endl«as  • 
From  hope  and  heaven  I 

Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  k 

Insult  him  now, 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  hi 

1  )iHlionoreil  brow. 

But  It't  itH  hunibliHl  sons,  iuAtead 

Fniiii  M*a  to  lake, 
A  lon^;  liinicnt,  aa  for  the  dead, 

III  snilucM  make. 


Of  all  we  loved  and  honored. 
Save  |K>wer  remains  ; 
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A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 
Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone  ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  hauB  fled : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  I 

Then,  paj  the  reyerence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame  ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  the  shame  ! 


THE   LOST  OCCASION 

Some  die  too  late  and  some  too  soon, 
\t  early  morning,  heat  of  noon. 
Or  the  chill  evening  twilight.    Thou, 
Whom  the  rich  heavens  did  so  endow 
With  eyes    of    power    and    Jove's    own 

brow. 
With  all  the  massive  strength  that  fills 
Thy  home-horizon's  eranite  hills, 
HTith  rarest  gifts  of  heart  and  head 
Trom  manliest  stock  inherited, 
^ew  England's  stateliest  type  of  man, 
a  port  and  speech  Olympian  ; 
^l&om  no  one  met,  at  first,  but  took 
L  aecoDd  awed  and  wondering  look 
As  turned,  perchance,  the  eyes  of  Greece 
ha  Phidias'  unveiled  masterpiece)  ; 
^"hflse  words  in  simplest  homespun  cla4» 
^be  Saxon  strength  of  Csedmon  s  had, 
J^th  power  reserved  at  need  to  reach 
pie  Bk)man  forum's  loftiest  speech, 
^^'•et  with  persuasion,  eloquent 
^psasion,  cool  in  argument, 
^•ponderous,  falling  on  thy  foes 
As  fell  the  Norse  god's  hammer  blows, 
^»n«Hng  as  if  with  Talus'  flail 
^'^'^wgh  Error's  logic-woven  mail, 
jj^  wling  only  when  they  tried 
^J«adamant  of  the  righteous  side,  — 
J^  foiled  in  aim  and  hope,  bereaved 
JJ'  old  friends,  by  the  new  deceived, 
Too  icon  for  us,  too  soon  for  thee, 
^•de  thy  lonely  Northern  sea. 
Where  Ion?  and  low  the  marsh-lands  spread, 
I^  wearily  down  thy  august  head. 

liboa  ihonldst  have  lived  to  feel  below 
Thy  feet  Disunion's  fierce  upthrow  ; 


The  late-sprung  mine  that  underlaid 

Thy  sad  concessions  vainly  made. 

Thou  shouldst  have  seen  from   Sumter's 

wall 
The  star-flag  of  the  Union  fall. 
And  armed  rebellion  pressing  on 
The  broken  lines  of  Washington  ! 
No  stronger  voice  than  thine  had  then 
Called  out  the  utmost  might  of  men. 
To  make  the  Union's  charter  free 
And  strengthen  law  by  liberty. 
How  had  that  stem  arbitrament 
To  thy  gray  ag^  youth's  vigor  lent. 
Shaming  ambition's  paltry  prize 
Before  thy  disillusioned  eyes  ; 
Breaking  the  spell  about  thee  wound* 
Like    the    green    withes    that     Samson 

bound ; 
Redeeming  in  one  effort  grand, 
Thyself  and  thy  imperilled  land  ! 
Ah,  cruel  fate,  that  closed  to  thee, 
O  sleeper  by  the  Northern  sea. 
The  gates  of  opportunity  ! 
Grod  fills  the  gaps  of  human  need, 
Each  crisis  bringfs  its  word  and  deed. 
Wise  men  and  strong  we  did  not  lack  ; 
But  stiU,  with  memory  turning  back, 
Li  the  dark  hours  we  thought  of  thee. 
And  thy  lone  grave  beside  the  sea. 

Above  that  grave  the  east  winds  blow. 

And  from  the  marsh-lands  drifting  slow 

The  sea-fog  comes,  with  evermore 

The  wave-wash  of  a  lonely  shore. 

And  sea-bird's  melancholy  cry, 

As  Nature  fain  would  typify 

The  sadness  of  a  closing  scene, 

The  loss  of  that  which  should  have  been. 

But,  where  thy  native  mountains  bare 

Their  foreheads  to  diviner  air, 

Fit  emblem  of  enduring  fame. 

One  lofty  summit  keeps  thy  name. 

For  thee  the  cosmic  forces  did 

The  rearing  of  that  pyramid, 

The  prescient  ag^s  shaping  with 

FirCf  flood,  and  frost  thy  monolith. 

Sunrise  and  sunset  lay  thereon 

With  hands  of  light  their  benison. 

The  stars  of  midnight  pause  to  set 

Their  jewels  in  its  coronet. 

And  evermore  that  mountain  mass 

Seems  climbing  from  the  shadowy  pass 

To  light,  as  if  to  manifest  ^ 

Thy  nobler  self,  thy  life  at  best  I 
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WORDSWORTH 


WRITTEN   ON   A   BLANK 

MEMOIRS 


LEAF  OF   HIS 


Dear  friends,  who  read  the  world  aright, 
Aod  in  itA  common  forms  discern 

A  beauty  and  a  harmony 
The  many  never  learn  ! 

Kindred  in  soul  of  him  who  found 
In  simple  flower  and  leaf  and  stone 

The  impulse  of  the  sweetest  lays 
Our  Saxon  tongue  has  known,  — 

Accept  this  record  of  a  life 

As  sweet  and  pure,  as  calm  and  good. 
As  a  long  day  of  blandest  June 

In  green  field  and  in  wood. 

How  welcome  to  our  ears,  long  pained 
By  strife  of  sect  and  party  noise. 

The  brook-like  mnmmr  of  his  song 
Of  nature's  simple  joys  I 

The  Tiolet  by  its  mossy  stone. 
The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim. 

And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  found 
Immortal  life  through  hiui. 

The  sunriiie  on  his  breezy  lake. 
The  rosy  tints  his  sunset  brought, 

Worid-sevn,  are  gladdening  all  the  vales 
And  mountain-peaks  of  thought. 

Art  builds  on  sand  ;  the  works  of  pride 
And  human  |>aH.Hiun  change  and  fall ; 

But  that  which  nbarvH  the  life  of  God 
With  Him  surviveth  all. 

TO 


!'*■ 


LINKS  WRITTKN   AFTKR  A  Sl'MMER  DAY  S 

KX<  I'RMON 

Fair  Xatun>*s  prit^Atessos !  t(»  whom. 
In  hien>glyph  of  bud  and  bloom. 

Hf*r  iiiyst4*ri«*H  nrr  tcild  ; 
Wbci,  wiM'  ill  Ion*  of  wcmkI  and  ni«'iid, 
The  seajumA*  pietiin*d  srrtills  can  read. 

In  ioHMms  manifold  I 

Thanks  for  tlie  rourtesv.  and  gav 
(ffOiKl-humor,  which  oii  Washing  Day 
( >ur  ill-tiuied  visit  Inire  ; 


Thanks  for  yoar  graoef nl  oan»  wUdi  bi 
The  morning  drmns  of  Artiebolwy 
Along  his  wooded  ahoro  I 

Varied  as  varying  Nature's  wars. 
Sprites  of  the  river,  woodland  isyst 

Or  motmtain  nymphs,  ye  seem ; 
Free-limbed  Dianas  on  the  green. 
Loch  Katrine's  Kllen,  or  Undine, 

Upon  your  favorite  stream. 

The  forms  of  which  the  poets  told. 
The  fair  benignities  of  old. 

Were  doubtless  such  as  yoa  ; 
What  more  than  Artichoke  tbe  rill 
Of  Helicon  ?    Than  Pipe^ve  hill 

Arcadia's  mountain-view  ? 

No  sweeter  bowers  the  bee  delayed. 
In  wild  Hymettus'  scented  shadle. 

Than  those  you  dwell  among  ; 
Snow-flowered  azaleas,  intertwined 
With  roses,  over  banks  inclined 

With  trembling  harebells  hung  I 

A  channel  life  unknown  to  death. 
Immortal  freshness  Xature  hath  ; 

Her  fabled  fount  and  glen 
Are  now  and  here  :  Dodona's  shrine 
Still  niunnurs  in  the  wind-swept  pine,- 

A\\  is  that  e'er  hath  been. 


The  Beauty  which  old  Greece  or 
Sung,  painted,  wrought,  lies  close  at  1m 

W  e  need  but  eve  and  ear 
In  all  our  daUy  wades  to  traee 
The  outlines  of  incarnate  grace. 

The  hymns  of  gods  to  bear  I 


IN    PEACK 

A  TRACK  of  moonlight  on  a  qniet  laka. 
Whose  small  waves  un  a  silfrr  mt 

shore 
Whisper  of  peace,  and  with  the  low  w 

make 
Sufh  harmonies  an  keep  the  woods  awi 
And  liHtt'iiing  all  night  Umg  for  their  si 

sake  ; 
\  grt'cn-waved  slope  of  meadow,  hor 

oVr 
By  angi'l-tHMipH  of  lilies,  swaying  light 
On  vifwb'Sh   {itemii,  with  fuldrcl  wing 

white  ; 


A  Blumb^rotiB  stretch  of  mountain-land,  far 

seen 
Wliere  the  low  westering  day,  with  gold 
and  green, 
i\LrpIe  and  amber,  softlj  blended,  fills 
Tixe  wooded  vales,  and  melts  among  the 

hilU; 
A    "Vine-fringed  river,  winding  to  its  rest 
<Z>n  the  calm  bosom  of  a  stormless  sea, 
fi^^caxing  alike  upon  its  placid  breast, 
W^  £  ^  earthly  flowers  and  heavenly  stars  im- 
^^^^    pressed, 

"JLhe  hues  of  time  and  of  eternity : 
Suacsli  are  the  pictures  which  the  thought  of 

thee, 
0    ^aiend,  awakeneth,  —  charming  the  keen 
pain 
C!>f  toy  departure,  and  our  sense  of  loss 
Bruiting  with  the  fullness  of  thy  eain. 
•2^^  I  on  the  quiet  grave  thy  lixe-bome 
cross, 
l^v^opped  only  at  its  side,  methinks  doth 

shine. 
Of  thy  beatitude  the  radiant  sig^  I 

^o  Bob  of  grief,  no  wild  lament  be  there, 
^o  break  the  Sabbath  of  the  holy  air  ; 
out,   ixi  their  stead,  the  silent-breathing 
^^         prayer 

Y^  Itearts  still  waiting  for  a  rest  like  thine. 
O  spirit  redeemed  I     Forgive  us,  if  hence- 
^         forth, 
S^  Sweet  and  pure  similitudes  of  earth, 
^^    keep  thy  pleasant  memory  freshly 

l^T^      inheritance  a  priceless  part, 
"**i«h  Fancy's  self,  in  reverent  awe,  is 

seen 
'^'*P?'ixit,  forgetful  of  the  tricks  of  art, 
^*^^li  pencu  dipped  alone  in  colors  of  the 

lieart 


BENEDICITE 

OofD  B  loYe  and  peace  be  with  thee,  where 
8oe^  this  soft  autunmal  air 
lift*  the  dark  tresses  of  thy  hair  I 

y^l^^^ha  through  city  casements  comes 
Iti  ^ii  to  thee,  in  crowded  rooms, 
Off  OQt  among  the  woodland  blooms, 

It  freihens  o'er  thy  thoughtful  face, 
IiQMrting,  in  its  glad  embrace, 
BeMty  to  beauty,  grace  to  grace  I 


Fair  Nature's  book  together  read. 

The  old  wood-paths  that  knew  our  tread, 

The  maple  shadows  overhead,  — 

The  hills  we  climbed,  the  river  seen 
By  eleams  along  its  deep  ravine,  — 
All  keep  thy  memory  fresh  and  green. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  stray, 
Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way. 
And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-day  ; 

O'er  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  scene. 
The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 
Thyself  and  me,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Thou  lack'st  not  Friendship's  spell-word, 

nor 
The  half-unconscious  power  to  draw 
All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

With  these  good  g^f ts  of  God  is  cast 
Thy  lot,  and  many  a  charm  thou  hast 
To  hold  the  blessed  angels  fast. 

If,  then,  a  fervent  wish  for  thee 

The  gracious  heavens  will  heed  from  me. 

What  should,  dear  heart,  its  burden  be  ? 

The  sighing  of  a  shaken  reed,  — 
What  can  I  more  tlian  meekly  plead 
The  greatness  of  our  common  need  ? 

God's  love,  —  unchanging,  pure,  and  true, — 
The  Paraclete  white-shining  through 
His  peace, — the  fall  of  Hermon's  dew  I 

Witli  such  a  prayer,  on  this  sweet  day, 
As  thou  mayst  hear  and  I  may  say, 
I  greet  thee,  dearest,  far  away  1 

KOSSUTH 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  character  and  passages  in 
the  history  of  the  great  Hungarian  statesman 
and  orator,  which  necessarily  command  the  ad- 
miration of  those,  even,  who  believe  that  no 
political  revolution  was  ever  worth  the  price  of 
human  blood. 

Type   of  two  mighty  continents  !  —  com- 
bining 
The  strength  of  Europe  with  the  warmth 
and  glow 
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Of  Asian  song  and  prophecy,  —  the  shining 
Of  Orient  splendors  over  Northern  snow  ! 

Who  shall  receive  him?     Who,  unblush- 
ing, speak 

Welcome  to  him,  who,  while  he  strore  to 
break 

The  Austrian  yoke  from  Magyar  necks, 
smote  off 

At  the  same  blow  the  fetters  of  the  serf. 

Resting  the  altar  of  his  Fatherland 
On  the  firm  base  of  freedom,  and  thereby 

Lifting  to  Heaven  a  uatriot'sNtainless  hand, 
Mocked  not  the  God  of  Justice  with  a 
lie  I 

Who  shall  be  Freedom's  mouthpiece?  W^ho 
shall  give 

Her  welcoming  cheer  to  the  great  fugitive  ? 

Not  he  who,  idl  her  sacred  trusts  betray- 

Is  scourging  liack  to  slavery's  hell  of  pain 
The  swarthy  Kossuths  of  our  land  again  I 
Not  he  whose  utterance  now  from  lips  de- 
signed 
The  bugle-march  of  Liberty  to  wind, 
And  cul  her  hosts   beneath  the   breaking 

liglit, 
The  keen  reveille  of  her  mom  of  fight. 
Is  but  the   hoarse   note  of  the   blood- 
hound's baying, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  behind  the  bondman's 

flight ! 
Oh  for  the  tcmgiie  of  him  who  lies  at  rest 
In  Quincy's  shade  of  patrimonial  trees, 
I.«aitt  of  the  Puritan  tribimes  and  the  best. 
To  lend  a  voice  to  Freedom's  sympa- 
thies 
And  hail  the  coming  of  the  noblest  guest 
The  Old  \V(»rld*s  wn>ng  has  given  the  New 
World  of  the  West  f 


TO   MY   OLD   SCHOOLMASTER 

AX    KI'ISTI.K    NOT  AFTKR    TIIK   MANNKR 
OF    IIOKACK 

Tht*«*  linos  wi're  addwsm'd  to  niv  worthy 
frifiiil  .liMhun  CofKii.  ti'iMrher,  hintoriaii.  aiul  an- 
tiiiu.iri.ui.  II**  y/knii  uiii*  of  the  t«<'lv«'  pyrmms 
wliii  with  Wiliijtni  Llo\d  Giurijioii  fomii*d  the 
fint  aiiti-Hl.ivfr>  Hocitftv  in  New  Kii^land. 

Oi.n  frirmi,  kind  frirnd  I  lightly  down 
Dritp  tiiiif*.H  Miow-tittkcM  OH  thy  crown  I 
Never  be  thy  nhadow  less. 


Never  fail  thy  eheerfnlneM  ; 
Care,  that  kifis  the  cat,  may  ploogk 
Wrinkles  in  the  miser's  brow^ 
Deepen  envy's  spiteful  frown. 
Draw  the  months  of  bigots  dimUf 
Plague  ambition's  dream,  and  nt 
Heavy  on  the  hypocrite. 
Haunt  the  rich  man's  door,  and  ride 
In  the  gilded  coach  of  pride  ;  — 
Let  the  fiend  pass  1  —  what  can  ha 
Find  to  do  with  such  as  thee  ? 
Seldom  comes  that  evil  guest 
Where  the  conscience  lies  at  rsit. 
And  brown  health  and  aaiet  wit 
Smiling  on  the  threshola  sit. 

I,  the  urchin  unto  whom, 
In  that  smoked  and  dingy  room. 
Where  the  district  gave  thee  role 
O'er  its  ragged  winter  school. 
Thou  didst  teach  the  mysteries 
Of  those  weary  A  B  C's,  — 
Where,  to  fill  the  every  pause 
Of  thy  wise  and  learned  saws. 
Through  the  cracked  and  erasy  w«Q 
Came  the  cradle-rock  and  squall. 
And  the  goodman's  voice,  at 


With  his  shrill  and  tipsy  wife,— 
Luring  us  bv  stories  old. 
With  a  comic  unction  told. 
More  than  by  the  eloquenee 
Of  tenk*  birchen  arguments 
(Doubtful  gain,  I  fear),  to  look 
With  complacence  on  a  book  !«» 
Where  the  genial  pedagogue 
Half  forgot  his  rogues  to  flog. 
Citing  talc  or  apologue. 
Wise  and  merry  in  its  drift 
As  was  Pluednis'  twofold  gift. 
Had  the  little  rebels  known  it, 
Hutum  ft  pntdentiam  mtmet ! 
L  —  the  man  of  middle  yean. 
In  whose  sable  locks  appears 
Many  a  warning  fleck  of  gray,  ^ 
Looking  back  to  that  far  day. 
And  thy  primal  lessons,  feel 
(i fateful  smiles  my  lips  uneral. 
As,  n*niemlM*ring  thee,  I  blend 
Oldrn  tea(*ht>r.  present  friend, 
Wi.tf  with  antinuarian  s<*arrli. 
In  tlu*  si*roIU  of  State  and  Church  ; 
NanifMl  on  history's  title-page, 
l*a^i^h-clerk  and  justice  sage  ; 
For  tli«*  fern  If  *H  wholesome  awe 
Wielding  now  the  sword  of  law. 
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Threshing  Time's  neglected  sheayes, 
Gathering  up  the  scattered  leaves 
Which  the  wrinkled  sibyl  cast 
Careless  from  her  as  she  passed,  — » 
Twofold  citizen  art  thou, 
Freeman  of  the  past  and  now. 
He  who  bore  thy  name  of  old 
Midway  in  the  heavens  did  hold 
Over  Gibeon  moon  and  sun  ; 
llUm  hast  bidden,  them  backward  ran  ; 
Of  to-day  the  present  ray 
Flinging  over  yesterday  I 

Let  the  busy  ones  deride 
liVliat  I  deem  of  right  thy  pride : 
Let  the  fools  their  treadmills  grind. 
Look  not  forward  nor  behind. 
Shuffle  in  and  wriggle  out, 
Veer  with  every  breeze  about. 
Turning  like  a  windmill  sail. 
Or  a  dog  that  seeks  his  tail ; 
Let  them  laugh  to  see  thee  fast 
Tabernacled  in  the  Past, 
Working  out  with  eye  and  lip 
Riddles  of  old  penmanship, 
Fktient  as  Belzoni  there 
Sorting  out,  with  loving  care, 
Mummies  of  dead  questions  stripped 
From  their  sevenfold  manuscript ! 

Dabbling,  in  their  noisy  way, 

Li  the  puddles  of  to-day, 

Little  know  they  of  that  vast 

S9lemn  ocean  of  the  past. 

On  whose  mar|[in,  wreck-bespread. 

Thou  art  walking  with  the  dead, 

Questioning  the  stranded  years. 

Waking  smiles  by  turns,  and  tears, 

As  thou  callest  up  again 

Shapes  the  dust  has  long  o'erlain,  — 

Fair-haired  woman,  bearded  man, 

Cavalier  and  Puritan  ; 

In  an  age  whose  eager  view 

Seeks  but  present  things,  and  new, 

Mad  for  party,  sect  and  gold. 

Teaching  reverence  for  the  old. 

On  that  shore,  with  fowler's  tact. 
Coolly  bagging  fact  on  fact, 
Naught  amiss  to  thee  can  float. 
Tale,  or  song,  or  anecdote  ; 
Tillaee  gossip,  centuries  old. 
Scandals  by  our  grandams  told. 
What  the  pilgrim's  table  spread, 
Wbere  he  lived,  and  whom  he  wed. 


Long-drawn  bill  of  wine  and  beer 
For  his  ordination  cheer. 
Or  the  flip  that  wellnigh  made 
Glad  his  funeral  cavalcade  ; 
Weary  prose,  and  poet's  lines. 
Flavored  by  their  age,  like  wines, 
Eulogistic  of  some  quaiut. 
Doubtful,  Puritanic  saint ; 
Lays  that  quickened  husking  jigs. 
Jests  that  shook  g^ve  periwigs. 
When  the  parson  had  his  jokes 
And  his  glass,  like  other  folks  ; 
Sermons  that,  for  mortal  hours. 
Taxed  our  fathers'  vital  powers. 
As  the  long  nineteenthlies  poured 
Downward  from  the  sounding-board. 
And,  for  fire  of  Pentecost, 
Touched  their  beards  December's  frost. 

Time  is  hastening  on,  and  we 
What  our  fathers  are  shall  be,  ^- 
Shadow-shapes  of  memory ! 
Joined  to  that  vast  multitude  - 
Where  the  great  are  but  the  good. 
And  the  mind  of  strength  shall  prove 
Weaker  than  the  heart  of  love  ; 
Pride  of  g^ybeard  wisdom  less 
Than  the  infant's  g^ilelessness. 
And  his  song  of  sorrow  more 
Than  the  crown  the  Psalmist  wore  I 
Who  shall  then,  with  pious  zeal. 
At  our  moss-grown  thresholds  kneel. 
From  a  stained  and  stony  page 
Reading  to  a  careless  age, 
With  a  patient  eye  like  thine, 
Prosing  tale  and  limping  line, 
Names  and  words  the  hoary  rime 
Of  the  Past  has  made  sublime  ? 
Who  shall  work  for  us  as  well 
The  antiquarian's  miracle  ? 
Who  to  seeming  life  recall 
Teacher  grave  and  pupil  small  ? 
Who  shall  g^ve  to  thee  and  me 
Freeholds  in  futurity  ? 

Well,  whatever  lot  be  mine. 
Long  and  happy  days  be  thine. 
Ere  thy  full  and  honored  age 
Dates  of  time  its  latest  page  ! 
Souire  for  master,  State  for  school. 
Wisely  lenient,  live  and  rule  ; 
Over  grown-up  knave  and  rogue 
Play  the  watchful  pedagogue  ; 
Or,  while  pleasure  smiles  on  duty. 
At  the  call  of  youth  and  beauty, 
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Speak  for  them  the  spell  of  law 
Which  shall  bar  and  bolt  withdraw, 
And  the  flaniiuff  sword  remove 
From  the  l^lradne  of  Love. 
Still,  with  undiromed  eyesight,  pore 
Aneient  tome  and  record  o  er  ; 
Still  thy  week-day  lyrics  croon. 
Pitch  in  church  the  Sunday  tune, 
Showing  something,  in  thy  part, 
Of  the  old  Puritanic  art. 
Singer  after  Sternhold*s  heart  I 
In  thy  pew,  for  many  a  year. 
Homilies  from  Oldbug  hear. 
Who  to  wit  like  that  of  South, 
And  the  Syrian's  golden  mouth. 
Doth  the  homely  |)athos  add 
Which  the  pilgrim  preachers  had  ; 
Breaking,  like  a  child  at  phiy, 
(lilded  idols  of  the  day. 
Cant  of  knave  and  pomp  of  fool 
Tossing  with  his  ridicule. 
Yet,  in  earnest  or  in  jest. 
Ever  keeping  truth  abreast. 
.\ik1,  when  thou  art  called,  at  last. 
To  thy  townsmen  of  thi*  past. 
Not  as  stranger  shult  thou  come  ; 
Thou  shalt  find  thvHi>If  at  home 
Witli  tlie  little  and  the  big, 
Woollen  cap  and  periwig, 
Miulam  in  her  higVlaced  ruff, 
(itMMly  in  her  home-made  stuff,  — 
Wise  and  simple,  rich  and  poor, 
Thou  hast  known  theui  all  before  I 


THK    CROSS 

liichunl  IHlliii};lmtii.  r  >oiin^  member  of  the 
SH-ift>  of  Frit'iMitt.  <li«Ml  in  fhi*  Nuthville  pern- 
tt'iifiury.  wher**  hi*  w.'m  tMiiiKutMl  f«ir  the  act  of 
aiiliii);  ili«  t*iii*ap«>  uf  fti^^'itivi*  Hlaven. 

•*TiiK  crt>sH,  if  rightly  Ininir,  s\ui\\  U* 
No  biinini.  luit  siip|M>rt  to  ther  ;  ** 
So,  iiiovftl  of  old  time  ft»r  our  Mike, 
Tilt*  liol\  nii>iik  of  KnniM'U  s|Nike. 

Tliou  lini\r  and  triit'  oiif  !  ii|miii  i%1joiii 
W.i-»  luiil  till*  (TiioH  (if  luarrv  nl(»iii. 
ilow  didit  tlinii.  in  thy  );«-iifrou»  vouth, 
lU-,ir  \«itiii*H<.  tit  thin  hii'HMHl  truth  ! 

Thy  rritoo  nf  !>iutTi-riii};  :iiid  t»f  shame 
A  Htatf  within  thv  liaiidi  UTann'. 


In  paths  where  faith  alone  could 
The  Master's  steps  supporting  tbee. 

Thine  was  the  seed-time  ;  God  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown  ; 
Beyond  our  vision,  weak  and  dim. 
The  harvest-time  is  hid  with  Him. 


Yet,  unforgotten  where  it 
That  seed  of  generous  sacrifiee. 
Though  seeming  on  the  deaert  c 
Shall  rise  with  bloom  and  frait  at  Lul. 

THE   HERO 


The  hero  of  th<'  incident  related  in  tkia 
was  Dr.  Samael  (Sridley  Howe,  the  well-l 
philanthropist,  who  when  a  yooag  mai 
teered  his  aid  in  the  Greek  atmgglo  for  i 
pendence. 


*  Oh  for  a  knight  like  Bavard, 
W^ithout  n'pnmch  or  fear  ; 
M?  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  sttfel. 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear  ! 

"  Oh  for  the  whit«*  plume  floating 
Sad  Zutph«*n's  Held  above,  — 
The  lion  heart  in  liattle. 
The  woman's  heart  in  love  ! 

*'01i  that  man  once  more  were  manly. 
Woman's  pride,  and  not  her  scora  : 
That  once  more  the  pale  young  mothet 
Dared  to  l>oast  *  a  man  is  bom  * ! 

"  But  now  life's  slumlterous  current 
No  sun-U»wed  (*as4*ade  wakes  ; 
No  tall,  heroic  manhooil 
The  level  dulness  lireaks. 

•M)h  for  a  knight  like  BayanI, 
Without  n*proach  or  fear  ! 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  sieel. 
My  love-knot  on  his  sfiear  !  '* 

TIkmi  I  fuiiil,  my  own  heart  thmbldng 
To  thi*  time  Iht  pmud  pulne  lieat, 
**  Lift'  hath  its  n-'pil  iuitiir%'*i  \ft, 
Tru«',  tender,  hr.i\i',  and  !»wfi*t  * 

**  Sniih>  not,  fair  unlielifver  ! 
One  man,  nt  h'a«t,  I  know. 
Who  might  wear  the  rn'st  nf  iLitani 
Or  Sidney *s  plume  of  »uow. 
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**  Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 

Died  away  the  Grecian  snn, 
And  the  far  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one,  — 

•*  Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder, 

Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 

Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 

**  Woe  for  the  weak  and  halting  1 

The  crescent  blazed  behind 
A  cnnriiig  line  of  sabres, 

Like  fire  before  the  wind  ! 

**  L4uit  to  fly,  and  first  to  rally. 

Bode  he  of  wkom  I  speak. 
When,  groaning  in  his  bridle-path, 

Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek. 

**  With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 
Wet  with  many  a  ghastly  stain, 

Gazinir  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 
Wh%  might  «otga«»^agaml 

**  He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 
Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 

Tlien  flung  him  from  his  saddle. 
And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

*^ '  Allah !  hu  ! '    Through  flashing  sabres, 
Throuffh  a  stormy  hau  of  lead. 

The  good  Thessalian  charger 
Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

**  Hot  sparred  the  turbaned  riders  ; 

He  almost  felt  their  breath. 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly 
down 

Between  the  hills  and  death. 

**  One  brave  and  manful  struggle,  — 

He  gained  the  solid  laud. 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains. 

And  the  carbines  of  his  band  !  " 

**  It  was  very  ^reat  and  noble," 
Said  the  moistreyed  listener  then, 

**•  But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero  ; 
Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been  1 " 

^  Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood. 

Still  an  honor  without  stain, 
In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 

By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 


**  But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sig^  of  valor  true  ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 

«  Wouldst  know  him  now  ?     Behold  him. 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind. 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot-clay  a  mind. 

"  Walking  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  day. 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 

And  childhooa's  heart  of  play. 

''  True  as  the  knights  of  story, 

Sir  Lancelot  and  his  peers. 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 

As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 

"  As  waves  in  stillest  waters. 

As  stars  iu  noonday  skies. 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 

In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"  Wherever  outraged  Nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave. 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 

Wherever  groans  a  slave,  — 

"  Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 

Wherever  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Freedom  finds 

An  answer  in  his  own. 

'<  Knight  of  a  better  era, 

Without  reproach  or  fear  I 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 

And  Sidneys  still  are  here  ?  " 


RANTOUL 

No  more  fitting  inscription  conld  be  placed 
on  the  tombstone  of  Robert  Rantoul  than  this : 
**  He  died  at  his  post  in  Congress,  and  his  last 
words  were  a  protest  in  the  name  of  Democracy 
against  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law." 

One  day,  along  the  electric  wire 
His  manly  word  for  Freedom  sped  ; 

We  came  next  mom  :  that  tongue  of  fire 
Said  only,  **  He  who  spake  is  dead  ! " 

Dead  !  while  his  voice  was  living  yet, 
In  echoes  round  the  pillared  dome  1 
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Demd  I  while  his  blotted  page  Uy  wet 
With  themes  of  state  andloTes  of  home  I 

Dead  I  in  that  crowning  grace  of  time, 
That  triumph  of  life^  zenith  hour ! 

Dead  I   while  we  watched  his  manhood's 
prime 
Break  from  the  slow  bad  into  flower  I 

Dead  I  he  so  great,  and  strong,  and  wise. 
While    the    mean   thousands  yet  drew 
breath  ; 

flow  deepened,  through  that  dread  surprise. 
The  mystery  and  the  awe  of  death  I 

From  the  high  place  whereon  our  votes 
Had  borne  him,  clear,  calm,  earnest,  fell 

His  first  words,  like  the  prelude  notes 
Of  some  great  anthem  yet  to  swelL 

We  seemed  to  see  our  flag  unfurled. 
Our  champion  waiting  m  hLn  place 

For  the  last  battle  of  the  world. 
The  Armageddon  of  the  race. 

Through  him  we  ho|HMl  to  s|)eak  the  word 
Which  wins  the  freedom  of  a  land  ; 

And  lift,  for  human  right,  the  sword 

Which  dropped  from  Hampden's  dying 
hand. 

For  he  had  sat  at  Sidney's  feet,  ' 

And  walki'il  with  Pyin  and  Vane  apart ; 

And,  through  the  centuricH,  felt  the  beat 
Of     Freedom's    inarch    in    Cromwell's 
heart. 

He  knew  the  paths  the  worthies  held. 
Where  Kngland's  best  and  wisest  trod  ; 

And,   liiig«>ring,   drank    the    springs   that 
wellc^il 
Beneath  the  touch  of  Milton*ii  rod. 

No  wild  enthusiaftt  of  the  right, 

Self-iKiiiwfl  and  clear,  he  showed  alway 

The  (MMiliieM  of  his  mirthem  night. 
The  ri|M*  n'poM*  of  autumn's  day. 

Hin  ntejNi  were  slow,  yet  fcirwanl  Htill 
He  pn-KMMl  when*  others  {wumM  (ir  failed  ; 

Tlie  ealm  star  eloiiib  with  ctuiiitant  will. 
The  n'HtleHH  meteor  fliuiluHl  and  paled  I 

Skilled  in  its  subtleNt  wile,  lie  knew 
And  owued  the  higlu'r  emU  (if  I^w  ; 


Still  rose  majestic  on  his  Tiew 
The  awful  Shape  the  lebooliiimB 


Her  home  the  heart  of  God  ;  her 
The  choral  harmonies  whereby 

The  stars,  through  all  their  sphen 
The  rhythmic  role  of  earth  and  aky'l 

We  saw  his  great  powers  misappliMi 
To  poor  ambitions  ;  yet,  throngli  all. 

We  saw  him  take  the  weaker  side. 
And  right  the  wronged,  and   fn»  At 
thrall. 

Now,  looking  o'er  the  froien  Nortli, 
For  one  like  him  in  word  and  act. 

To  call  her  old,  free  spirit  forth. 

And  give  her  faith  the  life  of  fact*— 

To  break  her  party  bonds  of  shame. 
And  labor  with  the  zeal  of  him 

To  make  the  Democratic  name 
Of  Liberty  the  synonyme,  — 


We  sweep  the  land  from  hill  to 
We  seek  the  strong,  the  wise,  the 

And,  sad  of  heart,  return  to  stand 
In  silence  by  a  new-made  grmTe  I 


There,  where  his  breezy  hills  of  bom* 
Look  out  upon  his  sail-white  i 

The  soumls  ot  winds  and  waters 
And    shape   themselves   to 
these: 


words    Ukt 


**  Why,  murmuring,  monm  that  ha^ 
power 

Was  lent  to  P^rty  orer-loog. 
Heard  the  still  whisper  at  the  hoar 

He  set  his  foot  on  Party  wrong  ? 


**  The  hnman  life  that  clo«*d  so  well 
No  lapse  of  follv  now  can  stain  : 

The  lips  whence  (^reedom's  protest  fell 
No  meaner  thought  can  now  profaao. 

**  Mightier  than  living  Toice  his  gtmrm 
That  lofty  protest  utters  o'er  ; 

Through  nkariiig  wind  and  smiting  ware 
It  s|M*akA  his  hate  of  wrong  once  more. 

**  Men  of  the  North  !  your  w«*ak  wgi^t 
I.H  waNtiHl  hen'  ;  arise  and  par 

To  free<l(>ni  and  to  him  vour  debt. 

By  following  where  he  led  the  wbt  !  "* 
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WILLIAM   FORSTER 

WflEun  Fonter,  of  Norwich,  England,  died 
in  East  Tenno— oo,  in  the  Ist  month,  1854,  while 
ei^gaged  in  presenting  to  the  goyemon  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  the  address  of  his  religions 
society  on  the  e^ils  of  shtyery.  He  was  the 
relative  and  coadjutor  of  the  Bnxtons,  Gnmeys, 
and  Fiys ;  and  his  whole  Hf  e,  extending  almost 
to  threescore  and  ten  yean,  was  a  pure  and 
beantifnl  example  of  Christian  henevolence. 
He  had  traTelled  oyer  Europe,  and  visited  most 
of  its  sovereigns,  to  plead  against  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery ;  and  had  twice  hef ore  made 
visits  to  this  country,  under  impressions  of  re- 
^^ions  duty.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Right 
]£m.  William  Edward  Forster.  He  visited  my 
father's  house  in  Haverhill  during  his  first  tour 
in  the  United  States. 

Ths  years  are  many  since  his  hand 

Was  laid  apon  my  head. 
Too  weak  ana  yoong  to  understand 

The  serioos  words  he  said. 

Tet  often  now  the  good  man's  look 

Before  me  seems  to  swim, 
As  if  some  inward  feeling  took 

The  oatward  guise  of  him. 

As  if  ,  in  passion's  heated  war, 
Or  near  temptation's  charm, 

ThroQgh  him  the  low-voiced  monitor 
Forewarned  me  of  the  harm. 

Stnmger  and  pilgrim  I  from  that  day 

Of  meeting,  first  and  last, 
Wherever  Duty's  pathway  lay, 

His  reverent  steps  have  passed. 

The  poor  to  feed,  the  lost  to  seek. 

To  proffer  life  to  death, 
Hope  to  the  erring,  —  to  the  weak 

The  strength  of  his  own  faith. 

Toplead  the  captive's  right ;  remove 
Tbe  sting  of  hate  from  Law  ; 

And  soften  in  the  fire  of  love 
The  hardened  steel  of  War. 

He  walked  the  dark  world,  in  the  mild. 
Still  eaidance  of  the  Light ; 

In  tearral  tenderness  a  chud, 
A  strong  man  in  the  right. 


From  what  great  perils,  on  his  way, 
He  found,  in  prayer,  release  ; 

Through  what  abysmid  shadows  lay 
His  pathway  unto  peace, 

God  knoweth  :  we  could  only  see 
The  tranquil  stren^h  he  gained  ; 

Tbe  bondage  lost  in  Hberty, 
The  fear  in  love  unfeigned. 

And  I,  —  my  youthful  fancies  g^wn 

The  habit  of  the  man, 
Whose  field  of  life  by  angels  sown 

The  wilding  vines  o'erran,  — 

Low  bowed  in  silent  g^titude, 

My  manhood's  heart  enjoys 
That  reverence  for  the  pure  and  good 

Which  blessed  the  dreaming  boy's. 

Still  shines  the  light  of  holy  lives 

Like  star-beams  over  doubt ; 
Each  sainted  memory,  Christlike,  drives 

Some  dark  possession  out. 

O  friend  !  O  brother !  not  in  vain 

Thy  life  so  calm  and  true, 
The  silver  dropping  of  the  rain, 

The  fall  of  summer  dew  I 

How  many  burdened  hearts  have  prayed 
Their  lives  like  thine  might  be  ! 

But  more  shall  pray  henceiorth  for  aid 
To  lay  them  down  like  thee. 

With  weary  hand,  yet  steadfast  will. 

In  old  age  as  in  youth, 
Thy  Master  found  thee  sowing  still 

The  good  seed  of  His  truth. 

As  on  thy  task-field  closed  the  day 

In  golden-skied  decline, 
His  angel  met  thee  on  the  way, 

And  lent  his  arm  to  thine. 

Thy  latest  care  for  man,  —  thy  last 
Of  earthly  thought  a  prayer,  — 

Oh,  who  thy  mantle,  backward  cast, 
Is  worthy  now  to  wear  ? 

Methinks  the  mound  which  marks  thy  bed 
Might  bless  our  land  and  save, 

As  rose,  of  old,  to  life  the  dead 
Who  touched  the  prophet's  g^ve  I 
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TO   CHARLES   SUMNER 

If  I  have  seemed  more  prompt  to  eenrare 

wrong 
Than  praise  the  right ;  if  seldom  to  thine 

ear 
My  Toice  hath  mingled  with  the  exultant 

cheer 
Borne  upon  all  our  Northern  winds  along  ; 
If  I  have  failed  to  join  the  ftckle  throng 
In   wide-eyed   wonder,  that  thou  standest 

strong 
In  nctory,  surprised  in  thee  to  find 
Brougham  *8  scathing  power  with  Canning's 

grac*e  combined  ; 
That  he,  for  whom    the  ninefold    Muses 

san^, 
From  their  twined  arms  a  giant  athlete 

sprang. 
Barbing  the  arrows  of  his  native  tongue 
With   the    spent    shafts    Latona's    archer 

flung, 
To  smite   the    Python   of    our  land    and 

time. 
Foil  RH  the  monster  iMim  of  Crissa*s  slime, 
Like  the   blind    bard    who    iu    Castalian 

springs 
Temperefl  the  stA^el  that  clove  the  crest  of 

kings. 
And  on  the  Hlirine  of  Englantrs  freedom 

laid 
Tilt*  giftH  uf  Cutna*  and  of  Delphi^s  shade,  — 
biiiall  ntH'd  hast  thou  of  words  of   praise 

fmiii  llir. 
Tlioii  kiiowest  luy  heart,  dear  friend,  and 

well  call  St  guess 
That,  even  though  silent,   I  have  not  the 

leSA 

Rfj(iif«*i|  to  «u*e  thv  actual  life  agrt^e 

With  thi-  large  futiiiv  which   I  slui|)e<l  for 

thiT, 
Whfii.  yi'ar!*  ajfo,  iM'side  the  summer  «»a. 
White  ill  till*  iiitMin,  we  Hjiw  the  long  waves 

fall 
Haflleil  aiwl  Itnikfii  fnim  the  rtN'kv  wall. 
That,  to  tiii*  iii«'iini'«*  of  tht>  bniwling  tlood, 
(k|i]M)H«Ml  alitii<<  its  niaM'«i\c  «|iiiftiifli', 
Ciilni  a**  a  tati-  :  witli  imt  a  iraf  iii»r  \iiie 
Niir     hirt-h-oprav     tri>iiililiii);    in     the    still 

llHMiimllilir, 

('n»Wfiiii<;  it  likctiiNrs  |)f:ir<>.      ]  soinrtiiiies 
think 
That    iij^ht  -  ^'eiif    hv    the  iM-a  |irtiphi*t- 
if'.il 


(For  Nature  speaks  in  symbols  and  in  sim 
And    through    her    pictures    huaaa   nir 

divines), 
That  rock,  wherefrom  we  saw  the  faiUovs 

sink 
In  murmuring  rout,  uprising  cIcat  wai 

tall 
In  the  white  light  of  heaven,  tbe  type  W 

one 
Who,  momently  by  Error's  ho»t  assailed. 
Stands  strong  as    Truth,    in   gi eaves  «f 

granite  mailed  ; 
And,  tranquil-fronted,  listening  over  sO 
The  tumult,  hears  the  angvla  say,  Wc£ 

done  ! 

BURNS 

OX   RECEIVINC;  A^  SPRIG  OF   HF.ATHER  I^ 

BLOSSOM 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  beloag 

To  Scottish  maid  and  lover  ; 
Sown  in  the  common  soil  of  song. 

They  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 

In  smiles  and  tc^an,  in  sun  and  showvn, 
The  minstrel  and  the  heather. 

The  deathlcKM  singi*r  and  the  flowers 
He  sang  of  live  together. 

Wild  heather-bcllrt  and  Robert  Bums ! 

The  moorland  tktwer  awl  peasant ! 
How,  at  their  mention,  memory  turns 

Her  Images  old  and  pleasant  I 

The  gray  skv  wears  again  its  gold 

And  piir|»(e  of  adorning. 
And  manhocMrs  noonday  shadows  hold 

Tlie  dews  of  lM»y hood's  morning. 


The  dewH  that  washed  the  dust  and 
Fnmi  off  the  wings  of  pleasure, 

Tlie  Mky,  that  tleekeil  the  grtmnd  of  toil 
With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 

I  caH  to  iiiintl  the  summer  day. 

The  early  Imrveitt  miiwing, 
'llie  sky  with  •«iiii  iiml  eloiids  at  play. 

And  tlowcpN  with  bn'ezrs  blowing. 

I  hear  the  bhirkhinl  in  the  eom. 

Till-  liHMist  ill  tlie  haying  : 
AihI.  Iik<*  thf  fahlfil  hiitit«T*A  bom. 

Old  tuiieN  niy  heart  i»  playing. 
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How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 

I  sought  the  maple's  shadow, 
And  sang  with  Burns  the  hours  away, 

Forgetful  of  the  meadow  I 

Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  overhead 

I  heard  the  squirrels  leaping, 
The  good  dog  listened  while  I  read. 

And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  "  The  Two  Dogs* "  story, 

And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet's  allegory. 

Sweet  day,  sweet  songs  I    The  golden  hours 
Grew  brighter  for  that  ^ging, 

From  brook  and  bird  and  meadow  flowers 
A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

Xew  light  on  home-seen  Nature  beamed. 

New  glory  over  Woman  ; 
And  daily  ILfe  and  duty  seemed 

No  longer  poor  and  common. 

I  woke  to  find  the  simple  truth 

Of  fact  and  feeling  better 
Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  youth 

A  still  repining  debtor : 

""•t  Nature  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 
,The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing  ; 
•"y  tender  idyls  of  the  heart 
lo  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

^^  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 
—^  loving  knight  and  lady, 

w**  ^*'™®'  ^J  *^d  barefoot  girl 
"  ©*«  wandering  there  already  ? 


*  ^^  through  aU  familiar  things 

The  romance  underlying  ; 
*°?  3^^  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 

Of  Pancy  skyward  flying. 

I  •JJ'  the  same  blithe  day  return, 

Tn^  same  sweet  fall  of  even. 
That  roee  on  wooded  Craigie-burn, 

A^  lank  on  crystal  Devon. 

I  ^i^^  with  Scotland's  heathery  hills 

Toe  tweetbrier  and  the  clover  ; 
IV^iik  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills, 
'T^ir  wood  hynms  chanting  over. 


O'er  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  Man  uprising  ; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean. 

The  child  of  God's  baptizing  I 

With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly  ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

And  if  at  times  an  evil  strain. 

To  lawless  love  appealing, 
Broke  in  upon  the  sweet  refrain 

Of  pure  and  healthful  feeling. 

It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear, 

N<T  inward  answer  gaining  ; 
No  heart  had  I  to  see  or  hear 

The  discord  and  the  staining. 

Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings  ; 

Sweet  Soul  of  Song !     I  own  my  debt 
Uncancelled  by  his  failings  ! 

Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 
Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty. 

How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of  wine 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty  ; 

But  think,  while  falls  that  shade  between 

The  erring  one  and  Heaven, 
That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 

Like  her  may  be  forgiven. 

Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 

Eternal  echoes  render ; 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme, 

And  Milton's  starry  splendor  ! 

But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer  ? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 

To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ? 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 

The  human  feeling  gushes  ! 
The  very  moonlight  01  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes  ! 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 
So  "  Bonnie  Doon  "  but  tarry  ; 

Blot  out  the  Epic's  stately  rhyme. 
But  spare  his  Highland  Mary  ! 
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TO  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER 

So  spftke  Esaifts  :  so,  in  words  of  flame, 
Tekoft*8    prophet  •  berdftiuan    emote    with 

blame 
The  traffickers  in  men,  and  pot  to  shame. 

All  earth  and  heaven  before. 
The  sacerdotal  robbers  of  the  poor. 

All  the  dread  Scripture  liyes  for  thee  again. 
To  smite  like  lightning  on  the  hands  profane 
Lifted  to  bless  the  slave-whip  and  the  chain. 

Once  more  the  old  Hebrew  tongue 
Bends  with  the  shafts  of  God  a  bow  new- 
strung  ! 

Take  up   the  mantle  which  the   prophets 

wore ; 
Warn  with  their  warnings,  show  the  Christ 

onct*  more 
Bound,  scourged,   and    crucified    in    His 

blameU*8ii  poor ; 
And  shake  above  our  land 
The  unquenched  bolts  ^luit  blazed  in  Hosea's 

baud ! 

Not  vainly  shalt  thou  cast  upon  our  years 
Tb<*  solemn  burdens  of  the  Orient  seers. 
And  smite  with  truth  a  guilty  nation's  ears. 

Mightier  was  Luther's  word 
Than  Seckingen's  mailed  arm  or  Hutton's 
sword  ! 


TO   JAMES   T.    FIELDS 

Oi\  A    BLANK  LKAK  OF  **  POF.MS  PRINTED, 


N<»T   I'l'IILlSIIKI) 


f» 


Wf.ll  thought !  wlio  would  not  rather  hear 
The  iMMigH  to  Ix)ve  and  Friendship  sung 
Thau  thiKM*  wliieh  move   the   strangi>r's 
tongue. 

And  feed  liin  unM*leeted  ear  ? 

Our  S4H*ial  jf>ys  are  nion*  than  fame  ; 

Life  withtTH  in  the  publi«*  l(M>k. 

Why  nioiiiit  till'  pillory  of  a  lM»ok, 
Or  burter  rouifort  for  h  luinn*  ? 

Who  in  a  li«>use  of  gbutH  mihiIiI  «lwell. 
With  eiiriouH  evrs  :it  e\er\  pane  ? 

*  *       * 

To  riiif;  him  in  ami  out  again. 
Who  uuiitn  the  pul>li«'  rriiT*N  1>«*11  ? 


To  see  the  angel  in  one's  wmy,' 

W^ho  wants  to  play  the  ass's  part,  — 
Bear  on  his  baek  the  wiiard  Art» 

And  in  his  senriee  speak  or  bray  ? 

And  who  his  manly  locks  would  shava, 
And  quench  the  eyes  of  oomiiMMi  scaie. 
To  share  the  noisy  reoooipense 

That  mocked  the  shorn  and  blinded  sbftf 

The  heart  has  needs  beyond  the  head. 
And,  starring  in  the  plenitude 
Of    strange    gifts,  craves   its  tammm 
food, — 

Our  human  nature's  daily  bread. 

We  are  but  men  :  no  gods  are  we. 
To  sit  in  mid-heaven,  cold  and  bleak, 
Eacli  separate,  on  his  painful  peak. 

Thin-cloaked  in  self-complaeenoy ! 

Better  his  lot  whose  axe  is  swung 
In  Wartburg's  woods,  or  that  poor  giift 
Who  by  the  Ilm  her  spindle  wnirls 

And  sings  the  songs  that  Lather  song, 

Than  hiH  who,  old,  and  cold,  and  vain, 
At  Weimar  sat,  a  demigod. 
And  bowed  with  Jove's  imperial  nod 

His  votaries  in  and  out  again  I 

IMy,  Vanity,  thy  wingM  feet  t 
Ambition,  liew  thy  rocky  stair  t 
Who  envies  him  who  feeds  on  air 

The  icy  splendor  of  his  seat  ? 


I  see  your  Alps,  above  me,  cnt 
Tlie  dark,  cold  sky ;  and  dim  and 
I  see  ye  sitting,  — =-  stone  on  stone,  • 

With  human  M*nses  dulled  and  sbaU 


I  could  not  n'sch  you,  if  I  wtNild, 
Nor  sit  among  yimr  cloudy  shapes ; 
And  (A|ian*  tlie  fable  of  the  grapes 

And  fox)  1  would  nf>t  if  I  could. 

Koei»  to  your  lofty  |M.*dt*stals  t 
TlK*  itafiT  plain  1n*1ow  I  ehtkose  : 
Who  ne\('r  win:*  can  rarely  lose. 

Who  Ufvrr  rlinibs  as  rarelv  falls. 

m 

lx*t  Mioh  as  love  the  oagle*K  iicream 
Divide  with  him  his  home  of  ice  : 
For  ni<*  hball  giMitler  m>te»  »uflicr, - 

The  valley-song  of  bird  and  »tn*am  ; 
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tond 
Uul-beat^ 


B  drone  of  bees, 
ukg  far  away, 


iattle-lowji^shut  of  day, 

oe  of  Gro^^leaf  and  breeze ! 

nd  tby  band,  my  wiser  friend, 
belp  me  to  the  vales  below, 
rath,  I  have  not  far  to  go,) 
iweet  with  flowers  the  fields  extend. 


E   MEMORY   OF   BURNS 

at  the  Boston  celebration  of  the  hnn- 
anniyenwry  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
:25th  lot  mo.f  1850.  In  my  absence 
es  were  read  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

veetly  come  the  holy  psalms 
1  saints  and  martyrs  down, 
Ting  of  triumphed  palms 
e  the  thorny  crown  !    • 
>ral  praise,  the  chanted  prayers 
I  harps  by  angels  strung, 
Qted  Cameron's  mountain  airs, 
bymns  that  Luther  sung  I 

rring  not  the  heavenly  notes, 
sounds  of  earth  are  heard, 
mgh  the  open  minster  floats 
BODg  of  breeze  and  bird  ! 
IS  the  wonder  of  the  sky 
daisies  bloom  below  ; 
00k  sings  on,  though  loud  and  high 
cloudy  organs  blow  ! 

'  the  tender  ear  be  jarred 
>  haply,  hears  by  turns 
Intly  harp  of  Olney's  bard, 
imstoral  pipe  of  Bums, 
-ord  mars  His  perfect  plan 
gave  them  both  a  tongue  ; 
^ho  sings  the  love  of  man 
iove  of  Uod  hath  sung  ! 

be  every  fault  forgiven 
im  in  whom  we  joy  ! 
ce,  with  thanks,  the  gold  of  Heaven 

leave  the  earth's  alloy, 
a  his  music  as  of  spring, 
sweetness  as  of  flowers, 
mp  the  bard  himself  might  sing 
K>uer  ears  than  ours. 

airs  of  love  and  home,  the  hum 
houaehold  melodies, 
Bnging,  as  the  robins  come 


To  sing  in  door-yard  trees. 
And,  hes^  to  heart,  two  nations  lean. 

No  rival  wreaths  to  twine. 
But  blending  in  eternal  green 

The  holly  and  the  pine  ! 


IN   REMEMBRANCE    OF  JOSEPH 

STURGE 

In  the  fair  land  o'erwatched  by  Ischials 
mountains. 
Across  the  charmed  bay 
Whose  blue  waves  keep  with  Capri's  silver 
fountains 
Perpetual  holiday, 

A  king  lies  dead,  his  wafer  duly  eaten. 
His  gold-bought  masses  given  ; 

And  Rome's  great  altar  smokes  with  gums 
to  sweeten 
Her  foulest  gift  to  Heaven. 

And  while  all  Naples  thrills  with  mute 
thanksgiving. 
The  court  of  England's  queen 
For  the  dead  monster  so  abhorred  while 
living 
fn  mourning  garb  is  seen. 

With  a  true  sorrow  Grod  rebukes  that  f eign- 

ing ;     ^ 
By  lone  Edgbaston's  side 

Stands  a  great  city  in  the  sky's  sad  raining, 

Bareheaded  and  wet^yed  1 

Silent  for  once  the  restless  hive  of  labor. 
Save  the  low  funeral  tread. 

Or  voice  of  craftsman  whispering  to  his 
neighbor 
The  good  deeds  of  the  dead. 

For  him  no  minster's  chant  of  the  immor- 
tals 
Rose  from  the  lips  of  sin  ; 
No  mitred  priest  swung  back  the  heavenly 
portals 
To  let  the  white  soul  in. 

But  Age  and  Sickness  framed  their  tearful 
faces 
In  the  low  hovel's  door. 
And  prayers  went  up  from  all  the  dark  by« 
places 
And  Ghettos  of  the  poor. 
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The  imllid  toiler  aiid  the  negro  chattel. 
The  vagrant  of  the  street. 

The  human  dice  wherewith  in  games  of 
battle 
The  lords  of  earth  compete, 

Touched  with  a  grief  that  needs  no  outward 
drapiiifr, 

All  swelled  the  long  lament, 
Of    grateful    hearts,   instead    of    marble, 
shaping 
His  newless  monument  I 

For  never  yet,  with  ritual  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, 
In  the  long  heretofore, 
A  heart  more  loyal,  warm,  and  true,  and 
tender. 
Has  England's  turf  closed  o'er. 

And  if  there  fell  from  out  her  grand  old 
steeples 
No  crash  of  brazen  wail, 
The  murniuruus  woe  of  kindreds,  tongues, 
and  i»copleH 
Swept  in  on  every  gale. 

It  came   from    Ilolstein's    birchen-belted 
meadows, 

And  from  the  tropic  calms 
Of  Indian  islands  in  the  sun-sniit  shadows 

Of  Occidental  i>alms  ; 

From  the  locke<i  roadnteads  of  the  Bothnian 
peajianti*. 
And  hnrlMim  of  the  Finn, 
Where  wnr*A  worn  victiuiH  saw  his  gentle 

Come  Miiling,  Christ-like,  in. 

To  seek  the  lost,  to  build  the  old  waste 
pla<*ei«. 
To  link  the  hostile  shores 
Of  severing  seati,  and  sow  with  Kngland's 
daijticH 
The  nioM  «if  FinlamrM  moors. 

Tlianks  for  the  pmmI  niairH  bi'autiful  ex- 
ample, 

Who  in  thi*  \il<'Kt  Miw 
Sime  luifnul  orypt  or  nltar  «»f  a  tcniplf 

Still  voi'ul  \«ith  <MNri«  law  ; 

And  ht'anl  with  temlt-mir  the  Hpirit  sighing 
.Vs  from  its  priiuin  c«'ll, 


Praying  for  pity,  11 

t 


ini 


Of  Jonah  out  ofJall. 


W 


Not  his  the  golden  pen  s  or  lip*8  ] 
sion, 
But  a  fine  sense  of  right. 
And  Truth's  directoMS,  meeting  cac 
sion 
Straight  as  a  line  of  light. 

His  faith  and  works,  like  streaoks  t 
termingle. 
In  the  same  channel  ran  : 
The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye  ke 
gle 
Shamed  all  the  fraods  of  mai 

The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  aats 
lie  joined  to  courage  strong* 

And  love  oiitreaching  unto  all  (yod' 
tares 
With  sturdy  liate  of  wrong. 

Tender  as  woman,  manliness  and 

iiess 

In  him  were  so  allied 

That  they  who  itulged  him  by  his  ■( 

or  weakness 

Saw  but  a  single  side. 

Men   faile<l,   betrayed   him,   but    h 
seemed  nourished 
Ry  failure  and  by  fall ; 
Still  a  large  faith  in  human-kind  h 
ished. 
And  in  (rod's  love  for  all. 

And  now  he  rests  :  his  greatiicM  s 
swet*tiiess 
No  more  Hliall  seem  at  strife. 
And  death  has  moulded  into  cmlm  cos 
ness 
The  statue  of  his  life. 

Where  the  dews  glisten  and  the  soi 
warble. 
His  duht  to  dust  is  laid. 
In    Nature's    keeping,   with    no   po 
iiiarblt* 
Tt»  sliaiiir  his  modest  shade. 

Tlio  ft»rg<*s  kU^w,  the  hammers  all  ai 
iiij:  : 
lie  neat  h  it4  smoky  veil, 
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Hard  by,  the  citj  of  his  love  is  swinging 
Its  clamorous  iron  flail. 

^t  round  his  grare  are  quietude  and  beauty, 
And  the  sweet  heaven  above,  — 

The  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 
Transfigured  into  love  I 


BROWN   OF   OSSAWATOMIE 

Jobs  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  spake  on  his 

dying  day : 
**  I  will  not  nave  to  shrive  my  soul  a  priest 

in  Slavery's  pay. 
But  let  some  poor  slave-mother  whom  I 

'  _       have  striven  to  free, 
W'ith  her  children,  from  the  eallows-stair 

put  up  a  prayer  for  me  1" 

Jolm  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  they  led  him 

out  to  die  ; 
^d  lo  !  a  poor  slave-mother  with  her  little 

chila  pressed  nigh. 
Then  the  bold,  blue  eye  grew  tender,  and 

the  old  harsh  face  grew  mild, 
^  he  8toope<l  between  the  jeering  ranks  and 

kissed  the  negro's  child  ! 

The  shadows  of  his  stormy  life  that  moment 
fell  apart ; 

^  they  who  blamed  the  bloody  hand  f  or- 
gave  the  lovine  heart. 

Toit  loss  from  all  its  guilty  means  re- 
deemed the  good  intent, 

^  'ound  the  grisly  fighter's  hair  the  mar- 
tyr's aureole  bent ! 

^^^  with  him  the  folly  that  seeks  through 

eril  rood ! 
^^•liTe  the  generous  purpose  unstained 
^       with  human  blood  ! 
"^  the  raid  of  midnight  terror,  but  the 
^      thought  which  underlies  ; 
ad  the  borderer's  pride  of  daring,  but  the 

Christian's  sacrifice. 

^tnrmote  may  yon  Blue  Ridges  the  North- 
ern rifle  hear. 
Not  ate  the  light  of  blazing  homes  flash  on 

the  neero's  spear. 
Boi  let  the  nee-winged  angel  Truth  their 

guarded  passes  scale. 
To  teach  that  right  is  more  than  might,  and 
justice  more  than  mail ! 


So  vainly  shall  Virginia  set  her  battle  in 

array  ; 
In  vain  her  trampling  squadrons  knead  the 

winter  snow  with  clay. 
She  mav  strike  the  pouncing  eagle,  but  she 

dares  not  harm  the  oove  ; 
And  every  gate  she  bars  to  Hate  shall  open 

wide  to  Lfove  ! 


NAPLES 

INSCRIBED    TO    ROBERT    C.    WATERSTON, 

OF  BOSTON  ^,j 

Helen  Watemton  died  at  Naples  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Prot- 
estant cemetery  there.  The  stone  over  her 
gmve  bears  the  liues, 

Fold  her,  O  Father,  in  Thine  arms. 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 

Oar  human  hearts  and  Thee. 

I  orvE  thee  joy  !  —  I  know  to  thee 
The  dearest  spot  on  earth  must  be 
Where  sleeps  thy  loved  one  by  the  summer 
sea ; 

Where,  near  her  sweetest  poet's  tomb. 
The  land  of  Virgil  g^ve  thee  room 
To  lay  thy  flower  with  her  perpetual  bloom. 

I  know  that  when  the  sky  shut  down 
Behind  thee  on  the  gleaming  town. 
On  Bais's  baths  and  Posilippo's  crown  ; 

And,  through  thy  tears,  the  mocking 

day 
Burned  Ischia's  mountain  lines  away. 
And  Capri  melted  in  its  sunny  bay  ; 

Through  thy  g^at  farewell  sorrow  shot 
The  sharp  pang  of  a  bitter  thought 
That  slaves  must  tread  around  that  holy 
spot. 

Thou  knewest  not  the  land  was  blest 
In  giving  thy  beloved  rest, 
Holding  the  fond  hope  closer  to  her  breast 

That  every  sweet  and  saintly  grave 
Was  freedom's  prophecy,  and  gave 
The   pledge   of   Heaven  to    sanctify  and 
save. 
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That  pledge  is  answered.    To  thy  ear 
The  unchained  city  sends  its  cheer, 
id,  toned  to  joy,  the  muffled  bells  of  fear 

Ring  Victor  in.    The  land  sits  free 
And  happy  by  the  summer  sea, 
Jid  Bourbon  Aaples  now  is  Italy  ! 

She  smiles  above  her  broken  chain 
The  languid  smile  that  follows  pain. 
Stretching  her  cramped  limbs  to  the  sun 
again. 

Oh,  joy  for  all,  who  hear  her  call 
From  gray  Camaldoli's  couveut-wall 
And  Elmo's  towers  to  freedom's  carnival ! 

A  new  life  breathes  among  her  vines 
And  olives,  like  the  breath  of  pines 
Blown  downward  from  the   breezy  Apen- 
nines. 

Lean,  O  my  friend,  to  meet  that  breath, 
Rejoice  as  one  who  witnesseth 
Beauty  from  ashes  rise,  and  life  from  death! 

Thy  sorro'f  shall  no  more  be  pain, 
Its  tears  shall  fall  in  sunlit  ram. 
Writing  the  grave  with  flowers  :  ^  Arisen 
again  ! " 


»> 


A   MEMORIAL 

MoeM  Aniitin  Cartland,  a  dear  friend  and  re- 
lation, who  led  a  faithful  life  as  a  teacher,  and 
died  in  the  vuniiner  of  lUtHi. 

Ob,  thicker,  de4*|>er,  darker  growing. 

The  solemn  vista  to  the  tomb 
Must  know  henceforth  another  shadow, 

And  give  another  cypress  room. 

In  love  surpassing  that  of  brothers. 

We  walked,  ()  friend,  from  childhood's 
day: 

And,  looking  liark  oVr  fifty  wtimmers. 
Our  footpriutH  track  a  oomui«m  way. 

One  in  our  faith,  nnd  one  <iur  lon^iuf* 
To  niak«*  tho  world  within  our  n*aoli 

Somewhat  th<*  lietter  for  oiir  living;. 
And  gladder  fur  uur  hiiiuau  H|NH*oh. 

Thou  heard'st  with  nio  the  far-^iflF  voices. 
The  old  bi'giiiliiig  itoug  of  fauir. 


But  life  to  thee  was  warm  and 
And  love  was  better  tbui  a 


To  homely  joys  and  loves  and  fikiedAi[ 
Thy  genial  nature  fondly  elnng ; 

And  so  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
Ran  back  and  left  thee  alwmyi  yeof 

And  who  could  blame  the  genewma  wc 
ness 

Which,  only  to  thyself  mijusi. 
So  overprised  the  worth  of  odera. 

And  dwarfed  thy  own  with  aelfHliiln 


All  hearts  grew  warmet  in  the 
Of  one  wno,  seeking  not  hia 

Gave  freely  for  the  love  of  giving. 
Nor  reaped  for  self  the  harvest 


Thy  greeting  smile  was  pledge  and  prd 
Of  generous  deeds  and  kindly  wocds 

In  thy  large  heart  were  fair  guest  ehnmk 
Open  to  sunrise  and  the  birds  I 


The  task  was  thine  to  mould  and 
Life's  plastic  newness  into  grace  : 

To  make  the  bovish  heart  heroie. 
And  light  with   thooght   the   maid 
face. 


O'er  all  the  land,  in  town  and 

With  bended  heads  of  moarning,  sti 

The  living  forms  that  owe  their  bennt 
And  fitness  to  thy  shaping  hand. 

Thy  call  has  come  in  ripened  "**">*«^ 
The  noonday  calm  of  heart  and  m/ 

While  I,  who  dreamed  of  thv  remav 
To  mourn  me,  linger  still  behind  : 


Live  on,  to  own,  with  self*ni 

A  debt  f>f  love  still  due  from  me 

The  vain  remembrance  of  occasion 
Forever  lost,  of  ser\-ing  thee. 

It  was  not  mine  among  thy  kindn 
To  ioiii  the  silent  funeral  prayf 

But  all  that  long  sad  dav  of  sumi 
My    tears    of    moummg    dro| 
theirs. 

All  (lay  t)i«*  H4*a-waves  M>bbe<i  w 
'V\n*  hinU  ft»rpi»t  their  merry 

.Ml  day  I  hcanl  tlie  pines  laniei 
With  thiue  u|>on  ttiy  homest« 
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i  those  hillside  pines  forever, 
reen  the  meadowy  lowlands  be, 
en  the  old  memonal  beeches, 
-carven  in  the  woods  of  Lee  1 

them  gfreet  thy  life  companions 
hither  turn  their  pilgrim  feet, 
mossy  line  recalling 
ler  memory  sadly  sweet. 

!  if  thought  and  sense  avail  not 
3w  thee  henceforth  as  thou  art, 
is  well  with  thee  forever 
,  the  instincts  of  my  heart. 

the  quiet  habitations, 

the  green  pastures,  blossom-sown, 
les  of  saintly  recognition, 
eet  and  tender  as  thy  own. 

n'st  not  from  the  hush  and  shadow 
«t  us,  but  to  thee  we  come, 
3e  we  never  can  be  strangers, 
rhere  thou  art  must  still  be  home. 


ANT  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 

TUit's  seventieth  birthday,  November 
rag  celebrated  by  a  festival  to  which 
§08  were  sent. 

ise  not  now  the  poet's  art, 
funded  beauty  of  his  song  ; 
ighs  him  from  his  life  apart 
£>  his  nobler  nature  wrong. 

the  eye,  familiar  grown 
charms  to  common  sight  denied,  — 
rrellons  gift  he  shares  alone 
him  who  walked  on  Rydal-side  ; 

rapt  hymn  nor  woodland  lay, 

grave   for   smiles,    too   sweet   for 

ears; 

ak  his  praise  who  wears  to-day 

jlory  of  his  seventy  years. 

^eace  brings  Freedom  in  her  train, 
appy  lips  his  songs  rehearse  ; 
is  now  his  noblest  strain, 
oanhood  better  than  his  verse  ! 

(^ !  his  hand  on  Nature's  keys 
uuiing  keeps  at  life's  full  span  ; 


But,  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like 
these. 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  man  ! 

So  be  it !  let  the  garlands  die, 

The  singer's  wreath,  the  painter's  meed, 
Let  our  names  perish,  if  thereby 

Our  country  may  be  saved  and  freed  t 


THOMAS  STARR  KING 

Published  originally  as  a  prelude  to  the  postr 
humous  volome  of  seleotions  edited  by  Rionard 
Frothingham. 

The  great  work  laid  upon  his  twoscore  years 
Is  done,  and  well  done.     If  we  drop  our 

tears, 
Who  loved  him  as  few  men  were  ever  loved, 
We  mourn  no  blighted  hope  nor  broken  plan 
With  him  whose  life  stands  rounded  and 

approved 
In  the  full  growth  and  stature  of  a  man. 
Mingle,  O  bells,  along  the  Western  slope. 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and 

hope ! 
Wave  cheerily   still,   O   banner,  half-way 

down. 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepled 

town  1 
Let  the  strong  org^an  with  its  loftiest  swell 
Lift  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  land,  and  tell 
That  the  brave  sower  saw  his  ri{)ened  grain. 
O  East  and  West !    O  mom  and  sunset 

twain 
No  more  forever  !  —  has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and 

told 
Your  bridal  service  from  his  lips  of  gold  ? 


LINES  ON  A  FLY-LEAF 

[Suggested  by  the  book  A  New  Atmomhere, 
by  Gail  Hamilton.  The  other  friends  referred 
to  in  the  lines  are  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Grace 
Greenwood,    Anna    £.    Dickinson    and    Mra 

Stowe.] 

I  NEED  not  ask  thee,  for  my  sake. 
To  read  a  book  which  well  may  make 
Its  way  by  native  force  of  wit 
Without  my  manual  sign  to  it. 
Its  piquant  writer  needs  from  me 
No  gravely  masculine  guaranty, 
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Aufi  well  mif^ht  laugh  lier  merriest  laugh 

At  broken  snears  iu  her  Iwhalf  ; 

Yet,  suitt*  of  all  the  erities  U>\lf 

I  fraiiKly  owu  I  like  her  well. 

It  iiiay  be  that  she  wields  a  pen 

Too  sharply  uibbe<l  for  thin-Akinned  men, 

Tliat  her  keen  arrows  seareh  and  try 

'Dm*  aniior  joints  of  dignity, 

An<l,  thiMigh  alone  for  error  meant, 

Sin«r  through  the  air  irrevenMit. 

I  bliuue  iR'r  not,  the  young  athlete 

Who  phints  her  woman's  tiny  fet*t. 

Anil  <lan's  the  ehance?  of  debate 

When*  l»eanliHl  nu'n  might  hesitate, 

Whf>,  <l4H*ply  earnest,  HiH*ing  well 

The  ludicrous  and  laugluible, 

Mingling  in  elo<|uent  exeess 

Her  angi*r  and  her  tenderness. 

And,  ehiding  with  a  half-^'ari'ss, 

Strive.4,  leMs  for  her  own  s<'x  than  ours, 

With  prinei|MiIitieH  and  |K>wers. 

And  |MiintH  us  upwanl  to  the  el«>ar 

Sunnetl  heights  of  her  new  atmosphere. 

Heaven  niemlher  faults  !  —  I  will  not  pause 

To  weigh  and  d«>ubt  and  |M'ek  at  flaws, 

Or  waste  my  pity  when  Nonie  fmd 

I'ntvokes  her  measun^leKs  ridieule. 

Stauig-minded  is  shv  ?     Ht-tter  so 

'Huiu  flulnesH  set  for  sjilr  or  slu>w, 

A  liouHcliold  f«>ny,  fup)N'd  and  Udled 

In  fiLshionV  danre  of  pup{M*tH  held, 

( >r  ]uM»r  pretence  of  wonianhtKNl, 

WhiiM*  finiual.  flavorless  platitude 

Is  warniiitffl  from  all  otTene«' 

Of  riiliUnt  meaning's  violence. 

(live  nie  tlie  wine  of  tlionglit  whose  bead 

Sparkles  along  the  pap*  1  rcail,  — 

Klt*rtric  w«ir<ls  in  which  I  And 

Tlir  toiiif  of  tli«>  northwest  wind  ; 

Tilt*  wi^diini  uliicii  itself  allies 

To  sweet  and  ]iiire  hiniiaiiities, 

WIpti*  ^etirii  of  iiieaniie<*s,  liat«'  f»f  wrong, 

.Vn*  undeiliiid  li\  li>\e  a-*  stn>ng  ; 

The  genial  play  of  inirtli  that  lights 

lirave  tlieini-H  nf  timu^lit,  a**  \ilieii«on  nights 

Of  <*tiiiiii)rr-f inie,  tlie  liarudesH  lilaz«' 

Of  tliiiiidi'ili  ^<*  iieat-lii;htiiiii^,' plM\H, 

And  tn-e  and  hill-tiip  n-^tini;  ilim 

Ami  tiiiiilii till  i»n  till-  -^kx's  \.i>;iie  riui. 

Toui-lieil  l»\  tli.it  '«iift  :intl  LitiiU-iit  ^leani. 

>tai-t  -iurplv  iiiitlini-il  trmn  tln-ir  dn*ani. 


Nor  wrong  the  manliest  saint  of  all 
Bv  doubt,  if  he  were  here,  that  PkuI 
\Couhl  own  the  heroines  who  have  leat 
(vrace  to  truth's  stem  artntrmmeiit. 
Foregone  the  praise  to  woman  sweet. 
And  east  their  crowns  at  Dutv's  feet  : 
Like  her,  who  by  her  strong  Appeal 
Made  Fashion  weep  and  Mammon  feel. 
Who,  earliest  summoned  to  withstand 
The  color-madness  of  the  land. 
Counted  her  life-l«>iig  losses  gain. 
And  made  her  own  her  sisters*  pain  ; 
Or  her  who,  in  her  greenwood  shade. 
Heard  the  sliar]>  call  that  Freedom  made. 
And,  answering,  struck  from  Sappho's  lyrs 
Of  love  the  TyrtH'an  eamien*s  fire  : 
Or  that  young  girl,  —  Domr^my*a  maid 
Revived  a  nobler  cause  to  aid,  — 
Shaking  from  warning  tinger-tipt 
Tlie  doom  of  her  apocalypM* ; 
Or  her,  who  world-wide  entrance  gaT« 
To  the  log-cabin  of  the  slave, 
Made  all  his  want  and  sorrow  known. 
And  all  earth's  langiuiges  his  own. 


<;eor(;e  l.  stkarns 

Nu  man  rendered  grvatrr  iiprvicr  to  tks 
cuiiMv  itf  Fre«>«liini  than  Major  St«>anM  in  thr 
gn*iit  Htniff^le  lM«tween  iinading  slavr-koMcn 

niwl  the  fni*  M'ttliTH  of  KiUWiM. 

'   Hk  has  done  the  witrk  of  a  true  man, — 
I       Crown  him,  ht»nf»r  him,  love  him. 
Weep  over  hiui.  tears  of  wouuin, 
SttMip  manliest  bn>ws  above  him  ! 

O  dusky  mothers  and  daughtera. 
Vigils  of  mouniing  keep  for  him  ! 

Up   in    the   nuMintains,  and   down   br  tbt 
waters. 
Lift  up  your  voices  and  weep  fur  hin  ! 

For  the  warmest  of  hearts  is  fruxen. 

The  freest  «tf  hanils  is  still  ; 
.Vntl  till*  g:ip  in  our  picked  ami  v 

The  loni;  vears  mav  not  till. 

I 

No  duty  CI  mid  «ivi>rtnsk  him. 
No  need  liJN  will  outrun  : 
,  Or  e\er  our  lip*>  enulil  ask  him, 
II in  handh  the  work  luid  done. 


T:ilk  not   til  liti-  nf  WoUKill''*  '«|iiieri'. 
Nor  |Miiiit  witli  N-npture  text*i  a  -^iietT, 


He  for*;ot  lii<»  own  miuI  for  others, 
llini*«elf  to  lii«>  nrighlNtr  lending  ; 
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ad  the  Lord  in  his  suffering  brothers, 
not  in  the  clouds  descending. 

bed  was  sweet  to  die  on, 

nee  he  saw  the  doors  wide  swung 

t  whose  bolted  iron 

strength  of  his  life  was  flung. 

saw  ere  his  eye  was  darkened 
sheaves  of  the  harvest-bringing, 
lew  while  his  ear  yet  hearkened 
voice  of  the  reapers  singing. 

11 1     The  world  is  discreet ; 
e  are  plenty  to  pause  and  wait ; 
re  was  a  man  who  set  his  feet 
stimes  in  advance  of  fate  ; 

d  off  the  old  bark  when  the  inner 
slow  to  renew  it, 
Lt  to  the  Lord's  work  the  sinner 
n  saints  failed  to  do  it. 

rode  to  the  wrong's  redressing 

)rthier  paladin. 

e  not  hear  the  blessing, 

od  and  faithful,  enter  in  1 " 


GARIBALDI 

ice  and  dream  of  old,  God's  prophet 
saw 

casting   down   of    thrones.    Thou, 
watchine  lone 

hot  Sardinian  coast-line,  hazv-hilled, 
ire,  fringing  round  Caprera  s  rocky 
zone 

foam,  the  slow  waves  gather  and 
withdraw, 

>ld'st  the  vision  of  the  seer  fulfilled, 
hear'st  the  sea-winds  burdened  with 
a  sound 

'ailing  chains,  as,  one  by  one,  un- 
bound, 

itions  lift  their  right  hands  up  and 
swear 

ir  oath  of  freedom.  From  the  chalk- 
white  wall 

iglandy  from  the  black  Carpathian 
range, 

ig   the    Danube    and    the     Thebs, 
through  all 
passes  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees, 


And  from  the  Seine's  thronged  banks,  a 
murmur  strange 
And  glad  floats  to  thee  o'er  thy  summer 
seas 
On  the  salt  wind  that  stirs  thy  whitening 
hair, — 
The  song  of  freedom's  bloodless  victories  ! 
Rejoice,  O  Garibaldi  I    Though  thy  sword 
FaUed  at  Rome's  gates,  and  blood  seemed 

vainly  poured 
Where,  in  Christ's  name,  the  crowned  infidel 
Of  France  wrought  murder  with  the  arms 
of  hell 
On  that  sad  mountain  slope  whose  ghostly 
dead, 
Unmindful  of  the  gray  exorcist's  ban. 
Walk,  unappeased,  the  chambered  Vatican, 
And  draw  the  curtains  of  Napoleon's  bed ! 
Grod's  providence  is  not  blind,  but,  full  of 

eyes. 
It  searches  all  the  refuges  of  lies  ; 
And  in  His  time  and  way,  the  accursed 
things 
Before  whose  evil  feet  thy  battle-gage 
Has  clashed  defiance  from  hot  youui  to 
age 
Shall  perish.    All  men  shall  be  priests  and 
kings, 
One  royal  brotherhood,  one  church  made 

free 
By  love,  which  is  the  law  of  liberty  ! 


TO   LYDIA   MARIA  CHILD 

ON   READING   HER  POEM   IN   **  THE  STAN- 
DARD " 

Mrs.  Child  wrote  her  lines,  beginning, 
*' Again  the  trees  are  clothed  in  vernal  g^reen," 
May  24,  1859,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Ellis 
Gray  Loring's  death,  but  did  not  publiJih  them 
for  some  years  afterward,  when  I  first  read 
them,  or  I  could  not  have  made  the  reference 
which  I  did  to  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

The  sweet  spring  day  is  glad  with  music, 
But  through  it  sounds  a  sadder  strain  ; 

The  worthiest  of  our  narrowing  circle 
Sings  Loring's  dirges  o'er  again. 

O  woman  greatly  loved  !     I  join  thee 
In  tender  memories  of  our  friend  ; 

With  thee  across  the  awful  spaces 
The  g^reeting  of  a  soul  I  send  1 
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What  cheer  hath  he  ?     I  low  U  it  with  him  ? 

Where  liufers  he  this  wearv  while  ? 
Oyer  what  pleasant  fields  of  liearen 

Dawns  the  sweet  sunrise  of  his  smile  ? 

Does  he  not  know  our  feet  are  treading 
The  earth  hard  down  on  Slavery's  gnve  ? 

That,  in  our  crowning  exultations. 

We  miss  the  charm  his  presence  gave  ? 

>Vliy  on  this  spring  air  comes  no  whisper 
(rom  him  to  tell  us  all  is  well  ? 

Why  to  our  flower-time  comes  no  token 
Of  lily  and  of  asphodel  ? 

I  feel  the  unutterable  Icmgiug, 
Thy  hunger  of  the  heart  is  mine  ; 

I  itrai'h  and  grope  for  hands  in  darkness. 
My  ear  grows  sharp  for  voice  or  sign. 

Still  on  the  lips  of  all  we  <|uestion 
The  finger  of  God*8  Milem^  lies  ; 

Will  the  lost  hands  iu  ours  In*  folded  ? 
Will  the  shut  eyelids  ever  rise  ? 

()  friend  !  no  proof  Iwyond  this  yearning, 
ThiH  outreach  of  our  hearts,  we  need  ; 

God  will  not  mock  the  hope  He  giveth, 
No  love  He  prompts  shall  vainly  plead. 

Then  let  us  streti'h  our  hamis  in  darkness, 
And  call  our  loveil  onen  o*er  and  o*er  ; 

Sonic  day  their  arms  shall  close  about  us, 
And  the  old  voiccM  s|N*ak  once  more. 

No  dreary  splcnd«>ni  wait  our  coming 
Where  rapt  ghtirit  sits  from  ghoKt  apart ; 

Honu'wanl  we  go  to  llraven's  thanksgiving, 
Thf  harvest -g:it  lie  ring  «>f  the  heart. 


Tin:    SlNCKR 

Thin  |MM*iii  wan  written  on  the  dt-ath  of  Alice 
Cary.  ll**r  itUti*r  I'hu'U*.  hfaii-hnikfii  by  her 
hww,  fiitlowfd  HiMin  »fti*r.  NuKle  iiiul  richly 
l^iftfil.  liivfly  in  pemui  ami  I'liHr.M-ter,  they 
li'ft  lifliiiiil  thfiii  oiil>  friiMidt  aii«I  inlinin'm. 

Vl-Ali-i  since  (Imt  iLUiif*  tn  nie  lN>fiin'), 
T\i<»  ^itti'rs  Hiiii^lii  at  i've  iii\  iltKir  ; 

']'\% iit;-biril'»  vtaiideriii;;  from  their  iie<«t, 

.\  ^ray  old  farm-lioiiw*  in  I  lie  Wi"»t. 

How  fre^h  of  life  the  yoimpT  one. 
Half  Niiiile*!,  half  tear-,  like  mill  in  miii  ! 


Her  gravest  mood  coald  scarce  displm 
The  dimples  of  her  nat*browB  faee. 


Wit  sparkled  on  her  lipa  not  Icaa 
For  quick  ami  tremulous  tendein 
And,  following  close  her  merriest 
Dreamed  through  her  eyes  the 
manoe. 


heart's  i» 


Timid  and  still,  the  elder  had 
Even  then  a  smile  too  sweetly  lad 
The  crown  of  pain  that  all  must 
Too  early  pressed  her  midnight  hair. 

Yet  ere  the  summer  eve  grew  long. 
Her  modest  lips  were  sweet  with 
A  memory  haunted  all  her  words 
Of  clover-fields  and  singing  biids. 

Her  dark,  dilating  eyes  expressed 
The  broad  horizons  of  the  west ; 
Her  speech  dropped  prairie  Ho' 

gold 
Of  harvest  wheat  about  her  rolled. 


Fore-doomed  to  song  she  seemed 
I  querie<l  not  with  destiny  : 
I  knew  the  trial  and  the  need. 
Yet,  all  the  more,  I  said,  (vod 


to 


I 


What  could  I  other  than  I  did  ? 
Could  I  a  singing-bini  forbid  ? 
Deny  the  wind-stirred  leaf  ?     Rebuke 
The  music  of  the  forest  brook  ? 


She  went  with  moniing  from  mj 
But  left  ine  richer  than  before  ; 
Thenceforth  I  knew  her  voice  of  ci 
The  welctmie  of  her  partial 


Years  i»asMKl  :   through  all  the  land 

name 
A  iilc:uiaut  hoiiM.*hold  wonl 
All  felt  lK*hind  the  singer  stood 
A  sweet  and  gnu*iouA  womanhood. 

Her  life  was  eanient  work,  not  play  ; 
Her  tin'd  feet  elinilieil  a  wear\*  wav  ; 
And  even  thn»ii);h  her  lightest  fttrain 
Wc  heani  an  uiulertoiie  of  paiu. 

I*ns4*en  t)f  her  her  fair  fame  grt'w. 
The  ^tHul  she  iliii  !khe  ran*ly  knew, 
UngiiesMMl  of  her  in  life  the  love 
That  niiiH'«l  iti>  tears  her  gm^r  abo\e 
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When  last  I  saw  her,  foil  of  peace, 
She  watted  for  her  great  release  ; 
And  that  old  friend  so  safe  and  hland, 
Our  later  Franklin,  held  her  hand. 

For  all  that  patriot  bosoms  stirs 
Had  moved  that  woman's  heart  of  hers. 
And  men  who  toiled  in  storm  and  son 
Found  her  their  meet  companion. 

Our  conyerse,  from  her  suffering  bed 
To  healthful  themes  of  life  she  led  : 
The  out-door  world  of  bud  and  bloom 
And  li^t  and  sweetness  filled  her  room. 

Yet  erermore  an  underthonght 
Of  loss  to  come  vrithin  us  wrought. 
And  all  the  while  we  felt  the  strain 
Of  the  strong  will  that  conquered  pain. 

God  giyeth  quietness  at  last  t  ' 
The  common  way  that  all  hare  passed 
She  went,  with  mortal  yearnings  fond. 
To  foUer  life  and  loye  beyond. 

Fold  the  rapt  soul  in  your  embrace, 
My  dear  ones  I    Giye  the  singer  place  ! 
To  yon,  to  her,  —  I  know  not  where,  — 
I  lirt  the  silence  of  a  prayer. 

For  cmly  thns  our  own  we  find  ; 
The  gone  before,  the  left  behind, 
All  mortal  voices  die  between  ; 
The  unheard  reaches  the  unseen. 

Again  the  blackbirds  sing  ;  the  streams 
"Wmkej  laughing,  from  their  winter  dreams. 
And  tremble  in  the  April  showers 
The  tassels  of  the  maple  flowers. 

Bat  not  for  her  has  spring  renewed 
The  sweet  surprises  of  the  wood  ; 
And  bird  and  flower  are  lost  to  her 
Who  was  their  best  interpreter  I 

What  to  shut  eyes  has  God  revealed  ? 
What    hear    the    ears    that    death    has 

sealed? 
What  undreamed  beauty  passing  show 
Beqoites  the  loss  of  all  we  know  ? 

O  silent  land,  to  which  we  move, 
Enoagfa  if  there  alone  be  love, 


And  mortal  need  can  ne'er  outgrow 
What  it  is  waiting  to  bestow  I 

O  white  soul !  from  that  faiK>ff  shore 
Float  some  sweet  song  the  waters  o'er. 
Our  faith  confirm,  our  fears  dispel. 
With  the  old  voice  we  loved  so  well ! 


HOW   MARY   GREW 

These  lines  were  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
to  hear  a  lecture  of  Mary  Grew,  of  Philadelphia, 
before  the  Boston  Radical  Club.  The  reference 
in  the  last  stanza  is  to  an  essay  on  Sappho  by 
T.  W.  Higginson,  read  at  the  dnb  the  preceding 
month. 

With  wisdom  far  beyond  her  years, 
And  g^ver  than  her  wondering  peers, 
So  strong,  so  mild,  combining  still 
The  tender  heart  and  queenly  will. 
To  conscience  and  to  duty  true, 
So,  up  from  childhood,  Mary  Grew  ! 

Then  in  her  gracious  womanhood 
She  gave  her  days  to  doing  good. 
She  dared  the  scornful  laugh  of  men. 
The  hounding  mob,  the  slanderer's  pen. 
She  did  the  work  she  found  to  do,  — 
A  Christian  heroine,  Mary  Grew  ! 

The  freed  slave  thanks  her  ;  blessing  comes 
To  her  from  women's  weary  homes  ; 
The  wronged  and  erring  find  in  her 
Their  censor  mild  and  comforter. 
The  world  were  safe  if  but  a  few 
Could  grow  in  grace  as  Mary  Grew  I 

So,  New  Year's  Eve,  I  sit  and  say. 
By  this  low  wood-fire,  ashen  gray  ; 
Just  wishing,  as  the  night  shuts  down, 
That  I  could  hear  in  Boston  town, 
In  pleasant  Chestnut  Avenue, 
From  her  own  lips,  how  Mary  Grew  ! 

And  hear  her  graceful  hostess  tell 

The  silver-voiced  oracle 

Who  lately  through  her  parlors  spoke, 

As  through  Dodona's  sacred  oak, 

A  wiser  truth  than  any  told 

By  Sappho's  lips  of  ruddy  gold,  — 

The  way  to  make  the  world  anew 

Is  just  to  grow  —  as  Mary  Grew  ! 
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**  I  iiin  not  one  who  han  dia(n«ced  bwuity  of 
■entiment  bv  defoniiitv  (if  I'onduct,  or  the  max- 
ims  of  n  f reemiui  by  the  actiooB  of  a  Hlare ;  but, 
by  the  ^^rnvvf  of  Oud.  I  have  kept  luy  life  unsul- 
lied." —  Milton's  Drftnrt  of  the  Pt€§de  of 
England. 

()  MOTiiKR  Statk  !  the  winds  of  March 
Blew  chill  oVr  AubunrM  Field  uf  (iod, 

Where,  rtlow,  beneath  a  leaden  arch 
Of  sky,  thy  mourning  children  trod. 

And  now,  with  all  thy  woods  in  leaf. 
Thy  fleldtt  in  flower,  bc»i<le  thy  dead 

Thou  Kittest,  in  thy  rol»es  of  ^ef» 
A  Kachel  vet  uiieomforted  ! 

An<l  once  nj^ain  the  organ  s wells, 

Once  nit»re  the  tiag  is  half-way  hung. 

And  yet  again  the  iiimirnful  l»ells 
In  all  thy  steeple-towers  are  rung. 

And  I,  olN>dient  to  thy  will. 

Have*  (>onie  a  simple  wreath  to  lay, 

SuiK'rtluoiiA,  on  u  grave  that  still 

Is  .sweet  with  all  the  flowers  of  May. 

I  take,  with  awe,  the  task  assigneil ; 

It  nisiy  1n'  that  niv  friend  might  miss, 
In  his  new  sphere  o\  heart  and  mind, 

Smie  token  from  inv  liand  in  this. 

Hv  innnv  a  tender  meniorv  niovt*d. 
Along  till*  past  my  thought  I  send  ; 

The  n-cnnl  at  tin*  cause  he  lov»»<l 
Is  the  iM'st  n'ciml  of  its  friend. 

X(i  truni|H't  snuiifb'd  in  his  ear, 

III'  *>:iu  nitt  >iii:ii\  clouil  and  flamei 

Hut  iii'ViT  \i't  to  Ilflirew  «iii»r 
\  «*li*:in-r  \ni«T  uf  diitv  came. 

(mnI    suiil  :      **  Hrrak    tluMi    these   yokes; 

lillllo 

Thr^r  liiiivy  liiinlfiis.      I  nnlain 
A  wiirk  t(t  l.i-«t  i}iv  u)ii»li'  lifi'  tliruugh, 
.\  iiiiiii''tr\  uf  •'trifi'  :uiil  pain. 

"  Fonx''  thv  •IriMiii-'  of  li'th-n-d  rase, 
I'lit  fliou  (111*  "Thiilar***  proiiMM'  liy, 

Tlir  ri';lit'«  of  man  an*  iiiori*  than  thfs**.** 
He  ht'anl.  and  an-wiTi>d      "  llfn-  am  I  !  ** 


He  set  his  face  agminst  the  XAuX^ 
His  feet  against  the  flinty  ihudv 

Till  the  hard  service  grew,  at  last. 
Its  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

Lifted  like  SanVs  abore  the  crowd. 
Upon  his  kingly  forehead  fell 

The  flrst  sharp  bolt  of  SUrery's  ckNid, 
launched  at  the  truth  he  urg«^  so  wcH 


Ah  !  never  yet,  at  rack  or  stake. 

Was  sorer  loss  uuide  Freedom's  gmin. 

Than  his,  who  suffered  for  her  aake 
The  beak-tom  Titan*s  lingering  pain ! 

The  fixed  sUr  of  his  faith,  through  all 
Loss,  doubt,  and  peril,  shone  the  same  ; 

As  through  a  night  of  stomi,  some  tall. 
Strong  lighthouse  lifts  its  steady- 


Be  vond  the  dust  and  smoke  he 

'l*he  sheaves  of  Freetiom's  large  ineteai^ 
The  holy  fanes  of  e<pial  law, 

Tlie  New  Jerusalem  of  peace. 

Tlie  weak  might  fear,  the  worldling 
Tile  faint  and  blimi  of  heart  regret  ; 

All  knew  at  last  th'  eternal  rock 
On  which  his  forward  feet  were  set. 

The  subtlest  scheme  of  compromise 
Was  folly  to  his  puqioM*  Imld  ; 

The  stntngest  mesh  of  party  lies 
Weak  to  the  simplest  troth  he  told. 

One  languagi*  held  his  heart  and  lip. 
Straight  on  want  to  his  goal  be  trod. 

And  pn»vcd  ttie  highest  statesmanship 
Obedience  to  the  voice  of  (iod. 

No  wail  was  in  his  voice,  —  none  heard 
When    trcas«urs    st4»mi-^loud 
gn'w, 

Tlie  weakness  of  a  doulitful  word  ; 
His  duty,  and  the  end,  he  knew. 

Till'  first  to  smite,  the  first  to  spare  ; 

When  once  the  htistili*  msigns  fell. 
He  stn'tclii'tl  out  liamU  of  p*nerotta 

To  lif{  the  fiM>  he  fought  so  welL 

For  there  wa«  nothing  Imum*  or  small 
Or  enivrn  in  liis  MtuKs  bniad  plan 

Fori^ivinj;  all  things  jN^rsonal, 
lie  hate<l  only  wrung  to  man. 
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The  old  traditions  of  his  State, 

The  memories  of  her  great  and  good, 

Took  from  his  life  a  fresher  date. 
And  in  himself  embodied  stood. 

How  felt  the  greed  of  gold  and  place. 
The  venal  crew  that  schemed  and  planned, 

The  fine  scorn  of  that  haughty  face, 
The  spurning  of  that  bnbeless  hand  1 

If  than  Rome's  tribunes  statelier 

He  wore  his  senatorial  robe. 
His  lofty  port  was  all  for  her, 

The  one  dear  spot  on  all  the  globe. 

If  to  the  master's  plea  he  gave 

The  vast  contempt  his  manhood  felt, 

fle  saw  a  brother  in  the  slave,  — 
With  man  as  equal  man  he  dealt. 

Proud  was  he  ?  If  his  presence  kept 
Its  grandeur  wheresoe'er  he  trod, 

As  if  from  Plutarch's  gallery  stepped 
The  hero  and  the  demigod, 

K'one  failed,  at  least,  to  reach  his  ear. 
Nor  want  nor  woe  appealed  in  vain  ; 

Tlie  homesick  soldier  knew  his  cheer. 
And  blessed  him  from  his  ward  of  pain. 

Safely  his  dearest  friends  may  own 
The  slight  defects  he  never  hid, 

The  surface-blemish  in  the  stone 
Of  the  tall,  stately  pyramid. 

Suffice  it  that  he  never  brought 
His  conscience  to  the  public  mart ; 

Bat  lived  himself  the  truth  he  taught. 
White -souled,   clean-handed,   pure   of 
heart. 

What  if  he  felt  the  natural  pride 
Of  power  in  noble  use,  too  true 

With  thin  humilities  to  hide 

The  work  he  did,  the  lore  he  knew  ? 

Was  he  not  just  ?  Was  any  wronged 
By  that  assured  self-estimate  ? 

He  took  but  what  to  him  belonged, 
Unenvious  of  another's  state. 

Well  might  he  heed  the  words  he  spake, 
And  scan  with  care  the  written  page 

Through  which  he  still  shall  warm  and  wake 
The  hearts  of  men  from  age  to  age. 


Ah  !  who  shall  blame  him  now  because 
He  solaced  thus  his  hours  of  pain  ! 

Should  not  the  o'erworn  thresher  pause, 
And  hold  to  light  his  golden  grain  ? 

No  sense  of  humor  dropped  its  oil 
On  the  hard  ways  his  pur|>ose  went ; 

Small  play  of  fancy  lightened  toil ; 
He  spake  alone  the  thing  he  meant. 

He  loved  his  books,  the  Art  that  hints 
A  beauty  veiled  behind  its  own. 

The  graver's  line,  the  penciKa  tints. 
The  cbisePs  shape  evoked  from  stone. 

He  cherished,  void  of  selfish  ends, 
Tlie  social  courtesies  that  bless 

And  sweeten  life,  and  loved  his  friends 
With  most  unworldly  tenderness. 

But  still  his  tired  eyes  rarely  learned 
The  glad  relief  by  Nature  brought ; 

Her  mountain  ranges  never  turned 
His  current  of  persistent  thought. 

The  sea  rolled  chorus  to  his  speech 

Three-banked  like  Latimn's  tall  trireme, 

With  laboring  oars  ;  the  giHJve  and  beach 
Were  Forum  and  the  Academe. 

The  sensuous  joy  from  all  things  fair 
His  strenuous  bent  of  soul  repressed, 

And  left  from  youth  to  silvered  hair 
Few  hours  for  pleasure,  none  for  rest. 

For  all  his  life  was  poor  without, 
O  Nature,  make  the  last  amends  ! 

Train  all  thy  flowers  his  grave  about. 
And  make  thy  singing-birds  his  friends  ! 

Revive  again,  thou  summer  rain, 
The  broken  turf  upon  his  bed  ! 

Breathe,     summer    wind,     thy    tenderest 
strain 
Of  low,  sweet  music  overhead  ! 

With  calm  and  beauty  symbolize 
The  peace  which  follows  long  annoy, 

And  lend  our  earth-bent,  mourning  eyes. 
Some  hint  of  his  diviner  joy. 

For  safe  with  right  and  truth  he  is. 
As  God  lives  he  must  live  alway  ; 

There  is  no  end  for  soids  like  his. 
No  night  for  children  of  the  dav  I 
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Nor  cant  nor  poor  solicitudes 

Made  weak  hiB  life's  great  argument ; 
Small  leisure  his  for  frames  and  moods 

Who  followed  Dutj  where  she  went. 

The  broad,  fair  fields  of  God  he  saw 
Bejond  the  bigot's  narrow  bound  ; 

The  truths  he  moulded  into  law 
In  Christ's  beatitudes  he  found. 

His  state-craft  was  the  Golden  Rule, 
His  right  of  vote  a  sacred  trust ; 

Clear,  over  threat  and  ridicule, 

All  heard  his  challenge  :  •*  Is  it  just  ?  " 

And  when  the  hour  supreme  had  come, 
Not  for  himself  a  thought  he  gave  ; 

In  that  last  paug  of  martyrdom. 

His  care  was  for  the  half-freed  slave. 

Not  vainly  duskjp  hands  upbore, 

In  prayer,  the  passing  soul  to  heaven 

WhoM  mercy  to  His  suffering  poor 
Was  service  to  the  Master  given. 

Long  shall  the  good  State's  annals  tell. 
Her  children^  children  long  be  taught. 

How,    praised    or    blamed,    he    guarded 
well 
The  trust  he  neither  shunned  nor  sought. 

If  for  one  moment  turned  thy  face, 
O  Mother,  from  thy  son,  not  long 

He  waited  calmly  in  his  place 
The  sure  remorse  which  follows  wrong. 

Forgiven  be  the  State  he  loved 

The  one  brief  lapse,  the  single  blot ; 

Forgotten  be  the  stain  removetl, 
Il(*r  righted  record  shows  it  not ! 

The  lifted  sword  above  her  shield 

With  jealous  care  shall  guard  his  fame  ; 

rhe  pim'-tre4*  on  her  ancient  field 
To  all  the  winds  shall  speak  his  name. 

The  marble  inuige  uf  her  son 

ller  loving  hnndH  fthall  yearly  crown, 

And  from  her  pictuMMl  Pantheon 
His  grand,  majestic  face  look  down. 

O  State  so  passing  rich  liefore. 

Who  now  shall  doubt  thy  highest  claim  ? 
The  world  that  counts  thy  jewels  oVr 

Shall  longest  pause  at  Sumner's  name  ! 


THIERS 


Fate  summoned,  in  gray*bewdcd  i 

act 
A  history  stranger  than  his  written  f 
Him  who  portrayed  the  splendor  a 

gloom 
Of  that  great  hour  when  throne  and 

fell 
With  long  death-groan  which  still  ii 

ble. 
He,  when  around  the  walls  of 

rung 
The  Prussian  bugle  like  the  blast  of 
And  ever}'  ill  which  follows  nnUcst  ^ 
Mad<leiKMl  all   France  from   Flnist 

Var, 
The   weight  of    fonrseore    froi 

shoulders  flung, 
And  guided  Freedom  in  the  path  he 
Lead  out  of  chaos  into  light  and  law 
Peace,  not  imtwrial,  but  repoblican. 
And  order  pledged  to  all  the  Eij^ 

Man. 


II 


Death  called  him  from  a 

nent 
As  tlut  from  which  the   Silent  ^ 

went 
When  powers  of  evil,  like   the    ■ 


On  Holland's  dikes,  assailed  her  like: 
.Sully,  while  yet  in  doubtful  halaner 
The  weal  and  woe  of  France,  the  beD 

rung 
For  her  lost  leader.     Pkralyied  of  m 
Above  his  bier  the  hearts  of  bm« 

still. 
Then,  as  if  set  to  his  dead  lipa,  the  b 
(^f  Roland  wound  once  note  to  ro« 

warn. 
The  old  voice  filled  the  air  I     Hb  last 

word 
Not  vainly  France  to  all   her   boui 

stim*d. 
Strtmg   tm   in   life,  he   still    fur    Fi 

wrought. 
As  the  dead  Ciii  at  red  Toloso  fougl 
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ITZ-GREENE  HALLECK 

THE  UKVEILING  OF   HIS   STATUE 

3  their  graven  shapes  to  whom 

civic  wreaths  helong, 

of  his  love,  make  room 
one  whose  gift  was  song. 

s  the  soldier's  sword  to  wield, 

his  the  helm  of  state, 
lory  of  the  stricken  field, 

triumph  of  debate. 

amon  ways,  with  common  men, 
served  his  race  and  time 
ill  as  if  his  clerkly  pen 
i  never  danced  to  rhyme. 

the  thronged  and  noisy  mart, 
i  Muses  found  their  son, 
I  any  say  his  tuneful  art 
luty  left  undone  ? 

iled  and  sang ;  and  year  by  year 
D  found  their  homes  more  sweet, 
hroueh  a  tenderer  atmosphere 
ked  down  the  brick-waUed  street. 

Greek's    wild    onset   WaU    Street 

knew  ; 

Hed  King  walked  Broadway  ; 
tlnwick  Castle's  roses  blew 
>i  Fklisades  to  Bay. 

'ity  by  the  Sea  I  upraise 
v^  with  reverent  hands  ; 
lungle  with  thy  own  the  praise 
^  pride  of  other  lands. 

^*^ceee  his  fiery  Ijrric  breathe 
**^e  her  hero-urns  ; 
Scotland,  with  her  hollv,  wreathe 
^  flower  he  culled  for  Bums. 

>^W  stand  thy  palace  walls, 
^y  tall  ships  ride  the  seas  ; 
^7  thy  poet's  name  recalls 
proader  thought  than  these. 

less  thy  pulse  of  trade  shall  beat, 
or  leas  thy  tall  fleets  swim, 
:  shaded  square  and  dusty  street 
t  cUssio  ground  through  him. 


Alive,  he  loved,  like  all  who  sing, 

The  echoes  of  his  song  ; 
Too  late  the  tardy  meed  we  bring. 

The  praise  delayed  so  long. 

Too  late,  alas  I    Of  all  who  knew 

The  living  man,  to-day 
Before  his  unveiled  face,  how  few 

Make  bare  their  locks  of  gray ! 

Our  lips  of  praise  must  soon  be  dumb^ 

Our  g^teful  eyes  be  dim  ; 
O  brothers  of  the  days  to  come. 

Take  tender  charge  of  him  I 

New  hands  the  wires  of  song  may  sweep, 
New  voices  challenge  fame  ; 

But  let  no  moss  of  vears  o'ercreep 
The  lines  of  Halleck's  name. 
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Oh,  well  may  Essex  sit  forlorn 

Beside  her  sea-blown  shore; 
Her  well  beloved,  her  noblest  bom. 

Is  hers  in  life  no  more  ! 

No  lapse  of  years  can  render  less 

Her  memory's  sacred  claim  ; 
No  fountain  of  forgetfulness 

Can  wet  the  lips  of  Fame. 

A  erief  alike  to  wound  and  heal, 
A  thought  to  soothe  and  pain. 

The  sad,  sweet  pride  that  mothers  feel 
To  her  must  still  remain. 

Good  men  and  true  she  has  not  lacked. 
And  brave  men  yet  shall  be  ; 

The  jperfect  flower,  the  crowning  fact. 
Of  all  her  years  was  be  1 

As  Galahad  pure,  as  Merlin  sage, 
What  worthier  knight  was  found 

To  erace  in  Arthur's jrolden  age 
The  faMed  Table  ^Nind  7 

A  voice,  the  battle's  trumpet-note. 

To  welcome  and  restore  ; 
A  hand,  that  all  unwilling  smote, 

To  heal  and  build  once  more  f 

A  soul  of  fire,  a  tender  heart 
Too  warm  fur  hate,  be  knew 
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The  generous  vietor'n  graceful  part 
To  ttbeathe  the  sword  he  drew. 

When  Earth,  an  if  on  evil  dreams, 

Looks  back  n]>on  her  wan, 
And  the  white  light  of  Christ  outstreams 

Kroni  the  red  disk  of  Mars, 

His  fame  who  h»d  tlie  8t«>rmy  van 

Of  Imttle  well  niav  cease, 
But  never  that  which  crowns  the  man 

Whose  victory  was  Peace. 

Mouni,  Kssex,  on  thy  sea-blown  shore 

Thy  beautiful  and  brave. 
Whose  failing  han«l  tiie  olive  bore, 

Whosi*  <lying  lips  forgave  ! 

Let  age  lament  the  youthful  chief, 

Anil  tender  eves  Ih*  «lim  ; 
The  tears  are  nuire  of  joy  than  grief 

That  fall  for  one  like  hiin  ! 


HA YARD   TAYLOR 


**  AxD  where  now,   Bayanl.  will  thy   foot- 
steps tend  ?  " 
My  sistfr  asked  our  guest  one  wiuter*s 

day. 
Smiling  he  answeriMl  in  the  Friends'  sweet 
way 
ComnuMi  to  Inith  :  **  Wherever  thou  shalt 

send  ! 
What  wiMildst  thou  have  me  see  f«>r  thee  ?  " 
She  hiuj^hed. 
Her  dark  eyes  dancing  in  the  wood-fire*s 
glow  : 
**  I^»fT«Nicn  islfs,  the  Kilpis,  and  the  low, 
I'liM'tting  sun  on  KinnmrkV  flshini^-craft." 
**  All  tliCM*  Hiid  uion*  I  s(MHi  slmll  S4*e    for 
th.^-  !*' 
lie  an**wtTt*d  clieerily  :  and  he  kept  his 

t»li'd«ji» 
«]iplaiul  snows,   the   North    Cap«**s 

Ami  Tnuu^o  friT/inu  in  its  wint«*r  si».i. 
ll«>  went  and  cam*'.      Hut  no  niiui  knows 

till*  init'k 
Of   lii-«  last  jouniev,  and   h<'   I'onies   not 

backl 


II 


He  bronght  na  wonders  of  the 
old; 
We   shared   all  climes  with   him.    IW 

Arab's  tent 
To  him  its  story-telling  secret  lent. 
And,  pleased,  we  listenc^d  to  the  talcs  k 

told. 
His  task,  U^guiled  with  songs  that  shaD  «■> 
dure. 
In     manly,     honest     thoroughncst    hi 

wrought  ; 
From  humble  home-lays  to  the  hei|kli 
of  thought 
Slowly   he  climbed,   but    every  step  VM 

sure. 
How,  with  the  generous  pride  that  frice^ 
ship  hath. 
We,  who  ho  loved  him,  saw  at  last  the 

crown 
Of  civic  honor  on  his  brows  pressed  do*«« 
Rejoiced,  and  knew  not  that  the  gift  va* 
death. 
And  now  for  him,  whose  praise  in  df^' 

ened  ears 
Two  nations  s|>eak,  we  answer  botvi 
tears  I 


III 


O  Vale  of  Chester  !  trod  bv  him  so  tifu 
(rn>en  as  thy  June  turf  keep  his  me 

Ix«t 
Xor  wimmI,  n«>r  dell,  nor  storied 
forgi't. 
Nor  winds  that  blow  round  lonely 

cmft ; 

Let  the  home  voicvs  greet  him  in  the  far,^ 
Strange  hind   that   hobis   him  ;   let 

iiit*S!>k;ig**s 
Of   love  pursue  him  o*er  the  ei 
si*as 


And  uninup|HHl  vastness  of   his  ai 

star ! 
I^vc*s  langua;^*,   heani  beyond    the 
disi'«>urM* 
Of  |H*ris|i:ilil«*  fame,  in  evt*ry  splH-rr 
ItM*lf  iiit«Tpn>ts  :  jind  its  iitteraner  here 
SMiirwIifrt*  in  (uMrs  uiifiiMiu);  iini\rr^r 
Shall  H'ach  our  tr:i\idl<*r.  Miftfiung  thr 

»iirpriM» 
Of  his  rapt  giue  on  unfamiliar  ski«^  I 
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OUR   AUTOCRAT 

.  at  the  breakfast  g^yen  in  honor  of  Dr. 

I  by  the  publishers    of    the    AtlntUic 
S  December  3,  1879. 

irels  fresh  from  song  and  la}', 
lance,  art,  science,  rich  in  all, 
>nng  of  heart,  how  dare  we  say 
keep  his  seventieth  festival  ? 

ise  is  here  of  loss  or  lack  ; 
ire  his  sweetness  and  his  light 
al  holds  its  shadow  back, 
charmed  hours  delay  their  flight. 

II  tHe  keen  analysis 

nen  and  moods,  electric  wit, 
lay  of  mirth,  and  tenderness 
leal  the  slightest  wound  from  it. 

is  the  pathos  touching  all 
*8  sins  and  sorrows  and  regrets, 
pes  and  fears,  its  final  call 
I  rest  beneath  the  violets. 

larkling  surface  scarce  betrays 
thoughtful  tide  beneath  it  rolled, 
isdoin  of  the  latter  days, 
L  tender  memories  of  the  old. 

shapes  and  fancies,  grave  or  g^y, 
ore  us  at  his  bidding  come  ! 
*readmill  tramp,  the  One-Horse  Shay, 
'  dumb  despair  of  Elsie's  doom  ! 

^e  of  Avis  and  the  Maid, 

•  plea  for  lips  that  cannot  speak, 

oiy  Idss  that  Iris  laid 

little  Boston's  pallid  cheek  I 

ttay  he  live  to  sing  for  us 
^sweetest  songs  at  evening  time, 
like  his  Chamoered  Nautilus, 
Iiolier  heights  of  beauty  climb  I 

^  now  unnumbered  guests  surround 
)  table  that  he  rules  at  will, 
itocrat,  however  crowned, 
•nt  our  friend  and  comrade  still. 

orld  may  keep  his  honored  name, 
wealth  of  all  his  varied  powers  ; 
iger  claim  has  love  than  fame, 
he  himself  is  only  ours ! 


WITHIN   THE   GATE 


L.   M.   C. 

I  have  more  fully  expressed  ray  admiration 
and  regard  for  Lydia  Maria  Child  in  the  bio- 
graphicial  introduction  which  I  wrote  for  the 
volume  of  Letters^  published  after  her  death. 

We  sat  together,  last  May-day,  and  talked 
Of  the  dear  friends  who  walked 

Beside  us,  sharers  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  five  and  forty  years. 

Since  first  we  met  in  Freedom's  hope  for- 
lorn. 
And  heard  her  battle-horn 
Sound  through  the  valleys  of  the  sleeping* 
North, 
Calling  her  children  forth. 

And  youth   pressed   forward  with    hope- 
lighted  eyes, 

And  age,  witlt  forecast  wise 
Of  the  long  strife  before  the  triumph  won. 

Girded  his  armor  on. 

Sadly,  as  name  by  name  we  called  the  roll, 
We  heard  the  dead-bells  toll 

For  the  unanswering  many,  and  we  knew 
The  living  were  the  few. 

And  we,  who  waited  our  own  call  before 

The  inevitable  door. 
Listened  and  looked,  as  all  have  done,  to 
win 

Some  token  from  within. 

No  sign  we  saw,  we  heard  no  voices  call ; 

The  impenetrable  wall 
Cast  down  its  shadow,  like  an  awful  doubt. 

On  all  who  sat  without. 

Of  many  a  hint  of  life  beyond  the  veil, 

And  many  a  ghostly  tale 
Wherewith  the  ages  spanned  the  gulf  be- 
tween 

The  seen  and  the  unseen, 

Seeking  from  omen,  trance,  and  dream  to 
gain 
Solace  to  doubtful  pain. 
And  touch,  with  groping  hands,  the  gar- 
ment hem 
Of  truth  sufficing  them. 
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We  Ulked ;    and,  turning  from  the  sore 
unrest 

Of  nn  all-baffling  quest. 
We  thought  of  liol J  lives  that  froih  us  passed 

Hopeful  unto  the  last. 

As  if  they  saw  beyond  the  river  of  death. 

Like  Him  of  Nasareth, 
The  many  mansions  of  the  Eternal  days 

Lift  up  their  gates  of  praise. 

And,  hushed  to  silence  by  a  reverent  awe, 
Methought,  0  friend,  I 


Li  thy  true  life  of  word,  and  work,  and 
thought 
The  proof  of  all  we  sought. 

Did  we  not  witness  in  the  life  of  thee 

Lnmortal  prophecy  ? 
And  feel,  when  with  thee,  that  thy  footsteps 
trod 

An  everlasting  road  ? 

Not  for  brief  days  thy  generous  sympathies. 

Thy  scorn  of  selfish  ease  ; 
Not  for  the  pour  prize  of  an  earthly  goal 

Thy  strong  uplift  of  soul. 

Than  thine  was  never  turned  a  fonder  heart 

To  nature  and  to  art 
In  fair-formed  llelbui  in  her  golden  prime, 

Thy  Ptiilothea*s  time. 

Yet,  loving  Wauty,  tliou  couldst  pass  it  by. 

And  for  the  |Hiur  deny 
Thyself,  and  see  thy  fresh,  sweet  flower  of 
fame 

Wither  in  blight  and  blame. 

Sharing  II is  love  who  holds  in  His  embrace 

Tlie  lowliest  i>f  dur  race. 
Sure  the  Divine  eeommiy  iiiiist  be 

Conservative  of  thee  ! 

F4»r  truth  must  live  with  truth,  self-sacri- 

Sc»ek  out  its  i;n*Ht  allien  ; 
(ttMid  must  tiiul  ^immI  by  f^ravitation  sure, 
Anil  love  witii  l(»ve  endure. 

Anil  s«i,  Hiiicr  tliiiu   hiisi  passed  within  the 
g;iti- 

WlHTebv  awhile  I  wait, 
I  give  bliml  grief  ami  blinder  sense  the  lie  : 

Thou  hast  not  livvd  to  die  ! 


I 


IN  MEMORY 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS 

As  a  guest  who  may  not  sti 
Long  and  sad  farewells  to  s 
Glicfes  with  smiling  face  aw 

Of  the  sweetness  and  the  se 
Of  thy  happy  life  possessed 
Thou  hast  left  us  at  thy  bes 

Warm  of  heart  and  clear  of 
Of  thy  sun-bright  spirit's  wi 
Thou  hast  sparod  us  all  the 

Now  that  thou  hast  gone  aa 
What  is  left  of  one  to  say 
Who  was  open  as  the  day  ? 

What  is  there  to  gloss  or  sh 
Save  with  kindly  voices  non 
Speak  thy  name  beneath  the 

Safe  thou  art  on  every  side. 
Friendship  nothing  Ands  to 
Lovx^'s  demand  is  satisfied. 

Over  nianlv  strength  and  w 
At  thv  desk  of  toil,  or  heari 
Played  the  lambent  light  of 

Mirth  that  lit,  but  never  bu 
All  thy  blame  to  pity  turnec 
Hatred  thou  luulst  never  lej 

Every  harsh  and  veiing  thii 
At  thy  home-lire  lost  its  stii 
Where  thou  wast  was  alwav 

And  thy  |N*rfeet  trust  in  go« 
Faith  in  man  and  womanboo 
Chance  ami  elmnge  and  time 

Small  res|N>(*t  for  eant  anil  ' 
Hiptt'ii  z<'al  and  Imte  m.iligi 
Had  that  suunv  soul  of  thin« 

• 

Hut  to  thee  was  f1uty*s  rlain 
Sat'retl,  ami  thy  li|ks  lirt*amt* 
Hi'Verent  with  one  holy  Nao 

Tlit'n'fnre.  on  tliv  unknown 
ito  in  <iod's  jH'Hce  !  We  wi 
Hut  a  little  while  delav. 
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Keep  for  ns,  O  friend,  where'er 
Thoa  art  waiting,  all  that  here 
Made  thy  earthly  presence  dear ; 

Something  of  thy  pleasant  past 
On  a  ground  of  wonder  cast. 
In  the  stiller  waters  glassed  t 

Keep  the  human  heart  of  thee  ; 
Let  the  mortal  only  he 
Clothed  in  immortality. 

And  when  fall  our  feet  as  fell 

Thine  upon  the  asphodel, 

Let  thy  old  smile  greet  us  well ; 

Proving  in  a  world  of  bliss 

What  we  fondly  dream  in  this,  — 

Love  is  one  with  holiness  1 


WILSON 

,  R<ad  at  the  Manachusetts  Club  on  the  seven- 
tieth amuTernry  of  the  birthday  of  Vice-Pres- 
**ent  Wilwn,  February  10,  1882. 

Thj  lowHest  bom  of  all  the  land, 
"®wnmg  from  Fate's  reluctant  hand 

-Hie  gifts  which  happier  boyhood  claims  ; 
^^»  tuting  on  a  thankless  soil 
*»^  bitter  bread  of  unpaid  toil, 

^o  £ed  his  soul  with  noble  aims. 

ir^.«^ature,  kindly  provident, 

tS?**^  the  future's  promise  lent ; 
pj/*^   powers  that  shape  man's  destinies, 
™^»ic;e  and  faith  and  toil,  he  knew, 
TR  ^^^^•^  horizon  round  him  grew 
i)r<o^  with  great  possibilities. 

^  *^«  low  hearth-fire's  fitful  blaze 
"^JT^^  of  old  heroic  days, 
TT^«?  Mge's  thought,  the  patriot's  speech  ; 
Unhelpe^  alone,  himself  he  taught, 
***•  ?^bool  the  craft  at  which  he  wrought, 
^^  lore  the  book  within  his  reach. 

flc  felt  bis  country's  need  ;  he  knew 
Th*  Work  her  children  had  to  do  ; 

Ai^  when,  at  last,  he  heard  the  call 
In  W  behalf  to  serve  and  dare, 
Beside  bis  senatorial  chair 

Hs  stood    the    unquestioned    peer    of 
ilL 


Beyond  the  accident  of  birth 

He  proved  his  simple  manhood's  worth  ; 

Ancestral  pride  and  classic  grace 
Confessed  the  large-brained  artisan. 
So  clear  of  sight,  so  wise  in  plan 

And  counsel,  equal  to  his  place. 

With  glance  intuitive  he  saw 
Through  all  disguise  of  form  and  law. 

And  read  men  like  an  open  book  ; 
Fearless  and  firm,  he  never  quailed 
Nor  turned  aside  for  threats,  nor  failed 

To  do  the  thing  he  undertook. 

How  wise,  how  brave,  he  was,  how  well 
He  bore  himself,  let  history  tell 

While  waves  our  flag  o'er  land  and  sea. 
No  black  thread  in  its  warp  or  weft ; 
He  found  dissevered  States,  he  left 

A  grateful  Nation,  strong  and  free  I 
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LONGFELLOW 

With  a  glory  of  winter  sunshine 

Over  his  locks  of  g^y. 
In  the  old  historic  mansion 

He  sat  on  his  last  birthday  ; 

With  his  books  and  his  pleasant  pictures, 
And  his  household  and  his  kin, 

While  a  sound  as  of  myriads  singing 
From  far  and  near  stole  in. 

It  came  from  his  own  fair  city, 
From  the  prairie's  boundless  plain, 

From  the  Golden  Gate  of  sunset, 
And  the  cedam  woods  of  Maine. 

And  his  heart  grew  warm  within  him, 
And  his  moistening  eyes  grew  dim. 

For  he  knew  that  his  countrv's  children 
Were  singing  the  songs  oi  him  : 

The  lays  of  his  life's  glad  morning. 
The  psalms  of  his  evening  time, 

Whose  echoes  shall  float  forever 
On  the  winds  of  every  clime. 

All  their  beautiful  consolations, 

Sent  forth  like  birds  of  cheer. 
Came  flocking  back  to  his  windows. 

And  sang  in  the  Poet's  ear. 
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Grateful,  but  solenan  and  tender, 

The  music  rose  and  fell 
With  a  joy  akin  to  HailnesH 

And  a  greetin|;  like  farewell. 

With  a  sense  of  awe  he  listeneil 
To  the  voices  sweet  and  youn^  ; 

The  Ia:it  f>f  earth  and  the  first  of  heaven 
tStH*nied  in  the  songs  they  sung. 

And  waiting  a  little  longer 

For  the  wonderful  cliauge  to  come, 
He  heard  the  Summoning  .\ngel, 

Who  calls  Ciod*s  children  home  I 

And  to  him  in  a  holier  welcome 
Was  the  mystical  meaning  given 

Of  the  wortls  of  the  blesM'd  Master  : 
**  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  " 


A   WKLCOMK   TO   LOWELL 

Take  our  hands,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Our  hearts  are  all  thy  own  ; 

To-<lav  we  hid  thee  welcome 
Not  for  oursi'lves  alone. 

In  the  long  years  of  thy  absence 

S(ime  of  us  have  grown  old, 
And  some  have  pjissed  the  portals 

Of  the  Mvsterv  untuld  ; 

For  the  hands  that  cannot  clasp  thee, 
Ki»rth«*  voices  that  are  dumb. 

For  each  and  all  I  bid  thee 
A  grateful  welcome  home  I 

For  CiMlun'njft's  swfet  singer 
To  thf  nine-fold  Mua4>s  dear  ; 

For  the  S«'er  the  winding  (\»ncord 
l*auM*d  bv  his  door  to  hear  ; 

For  liim,  oiir  guide  and  Nestor, 
Who  till*  niiirt'li  of  song  U'gan, 

Tli«>  white  hM-k*<  of  iiit  iiinetv  veiirs 
Itiired  to  t)iy  HJUiU,  Cape  Ann  f 

For  liini  wlio.  to  th**  niu**ii* 

Her  pill*"*  ami  heiiilfH'k<i  played, 

Set  tlie  nld  and  triidiT  «»ttiry 
Of  the  lorn  .\cudian  maitl  ; 


For  him,  whoM  Toioe  for  freedom 
Swayed  friend  and  foe  at  will. 

Hushed  is  the  tongue  of  silver. 
The  golden  lips  are  still  I 

For  her  whose  life  of  duty 
At  scoff  and  menace  smiled* 

Brave  as  the  wife  of  Roland, 
Yet  gentle  as  a  Child. 

And  for  him  the  three-hilled  city 
Shall  Indd  in  memory  long. 

Whose  name  is  the  hint  and  token 
Of  the  pleasant  Fields  of  Song  I 

For  the  old  friends  unforgotten, 
F4»r  the  young  thou  hast  not 

I  8|»eak  their  heart- wann  greeting  ; 
Come  back  and  take  thy  own  I 

From  England's  royal  fare  wells. 

And  honors  fitly  |Miid, 
Come  Iwck,  dear  Russell  Lowell, 

To  Elm  wood's  waiting  shade  ! 

Come  home  with  all  the  garland* 
Tliat  crown  of  right  thy  bend. 

I  speak  for  comrades  living, 
I  si>eak  for  comrades  dead  I 


AN  ARTIST  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

GEORGE   Fl'LLER 

Hauxted  of  Beaut v,  like  the 

youth 
Who  sang  Saint  Agnes*  Eve  I     Ho 

fair 

Her  sha|>es  tcxtk  color  in  thv  homestemd  air  f 
How  on  tliy  canvas  even  iier  dreams 

tnitli  f 
Magician  I  who  frtim  commonest  ele 
Calle<l  up  divine  itleals,  cbrtbed  upon 
Hv  mystic  lights  soft  blending  into  one 
^^  onianly  gnu'c  and  ehild-like  innoceiM 
Teacher  !   thy  lesMui  was  Mi»t  gi\en  in  % 
iWauty  i.t  giMMliies<«  ;  uf^linesn  i<k  »in  : 
.\rt'!«  place  is  saered  :  n«ithinv;  foul  tberrin 
May  cnivil  or  tread  with  lie^tial  feet  pr\ifAn» 
If  rightly  eh<Mi?iing  in  the  |uiinter*str<«t. 
Thy  choice,  O  muAtcr,  ever  wa»  the 
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Anthorof  TheNation  and  2^  BqnAlic  of  God. 

Unnoted  as  the  setting  of  a  star 

He  passed  ;  and  sect  and  party  scarcely 

knew 
When  from  their  midst  a  sage  and  seer 
withdrew 
To  fitter  audience,  where  the  great  dead  are 
In  God's  republic  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
Leaving  no  purer,  nobler  soul  behind. 


TO  A  CAPE  ANN   SCHOONER 

Luck  to  the  craft  that  bears  this  name  of 

mine, 
Crood  fortune  foUow  with  her  golden  spoon 
The  glazed  hat  and  tarry  pantaloon  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  her  keel  shall  cut  the  brine, 
Cod,  hake  and  haddock  quarrel  for  her  line. 
Shipped  with  her  crew,  whatever  wind  may 

blow, 
Or  tides  delay,  my  wish  with  her  shall  go, 
Fiahing  by  proxy.     Would  that  it  might 

show 
At  need  her  course,  in  lack  of  sun  and  star. 
Where  icebergs  threaten,  and  the  sharp 

reefs  are ; 
Lift  the  blind  fog  on  Anticosti's  lee 
And  Avalon's  ro& ;  make  populous  the  sea 


Round    Grand   Manan   with   eager   finny 

swarms, 
Break  the  long  calms,  and  charm  away  the 

storms. 

SAMUEL  J.    TILDEN 

GREYSTONE,   AUGUST   4,    1 886 

Once  more,  O  all-adjusting  Death  ! 

The  nation's  Pantheon  opens  wide  ; 
Once  more  a  common  sorrow  saith 

A  strong,  wise  man  has  died. 

Faults  doubtless  had  he.     Had  we  not 
Our  own,  to  question  and  asperse 

The  worth  we  doubted  or  forgot 
Until  beside  his  hearse  ? 

Ambitious,  cautious,  yet  the  man 

To  strike  down  fraud  with  resolute  hand . 

A  patriot,  if  a  partisan. 
He  loved  his  native  land. 

So  let  the  mourning  bells  be  rung. 
The  banner  droop  its  folds  haU  way, 

And  while  the  public  pen  and  tongue 
Their  fitting  tribute  pay. 

Shall  we  not  vow  above  his  bier 

To  set  our  feet  on  party  lies. 
And  wound  no  more  a  living  ear 

With  words  that  Death  denies  ? 
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EVA 

:mlmd  by  Mn.  Stowet  tulo  of    Vncie 
Cabin^  anH  writt«>n  when  the  chanMrten 

I  tale  werv   realities   by  the   fireside  uf 

lens  Aiuerican  htmieii. 

iiY  the  t4'ant  for  holy  Kva, 

'ith  the  lilewu'il  aii^*ls  leave  her  ; 

>f  the  form  no  noft  and  fair 

live  to  earth  the  ti*iider  eare. 

For  the  f^lden  loekn  of  Kva 
Let  the  Aiiiiiiy  tuiiith-laiid  give  her 
Flowery  pillow  of  n*|M>fte, 
Onu]ge-blo«iiii  aud  Imddiug  rose. 

In  the  better  home  of  Eva 
Let  the  Hhiiiiiig  «»iii*m  rtM^eive  her, 
With  the  welcouie-voiKnl  |»saliii. 
Harp  of  gold  and  waving  |»alm  I 

All  is  light  and  peace  with  Eva  ; 
There  the  darknexH  c(»nieth  never  ; 
Tears  are  wi|>ed,  ami  fetters  fall. 
And  the  Lord  is  all  in  all. 

Weep  no  ni<ire  for  happy  E%-a, 
Wrong  and  hin  ni>  more  shall  grieve  her  ; 
Care  and  pain  ami  weariness 
Lost  in  love  so  measureless. 

(■entle  Eva,  loving  Eva, 
Child  confe<ts«>r,  true  lM*liever. 
listener  at  the  Ma^trr's  knee, 
**  Suffer  such  t4>  come  to  me.** 

Oh,  for  faith  like  thine,  sweet  Eva, 
Lighting  all  the  s<»lenin  river. 
Ami  the  blesftings  of  the  poor 
Wafting  to  the  heavenly  shore  ! 


A    LAY   OV   OLD   TI.Mi: 


■    <  ).M    ii...Mi.i.^'  ■■[  t!i«-  t:r'«t  ^.nl  I  .ill, 

I  • 

Sat  in  the  hhadc  ot  K<i«-ir^  w.iii    - 
But  on  the  outer  side. 

She,  blushing  in  her  fig-leaf  sail 
For  the  ehahte  garb  of  old  ; 

He,  sighing  o*er  his  bitter  fruit 
For  Edeu*s  dnipes  of  gold. 

B(*hind  them,  smiling  in  the  mom. 

Their  forfeit  garden  lay. 
Before  them,  wild  with  rock  and 

The  desert  stretched  away. 

They  heard  the  ur  abore  them  fmtd» 

A  light  step  OQ  the  sward. 
And  lo  !  they  saw  before  them  ateBd 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  ! 

*•  Arise.**  he  said,  «•  why  look  behiad. 

When  iMtpe  is  all  before. 
Ami  |»atient  hand  and  willing 

Y(»ur  loss  mav  vet  reatoiv  ? 


Writtra  for  thr  EsM^i  Coaaty  Agricultural 
*-  «ih|  Miag  at  the  baaqaetat  Ne«bur>puii; 


**  I  leave  with  you  a  spell  i 
Can  make  tlie  desert  glad. 

And  call  aroumi  you  fruit  and 
As  fair  as  Eden  had. 


**  I  rl<»the  your  hands  with  powvr  to  6 
Tlie  curse  from  off  your  soil  ; 

Your  very  doom  shall  seem  a  |nfl» 
Your  loss  a  gain  through  Toil. 

**  Go,  che<*rf ul  as  yon  hummiag  bat 

To  lalior  as  to  play.** 
White  glimmering  over  EdeB*a  Irar 

The  angel  paiwed  away. 

The  pilgrims  of  the  world  west  fc 

<HMHlient  to  the  word. 
Ami  found  where'er  they  tilled  i 

A  garden  of  the  Lord  ! 
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The  thorn-tree  east  its  evil  frai 
And  blushed  with  plum  and 
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And  seeded  grass  and  trodden  root 
Grew  sweet  beneath  their  care. 

We  share  our  primal  parents'  fate, 
Andy  in  our  turn  and  day, 

Look  back  on  Eden's  sworded  gate 
As  sad  and  lost  as  thej. 

But  still  for  us  his  native  skies 
The  pitying  Angel  leaves, 

And  leads  through  Toil  to  Paradise 
New  Adams  and  new  Eves  1 


A   SONG   OF   HARVEST 

For  the  Agricultnral  and  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition at  Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  September 
28,  1858. 

This  day,  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  wild  grape  by  the  river's  side, 

And  tasteless  groundnut  trailing  low, 
The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 

Unknown  the  apple's  red  and  gold. 
The  blushing  tint  of  peach  and  pear  ; 

The  mirror  of  the  Powow  told 
No  tale  of  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 

Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 
These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod  ; 

Nor  knew  the  glad,  creative  skill. 
The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

O  Piainter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  f 
We  thank  Thee  for  thy  wise  design 

Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature's  garden  work  with  Thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need 
The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  bom  ; 

Thnt  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed. 
May  trust  Thee  for  the  autumn  com. 

Give  fobls  their  gold,  and  knaves  their 
power  ; 

Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall  ; 
Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

And  Grod  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 


And,  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow. 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow, 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 


KENOZA  LAKE 

This  beautiful  lake  in  East  Haverhill  was  the 
"  Great  Pond  *'  of  the  writer's  boyhood.  In 
1859  a  movement  was  made  for  improving  its 
shores  as  a  public  park.  At  the  opening  of  the 
parkf  August  '31,  1859,  the  poera  which  gave  it 
the  name  of  Kenoza  (in  the  Indian  language 
signifying  Pickerel)  was  read. 

As  Adam  did  in  Paradise, 

To-day  the  primal  right  we  claim  : 
Fair  mirror  of  the  woods  and  skies, 

We  give  to  thee  a  name. 

Lake  of  the  pickerel !  —  let  no  more 
The  echoes  answer  back,  "  Great  Pond,** 

But  sweet  Kenoza,  from  thy  shore 
And  watching  hills  beyond. 

Let  Indian  ghosts,  if  such  there  be 
Who  ply  unseen  their  shadowy  lines. 

Call  back  tlie  ancient  name  to  thee. 
As  with  the  voice  of  pines. 

The  shores  we  trod  as  barefoot  boys. 
The  nutted  woods  we  wandered  through, 

To  friendship,  love,  and  social  joys 
We  consecrate  anew. 

Here  shall  the  tender  song  be  sung. 
And  memory's  dirges  soft  and  low, 

And  wit  shall  sparkle  on  the  tongue. 
And  mirth  shall  overflow. 

Harmless  as  summer  lightning  plays 
From  a  low,  hidden  cloud  by  night, 

A  light  to  set  the  hills  ablaze. 
But  not  a  bolt  to  smite. 

In  sunny  South  and  prairied  West 
Are  exiled  hearts  remembering  still. 

As  bees  their  hive,  as  birds  their  nest, 
The  homes  of  Haverhill. 

They  join  us  in  our  rites  to-day  ; 

And,  listening,  we  may  hear,  erelong, 
From  inland  lake  and  ocean  bay, 

The  echoes  of  our  song. 
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Kenoza  t  oVr  no  sweeter  lake 

Shall  tnoniiuj;  brvak  or  noon-cloiid  sail,  - 
No  fairer  faet^  tbaii  thine  shall  take 

The  8unset*8  goldeu  veil. 

Long  be  it  ere  the  tide  of  trade 

Shall  break  with  hamh-resounding  din 

The  f|iiiet  of  thy  baiiks  of  shade, 
And  hills  that  fobl  thee  in. 

Still  let  thy  woodlands  hide  the  hare. 
The  shy  loon  sound  his  tnimpet-note, 

Wind-wearv  from  his  fields  of  air. 
The  wild-goose  on  thee  float. 

Thy  peace  rebuke  our  feverish  stir, 
Thy  beauty  our  deforming  strife  ; 

Thy  woods  and  waters  minister 
The  healing  of  their  life. 

And  sinless  Mirth,  from  care  released. 
Behold,  unaweil,  thy  mirrore<l  sky, 

Smiling  as  smiled  on  Cuiui*s  feast 
Tlie  Master*s  loving  eye. 

And  when  the  summer  day  g^ws  dim. 
And  light  mists  walk  thy  mimic  sea. 

Revive  in  us  the  thought  of  Him 
Who  walke<l  on  (lalilee  f 


FOR   AN    Arri'MN    FESTIVAL 

TiiK  Persian's  flowery  gifts,  the  shrine 
Of  fruitful  Ceres  charm  no  mon*  ; 

Tlu*  woven  wn^aths  of  oak  and  pine 
An*  du^t  along  the  Isthmian  shore. 

Hut  lM>auty  hath  its  homage  still, 
.\uil  miturt*  hohls  us  still  in  drbt ; 

And  womnn*s  gniee  and  household  skill, 
And  umnhoud*s  toil,  arc  honoreti  yet. 

And  we,  tiH^lay,  amidst  our  flowers 
And  fruit'4.  have  etuiie  to  own  ngain 

Thf  lib'sj»iui»'»  of  the  summer  hours. 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ; 

To  MM*  our  F.itlifr*«»  liaud  «iiiee  nion» 
Ke\er*e  for  It's  the  plentefnis  hi»m 

Of  autuiiiu,  tiU*>il  and  ruiiiiini;  o*er 

Witli  fruit,  and  flower,  and  golden  com  ! 

i  hiee  iiion>  tlie  li)»er:il  year  laughs  out 
( >*er  rieher  stores  tluin  geuiH  or  g«»ld  ; 


Once  more  with  hanrest-soog  and  shovl 
Is  Nature's  bloodless  trinmph  Cold. 

Our  common  mother  rests  and  aingt. 
Like  Ruth,  among  her  garnered  alinvM 

Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  thing*. 
Her  brow  is  bright  with  autunui  leaTsa* 

Oh,  favors  every  year  made  new  ! 

Oh,  gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  ecBft  I 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due. 

The  fulness  shames  our  discoateot. 

We  shut  our  eyes,  the  flowers  bloom  on  : 
We  nmrmur,  but  tlie  corn-ears  fill. 

We  choose  the  shallow,  but  the  sun 
That  casts  it  shines  behind  us  stiO. 

God  gives  us  with  our  rugged  sc»il 
The  power  to  make  it  Ivden-fair, 

And  richer  f  niita  to  crown  our  toil 
Than  summer-wedded  islands  bear. 

Who  murmurs  at  bis  lot  to-day  ? 

Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and  blooa  ? 
Or  sighs  for  dainties  far  away. 

Beside  the  bounteous  board  of  home  ? 

Thank  Heaven,  instea«l,  that  Frredom% 
Can  change  a  rtwky  soil  to  gtdd,  — > 

That  brave  and  generous  lives  can  warm 
A  clime  with  northern  ices  cold. 


And  let  these  altars,  wreathed  with  llo 
.\nd  piled  with  fruits,  awake  agmia 

Thanksgivings  for  the  golden  he 
The  early  and  the  latt«»r  rain  ! 


TIIK   Ol'AKER   ALl'MM 

R«»a<I  At  the    Friends*   School    Ai 
Pn>%iflenc«*,  R.  I.,  tkh  mo..  IHttU. 

From  the  well-springs  of  Hufllscm,  tht  Sf» 

cliffs  of  Maine, 
( I  rave   men,   scdn^r    iimtrons*    yon     gatktff 

ugiiin  ; 
And,  with   hearts   warmer  grnwn  as  yo«r 

headn  gn»w  more  e«»ol, 
IHay  over  the  ohi  gnme  4if  going  t«»  scbuoL 


AH  your  strifes  aiul  vexations,  your 

uiid  ftunphiints. 
( Vou    were   not  saints   yours«dve<t,    if  tbe 

children  of  saints  !) 
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All  your  petty  8elf-«eeking8  and  rivalries 

done, 
Round  the  dear  Alma  Mater  your  hearts 

beat  as  one  t 

How  widely  soe'er  you  have  strayed  from 

the  fold, 
Tboogh  your  "  thee  *'  has  grown  "  you,"  and 

your  drab  Uae  and  gold, 
To  the  old  friendly  speech  and  the  garb's 

sober  form, 
Like  the  heart  of  Argyle  to  the  tartan,  you 

warm. 

Buty  the  first  greetings  over,  you  glance 

round  tl^  hall ; 
Tour  hearts  call  the  roll,  but  they  answer 

not  all: 
Through  the  turf  green  above  them  the  dead 

cannot  hear  ; 
Kame  by  name,  in  the  silence,  falls  sad  as 

a  tear  1 

In  love,  let  us  trust,  they  were  summoned 

80  soon 
From  the  morning  of  life,  while  we  toil 

through  its  noon  ; 
They  were  frail  like  ourselves,  they  had 

needs  like  our  own. 
And  they  rest  as  we  rest  in  God's  mercy 

alone. 

Unchanged  by  our  changes  of  spirit  and 

frame. 
Pasty  now,  and  henceforward  the  Lord  is 

the  same  ; 
Though  we  sink  in  the  darkness.  His  arms 

break  our  fall. 
And  in  death  as  in  life.  He  is  Father  of 

alll 

We  are  older :    our  footsteps,  so  light  in 

the  play 
Of  the  far-away  school-time,  move  slower 

•     to-day  ; — 
Here  a  beard  touched  with  frost,  there  a 

bald,  shining  crown, 
And  beneath  the  cap's  border  gray  mingles 

with  brown. 

Bat   faith  should  be  cheerful,  and    trust 

ahoold  be  glad, 
A|id  our  follies  and  sins,  not  our  years,  make 

us  sad. 


Should  the  heart  closer  shut  as  the  bonnet 

grows  prim, 
And  the  face  g^w  in  length  as  the  hat  g^ws 

in  brim  ? 

Life  is  brief,  duty  grave  ;  but,  with  rain- 
folded  wiug^. 

Of  yesterday's  sunshine  the  grateful  heart 
sings; 

And  we,  of  all  others,  have  reason  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  thanks,  and  rejoice  on  our 
way  ; 

For  the  counsels  that  turned  from  the  follies 
of  youth  ; 

For  the  beauty  of  patience,  the  whiteness  of 
truth  ; 

For  the  wounds  of  rebuke,  when  love  tem- 
pered its  edg^  ; 

For  the  household's  restraint,  and  the  disci- 
pline's hedge ; 

For  the  lessons  of  kindness  vouchsafed  to 

the  least 
Of  the  creatures  of  God,  whether  human 

or  beastf 
Bringing  hope  to  the  poor,  lending  strength 

to  the  frail. 
In  the  lanes  of  the  city,  the  slave-hut,  and 

jail  ; 

For  a  womanhood  higher  and  holier,  by  all 
Her  knowledge  of  good,  than  was  Eve  ere 

her  fafl ,  — 
Whose  task-work  of  duty  moves  lightly  as 

play. 
Serene  as  the  moonlight  and  warm  as  the 

day; 

And,  yet  more,  for  the  faith  which  embraces 

the  whole. 
Of  the  creeds  of  the  ages  the  life  and  the 

soul, 
Wherein  letter  and  spirit  the  same  channel 

nm, 
And  man  has  nof  severed  what  God  has  ' 

made  one  ! 

For  a  sense  of  the  Goodness  revealed  every- 
where, 

As  sunshiue  impartial,  and  free  as  the  air  ; 

For  a  trust  in  humanity,  Heathen  or  Jew, 

And  a  hope  for  all  darkness  the  Light 
shineth  through. 
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Wlio  scoffs  at  our  birthright  ?  —  the  words 

of  the  seem. 
And  the  songs  of  the  bards  in  the  twilight 

of  years. 
All  the  foregleams  of  wisdom  in  santon  and 


In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heritage. 

The  Word  which  the  reason  of  Plato  dis- 
cerned ; 

The  truth,  as  whose  symbol  the  Mithra-fire 
burned  ; 

The  soul  of  the  world  which  the  Stoic  but 
guessed. 

In  the  Light  Universal  the  Quaker  con- 
f  csmhI  t 

No  honors  of  war  to  our  worthies  be- 
long; 

Their  plain  stem  of  life  never  flowered  into 
song; 

But  the  fountains  they  opened  still  g^h  by 
the  way, 

And  the  world  for  their  healing  is  better  to- 
day. 

He  who  lies  where  the  minster*s  groined 

arrhes  curve  down 
To  the  tomb-crowded  transept  of  England's 

renown, 
The  glorious  essayist,  by  genius  enthroned, 
Whose  pen  as  a  sceptre  the   Muses  all 

owned,  — 

Who  through  the  world's  pantheon  walked 

in  his  pride. 
Setting  new  »tatui*s  up,  thrusting  old  ones 

ai»ide. 
And  in  Art  ion  the  n«*nciU  of  history  dipped, 
To  gil«l  u\*r  or  blacken  each  saint  in  his 

crypt,  — 

How    VAinly    he    labored    to    sully    with 

Mnmt* 
The  whit4»  hiLHt  uf  IVnn,  in  the  niche  of  his 

faiiu*  I 
Self  -  will    is     M*\{  -  wt>uii(ling,    |>erverHity 

hlinil  : 
On   hiuiHi'lf  fi'll   tlt«'  Htaiii  for  the  Qiuikrr 

di'si^icil  ! 

For  till*  'Uike  of  hiH  true-hearteil  father  be- 

fort*  him  ; 
For  till*  fuik«'  tif  tlu'  dear  Quaker  uiotlu*r 

that  b(»re  him  ; 


For  the  sake  of  his  gifts,  and  the  wciki  thil 

outlive  him, 
And  his  brave  words  for  freedom,  w  fictlj 
forgive  him  1 

There  are  those  who  take  note  that  ev 

numbers  are  small,  — 
New  Gibbons  who  write  our  decliiie  aad  our 

fall; 
But  the  Lord  of  the  seed-fleld  takes  cart  «l 

His  own, 
And  the  world  shall  yet  reap  what  o«r  tow* 

ers  have  sown. 

The  last  of  the  sect  to  hb  fathers  may  go^ 
Leaving  only  his  coat  for  some  Bamass  It 

show  ; 
But  the  tnith  will  outlive  him,  and  broadca 

with  years. 
Till  the  false  dies  away,  and  the  wtong  di^ 

appears. 


Nothing  fails  of  its  end.     Out   of 

sinks  the  stone. 
In  the  deep  sea  of  time,  but  the 

sweep  on. 
Till  the  low-rippled  murmurs  akiog 

shores  run. 
And  the  dark  and  dead  waters  leap  glad 

the  sun. 


Meanwhile  Hhall  we  learn,  in  our 

forget 
To  the  martyrs  of  Truth  and  of 

our  deM  ?  — 
Hide  their  words  out  of  sight,  like  the 

that  they  wore. 
And  for  Iian*lay*s  Apology  offer 


Shall  wo  fawn  roumi  the  priestcraft  C 

glutt«*d  the  shears 
And  fest<Nined  the  stocks  with  oar 

fathers*  ears  ? 
Talk  of   Wf>olman*s   unsoiuidne«? 

IVnn  lietertMloi  ? 
And  takt*  Cotton  Mather  in  plaee  of  G 

Fox  ? 


Make  iHir  pn'n«*lirrK  war-chaplains  ? 

.S*riiitiin»  to  tak*'  ^^ 

The  huntiMi  hIavo  bark,  for  ( >nrsiniu«*  wkr 
(jo  to  iHiniiu);  (*hun^h-<*andlr4,  iind  chsntis^^ 

in  choir. 
And  on  the  old  meeting-house  stick  sp  ^ 

spire? 
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No  I  the  old  pftths  we  '11  keep  until  better 

are  showiit 
Credit  good  where  we  find  it,  abroad  or  our 

own ; 
And  while  "  Lo  here  "  and  "  Lo  there  "  the 

multitude  call, 
Be  true  to  ourselves,  and  do  justice  to  all. 

The  good  round  about  us  we  need  not  refuse, 
.  Nor  talk  of  our  Zion  as  if  we  were  Jews; 
But  why  shirk  the  badge  which  our  fathers 

have  worn. 
Or  beg  the  world's  pardon  for  having  been 

bom? 

We  need  not  pray  over  the  Pharisee's  prayer, 
Nor  claim  that  our  wisdom  is  Benjamin's 

share; 
Tmth  to  us  and  to  others  is  equal  and  one  : 
Sbdl  we  bottle  the  free  air,  or  hoard  up  the 

sun? 

Well  know  we  our  birthright  may  serve 

but  to  show 
How  the  meanest  of  weeds  in  the  richest 

soil  grow; 
'^  we  ne^  not  disparage  the  good  which 
^         we  hold ; 

^^<^gh  the  vessels  be  earthen,  the  treasure 
is  gold  ! 

^^Of;fa  and  too  much  of  the  sect  and  the 

Wk         '**™®* 

'''^^^  matters  our  label,  so  truth  be  our 

'^'^  creed  may  be  wrong,  but  the  life  may 
.  be  true, 

^'^  liearts  beat  the  same  under  drab  coats 
or  blue. 

^  ^lie  man  be  a  man,  let  him  worship,  at 

*J/|^«niBalem's  courts,  or  on  Gerizim's  hill, 
^^^^n  she  makes  up  her  jewels,  what  cares 
n  yon  good  town 

««'  the  Baptist  of  Wayland,  the  Quaker  of 
Brown? 

^'^  this  g^reen,  favored  island,  so  fresh  and 

sea-blown, 
^  >^nshe  counts  up  the  worthies  her  annals 

have  known, 
^^er  waits  for  the  pitiful  g^ugers  of  sect 
To  measure  her  love,  and  mete  out  her  re- 
spect 


Three  shades  at  this  moment  seem  walking 

her  strand. 
Each  with  head   halo-crowned,  and  with 

palms  in  his  hand,  — 
Wise  Berkeley,  grave  Hopkins,  and,  smiling 

serene 
On  prelate  and  puritan,  Channing  is  seen. 

One  holy  name  bearing,  no  longer   they 

need 
Credentials  of  party,  and  pass-words  of 

creed: 
The  new  song  they  sing  hath  a  threefold 

accord. 
And  they  own  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and 

one  Lord  f 

But  the  golden  sands  run  out :  occasions 

like  these 
Glide  swift  into  shadow,  like  sails  on  the 

seas : 
While  we  sport  with  the  mosses  and  pebbles 

ashore. 
They  lessen  and  fade,  and  we  see  them  no 

more. 

Forgive  me,  dear  friends,  if  my  vagrant 

thoughts  seem 
Like  a  school-boy's  who  idles  and  plays  with 

his  theme. 
Forgive  the  light  measure  whose  changes 

display 
The  sunshine  and  rain  of  our  brief  April 

day. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  lip  and 

the  eye 
Try  the  question  of  whether  to  smile  or  to 

cry  ; 
And  scenes  and  reunions  that  prompt  like 

our  own 
The  tender  in  feeling,  the  playful  in  tone. 

I,  who  never  sat  down  with  the  boys  and  the 
g^rls 

At  the  feet  of  your  Slocums,  and  Cartlands, 
and  Earles,  — 

By  courtesy  only  permitted  to  lay 

On  your  festival's  altar  my  poor  gift,  to- 
day, — 

I  would  joy  in  your  joy  :  let  me  have  a 

friend's  part 
Li  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  of  hand 

and  of  heart,  — 
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On  vour  play-ground   of  boyhood  unbend 

the  brow*fl  care, 
And  shift  the  old  burdens  our  shoulders 

luust  bear. 

Long  live  the  good  School !  giving  out  year 

by  year 
liecruitn  to  true  manhood  and  wouianhoo<l 

dear : 
Brave  boys,  modest  maidens,  in  beauty  sent 

forth, 
The  living  epistles  ami  proof  of  its  worth  I 

In  and  out  let  the  3'oung  life  as  steadily 

flow 
As  in  bnNul  Xarragansett  the  tides  conic 

and  go  ; 
And  its  sons  and  its  daughters  in  prairie 

and  town 
KememUT  its  honor,  and  guanl  its  renown. 

Not   Tainly   the   g^ft   of   its    founder  was 

iiuule  ; 
Not  prayerless  the  stones  of  its  comer  were 

laid  : 
Tlie  blessing  of  liini  whom  in  secret  they 

souglit 
Has  owned  the  gmxl  work  which  the  fathers 

have  wrought. 

To  Him  be  the  glorv  forever  I     We  bear 
To  the  I^>ril  of  the  Har^'est  our  wheat  with 

the  tare. 
What  we  lack  in  our  work  may  He  find  in 

our  will, 
And  winnow  in  mercy  our  good  from  the 

ill! 


ork    KIVKR 

FOK    A    sr\l%IKR    FIlsriVAI.   AT   **THE 
I.AlRKI.s"   ON    TIIK  MMKKIMAC 

J«<un  I*i«*m*  Hri«M>t.  tht>  f .inioim  l4*ji<l**r  of  the 
CSir^HuliHt  |uirty  in  th**  Kn*iicli  Kfvoliition.  whi*n 
a  \<iuii^  tiiaii  lni\H||i*<l  i*xtfiMivcl\  in  tlit*  I'mttnl 
MiitfH.  n»*  viMit«Ml  thi<  \anfv  of  th**  MfrriniiM'. 
uimI  «|M';ik«i  in  tfnn.H  i»f  .ulininition  <»f  tlif  vifW 
fnnii  M«Milt<»ir<«  hill  <»|»|ii»«iiti<  .\iii<*MlMir\.  Tlit* 
"  I«;tiir<-1  l'.irt\."pMi  ctllftl,  ynoH  ('<ini|HiH*Ml  iif 
liulifH  .iml  ^futli'iiicn  in  tin-  loutT  \:illi*\  <if  th«* 
M*Trini.M\  .ui'l  imitfil  fri*-niiii  ami  ^iii'ntN  in 
f>th**r  MN'tiiiiit  «if  till*  t-iiiiiitry.  It>i  tlionniKliK 
i*nj<i\iililt<  .innuul  fi'4ri\:iU  witi*  hfhl  intlit'f;irl> 
•uiiiiufr  fin  till*  pini'-nhuJe<l.  iMurt'l-liltNtfiuntfil 


■lopes  of  thti  Newbury  Hide  of  the  river 
rieamuit  Vall«*y   in   Anicsbnry.     TIm 
poems  caHe<l  out  by  these  gatherings 
printed  in  sequence. 


Omck  more  on  yonder  laurelled  height 

The  summer  tlowers  have  buddeo  ; 
Once  more  with  summer's  golden  light 

The  vales  of  home  are  flooded  ; 
And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 

Of  every  gmnl  the  (Jiver, 
We  sing  u|K>n  its  woo<le<l  rim 

The  praises  of  our  river  : 

Itsinnes  alM>ve,  its  waves  bt*low, 

The  wcst-wiml  down  it  blowing, 
As  fair  an  when  the  young  Kri>Hot 

lit*  held  it  seawartl  flu  wing,  — 
And  bore  its  memory  o*er  tlie  di^^p. 

To  soothe  th«*  niartyr*H  sadncM, 
And  fn*sco,  in  liis  tnHible<l  sleep, 

Hi.H  prisfin-walls  with  gladness. 


We  know  the  worhl  is  rich  with  st 

Renowncfl  in  song  and  story, 
WhoM*  music  murmurs  through  our  d 

Of  human  love  and  glory  : 
We  know  that  Arno*s  banks  are  fair* 

And  Rhine  has  castltMi  sluulows« 
And,  |KM*t-tiin«Ml,  thi«'I)iion  and  Ayr 

Go  singing  down  their  m<*adows. 

But  while,  unpicture«l  and  unsung 

By  painter  or  by  {HM't, 
Our  nver  waits  the  tunefnl  tongue 

And  cunning  hand  to  Ahow  it«  ~- 
We  only  know  the  f(»nd  skies  lean 

Above  it.  warm  with  bleMing. 
And  tlie  sweet  soul  of  our  U 

Awakes  in  cmr  caressing. 


No  fickle  sun>g<Ml  liolds  the  flocks 

That  graxe  its  slM>res  in  keepuig  ; 
No  icy  kiss  of  Dinn  nuM'ks 

The  youth  l»eside  it  sU*eping : 
Our  (Miristian  river  h>veth  most 

Tlie  beautiful  and  human  ; 
The  heathfii  stn*uino  «if  Nainiis  buast. 

But  (iiirN  tif  man  and  vi«iiiian. 

Tlie  miner  in  his  cabin  h«*arft 
The  ripple  we  are  lie.triiig  ; 

It  whimper?*  Mift  Ut  liniiie>»irk  ears 
Anmiifl  the  H«*ttli*r*s  t-lt-ariiig  : 

In  Saerainciitd'a  vales  of  com. 
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Or  Santee's  bloom  of  cotton, 
Oar  river  by  it«  valley-born 
Was  never  yet  forgotten. 

The  dram  rolls  loud,  the  bugle  fills 

The  summer  air  with  clangor ; 
The  war-storm  shakes  the  solid  hills 

Beneath  its  tread  of  auger  ; 
Tonug  eyes  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 

Now  point  the  rifle  s  barrel, 
And  hands  then  stained  with  fruits   and 
flowers 

Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

But  blue  skies  smile,  and  flowers  bloom  on. 

And  rivers  still  keep  flowing, 
The  dear  God  still  his  rain  and  sun 

On  good  and  ill  bestowing. 
His  pine-trees  whisper,  "  Trust  and  wait  1 " 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 

His  love  is  underlying. 

And  thou,  O  Mountain-bom  !  —  no  more 

We  ask  the  wise  Allotter 
Than  for  the  firmness  of  thy  shore, 

The  calmness  of  thy  water, 
Tlie  cheerful  lights  that  overlay 

Thy  nigged  slopes  with  beauty, 
To  match  our  spirits  to  our  day 

And  make  a  joy  of  duty. 


REVISITED 

Read  at  "  The  Laurels,"  on  the  Merrimac, 
6th  month,  1865. 

Thk  roll  of  drums  and  the  bugle's  wailing 
Vex  the  air  of  our  vales  no  more  ; 

The  spear  is  beaten  to  hooks  of  pruning. 
The  share  is  the  sword  the  soldier  wore  t 


ne  soft,  sing  low,  our  lowland  river. 
Under  thy  banks  of  laurel  bloom  ; 
Softly  and  sweet,  as  the  hour  beseemeth. 
Sing  us  the  songs  of  peace  and  home. 

Let  all  the  tenderer  voices  of  nature 
Temper  the  triumph  and  chasten  mirth. 

Foil  of  the  infinite  love  and  pity 

For  fallen  martyr  and  darkened  hearth. 

Bat  to  Hind  who  eives  us  beauty  for  ashes. 
And  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning  long, 


Let  thy  hills  give  thanks,  and  all  thy  watery 
Break  into  jubilant  waves  of  song  1 

Bring  us  the  airs  of  hills  and  forests. 
The  sweet  aroma  of  birch  and  pine. 

Give  us  a  waft  of  the  north-wind  laden 
With  sweetbrier  odors  and  breath  of  kine  1 

Bring  us  the  purple  of  mountain  sunsets. 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  rake  the  hills. 

The  green  repose  of  thy  Plymouth  meadows. 
The  gleam  and  ripple  of  Campton  rills. 

Lead  us  away  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
Slaves  of  fancy,  through  all  thy  miles, 

Tlie  winding  ways  of  Pemigewasset, 
And  Wiunipesaukee's  hundred  isles. 

Shatter  in  sunshine  over  thy  ledges, 
Laugh  in  thy  plunges  from  fall  to  fall ; 

Play  with  thy  fringes  of  ebns,  and  darken 
Lnder  the  shade  of  the  mountain  wall. 

The  cradle-song  of  thy  hillside  fountains 
Here  in  thy  glory  and  strength  repeat ; 

Give  us  a  taste  of  thy  upland  music, 
Show  us  the  dance  of  thy  silver  feet. 

Into  thy  dutiful  life  of  uses 

Pour  the  music  and  weave  the  flowers  : 
With  the  song  of  birds  and  bloom  of  mead- 
ows 

Lighten  and  gladden  thy  heart  and  ours. 

Sing  on  !  bring  down,  O  lowland  river, 

Ihe  joy  of  the  hills  to  the  waiting  sea  ; 
The  wealth  of  the  vales,  the  pomp  of  moun- 
tains. 
The  breath  of  the  woodlands,  bear  with 
thee. 

Here,  in  the  calm  of  thy  seaward  valley. 
Mirth  and  labor  shall  bold  their  truce  ; 

Dance  of  water  and  mill  of  grinding, 
Both  are  beauty  and  both  arc  use. 

Tjpe  of  the  Northland^s  strength  and  glory. 
Pride  and  hope  of  our  home  and  race,  — 

Freedom  lending  to  rugged  labor 
Tints  of  beauty  and  lines  of  grace. 

Once  again,  O  beautiful  river. 

Hear  our  gi'cetings  and  take  our  thanks; 
Hither  we  come,  as  Eastern  pilp^rinis 

Throng  to  the  Jordan's  sacred  banks. 
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For  though  by  the  Bfaster's  feet  nntrod- 
den. 
Though  neTer  His  vrord  has  stilled  thy 
wares. 
Well  for  us  maj  thr  shores  be  holy. 
With  Christian  altars  and  saintly  graves. 

And  well  may  we  own  thy  hint  and  token 
Of  fairer  inUleys  and  streams  than  these, 

Where  the  rivers  of  God  are  full  of  water, 
And  full  of  sap  are  His  healing  trees  I 


"THE   LAURELS" 

At  the  twentieth  and  last  anniyersary. 

Fbom  these  wild  rooks  I  look  to-day 
O'er  leagues  of  dancing  waves,  and  see 

The  far,  low  coast-line  stretch  away 
To  where  our  river  meets  the  sea. 

The  light  wind  blowing  off  the  land 
Is  burdeued  with  old  voices  ;  through 

Shut  eyes  I  see  how  lip  and  hand 
The  greeting  of  old  days  renew. 

0  friends    whose  hearts  still  keep   their 

prime, 
Whose  bright  example  warms  and  cheers. 
Ye  teach  us  now  to  smile  at  Time, 
And  set  to  music  all  his  years  ! 

1  thank  you  for  sweet  summer  days. 
For  pleasant  memories  lingering  long. 

For  joyful  meetings,  fond  delays, 
And'  ties  of  friendship  woven  strong. 

As  for  the  last  time,  side  b^  side. 
You  tread  the  patlis  famdiar  grown* 

I  reach  HiTusH  the  iM*vering  tide. 

And  blend  my  farewells  with  your  own. 

Make  nMun,  O  river  of  our  home  I 
For  other  fe<*t  in  plaet*  of  ourn. 

And  in  the  nuniiiient  vet  to  ot»me, 

Make  f;Iad  another  Feaxt  of  Klowem ! 

Hold  in  thy  niirn>r,  oalni  and  de4*p, 
The  pleanjiut  |»ictun*«  thou  hast  se«*n  ; 

Forp't  thy  htvert  not.  but  keep 

()ur  memory  like  thy  laurels  green. 


JUNE  ON  THE   MERRIMAC 

O  DWKIJJCR8  in  the  stately  iowna, 

What  come  ye  out  to  see  ? 
This  common  earth,  this  commoB  tky, 

This  water  flowing  free  ? 

As  gayly  as  these  kalmia  flowers 
lu>ur  door-yard  blossoms  spring ; 

As  sweetly  as  these  wild-wood  birds 
Your  cagikl  minstrels  sing. 


You  find  but  common  bloom  and 
The  rippling  river's  rune. 

The  beauty  which  is  everywhere 
Beneath  the  skies  of  June  ; 


The    Hawkswood    oaks,  the    sterol- 
plumes 

Of  old  pine-forest  kings. 
Beneath  whose  century-woven  shade 

Deer  Island's  mistress  sings. 

And  here  are  pictured  Artichoke, 
And  Curson's  Iwwery  mill ; 

And  Pleasant  Valley  smiles  bet 
The  river  and  the  hill. 


You  know  full  well  these  banks  ol 

The  upland's  wavy  lin^. 
Ami  how  the  sunshine  tips  with  Are 

The  needles  of  the  pine. 


Yet,  like  some  old  remembered 
Or  sweet,  familiar  face. 

Not  less  because  of  commoonMi 
You  love  the  day  and  place. 


And  not  in  vain  in  this  soft  air 
Shall  hard-strung  nerves  relai» 

Not  all  in  vain  the  o'erwom 
Forego  its  daily  tax. 


The  lust  of  power,  the  greed  of 
Have  all  the  year  their  own  ; 

The  Imimting  (lemons  well  may  let 
Our  one  bright  day  alone. 

Unheeded  let  the  newsUiv  call, 

.\Hule  the  liKlf^r  lay  : 
The  world  will  keep  its  trradmiU  step 

Though  we  fiUl  out  to-day. 
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numts  of  life's  weary  school, 
iiont  excuse  from  thrift 
lange  for  once  the  gains  of  toil 
God's  unporchased  gift. 

ceilM  rooms,  from  silent  books, 
m  crowded  car  and  town. 
Mother  Earth,  upon  thy  lap 
lay  our  tired  heads  down. 

summer  wind,  our  heated  brows  ; 
e  river,  through  the  green 
istering  pines,  refresh  the  eyes 
ich  all  too  much  have  seen. 

!  these  pleasant  woodland  ways 
( thronged  with  memories  old, 
felt  the  g^rasp  of  friendly  hands 
1  heard  love's  story  told. 

red  presence  overbroods 
e  earth  whereon  we  meet ; 
i  winding  forest-paths  are  trod       • 
more  than  mortal  feet. 

riends  called  from  us  by  the  voice 
lich  they  alone  could  hear, 
mystery  to  mystery, 
>iD  life  to  life,  draw  near. 

closely  for  the  sake  of  them 
-h  other's  hands  we  press  ; 
oices  take  from  them  a  tone 
deeper  tenderness. 

^y  is  theirs,  their  trust  is  ours, 
^©  below,  above, 
^  or  there,  about  us  fold 
^^ms  of  one  great  love  1 

^  to-day  no  countersign, 
Pftity  names  we  own  ; 
^Ued,  individual, 
"ling  ourselves  alone. 

^^^res  the  unconveutioned  wood 
pass-words  of  the  town  ? 
^^Dd  of  fashion's  shibboleth 
-  *aughing  waters  drown. 

^m  forgets  his  dreary  tone, 
'^care  his  face  forlorn ; 
^heral  air  and  sunshine  laugh 
^  Ingot's  zeal  to  scorn. 


From  manhood's  weary  shoulder  falls 

His  load  of  selfish  cares  ; 
And  woman  takes  her  rights  asJflowers 

And  brooks  and  birds  take  theirs. 

The  license  of  the  happy  woods. 

The  brook's  release  are  ours  ; 
The  freedom  of  the  unshamed  wind 

Among  the  glad-eyed  flowers. 

Yet  here  no  evil  thought  finds  place. 

Nor  foot  profane  comes  in  ; 
Our  grove,  like  that  of  Samothrace, 

Is  set  apart  from  sin. 

We  walk  on  holy  ground  ;  above 

A  sky  more  holy  smiles  ; 
The  chant  of  the  beatitudes 

Swells  down  these  leafy  aisles. 

Thanks  to  the  gracious  Providence 
That  brings  us  here  once  more  ; 

For  memories  of  the  good  behind 
And  hopes  of  good  oefore  1 

And  if,  unknown  to  us,  sweet  days 

Of  June  like  this  must  come, 
Unseen  of  us  these  laurels  clothe 

The  river-banks  with  bloom  ; 

And  these  green  paths  must  soon  be  trod 

By  other  feet  than  ours, 
Full  long  may  annual  pilgrims  come 

To  keep  the  Feast  of  1?  lowers  ; 

The  matron  be  a  girl  once  more, 

The  bearded  man  a  boy. 
And  we,  in  heaven's  eternal  June, 

Be  glad  for  earthly  joy  ! 

HYMN 

for  the  opening  of  thomas   starr 
king's  house  of  worship,  1864 

The  poetic  and  patriotic  preacher,  who  had 
won  fame  in  the  East,  went  to  California  in 
1800  and  became  a  power  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  house 
of  worship  buUt  for  him  thiftt  he  died. 

Amidst  these  glorious  works  of  Thine, 
The  solemn  minarets  of  the  pine, 
And  awful  Shasta's  icy  shrine,  — 
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Where  swell  Thy  hymns  from  wave  and 

And  organ-thunders  never  fail. 
Behind  the  cataract's  silver  veil,  — 

Our  puny  walb  to  Thee  we  raise, 

Our  poor  reed-musie  sounds  Thy  praise  : 

Forgive,  O  Lord,  our  childish  ways  I 

For,  kneeling  on  these  altar-stain, 
We  urge  Thee  not  with  selfish  prayers. 
Nor  murmur  at  our  daily  cares. 

Before  Thee,  in  an  evil  day, 

Our  country's  bleeding  heart  we  lay. 

And  dare  not  ask  Thy  hand  to  stay  ; 

But,  through  the  war-cloud,  pray  to  Thee 
For  union,  but  a  union  free, 
With  peace  that  comes  of  purity  ! 

That  Thou  wilt  bare  Thy  arm  to  save 
And,  smiting  through  this  Keil  Sea  wave, 
liake  broad  a  pathway  for  the  slave  ! 

For  us,  confessing  all  our  need. 

We  trust  nor  rite  nor  wonl  nor  deed. 

Nor  yet  the  broken  staff  of  creed. 

Assure<l  alone  that  Thou  art  good 
To  each,  as  to  the  multitude, 
Eternal  Love  and  Fatherhood,  — 

Weak,  sinful,  blind,  to  Thee  we  kneel. 
Stretch    dumbly    forth     our    hands,    and 

feel 
Our  weakness  is  our  strong  appeal. 

So,  by  these  WenU^m  gates  of  Even 
We  wait  to  jmhj  with  Thy  forgiven 
The  opening  (lolden  (iate  of  Heaven  ! 

SuiBc*e  it  now.     In  time  to  be 
Shall  holier  altan  riw  to  The** ,  — 
Thy  Chun-h  our  bruiid  humanity  ! 

White    flowpm    nf    I<»%*v    its    walln    shall 

cliiiili. 
Soft  Im*11a  of  {M'arc  «>hii11  ring  it^  chime, 
Its  davH  hIiuU  :iI1  Ik*  liolv  tiuit*. 

A  «we«»t«'r  !MHij;  hIihII  tlwii  W  In^anl,  — 
Till*  niu«»ir  nf  till*  Wf>r1(l*'«  ]irr«inl 
C'(inf<'<u»ing  C'iirint.  the  Inwiinl  Word  ! 


I 


That  song  shall  swell  from  shore  to  skc 
One  hope,  one  faith,  one  love,  rMtore 
The  seamless  robe  that  Jetos  wore. 


HYMN 

FOR  THE  HOrSEOF  WORSHIP  AT  GEOI 
TOWN.  ERECTED  IN  MEMORY  Off 
MOTHER 


The  giver  of  the  house 
Peabody,  of  London. 


the  late  Ot 


Thou  dwellest  not,  O  Lord  of  all  I 
In  temples  which  thy  children 

Our  work  to  Thine  is  mean  and  small. 
And  brief  to  Thy  eternal  days. 

Forgive  the  weakness  ami  the  pride. 
If  nmrred  thereby  our  gift  may  be. 

For  love,  at  least,  has  sanctified 
The  altar  tlmt  we  rear  to  thee. 

The  heart  and  not  the  hand  has  wrongl 
From  sunken  Inisc  to  tower  above 

Tlie  image  of  a  tender  thought. 
The  memory  of  a  deathless  love  1 

And  though  should  never  sound  of  spe4 
Or  organ  echo  from  its  wall. 

Its  stonen  would  pious  lessons  teach. 
Its  sluule  in  benedictions  falL 

Here  should  the  dove  of  peace  be  foam 
And  blessings  and  not  curses  given  ; 

Nor  strife  profane,  nor  hatred  wound 
The  mingled  loves  of  earth  and 


Thou,  who  didst  soothe  with  dying  bfei 
The  dear  one  watching  by  Thy 

Forgi*tful  of  the  pains  of  death 
III  sorrow  for  her  mighty  loss. 

In  niemorv  of  that  temler  claim, 
C>  Moth«*r-lKim,  the  ofTering  take. 

And  iimko  it  worthv  of  Tliv  namr. 
And  hltrvt  it  for  a  mother's  sake  ! 


A    SlMKUrAL    MANIKTSTATI 

Ki>.i(l  nt  the  IViMiiilent'ii  I#«>v«<>.  limva 
vvniit\.  '.nnii  (ith  luunth.  1*^70. 
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To-day  the  plant  by  Williams  set 

Its  summer  bloom  discloses  ; 
The  wHdiog  sweetbrier  of  his  prayers 

Is  crowned  with  cultured  roses. 

Once  more  the  Island  State  repeats 
The  lesson  that  he  taught  her, 

And  binds  his  pearl  of  charity 
Upon  her  brown-locked  daughter. 

1b  \  fancy  that  he  watches  still 

His  Providence  plantations  ? 
TiuX  still  the  careful  Founder  takes 

A  part  on  these  occasions  ? 
• 
Methinks  I  see  that  reverend  form. 

Which  all  of  us  so  well  know  : 
He  rises  up  to  speak  ;  he  jogs 

The  presidential  elbow. 

"Good  friends,"  he  says,  "you  reap  a  field 

I  sowed  in  self-denial, 
'or  toleration  had  its  griefs 

Aj^d  charity  its  trial. 

^fcat  grace,  as  saith  Sir  Thomas  More, 
^o  him  must  needs  be  g^ven 
T?  ^^^reth  heresy  and  leaves 
-^^  heretic  to  Heaven  ! 

1  hear  again  the  snuffled  tones, 
I^J^*^«  in  dreary  vision 
^*P^ptic  dreamers,  spiritual  bores, 
^**  prophets  with  a  mission. 

*^JSq  Zealot  thrust  before  my  eyes 
.  .|  **  Scripture-garbled  label ; 
"^^  ^^"^^ds  were  shouted  in  my  ears 

'^  With  the  tongues  of  Babel. 


^^^  Sape  of 


one  cart-tail,  each  denied 
«    ,      ^^ir«  v»  every  other  ; 
*^^  «tu»rtyr  shook  his  branded  fist 
^^  tl^«  conscience  of  his  brother  ! 

^1?^  «left  the  dreary  drone  of  man 
P     shriller  pipe  of  woman, 
Wkl^^^*  led  his  saints  elect, 
^"^  held  all  things  in  common  ! 

«*Tbeir    guy  robes  trailed  in   ditch    and 

•wamp, 
^^^  *oni  by  thorn  and  thicket, 
Tw  oancing-girb  of  Merry  Mount 
^^*^t  dragging  to  my  wicket. 


"  Shrill  Anabaptists,  shorn  of  ears  ; 

Gray  witch-wives,  hobbling  slowly  ; 
And  Antinomians,  &ee  of  law. 

Whose  very  sins  were  holy. 

*' Hoarse  ranters,  crazed  Fifth  Monarch* 
ists 
Of  stripes  and  bondage  braggarts, 
Pale     Churchmen,    with    singed    rubrics 
snatched 
From  Puritanic  fagots. 

'<  And  last,  not  least,  the  Quakers  came. 
With  tongues  still  sore  from  burning. 

The  Bay  State's  dust  from  off  their  feet 
Before  my  threshold  spuming  ; 

"  A  motley  host,  the  Lord's  debris. 
Faith's  odds  and  ends  together  ; 

Well   might  I  shrink  from    guests  with 
lungs 
Tough  as  their  breeches  leather  : 

'<  If,  when  the  hangman  at  their  heels 
Came,  rope  in  hand  to  catch  them, 

I  took  the  hunted  outcasts  in, 
I  never  sent  to  fetch  them. 

**  I  fed,  but  spared  them  not  a  whit ; 

I  gave  to  all  who  walked  in, 
Not  clams  and  succotash  alone. 

But  stronger  meat  of  doctrine. 

**  Iproved  the  prophets  false,  I  pricked 

llie  bubble  of  perfection. 
And  clapped  upon  their  inner  light 

The  snuffers  of  election. 

''  And  looking  backward  on  my  times, 

This  credit  I  am  taking  ; 
I  kept  each  sectary's  dish  apart. 

No  spiritual  chowder  making. 

^*  Where  now  the  blending  signs  of  sect 

Would  puzzle  their  assorter, 
The  dry-shod  Quaker  kept  the  land. 

The  Baptist  held  the  water. 

"  A  common  coat  now  serves  for  both, 

The  hat 's  no  more  a  fixture  ; 
And  which  was  wet  and  which  was  dry, 

Who  knows  in  such  a  mixture  ? 

"  Well  !     He  who  fashioned  Peter's  dream 
To  bless  them  all  is  able  ; 
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And  bird  and  beast  and  creeinng  thing 
Make  clean  upon  His  table  I 

**  I  walked  by  my  own  light ;  bnt  when 

The  ways  of  faith  divided, 
Was  I  to  force  unwilling  feet 

To  tread  the  path  that  I  did  ? 

**  I  touched  the  garment-hem  of  tmth« 
Yet  saw  not  ail  its  splendor  ; 

I  knew  enough  of  doubt  to  feel 
For  every  conscience  tender. 

**  God  left  men  free  of  choice,  as  when 
His  Eden-trees  were  planted  ; 

Because  they  chose  amiss,  should  I 
Deny  the  gift  He  granted  ? 

**  So,  with  a  common  sense  of  need. 
Our  comuum  weakneAs  feeling, 

I  left  them  with  myself  to  God 
And  His  all-grai*ious  dealing  I 
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I  kept  His  plan  whoaie  rain  and  snn 
To  tare  and  wheat  are  given  ; 
And  if  the  wavs  to  hell  were  free, 
I  left  them  free  to  heaven  ! 

Take  heart  with  iis«  O  man  of  old, 
Soul-freedum*M  brave  confesMfr, 

So  love  of  G(n1  and  man  wax  strong. 
Let  sect  and  creed  be  lesser. 

The  jarring  diitconls  of  thy  day 
In  ours  one  hymn  are  swelling  ; 

The  wandering  f(*et,  the  severed  paths, 
All  seek  our  Father's  dwelling. 

And  slowly  learns  the  world  the  truth 
That  nmkes  \m  all  thv  debtor,  — 

That  holv  life  \»  nion'  tluin  rite. 
And  spirit  more  than  letter  ; 

That  they  who  differ  p«)le-wide  serve 
Forfhaiift*  the  (Miinmon  Miuiti*r, 

And  other  i%heep  He  hath  tlian  tlw^v 
Who  graze  one  narrow  imitture  ! 

For  truth*!!  W(»r>t  f(M'  it  he  wlio  rlainui 

To  net  AS  (mmI*!*  iiveii^T. 
And  deeuH,  be\on(l  hin  H4«ntrv-)ieat, 

Tlie  er}-stal  walU  in  dang«T  ! 

Who  iM*tii  for  hen*!ty  hi.i  trapn 
Of  verbal  quirk  aiul  quibble, 


And  weeds  the  garden  of  the  Locd 
With  Satan's  borrowed  dibble. 

To-day  our  hearts  like  organ  keya 
One  Master's  touch  are  feeling  ; 

The  branches  of  a  common  Vine 
Have  only  leaves  of  healing. 

Co-workers,  yet  from  varied  fields. 
We  share  this  restful  noikuing  ; 

The  Quaker  with  the  Baptist  here 
Believes  in  close  communing. 

Forgive,  dear  saint,  the  playful  tone. 
Too  light  for  thy  deserving  ;  ^ 

Thanks  for  thy  generous  faitn  in  man* 
Thy  trust  in  God  unswerving. 

Still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men 
The  words  that  thou  hast  spoken 

No  forge  of  hell  can  weld  again 
The  fetters  thou  hast  broken. 

The  pilgrim  needs  a  pass  no  more 

From  Roman  or  Genevan  ; 
Thought-f ret\  no  gliostly  tollman  keep 

Henceforth  the  road  to  Heaven  I 


CHic.\(;o 

The  gnmt  fire  at  Chicago  wi 
her,  1871. 
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Men  said  at  vespers  :  "  All  is  well !  ** 
In  one  wild  night  the  city  fell ; 
Fell  shrines  of  prayer  anid  marts  of  gi 
Before  the  fier\'  hurricane. 

On  threescore  spires  had  sunset  shone, 
Where  ghastly  sunrise  IcMiked  on  none 
Men  clasped  each  other's  hands,  and  s 
"  nie  Citv  of  the  West  is  dead  ! " 

Brave  hearts  wh«»  fought,  in  slow  retr 
The  fiendN  of  fire  fnmi  street  to  street 
Turned,  tM)werleA](,  t«>  the  blinding  gla 
'Hie  dumb  detiauce  of  de«|>;iir. 

A  sudden  itiipulM*  thrilhsl  each  wire 
That  sij^imlled  round  that  M'a  of  fin*  ; 
Swift  wonU  of  cheer,  warm  heart  - 11 

eanie  ; 
In  tears  of  pity  dietl  the  flame  I 
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I  East,  from  West,  from  South  and 

North, 
messages  of  hope  shot  forth, 
underneath  the  severing  wave, 
world,  full-banded,  reached  to  save. 

i 
seemed  the  old  ;  but  fairer  still 
new,  the  dreary  void  shall  fill 
1  dearer  homes  than  those  o'erthrown, 
love  shall  lay  each  comer-stone. 

f  stricken  city  !  from  thee  throw 
ashen  sackcloth  of  thy  woe  ; 
build,  as  to  Amphion's  strain, 
>iigs  of  cheer  thy  walls  again  ! 

shrivelled  in  thy  hot  distress 
primal  sin  of  selfishness  ! 
instant  rose,  to  take  thy  part, 
ingel  in  the  human  heart ! 

not  in  vain  the  flames  that  tossed 
e  thy  dreadful  holocaust ; 
i^hrist  again  has  preached  through  thee 
[gospel  of  Humanity  ! 

lift  once  more  thy  towers  on  high, 
fret  with  spires  the  western  sky, 
ill  that  Grod  is  yet  with  us, 
love  is  still  miraculous  ! 


KINSMAN 

^  at  the   Island  of  Panay  (Philippine 
0}  aged  nineteen  yean. 

'^wat  ceaseless  Spring  her  garland  twines, 
sweetly  shall  the  loved  one  rest, 
beneath  the  whispering  pines 

»<i  maple  shadows  of  the  West. 

toum,  O  hearts  of  home  !  for  him, 
It,  haply,  mourn  ye  not  alone  ; 
%im  shall  far-off  eyes  be  dim, 
^d  pity  speak  in  tongues  unknown. 

"Q  needs  no  g^ven  line  to  give 
^«  story  of  his  blameless  youth  ; 
hearts  shall  throb  intuitive, 
^  nature  guess  the  simple  truth. 

^ery  meaning  of  his  name 
^  many  a  tender  tribute  win  ; 
stranger  own  his  sacred  claim, 
^d  all  the  world  shall  be  his  kin. 


And  there,  as  here,  on  main  and  isle. 
The  dews  of  holy  peace  shall  fall. 

The  same  sweet  heavens  above  him  smile 
And  God's  dear  love  be  over  all  I 


THE   GOLDEN   WEDDING  OF 
LONGWOOD 


Longwood,  not  far  from  Bayard  Taylor's 
birthpmce  in  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania, 
was  uie  home  of  my  esteemed  friends  John  and 
Hannah  Cox,  whose  golden  wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  1874. 

With  fifty  years  between  you  and  your 

well-kept  wedding  vow. 
The  Golden  Ag^,  old  friends  of  mine,  is  not 

a  fable  now. 

And,  sweet  as  has  life's  vintage  been  through 

all  your  pleasant  past, 
Still,  as  at  Cana's  marriage-feast,  the  best 

wine  is  the  last ! 

Again  bef6re  me,  with  your  names,  fair 
Chester's  landscape  comes. 

Its  meadows,  woods,  and  ample  bams,  and 
quaint,  stone-builded  homes. 

The  smooth-shorn  vales,  the  wheaten  slopes, 
the  boscage  green  and  soft. 

Of  which  their  poet  sings  so  well  from 
towered  Cedarcroft. 

And  lo !  from  all  the  country  -  side  come 

neighbors,  kith  and  kin  ; 
From  city,   hamlet,   farm-house  old,   the 

wedding  guests  come  in. 

And  they  who,  without  scrip  or  purse,  mob- 
hunted,  travel-worn, 

In  Freedom's  age  of  martyrs  came,  as 
victors  now  return. 

Older  and  slower,  yet  the  same,  files  in  the 

long  array, 
And   hearts  are   light   and  eyes  are  glad, 

though  heads  are  badger-gray. 

The  fire-tried  men  of  Thirty-eight  who  saw 

with  me  the  fall, 
Midst  roaring  flames  and  shouting  mob,  of 

Pennsylvania  Hall  ;  • 
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And  they  of  Lancaiiter  who  turned  the 

cheeks  of  tyrants  pale, 
Singing  of  freedom  through  the  grates  of 

Aloyameusing  jail ! 

And  haply  with  them,  all  unseen,  old  com- 
rades, gone  before, 

PksS|  silently  as  shadows  pass,  within  your 
open  door,  — 

The  eagle  face  of  Liudley  Coates,  brave 
Garrett*8  daring  zeal. 

The  Christian  grace  of  Pcunock,  the  stead- 
fast heart  of  Neal. 

Ah  me  I  beyond  all  power  to  name,  the 

worthies  tried  and  true. 
Grave  men,  fair  women,  youth  and  maid, 

pass  by  in  hushed  review. 

Of  var}'ing  faiths,  a  common  cause  fused 

all  their  hearts  in  one. 
God  give  them  now,  whatever  their  names, 

the  peace  of  duty  done  ! 

How  gladly  would  I  tread  again  the  old- 
remembered  plai'es. 

Sit  down  beside  vour  hearth  once  more  and 
look  in  the  dear  old  faces  I 

And  thank  you  for  the  lessons  your  fifty 

years  are  teaching. 
For  honest  li%'es   that   louder  speak   than 

half  our  noisy  preaching  ;  « 

For  your  steady  faith  and  courage  in  that 
dark  and  evil  time, 
.  When  the  Golden  Rule  was  treason,  and  to 
feed  tlie  hungry  crime  ; 

For  the  piior  slave's  house  of  refuge  when 
tlie  hounds  were  on  his  track. 

And  saint  and  sinner,  church  and  state, 
joined  handii  to  send  him  back. 

Blessings  u|M)n  you  !  —  Wluit  you  did  for 

each  Mid,  HufTiTine  om*. 
So   honicIfHH,  faitit,   niia  naked,  unto  our 

Lonl  wiis  iloiif  ! 

Fair  fall  t»n  Kciitirtt'H  pb'aMint  vales  and 
l>ingw<MMr«t  lMi\irry  way^ 

The  iii«'))(m  •«iiiiM't  of  your  lives,  friends  of 
mv  «*arlv  days. 


May  many  more  of  quiet  yeuB  1w  ndddl  It 

your  sum. 
And,  late  at  last,  in  tenderMl  loif%  tkt 

beckoning  angel  eome. 

Dear  hearts  are  here,  dear  hearts  are  tkff^ 

alike  below,  above ; 
Our  friends  are  now  in  either  world,  ael 

love  is  sure  of  love. 


HYMN 

FOR  THE  OPENING  OP  PLYMOUTH  CH0ICI^ 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

All  things  are  Thine  :  nogift  have  wt, 
Lord  of  all  gifts,  to  ofFer  'Aee  ; 
And  hence  with  nateful  hearts  to-day» 
Thy  own  before  Thy  feet  we  lay. 

Tliy  will  was  in  the  builders'  tbongfai ; 
Thy  hand  unseen  amidst  us  wroa|^t ; 
Through  mortal  moti\'e,  scheme  and 
Thy  wise  eternal  purpose  ran. 

No  lack  Thy  perfiMrt  fulness  knew ; 
For  huiuan  neeils  and  longings  grrw 
This  house  of  prayer,  this  home  of 
In  the  fair  ganleu  of  the  West. 


In  weakness  and  in  want  we  call 
On  Thee  for  whom  the  heavens  are 
Tliy  glorv  is  Thy  children's  guod« 
Thy  joy  Thy  tender  Fatherhood. 


O  Father  !  deign  these  walb  to  ble«, 
Fill  with  Thy  love  their  emptinem» 
And  let  their  door  a  gateway^ 
To  lead  us  from  ourselves  to 


I 


LK.XINGTON 


// 


No  Berwrk  thirst  of  blood  had  they. 
No  liattle-joy  wan  theirs,  who  set 
AgniiiHt  th«*  alien  liayonet 

Tlieir  lioincHpun  brt*a*ts  in  that  old  daj. 


Thi'ir  fiM*t  had  triMlden  |tea4*eful 
Thry  Itivrd   not  strife,  they 
|»ain  ; 


"  I  WAS  A  STRANGER  AND  YE  TOOK  ME  IN  " 
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iw  not,  what  to  us  is  plain, 
would  make  man's   wrath  His 


e. 


tre  they,  but  simple  men  ; 
J  results  the  future  hid  .* 
Mining  of  the  work  they  did 
e  and  dark  and  doubtful  then. 

tir  summons  came  they  left 
tlough     mid  -  furrow     standing 

ilf- ground   com  g^st  in    the 

n  earth,  the  axe  in  cleft. 

where  duty  seemed  to  call, 
!arcely  asked  the  reason  why  ; 
aly  knew  they  could  but  die, 
wns  not  the  worst  of  all  I 

man  the  sacrifice, 

it    was    theirs    to    give,   they 

* 

wers  that  blossomed  from  their 

themselves  beneath  all  skies. 

•shot  shook  the  feudal  tower,   . 
battered    slavery's    chain    as 

sky's  dome,  as  on  a  bell, 
ick  the  world's  great  hour. 

I  echo  is  not  dumb  : 
tions  listening  to  its  sound 
rom  a  century's  vantage-ground, 
riumphs  yet  to  come,  — 

ime  of  Law  and  Love, 
ulness  of  the  world's  release, 
war-sick,  at  the  feet  of  Peace 
ball  nestle  with  the  dove  !  — 

age  of  brotherhood 
vn  to  other  rivalries 
f  the  mild  humanities, 
IS  interchange  of  good, 

r  strand  shall  lean  to  strand, 
et,  beneath  saluting  flags, 
^le  of  our  mountain-crags, 
our  Motherland  1 


THE   LIBRARY 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Haverhill  Library, 
November  11,  1875. 

<<  Let  there  be  lisht ! "    God  spake  of  old. 
And  over  chaos  &xk  and  cold, 
And  through  the  dead  and  formless  frame 
Of  nature,  life  and  order  came. 

Faint  was  the  light  at  first  that  shone 
On  giant  fern  and  mastodon. 
On  half-formed  plant  and  beast  of  prey, 
And  man  as  rude  and  wild  as  they. 

Age  after  ag^,  like  waves,  o'er  ran 
The  earth,  uplifting  brute  and  man  ; 
And  mind,  at  length,  in  symbols  dark 
Its  meanings  traced  on  stone  and  bark. 

On  leaf  of  palm,  on  sed^e-wrought  roll ; 
On  plastic  clay  and  leaUiem  scroll, 
Man  wrote  his  thoughts  ;  the  ages  passed^ 
And  lo  I  the  Press  was  found  at  last ! 

Then  dead  souls  woke ;  the  thoughts  of  men 
Whose  bones  were  dust  revived  again  ; 
The  cloister's  silence  found  a  tongue. 
Old  prophets  spake,  old  poets  sung. 

And  here,  to-day,  the  dead  look  down» 
The  kings  of  mind  again  we  crown  ; 
We  hear  the  voices  lost  so  long. 
The  sage's  word,  the  sibyl's  song. 

Here  Greek  and  Roman  find  themselves 
Alive  along  these  crowded  shelves  ; 
And  Shakespeare  treads  again  his  stage. 
And  Chaucer  paints  anew  his  age. 

As  if  some  Pantheon's  marbles  broke 
Their  stony  trance,  and  lived  and  spoke. 
Life  thrills  along  the  alcoved  hall. 
The  lords  of  thought  await  our  call  I 

"I  WAS     A   STRANGER   AND   YE 
TOOK  ME   IN" 

An  incident  in  St.  Ang^tine,  Florida. 

'Neath  skies  that  winter  never  knew 
The  air  was  full  of  light  and  balm. 
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And  warm  and  soft  tlie  Gulf  wind  blew 
Through  orange   bloom   and  groret   of 
palm. 

A  stranger  from  the  frozen  North, 
Who  sought  the  fount  of  health  in  rain. 

Sank  homeless  on  the  alien  earth. 

And  breathed  the  languid  air  with  pain* 

God's  angel  came  I    The  tender  shade 
Of  pitv  made  her  blue  eye  dim; 

Aninst  her  woman's  breast  she  laid 
The  drooping,  fainting  head  of  him. 

She  bore  him  to  a  pleasant  room, 

Flower^weet  and  cool  with  salt  sea  air, 

And  watched  beside  his  bed,  for  whom 
His  far-ofP  sisters  might  not  care. 

She  fanned  his  feverish  brow  and  smoothed 
Its  lines  of  pain  with  tenderest  touch. 

With  holy  hymn  and  prayer  she  soothed 
The  trembling  soul  that  feared  so  much. 

Through  her  the  peace  that  passeth  sight 
Came  to  him,  as  he  lapsed  away 

As  one  whose  troubled  clreanis  of  night 
Slide  slowly  into  tranquil  day. 

The  sweetness  of  the  Land  of  Flowers 
Upon  his  lonely  grave  she  laid  : 

The  jasmine  dropped  its  golden  showers. 
The  orange  lent  its  bloom  and  shade. 

And  something  whispered  in  her  thought, 
More  sweet  than  mortal  voices  be  : 

**  The  sorvioe  thou  fur  him  hast  wrought 
O  daughter  !  hath  been  done  for  me." 


CKNTK.N.VIAL    HYMN 

Written  for  th4»  opening  f»f  th«»  Int4*niatianal 
Ezhibitiim.  fhiUdHlphia,  May  UK  \s'H\,  The 
niuMc  Uv  lh«»  hymn  wan  writtt* ii  by  John  K. 
IViiM*.  and  nuiy  In*  found  in  The  Atiantir 
Monthlif  for  Jun«,  1^70. 


Oi'K  fathpm*  (hmI  !  fniui  nut  whose  hand 
T)u*  (MMiturien  full  likt*  ^niiiiH  of  sand, 
Wt*  inert  ti»-«l:»y,  unitiMl,  fn»«». 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  'Dh^, 
To  tlmnk  Tlioe  for  thf  em  done, 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  o|iening  one. 


II 


Here,  where  of  old,  by  Thy  dasicBv 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  ThuM 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain. 
To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  sones  of  earth  our  gneata  w%  ealL 

III 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  giMli 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  iu 
Unveiling  all  the  triumpbi  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  son  ; 
And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  himd  and  faraia. 


IV 


Thou,  who  hast  here  in  concord  farlfd 
The  war  flags  of  a  gathered  world. 
Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfil 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will. 
And,  freighted  with  love  s  Golden 
Send  back  its  Argonauts  of 


V 


For  art  and  labor  met  in  tmee. 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use. 
We  thank  Thee  ;  but,  withal,  we 
The  austere  virtues  strung  to  save. 
The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold. 
The  manhood  never  bought  nor  told  I 


VI 


Oh  make  Thou  us,  through  centnfict 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong ; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  thy  righteooa  law : 
And,  cajit  in  some  diviner  mould, 
I^t  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  t 


AT   SCHOOL-CLOSE 

HOWDOIN    STKKKT.  Bc»STOX,  1S7;- 

TiiK  end  has  eome,  as  come  it  must 
To    all    things ;    in    these   sweet     ^ 
days 

'Hie  teuclier  and  the  scholar  trust 
Thi*ir  parting  feet  to  separate  way*- 


HYMN  OF  THE  CHILDREN 
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t :  but  in  the  y^ars  to  be 
tleasant  memories  cling  to  each, 
bear  inland  from  the  sea 
armur  of  the  rhythmic  beach. 

V  the  joy  the  sculptor  knows 

plastic  to  his  lightest  touch, 

wrought  model  slowly  grows 

t  fine  grace  desired  so  much. 

grew  before  her  eyes 

rine  shapes  whereon  she  wrought, 

ender,  innocently  wise, 

hUd's    heart   with    the    wonum's 

ought. 

shall  never  quite  forget 

nee  that  called  from  dream  and 

ay, 

but  kindly  hand  that  set 

et  in  learning's  pleasant  way,  - 

)f  Undine  soul-possessed, 

rakening  sense,   the   strange   de- 

^ht 

lied  the  fabled  statue's  breast 

iled  its  clouded  eyes  with  sight ! 

and  Beauty,  loved  of  all  ! 

s  from  girlhood's  gate  of  dreams  ; 

er  ways  your  footsteps  fall, 

t  the  truth  of  all  that  seems. 

i  realm  the  teacher  leaves, 
eaks  her  wand  of  power  apart, 
)r  your  love  and  trust,  she  g^ves 
arm  thanks  of  a  g^teful  heart. 

he  sober  summer  noon 
isted  with  your  mom  of  spring, 
ing  with  the  waxing  moon, 
•Ided  with  the  outspread  wing. 

le  distance  of  the  years 
nds  her  God-speed  back  to  you  ; 
DO  thought  of  doubts  or  fears  : 
'  yourselves,  be  pure,  be  true, 

mpt  in  duty  ;  heed  the  deep, 
^oice  of  conscience  ;    through  the 

!ord  round  about  you,  keep 
faith  in  human  nature  still. 


Be  gentle  :  unto  griefs  and  needs, 

Be  pitiful  as  woman  should, 
And,  spite  of  all  the  lies  of  creeds, 

Hold  fast  the  truth  that  God  is  good. 

Give  and  receive  ;  go  forth  and  bless 
The    world    that  needs  the    hand  and 
heart 

Of  Martha's  helpful  carefulness 
Ko  less  than  Mary's  better  part. 

So  shall  the  stream  of  time  flow  by 
And  leave  each  year  a  richer  good, 

And  matron  loveliness  outvie 
The  nameless  charm  of  maidenhood. 

And,   when    the    world    shall    link    your 
names 
With  gracious  lives  and  manners  fine, 
The  teacher  shall  assert  her  claims, 

And    proudly    whisper,    '*  These    were 
mme  I " 


HYMN  OF  THE  CHILDREN 

Sung  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Children's 
Mission,  Boston,  1878. 

Thine  are  all  the  gifts,  O  God  1 

Thine  the  broken  bread  ; 
Let  the  naked  feet  be  shod. 

And  the  starving  fed. 

Let  Thy  children,  by  Thy  g^race, 

Give  as  they  abound. 
Till  the  poor  have  breathing-space. 

And  the  lost  are  found. 

Wiser  than  the  miser's  hoards 

Is  the  giver's  choice  ; 
Sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds 

Is  the  thankful  voice. 

Welcome  smiles  on  faces  sad 

As  the  flowers  of  spring  ; 
Let  the  tender  hearts  be  glad 

With  the  joy  they  bring. 

Happier  for  their  pity's  sake 
Make  their  sports  and  plays, 

And  from  lips  of  childhood  take 
Thy  perfected  praise  ! 
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THE   LANDMARKS 

Thb  poem  wu  nmd  at  a  tneetini?  of  eitiiaiis 
of  Bost4A  havini;  for  it»  object  the  preMrration 
of  the  Old  Sooth  Chureh,  famous  in  Colonial 
and  KoTolutioiiary  hintory. 


THRoroii  the  streets  of  Marblehead 
Fast  the  red-winged  ti'rror  sped  ; 

Rlastinfi^,  withering,  on  it  came, 
With  itn  hundred  tongues  of  tUme, 

Where  St.  Michaors  on  its  way 
StiMMi  like  chained  Andromeda, 

Waiting  on  the  r«)ok,  like  her, 
Swift  doom  or  deliverer  ! 

Church  that,  afti*r  sea-moas  grew 
Over  walls  no  longer  new. 

Counted  generations  five. 
Four  entombed  and  one  alive  ; 

Heanl  the  martial  thousand  tread 
Battleward  from  Marblehead  ; 

Saw  within  the  rt^ck-walled  bay 
Treville*s  lilied  pennons  play. 

And  the  fi.'fher's  dtirr  met 
By  the  barge  of  I^fayette, 

Telling  good  news  in  ailvance 
Of  the  coming  Hi*et  of  France  t 

(^hurch  to  rt>ven*nd  memories  dear, 
Quaint  in  desk  and  cluindelier  ; 

IWU,  whiMM*  centur>'-nistcMl  tongue 
Burials  toUtMl  and  liridaN  rung  ; 

lioft,  wh(MH'  tiny  organ  kept 

K«*ys  that  Sn<*t7.lrr*.s  hnml  hail  swept  ; 

Altar,  o*er  «h«M«*  tnhh't  ohl 
SinaiV  law  itt  thiiiidfTH  n»lled  ! 


Round  the  low  tower  wall  the  firt 
Snake-like  wound  its  ooil  of  ire. 

Sacred  in  its  gray  resMot 
From  the  jealouBies  of  seet, 

"  Save  it,**  seemed  the  thought  of  all, 
"  Save  it,  though  our  roof-treei  fall  t* 

Up  the  tower  the  young  men  spmag ; 
One,  the  bravest,  outward  swung 

By  the  rope,  whose  kindling  ttrandt 
Smoked  beneath  the  holders  hands. 

Smiting  down  with  strokes  of  power 
Burning  fragments  from  the  tower. 

Then  the  gazing  crowd  beneath 
Broke  the  painful  pause  of  breath ; 


Brave  men  clieered  from  street  to 
With  homc*s  ashes  at  their  feet ; 


Houseless  women  kerchiefs  waved  : 

«« Thank  the  Lonl  f  St.  Michael's  saved  1' 

II 

In  the  heart  of  Boston  town 
Stands  the  church  of  old  renown. 

From  whose  walls  the  impolee  wcoi 
Which  set  free  a  continent ; 

From  whoHe  pulpit*s  oracle 
Prophecies  of  freedom  fell ; 

And  whose  steeple-rocking  dia 
Rang  the  nation's  birth-day  in  f 

Standing  at  this  verv  hoar 
Perilled  like  St.  Michael's  tower, 

Held  not  in  the  clasp  of  flane. 
But  by  mammon's  grasping  claim. 

Shall  it  lie  of  B<Miton  said 

She  is  sluimtHl  bv  Murblohead  ? 

* 

City  of  our  pridr  !  as  there. 
Hast  thou  none  to  do  and  dare  ? 


Snddrnlv  the  Hhari*  cty  «*ame  : 
*«  I^M>k  !  St.  Micliael's  iit  aHame  ! " 


Life  was  riftkiH)  for  Michaer*  shrine  ; 
Sliall  not  wealth  be  staked  for  thine  f 
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hee,  when  men  shall  search 
>r  the  Old  South  Church  ; 

om  Neck  to  Boston  Stone^ 
»ride  of  place  is  gone  ; 

om  Bay  and  railroad  car, 
1  before  them  wide  and  far, 

1  only  see  a  great 
!ss  of  brick  and  slate, 

»ly  spot  o'erlaid 
omuionplace  of  trade  I 

ur  love  !  to  thee 
)ut  destiny. 

ill  thy  record  saith, 
:h  thy  traditions  faith  ; 

sion  's  overpast, 
flowing  forelock  fast ; 

ill  the  precedents 
ud  uiuuilicence  ; 

d  historic  way 
thou  didst  yesterday 

outh-land's  call,  or  on 
emand  from  fired  St.  John. 

]!hurch*s  muffled  bell 
generous  deed  to  tell. 

loyal  hearts  rejoice 
ad,  sonorous  voice, 

from  the  brazen  mouth 
ell  of  the  Old  South,  — 

clearly,  with  a  will, 

she  was  is  Boston  still  !  " 


GARDEN 

for  the  American  Horticultural  So- 
[Or^^nally  written  to  be  sung  at 
iral  and  horticultural  fair  in  Ames- 
•3.  It  was  translated  into  Portu- 
om  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
irvest  festival.  It  has  been  trans- 
talian  also  and  sung  by  peasants  at 
ig  of  the  vintage.] 


O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  own  Thy  wise  design, 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  our& 

May  share  the  work  of  Thine  ! 

Apart  from  Thee  we  plant  in  vain 

The  root  and  sow  the  seed  ; 
Thy  early  and  Thy  later  rain. 

Thy  sun  and  dew  we  need. 

Our  toil  is  sweet  with  thankfulness. 

Our  burden  is  our  boon  ; 
The  curse  of  Earth's  gray  morning  is 

The  blessing  of  its  noon. 

Why  search  the  wide  world  everywhere 
For  Eden's  unknown  ground  ? 

That  garden  of  the  primal  pair 
May  nevermore  be  found. 

But,  blest  by  Thee,  our  patient  toil 

May  right  the  ancient  wrong. 
And  give  to  every  clime  and  soil 

The  beauty  lost  so  long. 

Our  homestead  flowers  and  fruited  trees 

May  lulen's  orchard  shame  ; 
We  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of  these 

Like  Eve,  without  her  blame. 

And,  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

The  pride  of  every  zone, 
The  fairest,  rarest,  and  the  best 

May  all  be  made  our  own. 

Its  earliest  shrines  the  young  world  sought 

In  hill-groves  and  in  bowers. 
The  fittest  offerings  thither  brought 

Were  Thy  own  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  still  with  reverent  hands  we  cull 
Thy  gifts  each  year  renewed  ; 

The  good  is  always  beautiful, 
The  beautiful  is  good. 


A   GREETING 

Read  at  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe's  seventieth 
anniversary,  June  14,  1882,  at  a  garden  party 
at  ez-Gk)vemor  Claflin's  in  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Thrice  welcome  from  the  Land  of  Flowers 

And  golden-fniited  orange  bowers 

To  this  sweet,  g^reen-turfed  June  of  ours  1 
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To  her  who,  in  our  evil  time, 
Draffged  into  light  the  niition's  orime 
With  streni^h  Myond  the  strength  of  men. 
And,  mightier  than  their  swonb,  her  pen  t 
To  her  who  world-wide  entrance  gave 
To  the  lo^-cabiu  of  the  slave  ; 
Made  all  his  wrougv  and  torrowt  known, 
And  all  earth's  languages  his  own,  — 
North,  South,  and  East  and  West,  made 

aU 
The  common  air  electrical, 
Until  the  o*ereharged  bolts  of  heaven 
Blazed  down,  and  every  chain  was  riven  I 

Welcome  from  each  and  all  to  her 
TV^hoae  Wooing  of  the  Minister 
Revealed  the  warm  heart  of  the  man 
Beneath  the  creed-buiuul  Puritan, 
And  taughtithe  kinship  of  the  love 
Of  man  below  and  (tod  above  ; 
To  her  whuee  vigorous  pencil-strokes 
Sketched  into  liu*  her  (Mdtown  Folks  ; 
Whose  fireside  stories,  grave  or  gay. 
In  quaint  Sam  I^wson's  vagrant  way, 
Witn  old  New  England's  Havor  rife. 
Waifs  from  her  rude  idyllic  life. 
Are  racy  as  the  legends  old 
By  Chaucer  or  Boccacc*io  told  ; 
To  her  who  keeps,  through  change  of  place 
And  time,  her  native  strength  and  grace. 
Alike  where  warm  Sorrento  smiles. 
Or  where,  by  birchen-shailed  isles. 
Whose  summer  winds  have  shivered  o*er 
The  icy  drift  of  I^brador, 
She  lifts  to  light  the  priceless  Pearl 
Of  Harpswell's  angel-beckoned  girl ! 
To  her  at  threescon*  years  and  ten 
Be  tributes  of  the  tongue  and  pen  ; 
Be  honor,  praise,  and  heart-thanks  given. 
The  loves  of  c*arth,  the  hojies  of  heaven  I 

Ah,  dearer  than  the  praise  that  stirs 
The  air  to-day,  cmr  love  is  hers  I 
She  needs  no  guaranty  of  fanu* 
WIhmw  own  iH  linke<l  with  Kree<l<mi's  name. 
I»ng  ages  after  ourn  kIiaII  keep 
Her  nieinnry  living  while  we  hb'ep  ; 
Tht*  waves  that  wa»h  our  gray  c«iaat  lines. 
The  wiiuU  that  nx*k  the  S  Hit  hem  pines, 
Sluill  hiiig  of  h«'r  ;  the  unemling  years 
Sliall  t«'ll  li«T  tall*  ill  unlMini  ears. 
Anil  wlien,  with  nins  and  foIli«*]«  |»ast, 
Are  numbered  (*olor-hate  and  caste. 
White,  black,  and  red  shall  own  as  one 
The  uoblettt  work  by  woman  done. 


GODSPEED 

Written  on  the  oeeaaioB  of  a  wrag 
by  my  friends  Annie  Fields  and  amn 
Jewett. 

Outbound,  your  bark  awmita  yea. 
I  one 
Whose  prayer  availeth  much,  m 

should  be 
Your  favoring  trade-wind  and  oooi 
sea. 
By  sail  or  steed  was  never  love  oatr 
Ajid,  here  or  there,  love   follows 
whom 
All  graces  and  sweet  charities  nni 
The  old  Greek  beauty  set  in  holiet 
And  her  for  whom  New  England**  I 

bloom, 
Who   walks  among  us   welcome    i 
Spring, 
Calling  up  blossoms  where  her  lig 

stray. 
God  keep  you  both,  make  beaatifi 
way, 
Comfort,  console,  and  bless ;    and 

bring. 
Ere  yet  I  make  upon  a  vaster  tea 
The    unretuming  voyage,  my   frie 
me. 


WINTER    ROSES 


In  reply  to  a  flower  gift  f i 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain. 


Mn.Pi 


My  ganlen  roses  long  ago 

Have    perished   from   the   leaf-j 
walks ; 
Their  pale,  fair  sisters  smile  bo  aofi 

Upon  the  sweet-brier  stalks. 

Gone  with  the  Hower-time  of  my  life 
Spring's     violets,    summer's    bio 
pride. 

And  Nature's  winter  ami  my  own 
Staiul,  tlowerlcsA,  Hide  by  nide. 

So  might  I  yestenlay  have  sung  ; 

T(>-day,  in  bleak  l>eceniber*s  noon, 
Come  Hweete.it  fragram*e,  shape* 
hues. 

The  rusv  wealth  of  June  I 
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the  young  hands  that  called  the  gift, 
I  bless  the  hearts  that  prompted  it ; 
;eserved  it  comes,  at  least 
eeins  not  all  unfit. 

1  my  Quaker  ancestors 
[  gifts  of  forty  stripes  save  one  ; 
Y  as  many  roses  crown 
gray  head  of  their  son. 

rith  them,  to  my  fancy's  eye, 
fresh-faced  givers  smiling  come, 
ine  and  thirty  happy  girls 
ke  glad  a  lonely  room. 

bring  the  atmosphere  of  youth  ; 
I  light  and  warmth  of  long  ago 
I  my  heart,  and  on  my  cheek 
»  airs  of  morning  blow. 

Is  of  girlhood,  yet  unblown, 
i  fairer  than  the  gift  ye  chose, 
on  may  years  like  leaves  unfold 
e  heart  of  Sharon's  rose  I 


THE   REUNION 

d  September  10,  1885,  to  the  surviying 
ta  of  HayerhiU  Academy  in  1827-1830. 

ulf  of  seven  and  fifty  years 
stretch  our  welcoming  hands  across  ; 
distance  but  a  pebble's  toss 
'11  us  and  our  youth  appears. 

lifers  school  we  linger  on 
^mnant  of  a  once  full  list ; 
ling  our  lessons,  undismissed, 
^Mies  to  the  setting  sun. 

^■xie  have  gone  the  unknown  way, 
Some  await  the  call  to  rest ; 
^  knoweth  whether  it  is  best 
>08e  who  went  or  those  who  stay  ? 

^^t  despite  of  loss  and  ill, 
^th  and  love  and  hope  remain, 
^  length  of  days  is  not  in  vain, 
*^e  is  well  worth  living  still. 

^  t  gracious  Providence 
^  thuiks  of  grstefol  hearts  are  due, 
*  UeiBBgi  wiien  our  lives  were  new, 
*0  the  good  vouchsafed  us  sinee. 


The  pain  that  spared  us  sorer  hurt. 
The  wish  demed,  the  purpose  crossed, 
And  pleasure's  fond  occasions  lost. 

Were  mercies  to  our  small  desert. 

'T  is  something  that  we  wander  back. 
Gray  pilgrims,  to  our  ancient  ways. 
And  tender  memories  of  old  days 

Walk  with  us  by  the  Merrimac  ; 

That  even  in  life's  afternoon 

A  sense  of  youth  comes  back  again, 
As  through  this  cool  September  rain 

The  still  green  woodlands  dream  of  June. 

The  eyes  grown  dim  to  present  things 
Have  keener  sight  for  bygone  years. 
And  sweet  and  clear,  in  deafening  ears, 

The  bird  that  sang  at  morning  sings.  . 

Dear  comrades,  scattered  wide  and  far. 
Send  from  their  homes  their  kindly  word, 
And  dearer  ones,  unseen,  unheard,' 

Smile  on  us  from  some  heavenly  star. 

For  life  and  death  with  God  are  one. 
Unchanged  by  seeming  change  His  care 
And  love  are  round  us  here  and  there  ; 

He  breaks  no  thread  His  hand  has  spun. 

Soul  touches  soul,  the  muster  roll 

Of  life  eternal  has  no  gaps  ; 

And  after  half  a  century's  lapse 
Our  school-day  ranks  are  dosea  and  whole. 

Hail  and  farewell !     We  go  our  way  ; 

Where  shadows  end,  we  trust  in  light ; 

The  star  that  ushers  in  the  night 
Is  herald  also  of  the  day  I 


NORUMBEGA   HALL 

Nommbega  Hall  at  Wellesley  Ck>llege, 
named  in  honor  of  £ben  Norton  Horsford,  Who 
was  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of 
that  noble  institution,  and  who  haa  just  pub- 
lished an  essay  claiming  the  discovery  of  the 
site  of  the  somewhat  mythical  city  of  Nonmi- 
bega,  was  opened  with  Mppnipriate  ceremonies, 
in  April,  1886.  The  fnUowiogsomiet  was  writ- 
ten for  tibe  oeeasiflii,  and  was  read  by  President 
Alice  S.  Freeman,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


Not  on  Penobscot's  wooded  bank  the  spires 
Of  the  sought  City  rose,  nor  yet  beside 
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The  winding  Charles,  no^  where  the  dailj 

tide 
Of  Naumkcag's  haven  rises  and  retires. 
The  vision  tarried  ;  but  somewhere  we  knew 
Tho.  beautiful   gates    must   open   to    our 

quest. 
Somewhere   that   marvellous  City  of  the 

West 
Would  lift  its  towers  and  palace  domes  in 

view, 
And,   lo !    at   lost  its    mystery   is    made 

known  — 
Its  onlv  dwellers  maidens  fair  and  young. 
Its  Priui*i>iis  sui'h  as   Kngland's   Laureate 

sung ; 
And  safe  from  capture,  save  bv  love  alone. 
It    lends   its  beauty  to   the   lake's   green 

shore. 
And  Noninibega  is  a  myth  no  more. 


THE   BARTHOLDI    STATUE 

1886 

TiiK  land,  that,  from  the  rule  of  kings, 
In  freeing  us,  itself  made  free. 

Our  Old  World  Sister,  to  uh  brings 
Her  sculptured  Dream  of  Lil)erty  : 

Unlike  the  sliapes  on  Egypt *m  sands 
rplifttMl  liy  the  t4»il-wom  slave. 

Oil  r  reedom's  soil  with  freemen's  hands 
We  rear  the  symbol  free  hands  gave. 

O  Kmnoc,  the  )>eaiitifiil  !  to  thee 

( )n(>«*  mort*  a  debt  of  l<»ve  we  owe  : 
In  tHMicf  )H*urath  thy  (^ulors  Three, 


huil  a  later  Roehamlieau  ! 


Ri<M*,  Htutfly  SyuilNtl !  holding  forth 
Thy  light  Mid  ho|ie  to  all  who  sit 

In  chuitiH  and  darkm*H.H  !     Ii<*lt  the  earth 
With    wiiteh-flres   frt>m    thv    toreh   up- 
lit ! 


Revfal  th«*  primal  ninnflntt*  Htill 

Which  ('h:ii»M  hcunt  iiiid  (m>ii<mm1  to  lie, 

Tmrf  Mil  iiiiil-air  tli*  KttTiial  Will 
In  ^i;Cii^  of  tin*  :  **  I<4't  innii  l>e  fn*e  t 


t» 


Shim*  fiir,  Hliinc  fn'o,  a  guidinj;  li|rht 
T<»  U(*aM»n*4  wuvH  and  Virtut**H  iiim, 

A  li);litiiiiic-tla.*>h  tin*  wn*trh  to  •tniite 
Who  shifldn  hi-i  license  with  thy  luime  ! 


ONE  OF   THE  SIGNERS 

Written  for  the  nnveOiiv  of  the 
Josish  Bartlett  at  Aroesbury,  l~ 
18S8.  Governor  Bartlett,  who 
of  the  town,  was  a  liinier  of  the  DMlaolia 
of  Independence.  Anit«barv  or  AmbmbM 
so  called  from  the  *'  aooim^  stoMs"  if  tts 
H^at  Dniidical  t«*raple  near  it,  was  the  sart  if 
one  of  the  earliest  religious  huusua  ia  Bfilda 
The  tradition  that  the  guilty  wife  of  Ki^f  kh 
thur  fled  thither  for  pruteetioa  forma  m*  d 
the  finest  passages  in  Tennyson's  Id§U$  tflk 
King. 


O  STORIED  vale  of  Merrimar, 
Rejoice    through    all    thy 
shine. 

And  from  his  century*s  sleep  eall  baek 
A  brave  and  honored  son  of  thine. 

Unveil  his  effigy  between 

The  living  and  the  dead  to-4iav  ; 

The  fathers  of  the  ( >ld  Thirteen 
Shall  witness  bear  as  spirits  may. 

Unseen,  unheard,  his  gray  compeers. 
The  sliades  of  Lee  and  Jefferson, 

Wise  Franklin  reverend  with  his  yearly 
And  Carroll,  lord  of  Carrolltoa  ! 

Be  thine  henceforth  a  pride  of  place 
Beyond  thy  namesake's  over-sea, 

Wbere  scarce  a  stone  is  left  to  trace 
The  Holy  House  of  Amesbury. 

A  jMTouder  mem«iry  lingers  round 
The  birthplace  of  thy  true  roan  hert 

Than  that  which  haunts  the  refuge  fi 
Bv  Arthur's  mvthic  Guinevere. 

The  plain  deal  table  where  he  sat 
And  signinl  a  nation's  title-deed 

Is  dearer  now  to  fani«*  than  that 
Which  bore  the  s«*nill  of  Runnvi 

Ijong  as,  on  Frec.lom's  natal  mom. 
Shall  ring  the  Indep«*nden<*r  bells, 

(iiv«»  t4»thv  viwi'llern  v<*t  unb«>m 
'llu*  leHMUi  >%hieli  hi»  iumge  tells. 


Kor  in  that  hour  of  iV^tinv, 
Whii'h  tried  the  men  of  bravest 

He  knew  the  end  alone  nniHt  be 
A  free  land  or  a  traitor**  block. 
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I  those  picked  and  chosen  men 

a  his,  who  here  first  drew  his  breath; 

ner  fingers  held  the  pen 

eh  wrote  for  liberty  or  death. 

r  their  hearths  and  homes  alone, 
for  the  world  their  work  was  done  ; 
the  winds  their  thoneht  has  flown 
oagh  aU  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 

aoe  its  flight  by  broken  chains, 
MDgB  of  gratefnl  Ldibor  still ; 


To-day,  in  all  her  holy  fanes, 
It  rings  the  bells  of  freed  Brazil. 

O  hills  that  watched  his  boyhood's  home, 
O  earth  and  air  that  nursed  him,  give. 

In  this  memorial  semblance,  room 
To  him  who  shall  its  bronze  outlive  I 

And  thou,  O  Land  he  loved,  rejoice 
That  in  the  countless  years  to  come. 

Whenever  Freedom  needs  a  voice. 
These  sculptured  lips  shall  not  be  dumb ! 


THE  TENT  ON  THE  BEACH 


THE  TENT  ON  THE  BEACH 

It  ean  aouotHj  be  neoonTy  to  name  m  the 
two  eompaniooi  whom  I  reckoned  with  myeelf 
in  thk  poetiod  picnic,  Fields  the  lettered  mjy- 
nnte,  and  Taylor  the  free  oocmopolite.  Toe 
tang  line  of  landy  beach  which  defines  almost 
the  whole  of  the  New  Hampshire  se»-ooast  is 
espeeiallT  marked  near  its  southern  eztiemitj, 
by  Uie  sait-meado WB  of  Hampton.  The  Hamp- 
tea  Rirer  winds  through  these  meadows,  and 
the  reader  nkay,  if  he  choose,  ims|one  my  tent 
pitched  near  its  mouth,  where  also  was  the 
soene  of  the  Wreck  of  Rivermovtk.  The  sreen 
blnif  to  the  northward  is  Great  Boards  Head ; 
soathward  is  the  Merrimac,  with  Newburyport 
lifting  its  steeples  above  brown  roofs  and  green 
trees  on  its  banks.  [Mr.  Whittier  originally 
designed  following  the  Decameron  method  and 
feigning  that  eavh  person  read  his  own  poem, 
but  abimdooed  it  as  too  hackneyed.] 

I   WOULD  not    tin,  iu    this   half -playful 

strain,  — 
Too  light    perhaps    for   serious   years, 

though  born 
Of  the  enforced  leisure  of  slow  pain,  — 

Against  the  pure  ideal  which  has  drawn 
My  feet  to  follow  its  far-shining  gleam. 
A  simple  plot  is  mine  :  legends  and  runes 
( >f  credulous  days,  old  fancies  that  hare  lain 
Silent  from  boyhood  taking  roiee  again. 
Warmed  into  life  ouce  more,  even  as  the 

tuues 
That,  frozen  in  the  fabled  hunting-horn, 
Thawt*4l    into  sound  :  —  a   winter   fireside 

dream 
( >f  dawns  and  sunsets  by  the  summer  sea. 
Whose    sands  are   travenu*4l   by   a  silent 

throng 
( >f  voyagi*rH  from  that  vaster  mystery 
( >f  which  it  in  an  <>inblcm  ;  —  and  the  dear 
Meiiiury  iif  uue  who  might  liave  tune<I  my 

M»ng 
Tu  swi.*et«'r  itiu.sic  bv  her  delicate  ear. 


Three   friendt,  the  gnaiti  «f 
time. 
Pitched  their  white  tent 
winds  blew. 
Behind    them,    marBhei, 

crossed 
With    narrow   creekiy   and 
bossed. 
Stretched  to  the  dark  oak  wood.  whoMlM 

arms 
Screened  from  the  stormy  Eait  the  pl«fl 
inland  farms. 


When  hcati*  as  of  u  tropic  clime 

Burned  all  our  iulauti  valleys  through. 


At  full  of  tide  their  bolder 

Of  sun-bleached  sand  the  waten  hi 

At  ebb,  a  smooth  and  gUsteninw  §ttm 

They  touched  with  lufht,  ie«edfl«  i 

Northward  a  green  blniP  braka  Ike  d 

Of  sand  -  hills  ;   soathward 

plain 

Of  salt  grass,  with  a  river  windnif 

Sail-whitened,  and  beyond  the 

the  town,  — 


Whence  sometimes,  when  tba 

light 

And  dull  the  thunder  of  tbo 

They  heard  the  bells  of  mom  and  mi 

Swing,  miles  away,  their  nlvcr  sfs 

Above  low  scarp  and  torf-gvowm  wal 

They  saw  the  fort-flag  rite  Mid  fall ; 

And,  the   first    star   to    ngnal  l«fli| 

hour. 
The  lamp-fire  glimmer  down  from  Ike 
light-house  tower. 

They  rested  there,  escaped  awbila 

From  cares  that  wear  the  life  awa 
To  eat  the  lotus  of  the  Nile 

And  drink  the  poppies  of  Caikay» 

To  Hing  their  loaus  of  custom  duw«. 

Like    drift  -  weed,   ou    the    sand  -  si 

brown. 

And  in  the  sea-waves  drown  the   tw 

pack 
Of  dutie<i,  dainiji,  ami  needs  thai  bw 
ujiou  their  track. 
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One,  with  his  beard  scarce  silveied,  bore 

A  ready  credenoe  in  his  looks, 
A  lettered  magnate,  lording  o*er 

An  ever-widening  realm  of  books. 
In  him  brain-currents,  near  and  far, 
Conyereed  as  in  a  Levden  jar  ; 
Hie  old,  dead  authors  thronged  him  round 

about. 
And  Elzevir's  gray  ghosts  from  leathern 
giaTes  looked  out. 

He  knew  each  living  pundit  well. 

Could  weigh  the  gifts  of  him  or  her. 
And  well  the  market  value  tell 

Of  poet  and  philosopher. 
But  if  he  lost,  the  scenes  behind. 
Somewhat  of  reverence  vague  and  blind, 
Finding  the  actors  human  at  the  best, 
No  readier  Ups  than  his  the  good  he  saw 
confessed. 

His  boyhood  fancies  not  outgrown, 

He  loved  himself  the  singer's  art ; 
Tenderly,  gently,  by  his  own 

He  knew  and  juc^^  an  author's  heart. 

No  Bhadamanthine  brow  of  doom 

Bowed  the  dazed  pedant  from  his  room  ; 

And  bards,  whose  name  is  legion,  if  denied. 

Bore  off  alike  intact  their  verses  and  their 

pride. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  roam  about 

The  lettered  world  as  he  had  done. 
And  see  the  lords  of  song  without 

Hieir  singing  robes  and  earlands  on. 
With  Wordsworth  paddle  Kydal  mere, 
Tute  ruffged  Elliott's  home-brewed  beer. 
And  with  uie  ears  of  Ro^rs,  at  fourscore, 
B&BX  Garrick's  buskined  tread  and  Wal- 
pole's  wit  once  more. 


rAiid  one  there  was,  a  dreamer  bom. 
Who,  wiUi  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
Ebid  left  the  Muses'  haunts  to  turn 

The  crank  of  an  opinion-mill. 
Making  his  rustic  reed  of  song 
A  weapon  in  the  war  with  wrong, 
Yoking  his  fancy  to  the  breaking-plough 
That  beam-deep  turned  the  soil  for  truth  to 
spring  and  grow.    I 

Too  quiet  seemed  the  man  to  ride 
The  wingSd  HippogrifF  Reform  ; 

Was  his  a  voice  from  side  to  side 
To  pierce  the  tumult  of  the  storm  ? 


A  silent,  shy,  peace-loving  man. 

He  seemed  no  fiery  partisan 
To  hold  his  way  against  the  public  frown, 
The  ban  of  Church  and  State,  the  fierce 
mob's  hounding  down. 

For  while  he  wrought  with  strenuous  will 

The  work  his  hands  had  found  to  do. 
He  heard  the  fitful  music  still 

Of  winds  that  out  of  dream-land  blew. 

The  din  about  him  could  not  drown 

What  the  strange  voices  whispered  down  ; 

Along  his  task-field  weird  processions  swept, 

The  visionary  pomp  of  stately  phantoms 

stepped. 

The  common  air  was  thick  with  dreams,— 

He  told  them  to  the  toiline  crowd  ;  - 
Such  music  as  the  woods  and  streams 

Sane  in  his  ear  he  sang  aloud  ; 
In  still,  shut  bays,  on  windy  capes. 
He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes. 
And,  as  the  gray  old  shadows  prompted 

him. 
To  homely  moulds  of  rhyme  he  shaped 
their  legends  grim. 

^  He  rested  now  his  weary  hands, 

And  lightly  moralized  and  laughed. 
As,  tracing  on  the  shifting  sands 
A  burlesque  of  bis  paper-craft, 
He  saw  the  careless  waves  overrun 
His  words,  as  time  before  had  done. 
Each  day's  tide-water  washing  clean  away. 
Like  letters  from  the  sand,  the  work  of  / 
yesterday.  -  ' 

And  one,  whose  Arab  face  was  tanned 

By  tropic  sun  and  boreal  frost, 
So  travelled  there  was  scarce  a  land 

Or.people  left  him  to  exhaust, 
In  idling  mood  had  from  him  hurled 
The  poor  squeezed  orange  of  the  world. 
And    in    the  tent  -  shade,  sat  beneath  a 

palm. 
Smoked,  cross-legged  like  a  Turk,  in  Ori- 
ental calm. 

The  very  waves  that  washed  the  sand 
Below  him,  be  had  seen  before 

Whitening  the  Scandinavian  strand 
And  sultry  Mauritaniau  shore. 

From  ice-rimmed   isles,   from    summer 
seas 

Palm-fringed,  they  bore  him  messages  ; 
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He  heard  the  pUintive  Nabian  aongs  again, 
And  mule-belu  tinkling  down  the  monntain- 
pathB  of  Spain. 

His  memonr  round  the  ransacked  earth 

On  Puck  8  long  girdle  slid  at  ease  ; 
And,  instant,  to  the  valley's  girth 

Of  mountains,  spice  isles  of  the  seas, 
Faith  flowered  in  minster  stones,  Art's 

guess 
At  truth  and  beauty,  found  access  ; 
Yet  loTcd  the  while,  that  free  cosmopolite, 
Old  friends,  old  ways,  and  kept  his  boy- 
hood's dreams  in  sight. 

Untouched  as  ^et  by  wealth  and  pride, 

That  virgin  innocence  of  beach  : 
No  shiuffly  monster,  hundred-eyed, 

Starea  its  gray  sand-birds  out  of  reach  ; 
Unhoused,  save  where,  at  intervals. 
The  white  tents  showed    their  canvas 
walls, 
Where  brief  sojourners,  in  the  cool,  soft 

air, 
Forgot  theip  inknd  heato,  hmrd  toil,  .nd 
year-long  care. 

Sometimes  along  the  wheel-deep  sand 
A  one-horse  wagon  slowly  crawled, 
Deep  laden  with  a  youthful  band, 
Whose  look  some  homestead  old  re- 
called ; 
Brother  perchance,  and  sisters  twain. 
And  one   whose   blue  eyes  told,   more 
plain 
Than  tne  free  language  of  her  rosy  lip, 
Of  the  still  dearer  claim  of  love's  relation- 
ship. 

With  cheeks  of  ruMet-orrhard  tint. 

The  light  laugh  of  thiMf  native  rills. 
The  perfume  of  their  garden's  mint, 

Tlie  breezy  fn^Klom  of  the  hills. 
They  Uirp,  in  uiirrHtraine<l  delight. 
The  motto  of  the  (iarter's  knignt, 
Carelewi  an  if  from  every  gazing  thing 
Hid  by  their  iuiioeeiice,  aM  <vyg(*.i  by  bin 

Tlie  elaii^tii};  M>u-fo\i  I  onmo  ami  went, 
The  liiiiiter's  j^tii)  in  the  mnrHhes  ning  ; 

At  ni^htfull  fn»in  h  iieit;lil>oriiig  tent 
\  tlnt«'-voire(l  woman  KW(HL*tly  Ming. 

l>«N»Ht*-haire<l,  l»an*fiH>te(l,  Imnd-in-haiid, 

Young  girN  wt*nt  tripping  down  the  sand; 


And  youths  and   maidens,  siUi^g 

moon. 
Dreamed  o'er  the  old  fond 

which  we  wake  too 


At  times  their  flshiag-liDea  they  pfit 

With  an  old  Trit4xi  at  the  oar. 
Salt  as  the  sea-wind,  tough  and  dik 

As  a  lean  cusk  from  Labrador. 
Strange    tales    he    told  of  wveek 

storm, — 
Had  seen  the  sea-snake's  awful  fon 
And  beard  the  gfaort.  o.  H.!./.  Id. 

plain. 
Speak  him  off  shore,  and  beg  a  pMn, 
old  Spain  I 

And  there,  on  breesy  moma,  thej  m 

The  fishiag-sehoooers  outward  ra 

Their  low-bent  sails  in  taek  and  flav 

Turned  white  or  dark  to  shade 

sun. 

Sometimes,  in  calms  of  eloaiitf  day. 

They  watched  the  spectral  miiafe  pi 

Saw  low,  far  islands  looming  taU  and  i 

And  ships,  with  upturned  keels,  sail  K 

sea  the  sky. 

Sometimes  a  cloud,  with  thunder  Ui 

Stooped  low  upon  the  darkeniB|  ■ 

Piercing  the  waves  along  its  track 

With  the  slant  lavelins  of  rain. 

And  when  west-wind  and  sunshine  m 

Chased  out  to  sea  its  wrecks  of  sisn 

They  saw  the  prismy  hues  in  thin  i^ 

showers 
Where  the  green  buds  of  waves  bniit 
white  froth  tfowers. 


And  when  along  the  line  of 

The    mists  crept    upward   ehiD 

damp, 

Stretcheo,  careless,  on  their  sandy  i 

Beneath  the  flaring  lantern  laap* 

They  talkisl  of  all  things  old  and  m 

Read,  ulept,  and  dreamed  as  idlers  < 

.\nd  in  the  unquestioned   freedom  o( 

tent, 
I^hIv  and  oVr-toxed  mind  to  healthful 
unl^ent. 

()nr«s  when  the  sunset  splendors  dM 
And,  trampling  up  the  lilopinr  9« 

In  linert  mitn'nehing  far  aiul  liiur, 
Tlw  white-maue<l  bilk>a  i  nwrpc  to 
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across  the  gathering  shade, 
d  ghostly  cavalcade, 
>imd  their  lighted  kerosene, 
i  deep  bass  roar  their  every 
I  between. 

ed  thereto,  the  Editor 
his  full  portfolio  dipped, 
excuse  while  searching  for 
lecret  pride)  his  manuscript, 
ace  flushed  from  eye  to  beard, 
'ous  cough  his  throat  he  cleared, 
ice  so  tremulous  it  betrayed 
fondness  of  an  author's  heart, 
ftd: 


RECK  OF   RIVERMOUTH 

Cole  who  figures  in  this  poem  and 
mg  was  Eunice  Cole,  who  for  a 
sentury  or  more  was  feared,  per- 
hated  as  the  witch  of  Hampton, 
le  in  a  hovel  a  little  distant  from 
ire  the  Hampton  Academy  now 
lere  she  died,  unattended.  When 
I  disooYered,  she  was  hastily  cov- 
le  earth  near  by,  and  a  stake 
rh  her  body,  to  exorcise  the  evil 
Stephen  Bachiler  or  Batchelder 
le  ablest  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
s.  His  marriage  late  in  life  to  a 
led  by  his  church  as  disreputable 
to  return  to  England,  where  he 
steem  and  favor  of  Oliver  Crom- 
be  Protectorate. 

H  Rocks  are  fair  to  see, 

>r  sunset  shone  across, 

ibb  of  the  sea  has  left  them 

eir  fringes  of  g^ld-green  moss  : 
e  river  comes  winding  down, 
a-meadows  and  uplands  brown, 
>n  the  outer  rocks  afoam 
waters,  "  Welcome  home  !  " 

;  the  sunnv  isles  in  view 

e  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 

nticus  lifts  its  blue 

cloud  the  woodlands  o*er  ; 

'ly,  when  the  tide  is  down, 

;e  sea -waves   and   sand-hills 

•irds  dance  and  the  gray  gulls 

'  of  burnished  steel. 


Once,  in  the  old  Colonial  days. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  and  more, 
A  boat  sailed  down  through  the  winding 
ways 
Of  Hampton  River  to  that  low  shore, 
Full  of  a  goodly  company 
Sailing  out  on  the  summer  sea. 
Veering  to  catch  the  land-breeze  light. 
With  the  Boar  to  left  and  the  £>ck8  to 
right. 

In  Hampton  meadows,  where  mowers  laid 
Their  scythes  io  the  swaths  of  salted 
grass, 
**  Ah,  well-a-day  !  our  hay  must  be  made  I " 
A  young  man  sighed,  who  saw   them 
pass. 
Loud  laughed  his  fellows  to  see  him  stand 
Whetting  his  scjrthe  with  a  listless  hand, 
Hearing  a  voice  in  a  far-ofif  song. 
Watching  a  white  hand  beckoning  long. 

"  Fie  on  the  witch  !  "  cried  a  merry  s^rl. 
As  they  rounded  the  point  where  Goody 
Cole 

Sat  by  her  door  with  her  wheel  atwirl, 
A  bent  and  blear-eyed  poor  old  soul. 

**  Oho  I  "  she  muttered,  "  ye  *re  brave  to- 
day I 

But  I  hear  the  little  waves  lau^^h  and  say, 

*  The  broth  will  be  cold  that  waits  at  home  ; 

For  it 's  one  to  go,  but  another  to  come  I '  *' 

*'  She  's  cursed,"  said  the  skipper  ;  **  speak 

her  fair  : 
I  'm  scary  always  to  see  her  shake 
Her  wicked  head,  with  its  wild  gray  hair. 
And  nose  like  a  hawk,  and  eyes  like  a 

snake." 
But  merrily  still,  with  laueh  and  shout. 
From  Hampton  River  the  boat  sailed  out. 
Till  the  huts  and  the  flakes  on^tar  seemed 

nigh, 
And  they  lost  the  scent  of  the  pines  of  Rye. 

They  dropped  their  lines  in  the  lazy  tide. 
Drawing  up  haddock  and  mottled  cod  ; 

They  saw  not  the  Shadow  that  walked  be- 
side. 
They  heard  not  the  feet  with  silence  shod. 

But  thicker  and  thicker  a  hot  mist  erew. 

Shot  by  the  lightnings  through  and  through; 

And  muffled  growls,  like   the  growl  of  a 
beast, 

Ran  along  the  sky  from  west  to  east. 
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Then  the  skipper  looked  from  the  darken- 
iug  sea 

Up  to  the  diinnie<l  and  wading  nun  ; 
But  he  spake  like  a  brave  man  cheerily, 

"  Yet  there  is  time  for  our    homeward 


run. 


f* 


Veering?  and  taeking,  they  backward  wore  ; 
And  just  as  a  breath  from  the  woods  ashore 
Blew  out  t(»  whisper  of  danger  past, 
The  wrath  of   the   storm   came   down  at 
last! 

The  skii>per  haule<l  at  the  heavy  sail : 
**  Gocl  be  4>ur  help  I "  he  only  eriisl, 
As  the  roaring  gale,  like  the  stroke  of  a 
Hail, 
Smote  the  boat  on  its  starboard  side. 
The  Shoalsnien  looked,  but  saw  alone 
Dark  films  of  rain-i'loud  slantwise  blown, 
Wild  rocks  lit  up  by  the  lightnin^^s  glare, 
The  strife  and  torment  of  sea  and  air. 

GocmIv  Cole  looked  out  from  her  door  : 
The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  drowned  and 
goiw, 
Si*arcely  she  saw  the  Head  of  the  Boar 

Toss  the  foam  from  tu!«ks  of  stone. 
She  claspi'd  her  hands  with  a  grip  of  pain, 
'Jlie  tear  on  her  cheek  was  not  of  niin  : 
"  They  are  lost,"  she  muttered,  "  boat  and 

cn'w  ! 
Lord,  forgive  me  !   my  wonis  wen*  true  I " 

Suddenly  seawanl  swept  the  squall  ; 

Tht'  low  sun  siii«>te  through  cloudy  rack  ; 
Tlif  Shoals  st4MNl  vU*:ir  in  the  light,  :md  all 

Till-    tn'inl  «)f   the   ctKist    lay  hanl   and 
Mark. 
But  far  and  wiile  as  eye  ronhl  n*ach, 
Nt»  lift-  Ma^*  st'cn  upon  wavr  or  lM*iu*h  ; 
The  Uiat  tliat  wrnt  out  nt  morning  never 
Sfiilnl  liack  ag:iin  into  Ilanipti>n  Uiver. 

(>  niiiwrr.  Ii'an  on  thy  U-ndrd  snath. 

LiMik  troni  the  nif:iilo\%t  ^n-cn  and  low  : 
Til*'  \%inil  ol  till-  HIM  i<«  a  watt  of  death. 

Till"  wavi'H  an*  -^ini:!!!^  a  '»on^  of  w»k*  ! 
Bv  '«ilrMt  riviT,  bv  iiniaiiiiiLr  *'»'-it 
l.iin>:  -iMil  v:tiM  «>li.ill  tli\    M.ili'liili''  In'  : 
Nf\rr  .ii^-ain  -h.tll  llir  "»w«-i-t   \nii-i-  rail, 
Nt\ir  thf  uliitf  li.iml  rio«>  ami  tall  ! 

O  Ki\i-rnii»utii  KiM-k.-,  Iiow  .sad  a  -ii;ht 

Y«*  >.i\v  in  tlii-  liirht  of  bri'akinL;  d.iy  ! 
J)e;iil  faces  lo«>king  up  ct>ld  «iud  white 


From  sand  and  seaweed  wliere  tlwy  hj. 
T1m»  mad  old  witch-wife  wailed  and  wept. 
And  cursed  the  tide  as  it  backward  erefl : 
"  Crawl  back,  crawl  back*  blue  water-caakr! 
Leave  your  dead  for  the  hearts  that  break! " 

Solemn  it  was  in  that  old  daj 

In    Hampton    town    and    its    log-built 
church. 
Where  side  by  side  the  coffins  lay 

And  the   mourners  stood   in   aikle  aad 
porch. 
In  the  singing-seats  yonng  eyes  were  dia. 
The  voices  faltered  that  raised  the  hyma. 
And  Father  Daltcm,  grave  and  stomj 
Sobbed  through  his  prayer  and  wept  in  tura. 

But  his  ancient  colleague  did  not  prmy  : 

Under  the  weight  of  his  fourscore  jean 
He  stood  apart  with  the  iron-gray 

Of  his  strong  brows  knitted  to  hide  his 
tears  ; 
And  a  fair-faced  woman  of  donbtf nl 
Linking  her  own  with  his  honored 
Subtle  as  sin,  at  hU  side  withstood 
The  felt  n^proach  of  her  neighborhood. 

Apart  with  them,  like  them  forbid. 
Old  (toodv  Cole  looked  drearilv 
As,  two  liy  two,  with  their  faces  hid« 
The   mourners  walked   to  the 
ground. 
She  let  the  staff  from  her  clasped 

fall : 
'*  Loni,  f«irgive  us  !  we  *re  sinners  all !  "* 
And  the  voice  of  the  ohi  man  answ 
**  Amen  I  '*  said  Katlier  liachiler. 

So,  Its  I  sat  upon  .\pnledore 

In  thi>  calm  of  a  cioNinff  summer  daj, 
.\nd  the  brttken  lines  of  Hampton  sbora 

In  purple  mist  of  cloudland  lay, 
'llie  Kivermiuith  Koeks  their  storr  toU  : 
.\n«l  waves  nglow  with  sunset  guld« 
Rising  ami  bn*akiug  in  stea«ly  dume, 
IWat  the  rhythm  and  kept  the  liiue. 

.\ud  the  sunset  jmltil,  aud   warmed   « 
i  more 

I        With  a  softer,  tenderer  after-glow  ; 
I   In  tht>  ciLst  was  uiiKm-rtM*,  with  Knt*  «)tf* 
slion* 
And  sails  in  the  distaoce  driftintr  slow. 
The  beaeon  glimmered   from    l*ortAiuoalk 
bar. 
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Tbe  White  lale  kindled  its  great  red  star  ; 
Aad  life  and  death  in  mj'  old-timo  lay 
Mingled  in  peace  like  the  night  and  day  1 


"  Well  1 "  Boid  the  Man  of  Books,  "  your 

Is  really  not  ill  told  in  veise. 
As  the  Celt  eaid  of  purgatory, 

One  might  go  farther  audfarc  worse." 
Tbe  Reader  siniled  ;  and  once  again 
With  steadier  voice  took  np  his  atrain. 
While  the  fair  singet  frou  the  neighboring 
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which 

.  iTinni- 

pr— nlrrr.  ia  s  greM  mooiid.  The  Osaipee  In- 
diana had  their  borne  in  the  neiphborbood  of 
tbe  bay.  which  is  plenlitully  atocked  with  fish, 
**w<  Duny  relica  of  their  onciipatiau  have  been 

Whkek  the  Great  Lake's  sunny  smiles 
Dimple  round  its  hundred  isles, 
And  the  monntain's  granite  ledge 
Cleaves  the  water  like  a  wedge, 
Ringed  abont  with  smooth,  graj  stones, 
Best  the  giant's  mighty  bones. 

Close  beside,  in  shade  and  gleaio,    - 
LAOghs  and  ripples  Melvin  streani ; 
Uelvin  irater,  mountain-born. 
All  fair  tlower«  its  banks  odoni  ; 
All  tbe  woodland  voices  meet, 
Mingling  with  its  murmurs  aweet. 

Over  lowlands  forest-gruwn, 
Over  waters  island-stiown, 
Orer  ailve^^anded  heacb, 
Leaf-locked  bay  and  misty  reach, 
Melvin  stream  and  burial-heap, 
Watcb  and  ward  the  mountains  keep. 

Who  that  Titan  cromlech  fills  7 
Forest-kaiser,  lord  o'  tbe  hilU  ? 
Knight  who  on  the  hirehi'n  tree 
Carved  hii  savage  heraldry  ? 
Pricflt  o*  the  pine-wood  temples  dim, 
^opbet,  sage,  or  wizard  grim  ? 


Rugged  type  of  primal  man, 
Grim  utilitarian, 

Loving  woods  for  hunt  aud  prowl. 
Lake  aud  bill  for  fish  and  fowl. 
As  the  brown  bear  blind  and  dull 
To  tbe  grand  aud  beautiful  ; 

Not  for  him  the  lesson  drawn 
From  the  mountains  smit  with  dawn. 
Star-rise,  moon-rise,  flowers  of  May, 
Sunset's  purple  bloom  of  day,  — 
Took  his  life  no  hue  from  thence. 
Poor  amid  such  affluence  ? 

Haply  unto  hill  and  tree 
All  too  near  akin  was  he  : 
Unto  him  who  stands  afar 
Nature's  marvels  greatest  are  ; 
Who  the  mountain  purple  seeks 
Must  not  climb  the  higher  peaks. 

Tet  who  knows,  in  winter  tramp, 
Or  tbe  toiduiglit  of  the  camp, 
What  revealingB  faint  and  far. 
Stealing  down  from  moon  and  star. 
Kindled  in  that  human  clod 
Thought  of  destiny  and  God  ? 

Stateliest  forest  patriarch. 
Grand  in  robes  of  skin  and  bark, 
What  sepulchral  mysteries, 
What  weird  fimeral-rites,  were  his  ? 
What  sharp  wnil,  what  drear  lament. 
Back  seared  wolf  and  eagle  sent  ? 

Now,  whate'er  he  may  have  been. 
Low  he  lies  as  other  ipcn  ; 
On  his  moand  the  partridge  drums, 
There  the  noisy  blue-jay  comes  ; 
Rank  nor  name  nor  pomp  has  he 
In  the  grave's  democracy. 

Part  thy  blue  lips,  Northern  lake  I 
Moss-grown  rocks,  your  silence  break  1 
Tell  the  tale,  thou  ancient  tree  I 
Thou,  too,  slide-worn  Ossipee  I 
Speak,  and  tell  us  Jiow  and  when 
Lived  and  died  this  king  of  men  I 

Wordless  moans  the  ancient  pine  ; 
Lake  and  mountain  give  no  sign  ; 
Vain  to  trace  this  ring  of  stones  ; 
Vain  the  search  of  crumbling  bones  : 
Deepest  of  all  mysteries. 
And  tbe  saddest,  silence  is. 
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NameleM,  notelMS,  elaj  with  cUj 
Mingles  slowly  day  by  day  ; 
But  somewhere,  for  f;ood  or  ill. 
That  dark  soul  is  Hying  still ; 
Somewhere  ^et  that  atom's  foroe 
Moves  the  light-poised  uniTerse. 

Strange  that  on  hb  burial-sod 
HareMlls  bloom,  and  golden-rod. 
While  the  soul's  dark  horoscope 
Holds  no  starry  sien  of  hope  I 
Is  the  Unseen  with  sight  at  odds  ? 
Nature's  pity  more  than  God's  ? 

Thus  I  mused  by  Melvin's  side, 
While  the  summer  eventide 
Made  the  woods  and  inland  sea 
And  the  mountains  mystery  ; 
And  the  hush  of  earth  and  air 
Seemed  the  pause  before  a  prayer,  — 

Prayer  for  him,  for  all  who  rest. 

Mother  Earth,  u|>on  thy  breast,  — 

L<apped  on  Chrititian  turf,  or  hid 

In  rock-eave  or  pyramid  : 

All  who  sleep,  as  all  who  live. 

Well  may  nc«ed  the  prayer,  "  Forgive  1  ** 

Desert-smothered  caravan. 
Knee-deep  dust  that  once  was  man. 
Battle- trenche.H  ghastly  oiled. 
Ocean-floors  with  white  bones  tiled, 
Crowde<l  tomb  and  mounded  sod. 
Dumbly  crave  that  prayer  to  God. 

Oh,  the  gpnerati4»ns  old 

Over  whom  no  diurch-bellA  tolled, 

ChriHtlcHs,  lifting  up  blind  eyes 

To  the  sih^nce  of  the  HkieH  ! 

For  the  innum<*rable  dead 

Is  my  Houl  disquiete<l. 

Where  lie  n«»w  th<'se  silent  hosts  ? 
Where  the  (*ninpiiig-gr«)und  of  ghosta? 
Where  the  Hpcrtnil  cfUiHi'riptH  led 
Ti>  the  white  tontN  of  the  dead  ? 
What  stninp*  ^hori'  or  cluiKless 
HoMh  the  Hwfiil  mvsterv  ? 


Hear'st  thoo,  O  of  little  fiulk. 
What  to  thee  the  momitaiB  laathv 
What  if  whispered  by  the  ttcee?— »' 
•"Cast  on  God  thr  care  for  these  ; 
Trust  Him,  if  th^  sight  be  dim  : 
Doubt  for  them  is  doabt  of  Him. 

**  Blind  must  be  their  close  ehut  ejee 
Where  like  night  the  snnshiae  lies» 
Fiery-linked  the  self-foiged  ebaia 
Binding  ever  sin  to  nain. 
Strong  their  prisoo-honse  of  will. 
But  without  tie  waiteth  stilL 

•*  Not  with  hatred's  undertow 
Doth  the  Love  Eternal  flow  ;  ^ 
Every  chain  that  spirits  wear  * 
Crumbles  in  the  breath  of  fiimjcr ; 
And  the  penitent's  desire 
Opens  every  gate  of  fire. 

**  StUl  Thy  love,  O  Christ  arisen, 
Yeams  to  reach  these  souls  in  prisoa 
Through  all  depths  of  sin  and  ma 
Drops  the  plummet  of  Thy  eroes  1 
Never  vet  abvss  was  found 
Deeper  than  that  cross  could  aonnd  I 

Therefore  well  may  Nature  keep 
Equal  faith  with  all  who  sleepi, 
Set  her  watch  of  hills  around 
Christian  grave  and  heathen 
And  to  caim  and  kirk^ard  send 
Summer's  flowery  dindeiid. 


Kc»ep,  O  pleaxant  Melvin 
Thy  sweet  laugh  in  shade  and 
On  the  Indian  s  grassy  tomb 
SiK-ing,  (>  flowers,  your  bells  of 
iVep  In'Iow,  as  high  above, 
Swee|M  the  cirele  of  (tod's  low. 


^ 

^ 


Tlicn  the  warm  .sky  st(>n|»ed  to  make 
Double  hiinsi't  ill  tli«*  lake  ; 
Whili*  ahovf  I  h:iw  with  it, 
Kaii^'  on  niii};i\  the  iiiiitiiitaius  lit ; 
Anil  thf  t-alni  tinil  splmdor  htole 
Like  an  aniiwrr  to  niv  m>u1. 


HepauMMl  and  questioned  with  his  ei 
liie  heart* fH*  verdict  on  his  annit 
t^w  voii*e  nxketi  :   *^\%*i  well  to  pff] 

Into  t\\v  !M>cn*ts  which  belong 
Only  to  (hnI  ?  —  The  life  to  be 
Is  Ktill  the  ungiie^MHl  nivKtery  : 
iS4*iil('(l,  unpierc«>(l  the  cKhmIv  wmlls 

main, 

'v  beat  with  dream  and  wish  the  sound 
doom  in  vain. 
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/  "  But  faiUi  beyond  our  sight  ma^fj^*'J 
I       He  said :  ^  The  gracious  TiiCAUiiiuUcl 
/    Can  only  know  above,  below, 
Eternal  pnrpoees  of  good. 
From  onr  free  heritage  of  will. 
The  bitter  springs  of  pain  and  ill 
Flow  only  in  all  worlds.  The  perfect  day 
Of  God  is  shadowless,  and    lore  is  love 
alway." 

^  I  know,**  she  said, "  the  letter  kills  ; 

That  on  oar  arid  fields  of  strife 
And  heat  of  clashing  texts  distils 

The  dew  of  spirit  and  of  life. 
But,  searching  still  the  written  Word, 
I  fiun  would  find,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
A  Toncher  for  the  hope  I  also  feel 
Tliat  sin  can  give  no  wound  beyond  love's 
power  to  heal.*' 
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•*Fray,"  said  ihe  Alan  of  Books,  "give  o'er 

A  theme  too  vast  for  time  and  place. 

^Go  on,  Sir  Poet,  ride  once  more 

Your  hobby  at  his  old  free  pace. 

But  let  him  keep,  with  step  discreet, 

The  solid  earth  beneath  his  feet. 

In  the  great  mystery  which  around  us  lies, 

Tlie  wisest  is  a  fool,  the  fool  Heaven-helped 

.    .     tt 

IS  wise. 

f^  1^  Traveller   said  :  *'  If  songs  have 
creeds, 
Hieir  oh^oe  of  them  let  singers  make  ; 
But  Art  no  other  sanction  needs 
Lilian  beanty  for  its  own  fair  sake. 
.     It  grinds  not  m  the  mill  of  use, 
\     Nor  asks  for  leave,  nor  begs  excuse  ; 
kt  makes  the  flexile  laws  it  deig^  to  own, 
^md  gives  its  atmosphere  its  color  and  its 
tone. 


<«  Confess,  old  friend,  your  austere  school 

Has  left  your  iaxkcj  little  chance  ; 
X«Ki  square  to  reason's  rigid  rule 

The  flowing  outlines  of  romance. 
With  oonscienee  keen  from  exercise, 
Ajid  ehronie  fear  of  compromise, 
bo  dieck  the  free  play  of  your  rhymes, 
to  clap 
A)piienil  ondemeath,  and  spring  it  like  a 
timp." 

The  sweet  voioe  answered :  **  Better  so 
Than    bolder   flights  that  know    no 
eheck; 


Better  to  use  the  bit,  than  throw 

The  reins  all  loose  on  fancy's  ned :. 
The  liberal  range  of  Art  shoidd  be   1 
The  breadth  of  Christian  liberty,  •    \ 
Restrained  alone  by  challenge  and  alanp 
Where  its  charmed  footsteps  tread  the  bor- 
der land  of  harm. 

*'  Beyond  the  poet's  sweet  dream  lives 

The  eternal  epic  of  the  man. 
He  wisest  is  who  only  gives, 

True  to  himself,  the  best  he  can  ; 
Who,  drifting  in  the  winds  of  praise, 
The  inward  monitor  obeys  ; 
And,  with  the  boldness  that  confesses  fear, 
Takes  in  the  crowded  sail,  and  lets  his  con- 
science steer. 

<*  Thanks  for  the  fitting  word  he  speaks. 
Nor  less  for  doubtful  word  unspoken, 
For  the  false  model  that  he  breaks, 

As  for  the  moulded  erace  unbroken  ; 
For  what  is  missed  and  what  remains. 
For  losses  which  are  truest  gains. 
For  reverence  conscious  of  the  £temal  eye. 
And  truth  too  fair  to  need  the  garnish  of  a 
lie." 

Laughing,  the  Critic  bowed.     *'  I  yield 

The  point  without  another  word  ; 
Who  ever  yet  a  case  appealed 

Where  beauty's   judgment  had   been 
heard? 
And  you,  my  good  friend,  owe  to  me 
Your  warmest  thanks  for  such  a  plea. 
As  true  withal  as  sweet.     For  my  offence 
Of  cavil,  let  her  words  be  ample  recom- 
pense." 

Across  the  sea  one  lighthouse  star. 

With  crimson  ray  that  came  and  went, 
Revolving  on  its  tower  afar, 

Looked  through  the  doorway  of  the 
tent. 
While  outward,  over  sand-slopes  wet. 
The  lamp  flashed  down  its  yellow  jet 
On  the  long  wash  of  waves,  with  red  and 

green 
Tangles  of  weltering  weed    through  the 
white  foam-wreaths  seen. 

**  *  Sing  while  we  may,  —  another  day 
May  bring  enough  of  sorrow  ; '  —  thus 

Our  Traveller  in  his  own  sweet  lay. 
His  Crimean  camp-song,  hints  to  us," 
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The  lady  laid.    <"  So  let  it  be  ; 
Sing  08  a  sonff,**  exclaimed  all  three. 
Slie  tmiled :  "  I  can  but  manrel  at  your 

choice 
To  hear  our  poet's  words  through  my  poor 
borrowed  Toioe." 


Her  window  opens  to  the  bay, 
On  ^listening  light  or  misty  gray, 
And  there  at  dawn  and  set  of  day 

In  prayer  she  kneels. 
*'  Dear  Lonl  I  '*  she  saith,  *'  to  many  a  home 
From  wind  and  wave  the  wanderers  come  ; 
I  only  see  the  tossing  foam 

Of  stranger  keels. 

*'  Blown  out  and  in  by  summer  gales, 
The  stately  shi|)s,  with  crowded  sails, 
And  sailors  leaning  u'cr  their  rails. 

Before  me  glide  ; 
They  come,  th«^y  go,  but  nevermore. 
Spice-laden  from  the  Indian  shore, 
I  see  liis  swift-wingvd  Isidore 

The  waves  divide. 

**  O  Thou  f  with  whom  the  night  is  day 
And  one  the  near  and  far  away, 
Look  out  oil  yon  gray  waste,  and  say 

Where  UngerK  he. 
Alive,  perchance,  on  some  lone  beach 
Or  thirst V  isle  bcvoiid  the  reach 
Of  moil,  he  hears  the  mocking  speech 

Of  wiuil  ami  ttea. 

**  <)  dreoii  and  cnii'l  deep,  reveal 
The  iKuTi't  which  thy  wav«>H  conceal. 
And,  ye  wild  Kca-liirtls,  hither  wheel 

.And  tell  your  title. 
L(*t  winds  that  t(>.HMHl  hift  raven  hair 
A  inrsHji^'  fnnu  iny  lost  oiw  liear,  — 
S>uie  thought  of  me,  aluNt  fond  prayer 

Or  dyiuf;  wiiil ! 

*'  (\>ni(*,  with  your  dnsirient  tntth  shut  out 
Th«'  ffurn  that  haunt  me  rouiul  iilnrnt ; 

0  (iinI  !   I  caiiiiot  U'lir  this  doulit 

That  >titli'N  Im'utli. 
Till*  wor>t  i"*  IxtttT  that)  tin*  (]n>a«l  ; 
(tt\o  nir  hilt  Iravf  to  iiiiiiirii  my  drad 
.Vslci'p  ill  trti'^t  ami  hopi*,  tiiNti>ad 

Of  hff  ill  (hath  !*' 

It  iiiij;ht  haM*  Inm-ii  tin*  cvfrnii^  hn*(*zu 

1  hat  whi^|N'n-fl  111  the  garden  tn.*rs. 


It  miriit  have  been  the  ■ooiid  of  mm 

"ntat  roM  and  fell ; 
But,  with  her  heart,  if  not  her  ear. 
The  old  loved  vmee  she  aoamad  to 
"  I  wait  to  meet  thee  :  be  of  chear, 

ForallisweU!" 


The  sweet  voice  into  silence  went, 
A  silence  which  was  almost  paia 

As  throu£^  it  rolled  the  long  laneat, 
The  cadence  of  the  mournful  mai^ 

Glancing  his  written  pages  o*er. 

The  Reader  tried  his  part  once 


Leaving  the  land  of  hackmatack  and  siif 
For  Tiucan  valleys  glad  with  olive  and  vit 
vine. 

THE  BROTHER  OF  MERCY 

t 

[Suggested  by  rudinK  C.  E.  Ni 


PiKRo  LucA,  known  of  all  the  towa 
As  the  gray  porter  bv  the  Fitti  waU 
Where  the  noon  shadows  of  the  gardn 
fall. 
Sick  and  in  dolor,  waited  to  lay  d<»wB 
HiH  last  sail  burden,  and  beside  his  bmU 
The  barefoot  monk  of  La  Certoaa  Mt 

L^nseen,  in  square  and  blossoming  gsidi 

drifted. 
Soft  sunset   lights  through  green  Vsl  * 

Anio  sifted  ; 
Unheard,  l)elow  the  living  shuttles  skiftei 
Backward  and  forth,  and  wove,  in  lofe  i 

strife. 
In  niirtli  or  |Miin,  the  mottled  web  of  life 
But  when  nt  laitt  oaine  upward  fran  U 

Htreet 
Tinkle  of  liell  and  treat!  of  measured  fed 
The   sick    man  started,  strove  to   riie 

vain, 
Sinkinjr  Imck  heavily  with  a  moan  of  paii 
And  the  monk  said,'**  Ti<«  but  the  BtoUm 

IioinI 

Of  Mi*n'\  t^iiii;;  tut  Minn*  crniiMl  giH*d  : 
Tliftr  l»la<-k  manks  hy  the  paLict*-wall  I  !Wi 
Pirfo  ait-«w(>n'd  faiiitlv,  "  \Vw  is  nir  ! 

* 

Tlii^  da\  for  thr  ftrnt  time  in  fortv  ve. 
III  vain  thi'  In '11  liath  Miundfd  in  uiy 
Calling  m«*  witli  my  hirthrt'ii  of  thr 
Ii«');gar  and  princt»  alike,  to  Mimi*  new  tJ 
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pity,  —  haply  from  the  street 
wreteh  plague-strioken,  or,  with 
* 

the  quickened  ear  and  feverish 
in, 

lie  crowded  lazaretto's  floors, 
long  twilight  of  the  corridors, 
ing  arms  and  faces  full  of  pain. 
}  work  :  it  was  its  own  reward, 
inted  on  it  to  offset 
hich  are  many,  or  make  less  my 
t 

3  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; 
ow,  father,  it  has  come  to  be 
ng  years  so  much  a  part  of  me, 
>t  know  myself,  if  lacking  it, 
te  work  the  worker  too  would  die, 
place  some  other  self  would  sit 
4id,  —  what  matters,  if  not  I  ? 
J 's  over.    Woe  is  me  I "  —  "  My 

said  soothingly,  ''thy  work  is 

B  ; 

»re  as  a  servant,  but  the  g^est 

3u  enterest  thy  eternal  rest. 

tears,  no  sorrow  for  the  lost, 
;hy  perfect  bliss.     Thou  shalt  sit 
u 

hite  robes,  and  wear  a  golden 
vn 

d  forever."  —  Piero  tossed 
>pillow  :  "  Miserable  me  ! 
Dor  for  such  grand  company  ; 
would  be  too  heavy  for  this  gray 

and  God  for?ive  me  if  I  say 
i  hard  to  sit  there  night  and  day, 
age  in  the  Tribune,  doing  naught 
!  hard  hands,  that  all  my  Hfe  have 
ught, 

3ad  only,  but  for  pity's  sake, 
at  prayers :   I   could   not  keep 
ke, 
my  beads.     Mine  's  but  a  crazy 

th  the  saving,  if  all  else  be  dead, 
goes  to  heaven  without  a  heart, 
I  he  leaves  behind  his  better  part, 
fellow-men  :  the  worst  I  know 
0  good  to.  Will  death  change 
so 

U  sit  among  the  lazy  saints, 
deaf  ear  to  the  sore  complaints 
kat  suffer  ?    Why,  I  never  yet 
r  dog  in  the  strada  hard  beset, 
'laden  !    Must  I  rate  man  less 


Than  dog  or  ass,  in  holy  selfishness  ? 
Methinks  (Lord,  pardon,  if  the  thought  be 

sin  I) 
The  world  of  pain  were  better,  if  therein 
One's  heart  might  still  be  human,  and  de« 

sires 
Of  natural  pity  drop  upon  its  fires 
Some  coolingtears. 

Thereat  the  pale  monk  crossed 
His  brow,  and  muttering,  **  Madman  I  thou 

art  lost  I " 
Took  up  his  pyx  and  fled  ;  and,  left  alone, 
The  sick  man  closed  his  eyes  with  a  great 

groan 
That  sank  into  a  prayer,  "Thy  will  be 

done  I " 

Then  was  he  made  aware,  by  soul  or  ear, 
Of  somewhat  pure  and  holy  bending  o'er 

him, 
And  of  a  voice  like  that  of  her  who  bore 

him, 
Tender  and  most  compassionate  :  **  Never 

fear  I 
For  heaven  is  love,  as  God  himself  is  love  ; 
Thy  work  below  shall  be  thy  work  above." 
And  when  he  looked,  lol    in  the    stem 

monk's  place 
He  saw  the  shining  of  an  angel's  face  I 


The  Traveller  broke  the  pause.    **  I  've  seen 
The  Brothers  down  the  long  street  steal. 
Black,  silent,  masked,  the  crowd  between. 

And  felt  to  doff  my  hat  and  kneel 
With  heart,  if  not  with  knee,  in  prayer. 
For  blessings  on  their  pious  care." 
The  Reader  wiped  his  glasses  :    «  Friends 

of  mme, 
We  'U  try  our  home-brewed  next,  instead 
of  foreign  wine." 


THE  CHANGELING 

For  the  fairest  maid  in  Hampton 
They  needed  not  to  search. 

Who  saw  yoimg  Anna  Favor 
Come  walking  into  church,  — 

Or  bribg^g  from  the  meadows, 

At  set  of  harvest-day, 
The  frolic  of  the  blackbirds. 

The  sweetness  of  the  hay. 
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Now  the  weariest  of  all  mothers, 
The  saddest  two  yean*  bride, 

She  scowls  in  the  face  of  her  husband, 
And  spurns  her  child  aside. 

^  Rake  out  the  red  coals,  eoodman,  — 

For  there  the  child  shall  lie. 
Till  the  black  witch  comes  to  fetch  her 

And  both  up  chimney  fly. 

'*  It 's  ncTcr  my  own  little  daughter. 
It's  never  my  own,"  she  saia  ; 

**  The  witches  have  stolen  my  Anna, 
And  left  me  an  imp  instead. 

^  Oh,  fair  and  sweet  was  my  baby, 

Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  gold  ; 
But  this  IS  ugly  and  wrinkled. 

Cross,  and  cunning,  and  old. 

ft 

^  I  hate  the  touch  of  her  fingers, 

I  bate  the  feel  of  her  skin  ; 
It 's  not  the  milk  from  my  bosom. 

But  my  blood,  that  she  sucks  in. 

**  My  face  grows  sharp  with  the  torment ; 

Look  I  my  arms  are  skin  and  bone  I 
Rake  open  the  red  coals,  goodman. 

And  the  witch  shall  haTe  her  own. 

**  She  ni  come  when  she  hears  it  crjring. 
In  the  shape  of  an  owl  or  bat. 

And  she  HI  bring  us  our  darling  Anna 
In  pbu;e  of  her  screeching  brat." 

Then  the  goodman,  Ezra  Dalton, 
L«aid  his  hand  upon  her  head  : 

••  Thy  sorrow  is  great,  ()  woman  I 
I  sorrow  with  thee,"  he  said. 

**  The  paths  to  trouble  are  many. 

And  never  but  oue  Hurc  way 
Leads  out  to  the  light  beyond  it : 

My  poor  wife,  let  us  pray." 

Then  he  said  to  the  gn^at  All-Father, 
**  Tliy  daughter  \s  weak  and  blind  ; 

Let  her  sij^ht  coino  ba<*k,  mid  clothe  her 
Once  mure  in  her  right  iiiiud. 

**  IjetuX  her  out  of  thin  evil  nluulow. 

Out  of  thes<*  faucicH  wild  ; 
Let  the  holy  love  of  the  mother 

Turn  again  to  her  child. 
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Make  her  lips  like  tke  lips  of  liaiy 
Kissing  her  blessed  Son  ; 
Let  her  hands,  like  the  hands  of  Ji 
Rest  on  her  little  one. 

^  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  handmaid. 

Open  her  prison-door. 
And  thine  shall  be  all  the  glory 

And  praise  forevermore. 

Then  into  the  face  of  its  mother 
The  baby  looked  up  and  smiled  ; 

And  the  cloud  of  her  son!  waa  liftodt 
And  she  knew  her  little  child* 

A  beam  of  the  slant  west  snnahino 
Made  the  wan  face  almost  fair» 

Lit  the  blue  eyes'  patient  wonder 
And  the  rings  ot  pale  gold  bair. 

She  kissed  it  on  lip  and  forebead* 
She  kissed  it  on  cheek  and 

And  she  bared  her  snow-white 
To  the  lips  so  pale  and  thin. 


Oh,  fair  on  her  bridal  morning 
Was  the  maid  who  blushed  and 

But  fairer  to  Ezra  Dalton 
Looked  the  mother  of 


With  more  than  a  lover's 

He  stooped  to  her  worn  yoan|^  Caee^ 
And  the  nursing  child  and  the  mothcff 

He  folded  in  one  embraee. 

«" Blessed  be  God  I"  he  mormnrvd. 

"  Blessed  be  God  !"  she  said  ; 
**  For  I  see,  who  once  was  blindaJ,  — > 

I  li>-e,  who  once  was  dead. 

'*  Now  mount  and  ride,  my  goodi 
As  thou  lovest  thjr  own  soul  I 

Woe 's  me,  if  my  wicked  fandes 
Be  the  death  of  Goody  Cole  I  ** 

His  horse  he  saddled  and  bridled. 
And  into  the  night  rode  be. 

Now  through  the  great  Mack  w 
Now  by  the  white-beached 


He  rode  through  the  silent  clearings. 
He  came  to  the  ferry  wide. 

And  thrice  he  called  to  the  ***^*msn 
Asleep  on  the  other  aide. 
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He  set  his  horse  to  the  river. 
He  swam  to  Newbury  town, 

And  he  called  up  Justice  Sewall 
In  his  nightcap  and  his  gown. 

And  the  grave  and  worshipful  justice 

*  (Upon  whose  soul  be  peace  !) 
Set  his  name  to  the  jailer's  warrant 
For  Groodwif e  Cole's  release. 

Then  through  the  night  the  hoof-beats 
Went  sounding  like  a  flail ; 

And  Goody  Cole  at  cockcrow 
Came  forth  from  Ipswich  jail. 


**  Here  is  a  rhyme :  I  hardly  dare 

To  venture  on  its  thieme  worn  out ; 
What  seems  so  sweet  by  Doon  and  Ayr 

Sounds  simply  silly  hereabout ; 
And  pipes  by  lips  Arcadian  blown 
Are  only  tin  horns  at  our  own. 
Yet  still  the  muse  of  pastoral  walks  with 

us. 

While  Hosea  Biglow  sings,  our  new  Theoc- 
ritus." 

THE  MAIDS  OF  ATTITASH     ' 

Attitash,  an  Indian  word  signifying  **  huckle- 
berry," is  the  name  of  a  hurge  and  beautiful 
laJce  in  the  northern  mirt  of  Amesbury.  [In  a 
letter  to  Sir.  Fieldi,  Whittier  wrote :  *'  I  should 
like  to  show  thee  Attitaah,  as  it  is  as  pretty 
Ml  St.  Mary's  Lake  which  Wordsworth  sings, 
in  fact  a  great  deal  prettier.  The  glimpse  of 
the  Pawtnckaway  rang^  of  mountains  in  Not- 
ting^fi*"  seen  aeroes  it  is  very  fine,  and  it  has 
noble  groves  of  pines  and  maples  and  ash 

."I 


Ix  aky  and  wave  the  white  clouds  swam, 
And  the  blue  hills  of  Nottingham 

Through  gaps  of  leafy  green 

Across  the  lake  were  seen, 

When,  in  the  shadow  of  the  ash 
Thai  dreams  its  dream  in  Attitash, 

In  the  warm  summer  weather, 

Two  maidens  sat  together. 

Tbey  sat  and  watched  in  idle  mood 
Tbe  gleam  and  shade  of  lake  and  wood  ; 

Tl^  beach  the  keen  light  smote, 

llie  white  sail  of  a  boat ; 


Swan  flocks  of  lilies  shoreward  lying. 
In  sweetness,  not  in  music,  dying  ; 
Hardback,  and  virgin's-bower. 
And  white-spiked  dethra-flower. 

With  careless  ears  they  heard  the  plash 
And  breezy  wash  of  Attitash, 

The  wood-bird's  plaintive  cry, 

The  locust's  sharp  reply. 

And  teased  the  while,  with  playful  hand| 
The  shaggy  dog  of  Newfoundland, 

Whose  uncouth  frolic  spilled 

Their  baskets  berry-filled. 

Then  one,  the  beauty  of  whose  eyes 
Was  evermore  a  great  surprise. 

Tossed  back  her  queenly  head. 

And  lightly  laughmg,  said  : 

"  No  bridegroom's  hand  be  mine  to  hold 
That  is  not  lined  with  yellow  gold  ; 

I  tread  no  cottage-floor  ; 

I  own  no  lover  poor. 

"  My  love  must  come  on  silken  wings, 
With  bridal  lights  of  diamond  rings. 

Not  foul  with  kitchen  smirch. 

With  tallow-dip  for  torch." 

The  other,  on  whose  modest  head 
Was  lesser  dower  of  beauty  shed. 

With  look  for  home-hearths  meet. 

And  voice  exceeding  sweet. 

Answered,  "  We  will  not  rivals  be  ; 

Take  thou  the  gold,  leave  love  to  me  ;    ' 
Mine  be  the  cottage  small. 
And  thine  the  rich  man's  hall. 

**  1  know,  indeed,  that  wealth  is  good  ; 

But  lowly  roof  and  simple  food. 
With  love  that  hath  no  doubt, 
Are  more  than  gold  without." 

Hard  by  a  farmer  hale  and  young 
His  cradle  in  the  rye-field  swung. 
Tracking  the  yellow  plain 
With  windrows  of  ripe  grain. 

And  still,  whene'er  he  paused  to  whet 
His  scythe,  the  sidelong  glance  he  met 

Of  large  dark  eyes,  where  strove 

False  pride  and  secret  love. 
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Be  8troD|^,  young  mower  of  the  ^;ndii ; 
That  loTe  Bludl  OTennateh  disdmin, 

Its  instinots  soon  or  late 

The  heart  ihall  vindicate. 

In  hlonse  of  ffray,  with  fishing-rod. 
Half  screened  by  leayes,  a  stranger  trod 
The  margin  of  the  pond, 
Watching  the  group  bejond. 

The  supreme  hours  unnoted  come  ; 

Unfelt  the  turning  tides  of  doom  ; 
And  so  the  maids  laughed  on« 
Nor  dreamed  what  VtjfA  had  done,  — 


Nor  knew  the  step  was  Destiny's 
That  rustled  in  the  birchen  trees. 

As,  with  their  lives  forecast, 

Fi^er  and  mower  passed. 

Erelong  by  lake  and  rivulet  side 
The  summer  roses  paled  and  died. 

And  Autumn's  fingers  shed 

The  maple*8  leaves  of  red. 

Throu£^  the  long  gold-hazed  aftemooo, 
Alone,  but  for  the  divine  locm. 

The  partridge  in  the  brake. 

The  Dlack  duck  on  the  lake, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ash 
Sat  man  and  maid  by  Attitash  ; 

And  earth  and  air  made  room 

For  human  hearts  to  bloom. 

Soft  spread  the  carpets  of  the  sod. 
And  ncarlet-oak  and  gtilden-rod 

With  bluiihes  and  with  smiles 

Lit  up  the  fon*8t  aisles. 

The  mellow  light  tin*  Uke  aslant, 
The  p4*bbUMl  margiirH  ripple-chant 

Attempered  and  low-toiied. 

The  tender  mystery  owned. 

And  throiif^h  the  dream  the  lovers  dreamed 
8wcet  souikIh  utolt*  in  and  soft  lights 
fltn'amiNl  ; 

Tlio  stln^htllo  scH'iiicd  to  bless, 

The  iiir  was  a  cari'M. 

Not  Mhe  who  lightly  laughed  in  there, 
SVith  M-onifuI  tt»«i  of  midnight  hair, 

IltT  <hirk,  dinilainful  t*yeft, 

And  proud  lip  worldly-wise. 


Her  haughty-  vow  is  sfeHl 
Bat  all  Ae  dreamed  and  ooivetod 
Wears,  half  to  her  surprise. 
The  youthful  farmer's  gniae  I 

With  more  than  all  her  dd-time  pride 
She  walks  the  lye-fleld  at  hia  aide. 

Careless  of  cot  or  hall. 

Since  love  transfigures  alL 

Rich  beyond  dreams,  the  Tinfagfi  enwnd 
Of  life  IS  i^ained  ;  her  hands  have  fovad 

The  talisman  of  old 

That  changes  all  to  gold. 

While  she  who  could  for  love 
With  all  its  elittering  accidenta. 
And  trust  her  heart  alone. 
Finds  love  and  gold  her  own. 

What  wealth  can  buy  or  art  can  Imfld 
Awaits  her  ;  but  her  cup  is  filled 

Even  now  unto  the  brim  ; 

Her  world  is  love  and  him  I 


The  while  he  heard,  the  Bodk-maa  dn 

A  length  of  make-believing  fiace. 
With     smothered     miaehie?     laagUi 
through  : 
**  Why,  you  shall  sit  in  Ramaay's  plae 
And,  with  hiii  Cientle  Shepherd,  keep 
On  Yankee  hills  immortal  sheepi. 
While  love-lorn  swains  and  maida  the  •■ 

beyond 
Hold  dreamy  tryst  around  yoor  hack! 
bcrr}*-poiid.*' 

The  Traveller  kughed  :  •«  Sir  GalabHl 
Singing  of  love  the  Trouvetv'a  lav  I 
How  should  he  know  the  bltadfold  lad 
From  one  of  Vulcan's  forge-boya  ?  **  - 
"  Nay, 
He  better  sees  who  stands  oataide 
Than  they  who  in  proceasicm  ride,** 
The   lieader  answt'red  :    **  selectmes   ai 

squire 
Miss,  while  thev  make,  the  show  that  wa* 
hiile  folks  admire. 

*'  Here  is  a  i^-ihl  tale  of  the  North, 
( >ur  tnivi*ll<*<l  friend  will  own  as  oae 

Fit  for  a  Norland  Christmas  health 
And  lips  of  Christian  Andersen. 


KALLUNDBORG   CHURCH 
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They  tell  it  in  the  TaUeys  green 
Of  Uie  &ir  island  he  has  seen, 
Low  lying  off  the  pleasant  Swedish  shore, 
Washed  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  watched  by 
ELnnore." 


KALLUNDBORG  CHURCH 

«*TtoitiI]e,1»niinint 
Imorgen  komiiisr  Fin, 
Fa*6r  din. 
Of  gl'er  dig  Bkbeni  Biuures  Oine  oghjerte  at  l«ge  mad  t  ** 

Zealand  Bhyme, 

**  Build  at  Kallundborg  by  the  sea 
A  church  as  stately  as  church  may  be, 
And  there  shalt  thou  wed   my  daughter 

fair," 
Said  the  Lord  of  Nesvek  to  Esbem  Snare. 

And  the  Baron  laughed.     But  £sbem  said, 
**  Thoogh  I  lose  my  soul,  I  will  Helva  wed  ! " 
And  off  he  strode,  in  hiis  pride  of  will. 
To  the  Troll  who  dwelt  in  Ulshoi  MIL 

*'  Build,  O  Troll,  a  church  for  me 
At  Kallundborg  by  the  mighty  sea ; 
Build  it  stately,  and  build  it  fair, 
Build  it  quickly,*'  said  Esbem  Snare. 

But  the  sly    Dwarf  said,  <'No  work  is 

wroufht 
By  Trolls  of  the  Hills,  O  man,  for  nau^^ht. 
What  wilt  thou  give  for  thy  church  so  fair  ?  " 
^  Set  thy  own  price,"  quoth  £sbem  Snare. 

*  When  Kallundborg  church  is  builded  well, 
Hkhi  must  the  name  of  its  builder  tell. 
Or  thy  heart  and  thy  eyes  must  be  my 

boon.'' 
•*  Build,"  said  Esbem,  **  and  build  it  soon." 

Bj  night  and  by  day  the  Troll  wrought 

on  ; 
He  hewed  the  timbers,  he  piled  the  stone  ; 
Bat  day  by  day,  as  the  walls  rose  fair, 
Darker  and  sadder  grew  Esbem  Snare. 

He  listened  by  night,  he  watched  by  day, 
He  sought  and  uiought,  but  he  dared  not 

In  Tain  he  called  on  the  Elle-maids  shy, 
And  the  Neck  and  the  Nis  gave  no  reply. 

Of  his  eyil  bargain  far  and  wide 

A  rumor  ran  through  the  country-side  ; 


And  Helva  of  Nesvek,  young  and  fair. 
Prayed  for  the  soul  of  Esbem  Snare. 

And  now  the  church  was  wellnigh  done  ; 

One  pillar  it  lacked,  and  one  alone  ; 

And  the  grim  Troll  muttered,  "  Fool  thou 

art  I 
To-morrow  gives  me  thy  eyes  and  heart  I " 

By  Kallundborg  in  black  despair, 
Through  wood  and  meadow,  walked  Esbem 

Snare, 
Till,   worn  and   weary,   the    strong    man 

sank 
Under  the  birches  on  Ulshoi  bank. 

At  his  last  day's  work  he  heard  the  Troll 
Hammer  and  delve  in  the  quarry's  hole  ; 
Before   him   the  church  stood  large   and 

fair : 
**  I  have  buUded  my  tomb,"  said  Esbem 

Snare. 

And  he  closed  his  eyes  the  sight  to  hide. 
When  he  heard  a  lie^ht  step  at  his  side  : 
**  O  Esbem  Snare  !     a  sweet  voice  said, 
^*  Would  I  might  die  now  in  thy  stead  I  " 

With  a  grvLsp  by  love  and  by  fear  made 

strong. 
He  held  her  fast,  and  he  held  her  long  ; 
With  the  beating  heart  of  a  bird  afeard. 
She  hid  her  face  in  his  flame-red  beard. 

"  O  love  !  "  he  cried,  "  let  me  look  to-day 
In  thine  eyes  ere  mine  are  plucked  away  ; 
Let  me  hold  thee  close,  let  me  feel  thy 

heart 
Ere  mine  by  the  Troll  is  torn  apart  I 

**  I  sinned,  O  Helva,  for  love  of  thee  ! 
Pray  that  the  Lord  Christ  pardon  me  ! " 
But  fast  as  she  prayed,  and  faster  stUl, 
Hammered  the  Troll  in  Ulshoi  hill. 

He  knew,  as  he  wrought,  that  a  loving 

heart 
Was  somehow  baffling  his  e\dl  art ; 
For  more  than  spell  of  Elf  or  Troll 
Is  a  maiden's  prayer  for  her  lover's  souL 

And  Esbem  listened,  and  caught  the  sound 
Of  a  Troll-wife  singing  underground  : 
"  To-morrow  comes  Fine,  father  thine  : 
Lie  stiU  and  hush  thee,  baby  mine  ! 
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M  Lie  ttUl,  my  darliDg !  next  sunrise 
Thou  'It  play  with  Esbem  Snare's  heart  and 

eyes  I " 
•*  Ho  I  ho  ! "  quoth  Esbem,  **ia  that  your 

game? 
Thanks    to    the  Troll-wife,  I    know   his 

name  I" 

The  Troll  he  heard  him,  and  hurried  on 
To  Kallundborg  church  with  the  lacking 

stone. 
''Too  kte.  Gaffer  Finel"  cried  Esbem 

Snare; 
And  Troll  and  pillar  vanished  in  air  I 

That  night  the  hanresters  heard  the  sound 

Of  a  woman  sobbing  underground, 

And  the  voice  of  the  HiU-TroU  loud  with 

blame 
Of  the  careless  singer  who  told  his  name. 

Of  the  Troll  of  the  Church  they  sing  the 

rune 
By  the  Northern  Sea  in  the  harvest  moon ; 
And  the  fishers  of  Zealand  hear  him  still 
Scolding  his  wife  in  Ulshoi  hill. 

And  seaward  over  its  groves  of  birch 
Still  looks  the  tower  of  Kallundborg  church, 
Where,  first  at  its  altar,  a  wedded  pair. 
Stood  Helva  of  Nesvek  and  Esbem  Snare  I 


«What,"  asked  the  Traveller,  « would 
our  sires. 
The  old  Norse  story-tellers,  say 
Of  sun-graved  pictures,  ocean  wires, 

And  smoking  steamboats  of  to-day  ? 
And  this  ()  lady,  by  your  leave, 
Ret'Hll.H  yuur  song  of  yester  eve  : 
Pray,  lot  uh  luive   that  Cable-hymn  once 

wion».** 
"  Hear,  hear  !  *'   the  Rook-nian  cried,  ''the 
la<lv  has  the  floor. 

*•  Tlie«e  noisy  waves  1h*1ow  perhaps 

To  Mitch  11  stniin  will  I«*n(i  th«Mr  ear. 
With  •Miftrr  voii'f  :in<l  lijjhtor  lapHo 

Coiiu*  ft«':iliii);  up  tilt*  Miiuis  u>  hear. 
And  wluit  thfv  once  n'fiiM*d  to  do 
For  ul<l  Kinj;  Kiiiit  n<vonl  to  you. 
Nav,  fvt*n  th«*  Hsh«*H  nhall  your  listeners  lie. 
As  uni'c,  th<*  Ic^Mul  niiu,  they  heard  8t. 
Anthony.*'  > 


THE  CABLE  HYMll 

O  LOWBLT  bar  of  Trimty, 

O  dreary  shores,  give  ear  I 
Lean  down  unto  the  white-lipped  na 

The  voice  of  God  to  hear  I 

From  world  to  world  His  eonrieiB  fly. 
Thought-winged  and  shod  iHth  fin ; 

The  angel  of  ms  stormy  ikr 
Rides  down  the  sunken  wive. 

What  saith  the  heiald  of  the  Lotd? 

"  The  world*s  long  strife  is  done  ; 
Close  wedded  by  that  mystie  eofld» 

Its  continents  are  one. 

"  And  one  in  heart,  as  one  in  blood* 

Shall  all  her  peoples  be  ; 
The  hands  of  human  brotherliood 

Are  clasped  beneath  the  see. 


"  Through  Orient  seaa.  o'er  Alne*e 
And  Asian  mountains  borne. 

The  vigor  of  the  Northern  brain 
Shall  nerve  the  worid  oot^ 


"  From  clime  to  clime,  froin  shore 
Shall  thrill  the  magie  thread  ; 

The  new  Prometheus  steals  ooee 
The  fire  that  wakes  the  dead." 


Throb  on,  strong  pulse  of  thonder  I 
From  answering  beach  to  beooh  ; 

Fuse  nations  in  thy  kindlv  heat. 
And  melt  the  chains  of  eaeh  I 

Wild  terror  of  the  sky  above. 
Glide  tamed  and  dumb  below  I 

Bear  gently,  Ocean^s  earrier-doir% 
Thy  errands  to  and  fro. 

Weave  on,  swift  shuttle  of  the  L4iid, 

Beneath  the  deep  so  far. 
The  bridal  robe  of  earth's  aecoid» 

The  funeral  shroud  of  war ! 


For  lo  !  th«*  fall  uf  (X*f*an*»  wall 
SiNU'e  intM'ki'd  and  time  outrun ; 

And  ruiiiid  the  world  the  thought  of  all 
Is  as  the  thought  of  one  1 


Tlie  \HAon  unite,  the  zones  agree, 
llie  toiigiioA  of  striving 
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As  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

Tbe  Christ  is  whisperin|^,  Peace  I 


**  Glad  jraophecy  I  to  this  at  last," 

The  B^der   said,  ''shall  all  things 
come. 
Forgotten  be  the  bugle's  blast. 

And  battie-mnsic  of  the  drum. 
A  little  while  the  world  may  run 
Its  old  mad  way,  with  needle-g^ 
And  irondad,  but  truth,  at  last,  shall  reign  : 
The  cradle-song  of  Clurist  was  never  sung 
in  Tain! 

Shifting  his  scattered  papers,  **  Here," 
He  said,  as  died  the  ffuint  applause, 
**  Is  something  that  I  found  last  year 
Down  on  the  island  known  as  Orr's. 
I  had  it  ^m  a  fair-haired  girl 
Who,  oddly,  bore  the  name  of  Pearl, 
(As  if  by  some  droll  freak  of  circumstance,) 
Classic,  or  wellnigh  so,  in  Harriet  Stowe's 


romance. 
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What  flecks  the  outer  gray  beyond 

The  sundown's  golden  trail  ? 
The  iHiite  flash  of  a  sesrbird's  wing. 

Or  gleam  of  slantine  sail  ? 
Let  young  eyes  watch  mm  Neck  and  Point, 

And  sea-worn  elders  pray,-— 
The  ghost  of  what  was  once  a  ship 

Is  sailing  up  the  bay  ! 

From  gray  sea-fog,  from  icy  drift. 

From  peril  and  from  pain. 
The  home-bound  fisher  greets  thy  lights, 

O  hiu^red-harbored  Maine  I 
But  many  a  keel  shall  seaward  turn. 

And  many  a  sail  outstand, 
When,  tall  and  white,  the  Dead  Ship  looms 

Against  the  dusk  of  land. 

She  rounds  the  headland's  bristling  pines  ; 

She  threads  the  isle-set  bay  ; 
No  spur  of  breeze  can  speed  her  on, 

Nor  ebb  of  tide  delay. 
Old  men  still  walk  the  Isle  of  Orr 

Who  tell  her  date  and  name, 
Old  shipwrights  sit  in  Freeport  yards 

Who  hewed  her  oaken  frame. 


What  weary  doom  of  baffled  quest. 

Thou  sad  sea^-ghost,  is  thine  ? 
What  makes  thee  in  the  haunts  of  home 

A  wonder  and  a  sign  ? 
No  foot  is  on  thy  silent  deck. 

Upon  thy  helm  no  hand  ; 
No  ripple  hath  the  soundless  wind 

That  smites  thee  from  the  land  I 

For  neyer  comes  the  ship  to  port, 

Howe'er  the  breeze  may  be  ; 
Just  when  she  nears  the  waiting  shore 

She  drifts  aran  to  sea. 
No  tack  of  sail,  nor  turn  of  helm, 

Nor  sheer  of  veering  side  ; 
Stem-fore  she  drives  to  sea  and  night. 

Against  the  wind  and  tide. 

In  vain  o'er  Harpswell  Neck  the  star 

Of  evening  gmdes  her  in  ; 
In  vain  for  her  the  lamps  are  lit 

Within  thy  tower,  Seguiu  I 
In  vain  the  harbor-boat  shall  hail, 

In  vain  tbe  pilot  call ; 
No  hand  shall  reef  her  spectral  sail. 

Or  let  her  anchor  fall. 

Shake,  brown  old  wives,  with  dreary  joy, 

Your  gray-head  bints  of  ill ; 
And,  over  sick-beds  whispering  low, 

Your  prophecies  fulfil. 
Some  home  amid  yon  birchen  trees 

Shall  drape  its  door  with  woe  ; 
And  slowly  where  the  Dead  Ship  sails, 

The  burial  boat  shall  row  I 

From  Wolf  Neck  and  from  Flying  Point, 

From  island  and  from  main, 
From  sheltered  cove  and  tided  creek. 

Shall  glide  tbe  funeral  train. 
The  dead-boat  with  the  bearers  four. 

The  mourners  at  her  stem,  — 
And  one  shall  go  the  silent  way 

Who  shall  no  more  return  I 

And  men  shall  sigh,  and  women  weep, 

Whose  dear  ones  pale  and  pine, 
And  sadly  over  sunset  seas 

Await  the  ghostly  sign. 
They  know  not  that  its  sails  are  filled 

By  pity's  tender  breath, 
Nor  see  the  Angel  at  the  helm 

Who  steers  the  Ship  of  Death  V 
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**  Chill  M  A  down-eait  lireeu  should  be,** 
The  Book-man  said.    ^  A  ghostlj  tooeh 
The  legend  has.    I  'm  glad  to  see 

Your  fljin^  Yankee  beat  the  Dntoh.^ 
**  Well,  here  is  something  of  the  sort 
Which  one  midsummer  day  I  caught 
In  Narragansett  Bay,  for  lack  of  fish.'^ 
«We  wut,"  the  TraTeller  said;  "serve 
hot  or  oold  your  dish." 


THE  PALATINE 

Bfeek  Island  in  Long  Island  Sound,  called 
by  the  TnHisns  Maniaees,  the  isle  of  the  little 
god,  was  the  scene  of  a  tragic  Jncident  a  hnn- 
ored  y< 


or  more  Sffo,  wh«n  The  Palatine,  an 
emigrant  ship  bound  for  Philadelphia,  diiTen 
off  its  oonn«,  came  upon  the  coast  at  this  point. 
A  mutiny  on  board,  fulloired  by  an  inhuman 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  crew,  had  brought 
the  unhi4>py  paaaengen  to  the  veige  of  starra- 
tion  and  madiieiM.  Tradition  says  that  wreck- 
ers on  shore,  after  rescuing  all  but  one  of  the 
surviTors,  set  fire  to  the  yeasel,  which  was  driven 
out  to  sea  before  a  gale  which  had  sprung  up. 
Every  twelvemonth,  according  to  the  same  traoi- 
tion,  the  spectacle  of  a  ship  on  fire  is  visible  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

Leagues  north,  as  fly  the  gull  and  auk, 
Point  Judith  watches  with  eye  of  hawk  ; 
Leagues  south,  thy   beacon  flames,  Mon- 
Uukl 

Lonely  and  wind-shorn,  wood-forsaken. 
With  n<*ver  a  trve  for  Spring  to  waken, 
For  trvHt  of  lovers  or  farewells  taken. 

Circled  by  waters  that  never  freeie. 
Beaten  by  billow  and  swept  by  breeze, 
Lieth  the  island  of  Manisees, 

Set  at  the  month  of  the  Sound  to  hold 
The  const  lights  up  on  itit  turret  old. 
Yellow  with  mowi  and  sea-fog  mould. 

Dreary  the  land  when  gust  and  sleet 
At  itH  (looRt  and  windowH  howl  and  )>rat. 
And  WinttT  laughs  at  its  firi'S  of  |M*»t  I 

But    in    flunnncr    time,    when    pool    and 

|>ond. 
Held  in  the  laps  of  valleys  f(»nd. 
Art*  blue  as  the  glimpses  of  sea  beyond  ; 


When  the  hills  are  iwwt  witii  Um 

rose, 
And,  hid  in  the  warm,  soft  dells,  luielQit 
Flowers  the  mainland  raiely  knows  ; 

When  boats  to  their  momiiur  fishing  go^ 
And,  held  to  the  wind  and  uanting  low. 
Whitening  and  darkening  the  snndl  sa 
show,  — 

Then  is  that  lonely  island  fair  ; 

And  the  pale  health-eeeker  flndeth  theie 

The  wine  of  life  in  its  pleasant  air. 

No  greener  valleys  the  sun  invite. 
On  smoother  beaches  no  searbirds  light. 
No    blue    waves    shatter    to    foam  mo 
white  I 

There,  circling  ever  their  narrow  range. 
Quaint  tradition  and  legend  strange 
live  on  unchallenged,  and  know  nochaag 

Old  wives  spinning  their  webs  of  tow. 

Or  rocking  weirdly  to  and  fro 

In  and  out  of  the  peat's  dull  glow. 


And  old  men  mending  their  nets  of  i 
Talk  together  of  dream  and  sign. 
Talk  of  the  lost  ship  Palatine,  — 


The  ship  that,  a  hundred  years  before, 
Freighted  deep  with  its  goodly  stoce. 
In  the  gales  of  the  equinox  went 


The  ea)*er  islanders  one  by 
Counted  the  shots  of  her  signal  gnn. 
And  heard  the  crash  when  she  arove  ii| 
on  I 

Into  the  teeth  of  death  she  sped  : 
(May  God  forgive  the  hawU  that  fed 
The  false  lights  over  the  rocky  Head  I) 

O  men  and   brothers !  what   sights  w 

then* ! 
White  upturned  faces,  hands  stretchtci 

pmyer  ! 
Whcrt*  WHVCJi  had  pity,  could  ye  not 


I><)wn  swooped  the  wreckers,  like  bin^ 

prvy 
Tcaniif;  tilt*  heart  of  the  ship  away. 
.And  the  dead  liad  never  a  word  to  say-- 
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Audi   then,   with   gfaastlj    Bhimmer    and 

chin6 
O  v^r  the  rodks  and  the  seething  briney 
Tbie J  homed  the  wreck  of  the  Pahitine. 

lift     thmr  ornel  hearts,  as  they  homeward 
sped, 

sea  and  the  rocks  are  dumb,"  they 
said: 
11  be  no  reckoning  with  the  dead." 


fivafc  the  year  went  round,  and  when  once 

more 
Alowig  their  foam-white  onrres  of  shore 
Tb^y  heard  the  line-storm  rave  and  roar, 

fierl&old  I  again,  with  shimmer  and  shine, 
O'v^ftr  the  rocks  and  the  seething  brine, 
"Rn^  flsming  wreck  of  the  Palatine  I 

Soy  hafHj  in  fitter  words  than  these, 
^J^^ndinff  their  nets  on  their  patient  knees, 
^bey  tell  the  legend  of  Manisees. 

Kor>  looks  nor  tones  a  doabt  betray  ; 
~'*I^   if  known   to  us   all,"   they  quietly 
^  lay ; 

**  ▼Ve  too  have  seen  it  in  our  day." 

^  tliere,  then,  no  death  for  a  word  once 
spoken? 
,       ^^  never  a  deed  bat  left  its  token 
\      Written  on  tables  never  broken  ? 

^  the  elements  subtle  reflections  give  ? 
^  Mtores  of  aU  the  ages  live 
^^  Ifatare's  infinite  negative, 

^2^idi,  half  in  sport,  in  malice  half, 

°*^   ihows   at   times,    with   shudder    or 

p.        iMgh, 

^■■■ntom  and  shadow  in  photograph  ? 

!^  itill,  on  many  a  moonless  night, 
'^><Qin  Sdugston  Head  and  &om  Montauk 

^^  spectre  kindles  and  bums  in  sight. 

r  ^^  low  and  dim,  now  clear  and  higher, 
f^  im  the  terrible  Ghost  of  Fire, 
^''t  alowly  sinking,  the  flames  expire. 

^  ^He  wiM  Sound  skippers,  though  skies 
liefine^ 


Beef  their  sails  when  they  see  the  sign 
Of  the  blazing  wreck  of  we  Palatine  I 


»f 


**  A  fitter  tale  to  scream  than  sing,* 
The  Book-man  said.    **  Well,  fam 
then," 
The  Beader  answered,  "  on  the  wing 

The  sea-birds  shriek  it,  not  for  men. 
But  in  the  ear  of  wave  and  breeze  ! " 
The  Traveller  mused  : ''  Tour  Manisees 
Is  fairy-land  :  ofF  Narragansett  shore 
Who  ever  saw  the  isle  or  heard  its  name 
before? 

«  T  is  some  strange  land  of  Flyaway, 

Whose  dreamy  shore  the  ship  beguUes, 
St.  Brandan's  in  its  sea-mist  grav. 

Or  sunset  loom  of  Fortunate  Isles  I " 
"  No  ghost,  but  solid  turf  and  rock 
Is  the  good  island  known  as  Block," 
The  Beader  said.     ''For  beauty  and  for 

ease 
I  chose  its  Indian  name,  soft-flowing  Mani- 
sees! 

**  But  let  it  pass  ;  here  is  a  bit 

Of  unrhymed  story,  with  a  hint 
Of  the  old  preaching  mood  in  it, 

The  sort  of  sidelong  moral  squint 
Our  friend  objects  to,  which  hss  grown, 
I  fear,  a  habit  of  my  own. 
*T  was  written  when  the  Asian  plague  drew 

near. 
And  the  land  held  its  breath  and  paled 
with  sudden  fear." 


ABRAHAM  DAVENPORT 

The  famous  Dark  Day  of  New  England,  May 
19,  1780,  was  a  physical  puzzle  for  many  years 
to  our  ancestors,  bat  its  occorrenoe  brought 
something  more  than  philosophical  speculation 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  through  it. 
The  incident  of  Colonel  Abraham  Davenport*s 
sturdy  protest  is  a  matter  of  history. 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 
With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people 

sent 
Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 
And  so,  from  a  brown  homestead,  where  the 

Sound 
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Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  MianaSy 
Waved  over  bv  the  woods  of  KippowamSy 
And  hallowed  bj  pure  lives  and  tranquil 

dvaths, 
Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councib  of  the  State 
Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

T  was  on  a  May-daj  of  the  far  old  Tear 
Seventeen  hundred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Over  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 
Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of^noon, 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  ni^t 
In  dav  of  wmch  the  Norland  sagas  tell,  — 
The  Iwilight  of  the  Gods.    The  low-hung 

sky 
Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where 

its  rim 
Was  fringed  with  a  dull  glow,  like  that 

which  climbs 
The  crater*s  sides  from  the  red  hell  below. 
Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard 

fowlft 
Roosted  ;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and  looked  homeward  ;  bats  on 

leathern  wings 
Flitted  abroad  ;  the  souuds  of  labor  died  ; 
Men  prayed,  and   women  wept ;  all  ears 

grew  shaqi 
To  hear  the  doom -blast  of  the  trumpet 

shatter 
The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of 

Christ 
Might  look   from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as 

he  looke<l 
A  loving  guest  at  Bt'thany,  but  stem 
As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  uld  State  House,  dim 

aM  ghoKt^ 

Sat  the  Uw^ivrrs  <if  Conni'i'ticut, 

Trembling  iN'iieath  their  leginlative  robes. 

*•  It  is  thr  litmrs  (in^at  Day  !     I^t  us  ad- 

•     ft 

joum, 

Some  said  ;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  ai*cord. 

All  cycH  wrre  turned  tu  .Vbraliam  Daven- 

|iort. 
He  ntsc.  hIuw  cliMiving  with  bin  fftt-mly  voice 
TIm'  iiitolmiMt'  hu«.h.     •'  'Iliirt  well  niav  be 
T\\v    I)a\    i>f   til  111};!  I  It*  lit  which    the  world 

aw:iit<«  : 
Diit  1n'  it  S(i  nr  iii>t,  1  niily  know 
My  pn>M*iit  (lilt  V,  and  my  Ltml's  roiniiiand 
Tfi  cM'i'iiitv  till  II*-  rnuii*.     Sii  at  th<'  imimI 
When-  ]I«'  hatli  M*t  iiiv  in  lli>«  pniv iileucc, 


I  choose,  for  one,  to  naei  Him 

face, — 
Xo  faithleis  senrant  IriglileBed  fmi 

task, 
But  ready  when  the  Lofd  of  the 

calls ; 
And  therefore,  with  all  reverenee,  I 

say, 
Let  God  do  His  work,  we  will 

ours. 
BriDg  in  the  c««Ue.."    And  tbey 

them  m. 


li 
■T 


Then  by  the  flaring  lighU  the 

read. 
Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaking 
An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 
The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries. 

upon 
Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  DaTcapott. 
Straight  to  the  question,  with  no  flg«ice  W 

speech 
Save  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not  wiikoot 
The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man : 
His  awe-struck  coUeagnes  listening  nO  tkt 

while. 
Between  the  pauses  of  his  argument. 
To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  G«4 
Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of 


And  there  he  stands  in  memory  to  this 
day, 
Erect,  self-poised,  a  rugged  faee,  half  sem 
Against  the  background  of  unnataml  daik. 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  paas. 
That  simple  duty  hath  no  plaoe  for 


I 


He  ceased  :  just  then  the  ocean 

To  lift  a  half-faced  moon  in  aigbt ; 
And,    shore  •  ward,    o*er     tlw 
gleamed, 

From  crest  to  crest,  a  line  of  light. 
Such  as  of  old,  with  solemn  awe, 
Tlie  fishen  by  (lennesarrt  saw. 
When  drv-shod*  oVr  it  walked  the  Son  W 

(■(h1. 
Tracking  the  waven  with  light  where *rr  kn 
sandaLi  trutl. 


SiltMitly  ft»r  a  >paoe  eacli  <*ye 

I'lMin  t)iat  Hiidden  glory  tururti 
Co4il  fnnn  the  laud  the  brreio  blei 


fcy. 
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The  tent-ropes  flapped,  tbe  long  beach 
ofaQmed 
Its  wares  to  foam  ;  on  either  hand 
Wretched,  far  as  sight,  the  hills  of  sand  ; 
Wiih  bays  of  marsh,  and  capes  of  bush 

and  tree, 
Thd  wood's  black  shore-line  loomed  beyond 
the  meadowy  sea. 

The  lady  rose  to  leave.    '*  One  song, 
Or  hymn,"  they  urged,   "before  we 
part" 
And  she,  with  lips  to  which  belong 

Sweet  intuitions  of  all  art, 
Graye  to  the  winds  of  night  a  strain 
Which  they  who  heard  would  hear  again  ; 
And  to  her  Toice  the  solemn  ocean  lent, 
Touching  its  harp  of  sand,  a  deep  accom- 
paniment. 


THE   WORSHIP  OF  NATURE 

The  harp  at  Nature's  advent  strung 

Has  never  ceased  to  play  ; 
^le  song  the  stars  of  morning  sung 

Has  never  died  away. 

And  prayer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 

By  all  things  near  and  far  ; 
^le  ocean  looketh  up  to  heaven. 

And  mirrors  every  star. 

Ili  waves  are  kneeling  on  the  strand. 

As  kneels  the  human  knee, 
Hieir  white  locks  bowing  to  the  sand, 

Tlie  priesthood  of  the  sea  I 

Thmr  poor  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 
Tneir  sifts  of  pearl  they  bring, 

And  all  Uie  listening  hills  of  earth 
Take  up  the  song  they  sing. 

The  green  earth  sends  her  incense  up 
from  many  a  mountain  shrine  ; 

Erom  folded  leaf  and  dewj  cup 
Sbeponzs  her  sacred  wine. 


The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 
Rise  white  as  wines  of  prayer  ; 

The  altar-curtains  of  the  hills 
Are  sunset's  purple  air. 

The  winds  with  hymns  of  praise  are  loud^ 

Or  low  with  sobs  of  pain,  — 
The  thunder-orgau  of  the  cloud, 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 

With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed 

The  twilight  forest  grieves, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch. 

Its  transept  earth  and  air, 
The  music  of  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  a  prayer. 

So  Nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began, 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 


The  singer  ceased.  The  moon's  white  rays 
Fell  on  the  rapt,  still  face  of  her. 
*'AUah  U  Allah!  He  hath  praise 

From  all  things,"  said  the  Traveller. 
^  Oft  from  the  desert's  silent  nights, 

And  mountain  hymns  of  sunset  lights. 
My  heart  has  felt  rebuke,  as  in  his  tent 
The   Moslem's    prayer    has    shamed    my 
Christian  knee  unbent." 

Hepaused,  and  lo  !  far,  faint,  and  slow 
Tne  bells  in  Newbury's  steeples  tolled 
The  twelve  dead  hours  ;  the  lamp  burned 
low ; 
The  singer  sought  her  canvas  fold. 
One  sadly  said,  '*  At  break  of  day 
We  strike  our  tent  and  so  our  way." 
But  one  made  answer  cheenly,  *'  Never  fear, 
Well  pitch  this  tent  of  ours  in  type  an> 
other  year.** 
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TO  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON 

[Reftd  at  the  CaBTentioD  whieh  fonned  the 
Aiii«iioaii  Anti-SlftTery  Sooiety,  in  Philadel- 
phiA,  DeoMnber,  1833.] 

Champion  of  those  who  gttmn  beneath 

OppreMion's  iron  hand : 
In  view  of  penury,  hate,  and  death, 

I  aee  thee  fearleas  stand. 
Still  bearing  up  thj  loftj  brow. 

In  the  steadfast  strength  of  truth. 
In  manhood  sealing  well  the  yow 

And  promiM  of  thy  jouth. 

Go  on,  for  thou  hast  chosen  well ; 

On  in  the  strength  of  God  I 
Long  as  one  human  heart  sliall  swell 

Beneath  the  tyrant's  rod. 
Speak  in  a  slumbering  nation's  ear, 

As  thou  hast  ever  spoken, 
Until  the  dead  in  sin  shall  hear, 

The  fetter's  link  be  broken  I 

I  love  thee  with  a  brother's  love, 

I  feel  my  pulfies  thrill, 
To  mark  toy  spirit  soar  above 

The  cloud  ot  human  ill. 
My  heart  hath  leaped  to  answer  thine. 

And  echo  back  thy  words. 
As  leajM  the  warrior's  at  the  ^hine 

And  flash  of  kindred  swords  I 

They  tell  me  thou  art  msh  and  vain, 

A  searchi»r  aft4*r  fame  ; 
That  thou  art  striving  but  to  gain 

A  long-emluring  nanu* ; 
That  thou  hiist  ncrvtsl  the  Afric's  hand 

And  Ht<*rlc4i  tht*  Afric*H  h«*art, 
To  flhnkf*  ulitft  liiH  v«>n^>ful  brand. 

And  rfu«l  )li^  rliain  apart. 

Have  I  not  known  tlioo  well,  and  read 

Thy  mif^hty  pur|M»MJ  Um^  ? 
Au<l  w»t4-ii«'d  tlif  trials  which  have  nuulc 

Tliy  huuiiUi  apirit  htrung  7 


And  shall  the  sUndeier^s  demoB  kmll 

Avail  with  one  like  me. 
To  dim  the  sunshine  of  mj  laitii 

And  earnest  tmst  in  thee  ? 

Go  on,  the  dagger's  point  may  glaie 

Amid  thy  pathway's  gloom  ; 
The  fate  which  sternly  thieateiii  tknt 

Is  glorious  martyrdom  I 
Then  onward  with  a  martyr's  Mai ; 

And  wait  thy  sure  reward 
When  man  to  man  no  more  shall  kiid 

And  Grod  alone  be  Lord  I 


TOUSSAINT   L'OUVERTURl 

Tonssaint  L'Ouvertore,  the  blaek  fkk 
of  IIayti«  was  a  slave  on  the  i^^-^^^^ 
LiberlM.**  belunging  to  M.  Bayoo.  WW 
rijiinic  of  the  negruoi  took  plaee,  ia 
Toussaint  refused  to  join  them  aatil  hi 
aided  M.  liayou  and  his  family  to  cscb] 
Baltimore.  The  white  man  had  dmoomt 
ToujHiaint  many  noble  aoalities,  aad  ha 
strufteil  him  in  some  of  the  fint  bfaad 
e<luoMtion ;  and  the  preserration  of  his  lil 
owin^^  to  the  n^^v  s  gratitude  for  dus  ! 
nem. 

In  ITIC,  TouflMunt  L*OaTertiii«  wai 
pointe<l.  by  the  French  fCoreniniMit,  Gal 
in-Chief  of  the  anui(*a  of  Sc  Domsaco,  ai 
nuch.  Kii^ned  the  Cooreatioo  with  Qt 
Maitland  for  the  eracnation  of  the  isin 
the  HritiNh.  From  this  |)eriod  aatil  1^4) 
inland,  under  the  goYemroent  of  Teas 
waH  Imopy.  trHni|uU,  and  prcispiTMat 
miiierahle  attempt  uf  Napoleon  to  rwwtta 
slavery  in  .St.  iKmiin)^  although  it  fail 
its  int**ndi*d  tthjet't.  pn>r«d  fatal  to  the  i 
chifft.'iin.  Tn-arhentnMlT  aeiied  by  Le 
he  UHM  hiirrird  on  Umnl  a  Vf«iel  hx  ai|rh 
(■on\f\«>H  to  Knnrt*.  ^hen»  hemanconlii 
i%  colli  htilitiTnuit-nn  iltin^i^nn.  at  lU^a 
^h«Te.  in  April,  Mul.  )i«<  di«*d.  The  tn-at 
of  TtiUH-ciint  timU  a  |i;ir:infl  (oily  in  the 
<l*'r  of  the  l>iiki'  l>'Flni;hifn.  It  was  tl 
mark  of  (iiHluin.  in  hin  l^ertiiiv*,  thi 
WfMt  ludiu  UUodii,  Mnce  their  ftmt 
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soidd  not  boast  of  a  eiiigle  name 
I  comparison  with  that  of  Tons- 
are. 

The    tranquil    moonlight 

b  Heaven  dreams  of  Earth, 
own 

the  Indian  isle,  — 
green  field  and  white-walled 

aste  of  rock  and  wood, 
sunshine,  wild  and  rude, 
dd  through  the  silver  gleam, 
ndscape  of  a  dream. 
s  and  dewy  wet, 
id  flower  in  shadow  met : 
ith  its  snowy  bloom, 
nightshade's  solemn  gloom, — 
3ropia's  silver  rind 
leeper  green  behind, 
ith  its  fruit  of  gold, 
llinia's  verdant  fold, 
lower  with  symbol  holy, 
endrils  long  and  lowly, 
lark,  and  cassia  tall, 
rising  over  all, 
ilm's  imperial  stem, 
1  its  .leafy  diadem, 
.eath  whose  sombre  shade, 
ig^ed  cucullo  played  I 

ras  thine  aspect,  then, 
of  the  Western  Sea  ! 
,uty,  even  when 
ere  happier  than  thy  men, 
t  least,  were  free  ! 
f  thy  glorious  clime, 
of  thy  soil  of  flowers, 
egro  sighed,  that  Time 
;ped  his  hours, 
ewy  moonlight  still, 
eary-tuming  mill, 
in  the  chill  morass, 
long  and  tangled  grass, 
»ve  his  scar-worn  back 
sive-whip's  frequent  crack : 
heart  one  evil  thought 
adness  wrought, 
ire  surviving  still 
tiing  of  the  immortal  mind, 
r  passion  of  his  kind, 
fetters  could  not  kill, 
lope,  to  deal,  erelong, 
bitterer  than  his  wrong  I 


Hark  to  that  cry  I  long,  loud,  and  shrill, 
From  field  and  forest,  rock  and  hill, 
Thrilling  and  horrible  it  rang, 

Around,  beneath,  above ; 
The  wild  beast  from  his  caveni  spiang. 

The  wild  bird  from  her  gprove  I 
Nor  fear,  nor  joy,  nor  agony 
Were  mingled  in  that  midnight  cry ; 
But  like  the  lion's  growl  of  wrath. 
When  falls  that  hunter  in  his  path 
Whose  barbSd  arrow,  deeply  set. 
Is  rankling  in  his  bosom  yet. 
It  told  of  hate,  full,  deep,  and  strong, 
Of  vengeance  kindling  out  of  wrong ; 
It  was  as  if  the  crimes  of  years  — 
The  unrequited  toil,  the  tears. 
The  shame  and  hate,  which  liken  well 
Earth's  garden  to  the  nether  hell  — 
Had  found  in  nature's  self  a  tongue. 
On  which  the  gathered  horror  hung ; 
As  if  from  cliff,  and  stream,  and  glen 
Burst  on  the  startled  ears  of  men 
That  voice  which  rises  unto  God, 
Solemn  and  stem,  —  the  cry  of  blood  ! 
It  ceased,  and  all  was  still  once  more. 
Save  ocean  chafing  on  his  shore. 
The  sighing  of  the  wind  between 
The  broad  banana's  leaves  of  green. 
Or  bough  by  restless  plumage  shook. 
Or  murmuring  voice  of  mountain  brook. 

Brief  was  the  sUence.    Once  again 

Pealed  to  the  skies  that  frantic  yell, 
Glowed  on  the  heavens  a  fiery  stam, 

And  flashes  rose  and  fell ; 
And  painted  on  the  blood-red  sky. 
Dark,  naked  arms  were  tossed  on  high  ; 
And,  round  the  white  man's  lordly  hall, 

Trod,  fierce  and  free,  the  brute  he  made  ;  ^ 
And  those  who  crept  along  the  wall, 
And  answered  to  his  lightest  call 

With  more  than  spaniel  dread. 
The  creatures  of  his  lawless  beck. 
Were  trampling  on  his  very  neck  ! 
And  on  the  night-air,  wild  and  clear. 
Rose  woman's  shriek  of  more  than  fear  ;     , 
For  bloodied  arms  ^ere  round  her  thrown, 
And  dark  cheeks  pressed  against  her  own  1 

Then,  injured  Afric  !  for  the  shame 
Of  thy  own  daughters,  vengeance  came 
Full  on  the  scornful  hearts  of  those, 
Who  mocked  thee  in  thy  nameless  woes, 
And  to  thy  hapless  children  gave 
One  choice,  —  pollution  or  the  g^ve  I 
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here  then  was  be  wboee  fiery  xeal 
ftd  taught  the  trampled  heart  to  feel, 
ntil  despair  itself  frem  strong, 
Jid  Tengeance  fed  its  torch  from  wrong? 
fow,  when  the  thunderbolt  is  speeding ; 
.^ow,  when  oppression's  heart    is   meed- 

Now,  when  the  latent  curse  of  Time 
Is  raining  down  in  ftre  and  blood. 

That  curse  which,  through  long  years  of 
crime. 
Has  gathered,  drop  by  drop,  its  flood,  — 

Why  strikes  he  not,  the  foremost  one. 

Where  murder's  sternest  deeds  are  done  ? 

He  stood  the  aged  palms  beneath. 

That  shadowed  o  er  his  humble  door. 
Listening,  with  half-suspended  breath. 
To  the  wild  sounds  of  fear  and  death, 

Toussaint  L'Ouyerture  I 
What  marvel  that  his  heart  beat  hi^  ! 

The  blow  for  freedom  had  been  given. 
And  blood  luul  answered  to  the  cry 

>\liich  Earth  sent  up  to  Heaven  I 
What  marvel  that  a  fierce  delight 
Smiled  grimly  o*er  his  l>row  of  night. 
As  groan  and  shout  and  bursting  flame 
Told  where  the  midnight  tempest  came. 
With  blood  and  fire  along  its  van. 
And  death  behind  I  he  was  a  Man  I 

Yes,  dark-souled  chieftain  !  if  the  light 

Of  mild  Religion's  heavenly  ray 
Unveiled  not  to  thy  mental  sight 

The  lowlier  and  th«*  purer  way. 
In  which  the  Holy  Sufferer  trod. 

Meekly  amidst  the  sons  of  crime  ; 
That  calm  reliance  u|ion  God 

For  justice  in  Hin  own  good  time  ; 
That  gentleness  to  which  belongs 
ForgivencnM  for  it^  many  wrongs. 
Even  as  the  primal  martyr,  kneeling 
For  mer(*y  on  the  evil-<ioaling  ; 
I^t  not  tlie  favored  white  man  name 
Thy  stem  ap|)eal,  with  words  of  blame. 
Has  he  not,  with  the  light  of  hc*aven 

Broadly  around  him.  made  the  same  ? 
Yea,  on  hix  tluMisand  war-fii*ldfl  striven. 

And  glc>ri«*d  in  his  ghastly  shame  ? 
Kneeling  amidst  hiH  l>nitli«'r*s  l»loud. 
To  offer  miioker}'  unto  (mmI, 
As  if  th(*  High  and  Holy  One 
Coald  nmile  un  d<*e<ls  of  murder  done  I 
As  if  a  human  sacrifliv 
Were  purer  in  His  holy  eyes. 


Though  offered  up  by  Cbrislinn  hnnds. 
Than  the  foul  rites  of  Figmn  lands  1 


Sternly,  amidst  his  hooaeboKd  band. 
His  carbine  grasped  within  his  hand. 

The  white  man  stood,  prepared  and  i 
Waiting  the  shock  of  maddened  men. 
Unchained,  and  fierce  as  tigers,  when 

The  horn  winds  throogb  their  eaiti 
hill. 
And  one  was  weeping  in  hia  aiglit. 

The  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  isle. 
The  bride  who  seemed  bat  yestemiglit 

Ix>ye's  fair  embodied  smue. 
And,  clinging  to  her  trembling 
Looked  up  the  form  of  infancy, 
With  tearful  glance  in  either  fa 
The  secret  of  its  fear  to  traee. 


«<  Ha !  stand  or  die  ! "  The  white  nanV 

His  steady  musket  gleamed  along. 
As  a  tall  Neno  hastened  nigh. 

With  fearwss  step  and  strong. 
<*  What  ho,  Toussaint  I  **     A  monient  ■ 
His  shadow  crossed  the  lighted  floor. 
«  Away  I "  he  shouted  ;  '*  fly  with 
The  white  man's  bark  is  on  the  sni 
Her  sails  must  catch  the  seaward 
For  sudden  vengeance  sweeps  behind. 
Our  brethren  from  their  graves  have  si 
The  yoke  m  spumed,  the  chain  is  btw 
On  all  the  hills  our  fires  are  glowiiy 
Through  all  the  vales  red  blood  is  w 
No  more  the  mocking  White  shall  r 
His  foot  u|K>n  the  Negro's  breast ; 
No  more,  at  mom  or  eve,  shall  drip 
The  warm  blood  from  the  driver's 
Yet,  tliough  Toussaint  has  vengeanr 
For  all  the  wrongs  his  race  have  b 
Though  for  each  drop  of  Negro  hi 
The  white  man*s  veins  shall  poor 
Not  all  alone  the  sense  of  ill 
Around  his  heart  is  lingering  stil 
Nor  deeper  can  the  white  man  f( 
The  generous  warmth  of  gratefi 
Friends  of  the  Negro  I  fly  with 
The  |Nith  in  open  to  the  sea  : 
Away,  for  life  !  "     He  spoke,  s 
The  young  child  to  his  manly  I 
Ah,  hea<lloii^,  through  the  erac 
Down  Hwcpt  the  dark  insurgei 
I)riiiikt>ii  and  ^rrini*  with  sbou 
Howle<l  thnmgh  the  dark,  lik( 
hell. 
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it,  ia  peftoe,  the  white  man's  tail 
jmd  free  before  the  tunrue  gale, 
id-like  that  bland  hnng  afar, 
Umg  the  bright  horizon's  verge, 
r  wfieh  the  curse  of  senrile  war 
oUed  its  red  torrent,  surge  on  surge  ; 
i  he,  the  Negro  champion,  where 
a  the  fierce  tumult  struggled  he  ? 
trace  him  bj  the  fiery  ^are 
dwellings  in  the  midnight  air, 
^  jcUs  of  triumph  and  despair, 
rbe  streams  that  crimson  to  the  sea  I 

«p  ealmlr  in  thy  dunseon-tomb. 
Beneath  Besan^n's  aaen  sky, 
ok  Haytien  I  for  the  time  shall  come, 
Tet,  even  now  is  nigh, 
lies,  ererrwhere,  thy  name  shall  be 
v^eemed  from  color's  infamy  ; 
»i  men  shall  learn  to  speak  of  thee 
'  ose  of  earth's  great  spirits,  bom 
•  mntiide,  and  nursed  in  scorn, 
'Mtis|^  siide  the  weary  weight 
^  fetters  of  its  low  estate, 
^  tktt  strong  majesty  of  soul 
J^ltteh  knows  no  color,  tongue,  or  clime, 
"Wh  itill  hath  spumed  the  base  control 
Of  tjrsots  through  all  time  ! 
rir  ocler  hands  than  mine  may  wreathe 
^  harel  round  thy  brow  of  death, 
^  ipesk  thy  praise,  as  one  whose  word 
^friiinii  fierf  spirits  stirred, 
*Wcrnshed  his  foeman  as  a  worm, 
^W  itep  on  human  hearts  fell  firm  : 
^■iK  the  better  task  to  find 
^  tiibete  for  thy  lofty  mind, 
taidrt  whoee  gloomy  rengeance  shone 
ne  aiUer  nrtoes  all  thine  own, 
■e  fleams  of  feeling  pure  and  warm, 
kr  washine  on  a  sky  of  storm, 
Bo6  thai  the  Negro's  heart  retains 
me  ■oblenees  amid  its  chains,  — 
St  kiadncea  to  the  wronged  is  never 
irtboni  its  eieellent  reward, 
W  to  hninaii-kiDd  and  ever 
iMpCable  to  God. 


THE   SLAVE-SHIPS 


tlHS  ptrfldloos  bark, 
^  sad  rlggvd  vHh  ruraM  dark.** 
MiLToa*t  Ljfcidas. 


ship  Le  Kodeur,  with  a  crew 
and  with  ooe  hundred  and 


sixty  negro  slaves,  sailed  from  Bonny,  in  Africa, 
Apnl,  18  lU.  On  approaching  the  line,  a  terrible 
malady  broke  out,  —  an  obstinate  disesse  of  the 
eyes,  —  oontagions,  and  altogether  beyond  the 
reeooroes  of  medicine.  It  was  aggravated  by 
the  soarcity  of  water  among  the  slares  (only 
half  a  wine-gUas  per  day  b«ing  allowed  to  an 
indiridoal),  and  by  the  extreme  imparity  of 
the  air  in  which  they  breathed.  By  tne  advice 
of  the  physician,  they  were  brooght  upon  deck 
occarionally;  but  some  of  the  poor  wretches, 
locking  themselves  in  each  other  s  arms,  leaped 
overboard,  in  the  hope,  which  so  universally 
prevaib  among  them,  of  being  swiftly  trans- 
ported to  their  own  hom«*s  in  Africa.  To 
check  this,  the  captain  ordered  several,  who 
were  stopped  in  the  attempt,  to  be  shot,  or 
hanged,  before  their  companions.  The  diaeaae 
extended  to  the  crew  ;  and  one  after  another 
were  smitten  with  it.  until  only  one  remained 
unaffected.  Yet  evt*n  this  dreadful  eooditiim 
did  not  preclude  calculation :  to  save  the  ex* 
pense  of  aupporting  alavea  rendered  unsalable, 
and  to  obtain  gnmnda  for  a  claim  against  the 
nnderwritera.  thirt^-tix  of  tk^  negroet^  having 
btcome  blind,  wrrt  throirn  into  the  »ea  and 
drotmedl^*  —  Surech  o/M.  Benjamin  Conttant, 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Depnties^  June  17, 
1S2<>. 

In  the  midst  of  their  dreadful  fears  lest  the 
solitary  individual  whose  aii^t  remained  un- 
affected should  aim)  l>e  seized  with  the  malady, 
a  sail  was  discovered.  It  waa  the  Spanish  sla- 
ver, I^eon.  The  same  diaeaae  had  been  there  ; 
and.  horrible  to  tell,  all  the  crew  had  becrome 
blind !  Tnable  to  amist  each  other,  the  vea- 
sebt  partial.  The  Sp.iniAh  ship  has  never  since 
been  he jirtl  of.  Tlie  Kodeur  reached  Goada- 
loupe  on  the  21st  of  June  ;  the  only  man  who 
had  escaped  the  disease,  and  had  thus  been 
enabled  to  steer  the  slaver  into  port,  caught  it 
in  three  days  aft«*r  its  arrival.  —  Biblictheqne 
Ojththalmologique  for  November,  IMlll. 

"  All  ready  ?  "  crie<l  the  captain  ; 

"  Av,  nv  !  "  the  soatnen  said  ; 
"  Heave  up  the  worthless  lubbers,— 

The  dying  and  the  dead." 
Up  from  the  slave-ship's  prison 

Fifn»e,  bi»arded  h<>a<ls  i»it«»  thrust. 
**  Now  let  th«»  sliarks  Itnik  to  it,  — 

Toss  up  the  dead  ones  first ! " 

Corpse  after  corpse  came  up,  — 
Death  had  been  busy  tlMTe  ; 

Where  every  blow  is  men*v. 
Why  should  the  sjHiiler  spare? 

Corpse  after  coq>»e  they  vast 
Sullenly  from  the  ship. 
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Yet^bloodj  with  the  tnces 
Of  fetter-link  and  whip. 

Gloomily  ftood  the  captnin, 

With  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 
With  his  cold  brow  sternly  knotted 
And  his  iron  lip  eompreued. 
M  Are  all  the  dead  dogs  over  ?  " 

Growled  through  that  matted  lip; 
^  The  blind  ones  are  no  better, 
Let 's  lighten  the  good  ship." 

Hark  I  from  the  ship's  dark  bosom, 

The  very  sounds  of  hell ! 
The  ringing  clank  of  iron, 

The  manuu!*s  short,  sharp  yell  I 
The  hoarse,  low  curse,  throat-stifled  ; 

The  starving  infant's  moan. 
The  horror  of  a  breaking  heart 

Poured  through  a  mother's  groan. 

Upf  rom  that  loathsome  prison 

The  stricken  blind  ones  came  ; 
Below,  had  all  )>cen  darkness, 

Above,  was  titill  the  same. 
Yet  the  holy  brvath  of  heaven 

Was  sweetly  breathing  there, 
And  the  heate<l  brow  of  fever 

Cooled  in  the  soft  sea  air. 

**  OverlK>ard  with  them,  shipmates ! " 

Cutlass  and  dirk  were  plied  ; 
Fettered  and  blind,  one  after  one, 

Ilunged  doi»ii  the  vesHcl's  side. 
Tlie  Hal>re  smote  above, 

Ii4»neath,  the  lean  sliiirk  lay, 
W*^aiting  with  wide  and  bl<MMly  jaw 

His  quick  and  human  prey. 

God  of  the  earth  f  what  cries 

Han^  upward  unto  thee  ? 
VoiceM  of  a^oiiy  and  bl<M)d, 

Fnnii  shiivnltM'k  and  fnmi  saa. 
The  liLHt  dull  plunp>  waH  heunl, 

The  lajit  wave  eauf^ht  its  stain, 
Aiifl  the  uiisated  shark  lf»okcd  up 

For  huiiuiii  liearts  in  vaiu. 


Kcfl  f^lowcd  the  wentern  waters, 
Tlie  M'ttiii^  Mill  wa-*  then'. 

Scattering;  alike  im  wave  and  cloud 
IIiM  flery  mesh  of  hair. 

AniitNt  a  group  in  blinduca», 
A  military  eve 


M 


Gaied,  from  the  boidaied  ■bfcr'iiK 
Lito  that  bamiag  aky. 

A  storm,"  spoke  oot  the  canr, 
'<  Is  gathering  and  at  naad  ; 
Curse  on  't,  I  'd  give  my  other  «]rf 

For  one  firm  rood  of  Mnd." 
And  then  he  laughed,  but  only 

His  echoed  laugh  replied. 
For  the  blinded  and  this  snfliiiBg 

Alone  were  at  his   " 


Night  settled  on  the  wmten, 

And  on  a  stormy  hemTen, 
While  fiercely  on  that  lone  ship^  tncl 

The  thunder-gust  was  driTe^ 
«"  A  sail  I  —  thank  God,  a  tail  I* 

And  as  the  helmsman  spoke. 
Up  through  the  stormy  murmnr 

A  shout  of  gladness  broka. 


Down  came  the  stranger 

Unhee<ling  on  her  way. 
So  near  that  on  the  slaver's  deck 

Fell  off  her  driven  spray. 
"  Ho  !  for  the  love  of  merer. 

We  're  perishing  and  blind  I  * 
A  u*ail  of  utter  agony 

Came  back  upon  the  wind  : 


« 


Hel^)  us  I  for  we  are  stricken 

\\  ith  blindness  every  one  ; 
Ten  days  we  've  floated  fearfvUyt 

Unnoting  star  or  sun. 
Our  ship 's  the  slaver  Leon,  — 

We  *vc  but  a  score  on  board ; 
Our  slaveH  are  all  gone  over,— 

Help,  for  the  love  of  God  I** 

On  livid  brows  of  agony 

Tlie  broad  re<l  lightning  sbooe ; 
Rut  the  roar  of  wind  anil  thunder 

Stifled  the  answering  groan  ; 
Waih^l  from  the  broken  waters 

A  la.Ht  desftairing  cry. 
As,  kintlliug  in  the  stormy  lights 

The  stranger  ship  went  by. 


In  the  sunny  Giuulaloupe 
A  (lark-hiiHed  vess«*l  lav, 

With  a  en-w  who  noted  never 
Thf  nij^'htfall  or  the  day. 

The  )iI(i<«M)iii  of  the  orange 
WaM  white  hv  e\tfrv  stream. 
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I  tro|HO  letd,  and  flower,  and  bird 
Vtre  in  the  warm  simboun. 

I  the  sky  was  bright  as  ever, 
k.nd  the  moonlight  slept  as  well, 
Che  palm-trees  by  the  hillside, 
.nd  the  streamlet  of  the  dell : 
I  the  glances  of  the  Creole 
l*ere  still  as  archlr  deep, 
1  her  smiles  as  full  as  ever 
^f  passion  and  of  sleep. 

:  Tsin  were  bird  and  blossom, 
Tbe  green  earth  and  the  sky, 
d  the  smile  of  human  faces, 
To  the  slayer's  darkened  eye  ; 
the  breaking  of  the  morning, 
.\t  the  star-lit  evening  time, 
n  a  world  of  light  and  beauty 
Fell  the  blackness  of  his  crime. 


EXPOSTULATION 

^^imllT  tfrmed  Sianuu,  then  Fotten.] 
p*  Ottrles  Pollen,  a  German  patriot,  who 
'  (*^  to  Amffricm  for  the  freedom  whioh  was 
ijid  kim  IB  his  natire  Undf  allied  himself 
«  tU  sbuUtiaiuata,  and  at  a  conyention  of 
Wft  frooi  all  the  antt-«lav«ry  onraniza- 
a  a  .>i>w  Enf^land,  held  at  Boston  in  May, 
^  VM  fhairman  of  a  committee  Ut  prepare 
^vm  to  the  people  of  New  Eiigland. 
*^  thr  close  of  the  address  occurred  the 
*r»  which  suicgested  these  lines. 
TW  dfvpotisro  which  our  fathers  could 
^  ia  their  natire  country  is  ezpirinuT, 
tW  fword  of  justice  in  her  reformed  hands 
Vpiied  iu  ezt«>miinatin|C  edge  to  tlnx^ry. 
I  the  raiUHl  Sut«s  — the  free  United 
t.  which  could  not  bear  the  bonds  of  a 
~  cradle  the  hondaf^  which  a  kine  is 
isii«?  ShaU  a  Republic  be  less  free  than 
larrhy  ?  Shall  we.  in  the  viicur  and  biioy- 
4  oar  maahood,  be  less  enerfretio  in  right  - 
-«s  thaa  a  kingdom  in  its  af^e  ?  **  —  Dr. 

>«iwi  of  America !  —  Spirit  of  our  f rtH> 
tifiS !  -^  where  art  thou  ?  How  art  thou 
O  Lactfer!  son  of  the  momini^.  —  how 
*«  fallen  from  Heaven !  Hell  from  be- 
■  AOTcd  for  thee,  to  meet  the«  at  thy 
r  *  The  kiaipi  of  the  earth  cry  out  tf> 
hh^  *  Aha  !  Art  thou  become  like  unto 
Spttrk  Iff  Sammei  J.  May. 

I  frllow-coontrrmen  in  chains  ! 
LaTea,  ia  a  land  of  light  and  law  I 


Slaves,  crouching  on  the  very  plains 
Where  rolled  the  storm  of  Freedom's 
war  I 

A  groan  from  Eotaw's  haunted  wood, 
A  wail  where  Camden's  martvrs  fell. 

By  every  shrine  of  patriot  blood. 
From  Moultrie's  wall  and  Jasper's  well  I 

By  storied  hill  and  hallowed  grot. 

By  mossy  wood  and  marshy  glen, 
Whence  rang  of  old  the  rifle-shot. 

And  hunying  shout  of  Marion's  men ! 
The  groan  of  breaking  hearts  is  there. 

The  falling  Usb,  the  fetter's  clank  I 
Slaves,  slaves  are  breathing  in  that  air 

Which  old  De  Kalb  and  Sumter  drank  ! 

What  ho  !  our  countrymen  in  chains  I 

The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking  flesh  I 
Our  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caught   from  her  scourging,  warm  and 
frt'sh! 
What  I  mothers  from  their  children  riven  I 

What  I  God's  own   image  bought  and 
soldi 
Americans  to  market  driven. 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold  1 

Speak  !  shall  their  agony  of  prayer 

Come  thrilling  to  our  hearts  in  vain  ? 
To  us  whose  fatliem  8oomi*d  to  bear 

Tlie  paltry  iuoiuum*  of  a  chain  ( 
To  us,  whuM*  boast  is  loud  and  long 

Of  holy  Liberty  ami  Light ; 
SaVf  sluJl  these  writhing  slaves  of  Wrong 

l^lead  vainly  for  their  plundered  Right  ? 

Wliat  I  shall  we  sc*ud,  with  lavish  breath. 

Our  symimthies  acnMs  the  wave. 
Where  ManhcxMl,  on  the  field  of  death. 

Strikes  for  his  f retKlom  or  a  gravt*  ? 
Shall  prayers  go  no,  and  hymns  Im'  simg 

For  Greece*,  the  Moslem  fetter  spummg. 
And  millions  hail  with  |>en  Hn<l  tongue 

Our  light  on  all  her  altars  burning  ? 

Shall  Belgium  feel,  and  gallant  France, 

By   Vendome's   pile    and    SoluH.Mibrun*s 
wall, 
And  Poland,  gasping  on  lior  lance. 

The  impulse  of  our  clM'<»riiig  call  ? 
And  shall  the  slave,  UMieatli  our  eve. 

Clank  o'er  mir  iields  bin  hatt'fiil  chain  ? 
And  toss  his  fettered  ann<t  nii  hi^li. 

And  groan  fur  Freedom's  gift,  iu  vain  ? 
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Oh,  mj,  shall  Pnmia'i  banner  be 

A  refuge  for  the  strieken  ilave  ? 
And  shall  the  Russian  serf  go  free 

By  Baikal's  lake  and  Neva's  wave  ? 
And  shall  the  wintry-bosomed  Dane 

Relax  the  iron  hand  of  pride, 
And  bid  his  bondmen  cast  the  chain 

FVom  fettered  soul  and  limb  aside  ? 

Shall  every  flap  of  England's  flag 

Proclaim  that  all  around  are  free. 
From  farthest  Ind  to  each  blue  crag 

That  beetles  o'er  the  Western  Sea  ? 
And  shall  we  scoff  at  Europe's  kings. 

When  Freedom's  fire  is  aim  with  us. 
And  round  our  country's  altar  clings 

The  damning  shade  of  Slavery's  curse  ? 

Go,  let  us  ask  of  Constantino 

To  loose  his  grasp  on  Poland's  throat ; 
And  beg  the  lord  of  Mahmoud's  line 

To  spare  the  struggling  Suliote  ; 
Will  not  the  scorching  answer  come 

From  turbaned  Turk,  and  scornful  Russ : 
"  (to,  loose  your  fettered  slaves  at  home. 

Then  turn  and  ask  the  like  of  us  ! " 

Just  God  !  and  sluill  we  calmly  rest. 

The    Christian's    scorn,    the    heathen's 
mirth. 
Content  to  li%'e  the  lingi*rtng  jest 

And  by-word  of  a  mocking  Earth  ? 
Shall  our  own  glorious  land  retain 

That    curse    which    Europe    scorns    to 
bear? 
Shall  our  own  brethren  <lnig  the  chain 

Which  not  even  Ruiwia'N  menials  wear  ? 

l*p,  then,  in  Free<lom*s  manly  part, 

From  gmylM^nl  eld  to  fier}'  youth, 
An<l  on  the  nation^s  luikt'd  heart 

Scatter  the  living  (*oaU  of  Tnith  I 
Up!  while  ye  slunilM*r,  deeper  yet 

The  Hhnilow  uf  our  fume  is  growing  I 
l*p  !  while  ye  fuiUMe,  our  huu  may  Met 

In  IiIimmI  anmiid  our  ultam  flowing  I 

( )h  !  miiw  ye,  ere  the  storm  eonies  forth. 

The  j^itlicml  wrath  4if  (hnI  and  iiiun, 
Like  thiit  whicli  w:i.st<'(l  Kf;ypt*N  earth. 

When  hail  and  tin*  alNive  it  ran. 
H<*ar  \e  no  warning  in  th«*  air  ? 

Feel  \e  no  fartli(|naki*  underneath? 
rp,  up  !  why  will  \e  hIumiIht  where 

Tlie  ■lff|NT  only  wakes  in  death  ? 


Rise  now  for  Freedom  I  not  fm  wah 

Like  that  your  stonier  fithaia  nw, 
The  awful  waste  of  hunuui  life^ 

The  glory  and  the  guilt  of  war : 
But  brttk  the  chain,  the  yclu  ivnovc, 

And  smite  to  earth  Oppmnon's  ni, 
With  those  mild  arms  off  iVntli  and  Unl 

Made  mighty  throngli  the  Uving  Gti !  \ 

Down  let  the  shrine  of  Moloeh  sink. 
And  leave  no  traces  where  it  stood ; 

Nor  longer  let  its  idol  drink 
His  daily  cup  of  human  blood  ; 

But  rear  another  altar  there. 
To  Truth  and  Love  and 


lo  irutn  and  JLove  and  Merry  givct, 
And  Freedom's  gift,  and  FreedomTuisj^ 
Shall  call  an  answer  down  fmn  Hfltii^ 


HYMN 

Written  for  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Sbn^ 
Society,  at  Chatham  Street  CkapeU  N«w  Tar* 
held  on  the  4th  of  the  sevantli  moalk,  l!^ 

[Originally  entitled  Lima,] 

O  Thou,  whose  presence  went  befort 
Our  fathers  in  their  weary  way. 

As  with  Thy  chosen  moved  of  voie 
The  fire  by  night,  the  dond  by  day  I 

\Vhen  from  each  temple  of  the  frre, 
A  nation's  song  ascends  to  Heaven, 
!  Most  Holv  Father  I  unto  Thee 

May  not  our  humble  prayer  be  given  ? 


Thy  children  all,  though  hoe  and  fi 
Are  varied  in  Thine  own  good  will. 

With  Thy  own  holy  lireathings  wmrm« 
And  fashioned  in  Thine  image  stalL 

We  thank  Thee,  Father !  hill 

Ar«>und  us  wave  their  fruits 
And  elusteretl  vine  and  bloMomed  grain 

Are  bending  round  each  votlj^^  door. 


And  peace  is  here  ;  and  hope  and  lore 
An*  round  uh  lui  a  mantle  thrown, 

An«I  unto  Thee,  supreme  aUive, 

'l*he  kni*e  of  prayer  in  Iniwed  alone. 

Rut  oh,  for  thurtt*  tliis  day  can  bring. 

Ah  unto  u«.  no  joyful  thrill  ; 
For  tlio4«>  who,  under  Frt*edonr»  wiog. 

Are  bound  in  Slaverv's  fetters  mill  .- 
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to  whom  Thy  written  word 
t  and  loye  is  never  given  ; 

whose  ears  have  never  h^urd 
omise  and  the  hope  of  heaven  I 

m  heart,  and  clonded  mind, 
on  no  human  mercies  fall ; 
tij  gracious  love  inclined, 
18  a  Father,  pitiest  all ! 

t,  O  Father  I  that  the  time 
th's  deliverance  may  be  near, 
dry  land  and  tongue  and  clime 
»sage  of  Thy  love  shall  hear  ; 

litten  as  with  fire  from  heaven, 
ptive's  chain  shall  sink  in  dust, 
s  fettered  soul  be  eiven 
)rious  freedom  of  me  just  I 


THE  YANKEE  GIRL 

B  by  her  wheel  at  that  low  cot- 
je-door, 

e  long  evening  shadow  is  stretch- 
^  before, 

lusic  as  sweet  as  the  music  which 
sms 

softly  and  faint  in  the  ear  of  our 
eams ! 

liant  and  mirthful  the  light  of  her 

ar  glancing  out  from  the  blue  of 

i  sky  I 

itly  and  freely  her  dark  tresses 

ow  and  a  bosom  as  lovely  as  they  ! 

les  in  his  pride  to  that  low  cot- 

2;e-door, 

^hty  and  rich  to  the  humble  and 

or? 

great  Southern  planter,  the  mas- 

r  who  waves 

>  of  dominion  o*er  hundreds  of 

kves. 

lien,  for  shame  f    Let  those  Yan- 
e  fools  spin, 

uld  pass  for  our  slaves   with  a 
ange  of  their  skin  ; 


Let  them  toU  as  they  will  at  the  loom  or 

the  wheel, 
Too  stupid  for  shame,  and  too  vulgar  to 

feel! 

"But  thou  art  too  lovely  and  precious  a 

eem 
To  be  bound  to  their  burdens  and  sullied 

by  them  ; 
For  shame,  Ellen,  shame,  cast  thy  bondage 

aside. 
And  away  to  the  South,  as  my  blessing  and 

pride. 

"  Oh,  come  where  no  winter  thy  footsteps 

can  wrong, 
But  where  flowers  are  blossoming  all  the 

year  lon^, 
Where  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree  is  over 

my  home. 
And  the  lemon  and  orange  are  white  in 

their  bloom  I 

<<  Oh,  come  to  my  home,  where  my  servants 

shall  all 
Depart  at  thy  bidding  and  come  at  thy  call ; 
They   shall   heed  thee    as    mistress   with 

trembling  and  awe. 
And  each  wish  of  thy  heart  shall  be  felt  as 

a  law." 

Oh,  could  ye  have  seen  her  —  that  pride  of 

our  g^ls  — 
Arise  and  cast  back  the  dark  wealth  of  her 

curls, 
With  a  scorn  in  her  eye  which  the  gazer 

could  feel. 
And  a  glance  like  the  sunshine  that  flashes 

on  steel ! 

• 

'<  Go  back,  haughty  Southron  I  thy  treas- 
ures of  gold 

Are  dim  with  the  blood  of  the  hearts  thou 
hast  sold ; 

Thy  home  may  be  lovely,  but  round  it  I 
hear 

The  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  footsteps  of 
fear  I 

**  And  the  sky  of  thy  South  may  be  brighter 

than  ours. 
And  g^ener  thy  landscapes,  and  fairer  thy 

flowers ; 
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But  dearer  the  blast  round  our  monntaint 

which  raves, 
Than  the    sweet   summer   sephyr  which 

breathes  over  slaves ! 

«  Full  low  at  thj  bidding  thj  negroes  ma7% 

kneel, 
With  the  iron  of  bondage  on  spirit  and 

heel ; 
Yet  know  that  the  Yankee   girl    sooner 

would  be 
In  fetters  with  them,  than  in  freedom  with 

thee!" 


THE   HUNTERS   OF   MEN 

These  lin«s  were  written  when  the  ormtotsof 
the  American  Goluniiation  iSocietv  were  de- 
mandinK-  that  the  free  blacks  should  be  sent  to 
Africa,  and  opposing  Emancipation  unless  ex- 
patriation  followed.  »See  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  iwciety  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  ISM. 

Have  ye  heard  of  our  hunting,  o'er  moun- 
tain and  glen, 

Through  cane-brake  and  forest,  —  the  hunt- 
ing of  men  ? 

The  lords  of  our  land  to  this  hunting  have 
gone. 

As  the  fux-hunter  follows  the  sound  of  the 
horn  ; 

Hark  I  th«*  chi*er  and  the  hallo  I  the  crack 
of  tlie  whip. 

And  th<'  yell  of  tlie  hound  as  he  fastens  his 
gnp  ! 

All  blithe  art*  our  huntem,  and  noble  their 
match, 

Thouf^h  liundnili  an*  pauglit,  there  are  mil- 
liouH  t<i  t*at4'h. 

&M>  s|nhm1  to  their  hunting,  o*er  mountain 
and  );l(*n, 

Through  cane- brake  and  furest,  —  the  hunt- 
ing of  men  ! 

(■av  lurk  to  our  hunters  !  how  noblv  thev 

*         •  •  • 

ri<|i' 
In  thr  ^Idw  of  tli*-ir  /eal,  and  tlie  strength 

of  their  priilr  ! 
The  prient  witli  liis  easMK-k  thing  iKiek  un 

tlie  wiiiii, 
•TuHt  sen'enin^  the  {Nilitie  Mat«*<»iiian  lM>liind  ; 
Tlie  saint  ami   the  sinner,  with  eiiRting  and   ' 

pniyer,  ' 


The  drunk  and  the  sober,  rida  nofnly  thna 
And  woman,  kind  womaiit  wife,widlo«,siA 

maid. 
For  the  |;ood  of  the  hunted,  is  leadim  kr 

aid : 
Her  foot 's  in  the  stirmp,  her  hand  oa  tk 

rein. 
How  blithelj  she  rides  to  the  hnntiag  of 

men ! 

Oh,  goodly  and  grand  is  oar  hantingteH*i 
In  tms  *'  land  of  the  brave  and  this  nsotof 

the  free." 
Priest,  warrior,  and  statesman,  f ron  Gcs^ 

gia  to  Maine, 
All  mounting  the  saddle,  all  grasniaff  tk 

rein  ; 
Right  merrily  hunting  the  black 

sin 
Is  the  curl  of  his  hair  and  the  hoe  si 

skin  I 
Woe,  now,  to  the  hunted  who  torBS  hi 

bay  ! 
Will  our  hunters  be  turned  from  their 

pose  and  prey  ? 
Will  their  hearts  fail  within  them  ? 

nerves  tremble,  when 
All  roughly  they  ride  to  the  hnnting  of 

Ho  I  alms  for  our  hunters !  all 

faint. 
Wax  the  curse  of  the  sinner  and  prayed  ^ 

the  saint 
The  bom  is  wound  faintly,  the  cehoeo  a" 

still, 
Over  cane-brake  and  river,  and  forest 

hill. 
Haste,  alms  for  our  hooters !  the 

onci*  more 
Have  turned  from  their  flight  with 

Imu'Iu  to  the  shore  : 
>\*hiit  right  have  they  here  in  the 

the  white, 
ShadowM  (»*er  by  our  banner  of 

and  Kight*? 
Ho  !  alms  for  tlio  hunters  !  or  never 
Will  they  ride  in  their  pomp  to  the 

(»f  men  I 

Alms  alniM  for  our  hunt«.*rs  !  why  willjr 

lay. 
When  their  pnde  and  their  glory  are  air  ' 

ing  away  ? 
The  parson  ha.-«  turned  ;  for,  on  rhar)C<'^ 

hi>  tmn. 
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Wbo  foeth  a  wmrfare,  or  hunting,  alone  ? 
Tl»  politio  •tatenman  looks  back  with  a 

There  is  doubt  in  hit  heart,  there  is  fear  in 

his  eye. 
Oh,  ksste,  lest  that  doubting  and  fear  shall 

prevail, 
Aad  the  bead  of  his  steed  take  the  place  of 

the  tail. 
Ub,  btite,  ere  he  leave  us  I  for  who  will 

ride  then, 
For  plesrare  or  gain,  to  the  hunting  of 

men? 


STANZAS  FOR  THE  TIMES 

TW  **  TimM  **  referrvd  to  were  those  eril 
(i^ei  of  the  pro-slaverj  meetinfc  in  Faaeail 
M,  As^wt  'J\,  L'^Vi,  in  which  a  demand  was 
■■^  fur  the  sapprpMsicm  of  free  speech,  lest  it 
^mU  esdsnger  the  foundation  of  eonimeroial 


b  tkii  the  land  our  fathers  loved, 
IW  freedom  which  they  toiled  to  win  ? 

b  tbtt  the  soil  whereon  they  moved  ? 
Ar  these  the  craves  they  slumber  in  ? 

^  we  the  sons  uy  whom  are  borne 

"iBiiitlcs  which  the  dead  have  worn  ? 

^  ihUl  we  crouch  above  these  graves, 
^Itfa  craven  soul  and  fetterc<l  lip  ? 

••b  is  with  marked  and  branded  slaves. 
Ad  tremble  at  the  driver's  whip  ? 

■>i4  to  the  earth  our  pliant  knees, 

Aad  ipeak  but  as  our  masters  please  ? 

F    Asfl  ootraged  Xature  cease  to  feel  ? 
ShsD  Merer *s  tears  no  longer  How  ? 
Asll  ruffian  threats  of  cord  and  steel. 

The  dsBgeon's  f^loom,  the  assassin's  blow, 
Tan  hack  the  spirit  roused  to  save 
7W  Truth,  our  Country,  and  the  slave  ? 

Of  hamaa  skulls  that  shrine  was  made, 

Rooad  which  the  priests  of  Mexico 
Before  their  loathsome  idol  prayed  ; 
Is  Freedom's  altar  fashioned  m>  ? 
Amd  omst  we  yield  to  Freedonrs  (rod, 
Ab  otfering  meet,  the  negro's  blotid  ? 

Congue    be    mute,  when   deeds    are 

rll  night  ahame  eztremest  hell  ? 


Shall  freemen  loek  the  indignant  thought  ? 

Shall  Pity's  bosom  cease  to  swell  ? 
Shall  Honor  bleed  ?  —  shall    Truth  sno- 

cumb  ? 
Shall  pen,  and  press,  and  soul  be  dumb  ? 

No ;  by  each  spot  of  haunted  ground. 
Where  Freedom  weeps  her  children's 
fall; 
By  Plymouth*s  rock,  and  Bunker's  mound  ; 
By  Griswold's  stained    and  shattered 
wall ; 
By  Warreu's  ghost,  by  Langdon's  shade  ; 
By  all  the  memories  of  our  dead  ! 

By  their  enlarging  souls,  which  burst 
The  bands  and  fetters  round  them  set ; 

By  the  free  Pilgrim  spirit  nursed 
Within  our  inmost  boHoms,  yet. 

By  all  above,  around,  below, 

Be  ours  the  indignant  answer,  —  No ! 

No  ;  guided  by  our  amntry's  laws. 

For  truth,  and  right,  and  suffering  man. 

Be  ours  to  strive  in  Freedom's  cause. 
As  Christians  may,  as  fn^^men  can  I 

Still  pouring  on  unwilling  ears 

That  truth  oppression  only  fears. 

What !  shall  we  giianl  our  neighbor  still, 
Wliile  wonun  shrieks  lNMu>ath  his  rod. 

And  white  lie  tranipl«*K  down  at  will 
The  image  of  a  coninum  (lod  ? 

Shall  wateii  and  want  bi»  round  him  set. 

Of  Northern  nerve  and  liavonet  ? 

And  shnll  we  know  and  share  with  him 
The  danger  and  the  growing  shame  ? 

And  sec  our  Freedom's  light  grow  <liin, 
AMiieh  should  have  filled  the  world  with 
Hanie  ? 

And,  writhing,  feel,  where'er  we  turn, 

A  world's  repnucli  around  ua  bum  ? 

Is  't  not  enough  that  this  is  liome  ? 

And  asks  our  haughty  neigliUtr  more  ? 
Must  fetters  which  his  slaves  have  worn 

Clank  round  the  Yankee  farmer's  door? 
Must  he  Ik*  told.  In^side  his  phm^li. 
Wliut  he  must  spi*ak,  and  when,  and  how  ? 

Must  he  be  told  his  free<lnn)  stand  <« 
f)n  Slaverj''s  dark  fiuindation'*  ^triuisj  ; 

On  broukin*^  liearts  and  fitti'nvl  liaiuN, 
On  robbery,  :uid  eriuie,  :uid  wnmg  ? 
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That  All  hif  fathers  taught  is  Taint — 
That  Freedom's  emblem  is  the  chain  ? 

Its  life,  its  soul,  from  slarery  drawn  1 
False,  foul,  profane  I    Go,  teach  as  well 

Of  holy  Truth  from  Falsehood  bom  ! 
Of  Hearen  refreshed  by  airs  from  Hell  I 

Of  Virtue  in  the  arms  of  Vice  I 

Of  Demons  planting  Paradise  I 


Rail  on,  then,  brethren  of  the  South, 
Ye  shall  not  hear  the  truth  the  less  ; 

Ko  seal  b  on  the  Yankee's  mouth, 
No  fetter  on  the  Yankee's  press  I 

From  our  Green  Mountains  to  the  sea, 

One  voice  shall  thunder,  We  are  free  I 


CLERICAL  OPPRESSORS 

In  the  report  of  the  celebrated  pro-slaTery 
meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  on  the  4th  of  the 
ninth  month,  1835,  published  in  the  dmrier  of 
that  city,  it  is  stated :  *"  The  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations attended  in  a  body,  lendin^^  their 
sanction  to  the  proceedings,  and  adding  by 
their  presence  to  the  impressiTe  character  of 
the  scene!*' 

Just  God  !  and  these  are  they 
Who  minister  at  thine  altar,  God  of  Right  I 
Men  who  their  hands  with  prayer  and  bless- 
ing la? 

On  &ra^l's  Ark  of  light  I 

What  I  preach,  and  kidnap  men  ? 
Give  thanks,  and  rob  thy  own  afflicted 

riwr? 
thy  glorious  liberty,  and  then 
Bolt  hard  the  captive  s  door  ? 

What  I  servants  of  thv  own 

m 

Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and  save 
The  homeless  and    the  outcast,  fettering 
down 
Tlie  tasked  and  plundered  slave  I 

Pilate  and  Herod,  friends  I 
Chief  tirirsts  and  rulent,  ua  (»f  old,  com- 

iune  ! 
Just  (mmI  and  holy  I  \%  that  church,  which 
IcikIh 
Stn*nj^h  to  the  spoiler,  thine  ? 

Paid  liy|MH*riteH,  who  turn 
Jiidgnu-nt  a^ide,  and  rub  the*  Holy  Book 


Of  those  high  worda  of  tnith  wlnsb 
and  bum 
In  warning  and  rebnka  ; 


Feed  fat,  ye  loensta,  feed  I 
And,  in  your  tssselled  po^ptftii  thaak  t 

Lord 
That,  from  the  toiling  boodmaa'a  attar  Mi 

Ye  pile  your  own  full  board. 

How  long,  O  Lord  I  horw  long 
Shall  such  a  priesthood  baiter  tmCli  a«^ 
And  in  Thy  name,  for  robbeir  aad 

At  Thy  own  altars  pray  7 

Is  not  Thy  hand  stretched  fdrtk 
Visibly  in  the  heavens,  to  awe  aad 
Shall  not  the  livine  God  of  all  the 

And  heaven  aoove,  do  right  t 

Woe,  then,  to  all  who  grind 
Their  brethren  of  a  eommon  Fathar  da« 
To  all   who  plunder  from  the 
mind 

Its  bright  and  glorious  erowa  I 


Woe  to  the  priesthood  l 
To  those  whose  hire  is  with  the 

blood  ; 
Perverting,  darkening,  chaagiag,  as  %^ 

The  searching  truths  of  God  I 

Their  glory  and  their  might 
Shall  periui ;  and  their  veiy  aaoMS  afc 

Vile  before  all  the  people,  in  Um  light 
Of  a  world's  liberty. 

Oh,  speed  the  moment  on 
W-hen  Wrong  ,h.U  oeMe.  .nd  Libaty  « 

Love 
And  Truth  and  Right  thronghoat  the  ssi« 
be  known 
As  in  their  home  above. 


A    Sr>fMONS 

Written  iin  th»*  adoption  of  Pinrkaey  ■  R<* 
liitiuiM  in  tilt*  HoiiAt*  of  R«>prriM*BtatiT«<(k  ■■ 
th(>  ]MijiHai;i*  of  Calhoun'ii  **  itill  for  eirta^ 
Ph]mth  wntt«-n  or  printvH,  timrhinic  tW  ••' 
jwt  iif  SlH\er>.  fri»ni  tho  I'.  S.  Ptwt-44k«/ 
the  Senate  uf  th«*  I'nitiMi  Siati**. 
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*8  reaolatioiis  were  in  brief  that 
o  authority  to  interfere  in  any 
y  in  the  States ;  that  it  oorht 

with  it  in  the  District  of  Co- 
at all  resolutions  to  that  end 
9D  the  table  without  printing, 
lill  nukde  it  a  penal  offence  for 
my  State,  District,  or  Territory 
leliver,  to  any  person  whatever, 
newspaper,  handbill,  or  other 

pictorial  representation,  tonoh- 
of  slavery,  where,  by  the  laws 
te.  District,  or  Territory,  their 

prohibited.'*     [Originally  en- 


ith-land  1  where 's  the  manly 

•hearted  and  the  unshackled 

emen,  do  we  but  inherit 
'  names  alone  ? 

*ira  spirit  quenched  within  us, 
itrong  manhood  of  our  souls 

I's  lure  or  Party's  wile  can 

lence  now  ? 

ur  land  to  ruin's  brink  is 

me,  let  us  speak  while  there 

e  padlocks  for  our  lips  are 

;e  is  crime  ! 

^e   henceforth  humbly   ask 

s 

ur  own  ?     In  madness  shall 

er, 

»  peace,  the  freedom  Nature 

1 

ind  our  charter  ? 

statesman  forge  his  human 

se  jurist  human  rights  deny, 
irch,  their  proud  and  skilled 

truth  a  lie  ? 

ges  of  the  hallowed  Bible, 
crime,  and   robbery,   and 


And,  in  Oppression's  hateful  senricey  libel 
&th  man  and  Grod  ? 

Shall  our  New  England  stand  erect  no 
longer, 
But  stoop  in  chains  upon  her  downward 
way, 
Thicker  to  gather  on  her  limbs  and  stronger 
Day  after  day  ? 

Oh  no  ;  methinks  from  all  her  wild,  green 
mountains  ; 
From    valleys    where    her    slumbering 
fathers  lie  ; 
From   her    blue    rivers  and  her  welling 
fountains, 

And  clear,  cold  sky  ; 

From  her  roueh  coast,  and  isles,  which 
hungry  Ocean 
Gnaws  with  his  surges ;  from  the  fish- 
er's skiff. 
With  white  sail  swaying  to  the  billow's  mo- 
tion 

Round  rock  and  cliff  ; 

From  the  free  fireside  of  her  nnbougfat 
farmer ; 
From  her  free  laborer  at  his  loom  and 
wheel  ; 
From   the   brown   smith-shop,  where,  be- 
neath the  hammer. 
Rings  the  red  steel ; 

From  each  and  all,  if  God  hath  not  forsaken 

Our  land,  and  left  us  to  an  evil  choice. 
Loud  as   the  summer   thunderbolt    shall 
waken 

A  People's  voice. 

Startling  and  stern !  the  Northern  winds 
shall  bear  it 
Over  Potomac's  to  St.  Mary's  wave  ; 
And  buried  Freedom  shall  awake  to  hear  it 
Within  her  g^ve. 

Oh,  let  that  voice  go  forth  !    The  bond- 
man sighing 
By  Santee's  wave,  in  Mississippi's  cane, 
Shall  feel  the  hope,  within  his  bosidm  dying. 
Revive  again. 

Let   it  go  forth  !     The  millions  who  are 
gazing 
Sadly  upon  us  from  afar  shall  smile. 
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And  unto  God  devout  thanksgiving  rmiiing, 
Bless  us  the  while. 

Oh  for  jour  ancient  freedom,  pure  and 
holy, 
For  the  deliverance  of  a  groaning  earth, 
For  the  wronged  captive,  bleeding,  crushed, 
and  lowly. 

Let  it  go  forth  ! 

Sons  of  the  best  of  fathers  I  wiU  ye  fal- 
ter 
With  all  they  left  ye  perilled  and  at 
stake? 
Ho  I  once  again  on  Freedom's  holy  altar 
The  tire  awake  I 

Prayer-strengthened  for  the  trial,  come  to- 
gether. 
Put  on  the  harness  for  the  moral  fight. 
And,  with  the  blessing  of  your  Heavenly 
Father, 

Maintain  the  right  I 


TO    THE    MEMORY   OF    THOMAS 

SHIPLEY 

ThoniaM  Ship1«*y  of  Philadelphia  was  a  life- 
long ("hristiMn  pbiUmthrupist,  and  advocate 
of  eniaiici|>ati<in.  At  his  funvral  tboimanda  of 
col«ired  {wople  came  to  uke  their  last  look  at 
their  friend  and  protector.  He  died  S'ptem- 
ber  17,  \XU\. 

Gunk  to  thy  Heavenly  Father's  rest ! 

Tlie  Howem  of  Eden  round  thee  blow- 
injf. 
And  oil  thine  ear  the  murmurs  blcHt 

Of  SiliHiV  waters  softly  flowing ! 
IWncath  tliat  Thm*  of  Life  wliich  gives 
To  all  the  earth  its  healing  leaves 
In  the  white  toIn'  of  aiigelN  eliul, 

.Viid  wandering  by  that  iuM*r«*d  river, 
\Vhi>M*  Ntn*ain<*  of  holinetis  make  glad 

'Hie  eitv  of  our  (iinl  forever  ! 

(ti'iitli'«it  »if  Hpirit"*  !  in»t  for  thee 

i  >iir  ti'ar«»  iitv  shi'«l,  our  "»i>jhs  are  given  ; 

\Vli\  intMirii  tn  kiittw  tlimi  art  a  fn*<* 
I'artakfr  i»f  the  jii\s  nf  hi*av«'ii  ? 

KiniNheil  thv  wtirk.  ainl  kept  thy  faith 

III  ('hri*»tiaii  Hriiini*H<«  unto  deiilh  ; 

Ami  U-aiitifiil  as  nkv  and  earth. 


When  autumn's  sun  is  dowawaid  gdi^ 
The  blessed  memory  of  thy  worth 
Around  thy  place  of  slumber  glowinf  I 

But  woe  for  us  I  who  linger  still 

With   feebler  strength   and  bctiti  \m 
lowly. 
And  minds  lets  steadfast  to  the  will 

Of  Him  whose  every  work  is  holy. 
For  not  like  thine,  is  crucified 
Tlie  spirit  of  our  human  pride  : 
And  at  the  bondman's  tale  of  woe. 

And  for  the  outcast  and  forsakrB, 
Not  warm  like  thine,  but  cold  and  ilo*. 

Our  weaker  sympathies  awaken. 

Darkly  upon  our  stniggUng  way 

llie  storm  of  human  hate  is  sweepisf » 
Hunted  and  branded,  and  a  prey, 

( hir  watch  amidst  the  darknett  krepii^ 
( )b,  for  that  hidden  strength  whidi  ess 
Nerve  unto  death  the  inner  man  t 
Ob,  for  thy  spirit,  tried  and  tme, 

And  constant  in  the  hour  of  trisl* 
Pre|>an*d  to  suffer,  or  to  do. 

In  ini^kness  and  in  self-deniaL 

Oh,  for  that  spirit,  meek  and  miU, 
Derided,  spumeil,  yet  uncoinpUiii*C* 

Bv  man  deserti*^  ami  reviled. 

Yet  faithful  to  its  trust  remaining' 

Still  prompt  and  resolute  to  save 
.   From  scourge  and  chain  the  hunted  ib**  • 

Unwavering  in  the  Truth's  defence. 
Even  where  the  fires  of  Hate  weie  brt^ 

The  iinqiiailing  eye  of  innocence 
Alone  u|>ou  the  oppn-ssor  taming ! 

O  love<l  of  thousantis  !  to  thy  gmvei 

S>rrowing  of  heart,  thy  breChrrn  k** 
thee. 
The  |>oor  man  and  the  rescued  slarr 

Wept   as  the   broken  earth  ckwd  0^ 
thee  ; 
And  gnitefiil  tears,  like  summer  tain, 
Qui<*kene(i  itji  dying  grass  again  ! 
And  then*,  as  t«)  some  pilgrim-skriur. 

Shall  fonie  the  oiitea*t  ami  the  1o«1t, 
Of  v^eiitle  d«'eils  and  wonU  of  thinr 

l{4't*»lliiig  iiieiiiori«*%  sweet  ami  bulr  • 


1 


Oh,  for  the  fleath  the  right«'<iuik  die  ! 
An  end,  like  autumn's  da«  dlt*llnin|^ 
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earts,  as  on  the  sky, 
T,  tenderer  beauty  shining  ; 
rting  soul  were  g^ven 
!  of  an  opeuin?  heaven  I 
Te  and  blessed  light, 
he  Eternal  altar  flowing, 
g,  in  its  upward  flight, 
to  its  worship  going  ! 


ORAL  WARFARE 

Q,  on  her  natal  day, 

"-rocked  cradle  lay, 

'ound  her  stood, 

iant  brow  in  blood  ; 

the  storm  which  round  her 

ward  and  watching  kept. 

r  quiet  herds  repose, 
eful  battle  rose, 
f  a  common  tongue 
e  as  tigers  sprung, 
on  Fi«edom*s  slmne 
east,  and  blood  for  wine  1 

their  g^ves  have  gone  ; 
»ast,  their  triumph  won  ; 
lis  wait  the  race 
their  honored  place  ; 
«  with  the  crime 
evil  time. 

a  Grod's  own  might 
the  coming  fight, 
Him  whose  cause  is  ours 
unholy  powers, 
reapons  He  has  g^ven, — 
Truth,  and  Love  of  Heaven. 


RITNER 

ding  the  Message  of  Governor 
lylvania,  IK^.  The  fact  re- 
'«dit  and  serves  to  perpetuate 
the  independent  farmer  and 
■sman,  that  he  alone  of  all  the 
Union  in  18G6  met  the  insulting 
naoesof  the  South  in  a  manner 
man  and  hater  of  Slavery,  in 
e  Legislature  of  Pennnylvania. 
led  Lin^s.] 


Thank  God  for  the  token  !  one  lip  is  still 

free. 
One  spirit  untnunmelled,  unbending  one 

knee  1 
Like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  deep-rooted 

and  firm. 
Erect,  when  the  multitude   bends  to  the 

storm  ; 
When  traitors  to    Freedom,  and    Honor, 

and  God, 
Are  bowed  at  an  Idol  polluted  with  blood  ; 
When  the  recreant  North  has  forgotten  her 

trust. 
And  the  lip  of  her  honor  is  low  in  the  dust, — 
Thank  God,  that  one  arm  from  the  shackle 

has  broken ! 
Thank  God,  that  one  man  as  a  freeman  has 

spoken  ! 

0*er  thy  crags,  Alleghany,  a  blast  has  been 

blown ! 
Down  thy  tide,  Susquehanna,  the  murmur 

has  gone  ! 
To  the  land  of  the  South,  of  the  charter  and 

chain. 
Of  Liberty  sweetened  with  Slaverv's  pain  ; 
Where  the  cant  of  Democracy  dwells  on  the 

lips 
Of  the  forgers  of  fetters,  and  wielders  of 

whips  ! 
Where  "  chivalric  "  honor  means  reaUy  no 

more 
Than  scourging  of  women,  and  robbing  the 

poor! 
Where  the  Moloch  of  Slavery  sitteth  on 

high. 
And  the  words  which  he  utters,  are  — Wor- 
ship, or  die ! 

Right  onward,  oh,  speed  it  1     Wherever  the 

blood 
Of  the  wronged  and  the  guiltless  is  crying 

to  God  ; 

Wherever  a  slave  in  his  fetters  is  pining  ; 

Wherever  the  lash  of  the  driver  is  twining  ; 

^  Wherever  from  kindred,  torn  rudely  apart. 

Comes  the  sorrowful  wail  of  tlie  broken  of 

heart ; 
Wherever  the  shackles  of  tyranny  bind, 
In  silence  and  darkness,  the  God -given 

mind  ; 
There,  God  speed  it  onward  !  its  truth  will 

be  felt. 
The  bonds  shall  be  loosened,  the  iron  shall 

melt! 
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And  oh,  will  the  land  where  the  free  loul 

of  Pcnn 
StiU  linge»  and  breathes  over  monntain  and 

glen; 
Will    the  land  where  a  Benetet'i  spirit 

went  forth 
To  the  peeled  and  the  meted,  and  outcast 

of  Earth; 
Where  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  Liberty 

first 
From  the  soul  of  the  sage  and  the  patriot 

burst ; 
Where  first  for  the  wronged  and  the  weak 

of  thetr  kind, 
The  Christian  and  statesman  their  efforts 

combined  ; 
Will  that  land  of  the  free  and  the  good 

wear  a  chain  ? 
Will  the  call  to  the  rescue  of  Freedom  be 

•vain? 

No,  Ritner !  her  "  Friends "  at  thy  warn- 
ing shall  stand 
Erect   for   the   truth,  like  their  aucestral 

band  ; 
Forgetting  the  feuds  and  the  strife  of  past 

time, 
Counting  coldness  injustice,  and  silence  a 

crime  ; 
Turning  buck  from  the  cavil  of  creeds,  to 

unite 
Once  again  for  the  poor  in  defence  of  the 

Right  ; 
Breasting  ralnily,  but  firmly,  the  full  tide 

of  Wn>ng, 
()verwhelni«*d,  but  not  borne  on  its  surges 

along  ; 
Unap|>aUe<i  by  the  dangi^r,  the  shame,  and 

the  pain, 
And  counting  ea<'h  trial  for  Truth  as  tla'ir 

gain  ! 

And   that    lM»ld-lieart4Hl  yeomanry,  hom^st 

ami  tni«>. 
Who,  haters  of  fninil,  give  t(»  laltor  itit  due  ; 
Wbi>Ae    fatlii*rH,    of    old,   sang   in   c<»neert 

with  tliint*. 
On  the  hiiiiko  of  Swrtara,  the  songA  t»f  thf 

Khiiif, 
Th«'  <ii*riii:in-lMirii  pilgrinis,  who  firnt  danMl 

to  hr.-iv«' 
The  lironi  of  th<*  proud  in  the  caiiM*  of  the 

nlavi'  ; 
Will  tlu*  Hons  of  Bui'h  men  yield  the  lonln 

of  the  South 


One  brow  for  the  brand,  for  the  pi 

one  mouth  ? 
They  cater  to  tyranU?    They  riw 

chain. 
Which  their  fathers  smote  off,  on  the  i 

again  ? 

No,  never  !  one  voice,  like  the  sooiid  i 

cloud, 
When   the  roar  of  the  storm 

and  more  loud. 
Wherever  the  foot   of  the  fi 

pressed 
From  the  Delaware's  marge  to  the 

of  the  West, 
On  the  South-going  breeieo  shaU  di 

and  grow 
Till  the  land  it  sweeps  over  shall  trc 

l>elow  ! 
The  voice  of  a  people,  uprisen,  awake 
Pennsylvania's  wati'hword,  with   Fm 

at  stake. 
Thrilling  up  from  each  valley,  flaiig< 

from  each  height, 
<<  Our  Countrv  and  Uberty  I    God  fb 

Right  f" 


THI-:   PASTORAL   LETTER 


The  General  AMociatioa  of  C«mv(« 
niiDiiiti*n(  in  MsischnsetU  met  at  Brotk 
June  27,  IXm.  and  i«aed  a  Paelflral  Lrt 
the  churcheii  under  iu  care.  Tbv  iaam 
(K*ea«iun  of  it  was  thr  pmfoaad  f  ■■■fim 
duoed  by  the  nKfUt  public  Ivetarp  ia  I 
chuiwtta  by  Anf^dina  and  Sarah  Griaiki 
nohliHi  women  fmiu  N>uth  l^aroliaa,  wha 
their  ti^timony  afsaiatt  slawrr.  TW  1 
d«>nianded  that  "  tlu*  perplexed  aad  a|eii 
Hubje<'tii  which  ant  now  comuMNi  aOMiai 
.  .  .  iiliould  not  In*  furred  apuo  aay  r 
aH  matt«ni  for  dehate.  at  the  haaaid  of  ■ 
tiiHi  Riid  ilivinion."  and  called  atteotwa  i 
flnn^i*ni  nom  •u^^mint;  "  to  thrralm  the  f 
chHnu*tff*r  with  ti idrttprvaii  aad  pi ■  last 
jury. 

So,  this  in  all.  -   tht>  ntini»st  r«'a«*h 

Of  prii*>»tl\  |M>wer  the  mind  to  fctti 
Wh«*n  l:iyiii«*h  think,  uhen  wouim  pn 

A  war  i»f  wonU,  a  **  Pastoral  Iwetln 
Now.  >hanM'  n)Hin  y«*,  |Mri«h  Po|ir«  ! 

W:i«i  it  tliiin  \»ith  thoM\  }our  prt'derv 
Who  M'aled  with  racks,  an«l  Hiv,  aad 

Their  loving-kiiidiR*aa  to 
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ral  Letter,"  grave  and  dull ; 

n  hoof  and  horns  and  features, 

rent  is  your  Brookfield  bull 

im  who  bellows  from  St.  Peter's  ! 

oral  rights  and  powers  from  harm, 

e,  can  words  alone  preserve  them? 

r  fathers  taught  the  arm 

ord  of  temporal  power  to  serve 

m. 

us  days,  when  Church  and  State 
edded  by  your  spiritual  fathers  I 
ibmissive  shoulders  sat 
^ilsons  and  your  Cotton  Mathers, 
itinerant "  then  could  mar 
.uty  of  your  tranquil  Zion, 
peril  of  the  scar 
^man's  whip  and  branding-iron. 

ilesome  laws  relieved  the  Church 
tic  and  mischief-maker, 
;  and  bailiff  joined  in  search, 
s,  of  Papist,  witch,  and  Quaker  ! 
i  were  at  each  church's  door, 
lows  stood  on  Boston  Common, 
ears  the  pillory  bore,  — 
lows-rope,  a  Quaker  woman  I 

3rs  dealt  not  as  ye  deal 
ion-professing  '*  frantic  teachers  ; 
d  the  tongue  with  red-hot  steel, 
ed  the  backs  of  **  female  preach- 

»ton,  had  her  fields  a  tongue, 
em's  streets  could  tell  their  story, 
r  woman  dragged  along, 
by  the  whip  accursed  and  gory  ! 

'e  ask  me,  why  this  taunt 
lories  sacred  from  the  scorner  ? 
^th  reckless  hand  I  plant 
5  on  the  graves  ye  honor  ? 
troach  New  England's  dead 
ord  from  the  past  I  summon. 
Mi  to  the  scaffold  led, 
fering  and  heroic  woman. 

•nrselves  alone,  I  turn 
^8  of  intolerance  over, 
leir  spirit,  dark  and  stern, 
y  may  your  own' discover  ! 
claim  the  "  pastoral  right " 
ice  Freedom  s  voice  of  warning, 
your  precincts  shut  the  light 
ioom's  day  around  ye  dawning  ; 


If  when  an  earthquake  voice  of  power 
And  signs  in  earth  and  heavein  are  show* 
ing 

That  forth,  in  its  appointed  hour, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  going  ! 

And,  with  that  Spirit,  Freedom's  light 
On  kindred,  tongue,  and  people  break 

Whose  slumbering  millions,  at  the  sight, 
In  gl6ry  and  in  strength  are  waking  1 

When  for  the  sighing  of  the  poor. 

And  for  the  needy,  God  hath  risen, 
And  chains  are  breaking,  and  a  door 

Is  opening  for  the  souls  in  prison  ! 
If  then  ye  would,  with  puny  hands. 

Arrest  the  very  work  of  Heaven, 
And  bind  anew  the  evil  bands 

Which  Grod's  right  arm  of  power  hath 
riven  ; 

What  marvel  that,  in  many  a  mind, 

Those  darker  deeds  of  bigot  madness 
Are  closely  with  your  own  combined, 

Yet  **  less  in  anger  than  in  sadness  "  ? 
What  marvel,  if  the  people  learn 

To  claim  the  right  of  free  opinion  ? 
What  marvel,  if  at  times  they  spurn 

The  ancient  yoke  of  your  dominion  ? 

A  glorious  remnant  linger  yet. 

Whose  lips  are  wet  at  Freedom's  foun« 
tains, 
The  coming  of  whose  welcome  feet 

Is  beautiful  upon  our  mountains  I 
Men,  who  the  gospel  tidingfs  bring 

Of  Liberty  and  Love  forever. 
Whose  joy  is  an  abiding  spring, 

Whose  peace  is  as  a  gentle  river  I 

But  ye,  who  scorn  the  thrilling  tale 

Of  Carolina's  high-souled  daughters. 
Which  echoes  here  the  mournful  wail 

Of  sorrow  from  Edisto's  waters. 
Close  while  ye  may  the  public  ear. 

With  malice  vex,   with  slander   wound 
them. 
The  pure  and  good  shall  throng  to  hear. 

And  tried  and  manly  hearts  surround 
them. 

Oh,  ever  may  the  power  which  led 
Their  way  to  such  a  fiery  trial, 

And  strengthened  womanhood  to  tread 
The  wine-press  of  such  self-denial, 
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Be  round  them  in  an  evil  land, 

With  wisdom  and  with  strength  from 
Heaven, 
With  Miriam's  voice,  and  Judith's  hand. 

And  Deborah's  song,  for  triumph  given  1 

And  wliat  are  ye  who  strive  with  God 

Against  the  ark  of  His  salvation. 
Moved  by  the  breath  of  prayer  abroad, 

With  blessings  for  a  d^nng  nation  ? 
What,  but  the  stubble  and  the  hay 

To  perish,  even  as  flax  consuming. 
With  all  that  bars  HiM  glorious  way. 

Before  the  brightness  of  His  coming  ? 

And  thou,  sad  Angel,  who  sc  long 

Hast  waitcMl  for  the  glorious  token. 
That  Earth  from  all  her  bonds  of  wrong 

To  liberty  and  light  has  broken,  — 
Angel  of  Freedom  1  soon  to  thee 

The  sounding  tnim|>et  sliall  be  g^ven, 
And  over  Kartirs  full  jubilee 

Shall  deeper  joy  be  felt  in  Heaven  I 


HYMN 

Written  fur  the  celebration  of  the  third  an- 
aivi^rsary  of  British  emancipation,  at  the  Broad- 
wav  Tab«*m«cle,  New  York,  finit  of  August, 
lS:i7.     [OriginaUy  cntiUcd  Lines.] 

O  Holy  Father  !  just  aiul  true 

Are  all  Tliy  works  and  wonls  and  ways, 
Ami  unto  ThiH*  alone  art>  due 

Tlianksgiving  and  eternal  praise  ! 
As  childriMi  of  Tliy  gniciotiH  (*are, 

Wf  veil  the  eye,  we  InmmI  the  knee. 
With  brokt'U  wonls  of  prais4'  and  prayer, 

Father  antl  (ioil,  we  come  to  Thee. 

For  TIkmi  haMt  hcanl,  ()  CttMl  of  Right, 

Thf  HJghin);  of  the  island  slave  ; 
Antl  rttr«*t<'htMl  for  him  the  arm  <»f  might. 

Not  Hhort«Mii*il  that  it  could  m>t  save. 
V]u*  hiUknT  HJtH  iMMicuth  hiH  viuef 

The  shackled  <oiil  and  hand  are  fn*e  ; 
TliMiikHijivini;  !  for  the  work  is  Thim*  ! 

IVaiM*  !  for  till'  Mesninjr  \^  of  Thf^*  ! 

And  oh.  we  ffvl  Thy  pre-enee  here. 
Thy  awful  arm  in  judi^nent  lu&n'  ! 

'lliiiie  fye  hath  M'cn  the  iMimluian***  tear  ; 
Thine    ear    hath    heard    the    lNMidman*M 
pra\cr. 


Praise  I  for  the  pride  of  maa  it  low. 
The  counsels  of  the  wise  are  naagkt. 

The  fountains  of  repentance  Bow ; 

What  hath  our  God  in  mercy  wiuMgh< 


Speed  on  Thy  work.  Lord  God  of  Hi 

And  when  the  hondman'i  ehtda  u  tirm 
And  swells  from  all  oar  guUtr  < 

The  anthem  of  the  free  to  H^ 
Oh,  not  to  those  whom  Thou  hast  led. 

As  with  Thy  cloud  and  fire  before. 
But  unto  Thee,  in  fear  and  dread. 

Be  praise  and  glory  evennore. 


THE    FAREWELL 

OF  A  VIRGINIA  SLAVE  MOTHER  TO 
DAUCIHTERS  SOLI)  INTO  SOl'T 
BONDAGE 

Gone,  gone.  —  sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  I 
Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseleM  i 
W^^here  the  noisome  insect  sting% 
Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
PoiAon  with  the  falling  dewa. 
Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air  ; 
(ione,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and 
From  Virginians  hilb  and 
Wot*  is  me,  my  stolen  daugfaten 

(lone,  gone,  —  sold  and  goae. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and 
There  no  mother's  eye  is  near  tbeok 
There  no  nu>tlier*8  ear  can  hear 
Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Si*ams  their  liack  with  many  a  gaak. 
Shall  a  mother's  kindnesH  Mess  the; 
i  Or  a  mother's  arms  i*aress  them. 
(t«>ue,  giuie,  — stild  and  goor 
To  the  ric*e-ttwanip  dank  and 
From  Virginia**  hills  and  water* 
W(N*  is  me,  my  stolen  daugfaten^ 

(M»ne,  pine.  --  *old  and  g<me. 

To  the  riee-swamp  dank  and  1 
Oh,  when  wfury,  sad.  and  i^loa, 
I    Frnni  the  tieliln  Ht  nt};ht  they  gis 
Faint  with  ti»il.  and  rackinl  with  pail 
T«»  tlii'ir  «'het«rle'»'»  hitnictt  a^min. 
There  nt>  brother*!!  voic<*  shall  crert 
Then*  uu  fatlHT*!!  welcome  niert  tbr 
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^one,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
'irg^uia's  lulls  and  vraters  ; 
loe,  my  stolen  daughters  1 

"one,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
ee  whose  shadow  lay 
Idhood's  place  of  play  ; 
ol  spring  where  they  drank 
ill,  and  rivulet  bank  ; 
lemn  house  of  prayer, 
f  counsels  there  ; 
one,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
irginia's  hills  and  waters  ; 
me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

one,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone  ; 
iigh  the  weary  day, 
;  the  spoiler's  prey. 
y  had  earlier  died, 
mly,  side  by  side, 
yrant's  power  is  o'er, 
er  galls  no  more  ! 
ane,  —  sold  and  gone, 
*ice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
irgiuia's  hills  and  waters  ; 
me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

ane,  —  sold  and  gone, 
'ice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
love  He  bearetli  ; 
ed  reed  He  spareth  ; 
,  to  whom  alone 
el  wrongs  are  known, 
pe  and  refuge  prove, 
!  than  mother's  love. 
3ne,  —  sold  and  gone, 
ice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
irginia's  hills  and  waters  ; 
me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 


NSYLVANIA   HALL 

dedication  of  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
May  l.>,  ISSS.  The  building  wiw 
1  aRSOciation  of  g^entleiiien.  irre- 
ct  or  party.  ''  that  the  citizens  of 
should  possess  a  room  wherein 
of  Liberty,  and  E<iuality  of  Civil 
be  freely  discussed,  and  the  evils 
rlenly  portrayed."  On  the  even- 
'th  it  was  burned  by  a  mob,  de- 


stroying the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Free" 
man^  of  which  I  was  editor,  and  with  it  my 
books  and  papers. 

Not  with  the  splendors  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  spoil  of  nations,  and  barbaric  gold  ; 
No   weapons   wrested  from   the   fields  of 

blood. 
Where  dark  and  stern  the  unyielding  Ro- 
man stood. 
And  the  proud  eagles  of  his  cohorts  saw 
A  world,  war- wasted,  crouching  to  his  law  ; 
Nor  blazoned  car,  nor  banners  floating  gay. 
Like  those  which  swept  along  the  Appian 

Way, 
When,  to  the  welcome  of  imperial  Rome, 
The  victor  warrior  came  in  triumph  home. 
And  trumpet  peal,  and  shoutings  wild  and 

high. 
Stirred  the  blue  quiet  of  the  Italian  sky  ; 
But  calm  and  grateful,  prayerful  and  sin- 
cere. 
As  Christian  freemen  only,  gathering  here, 
We  dedicate  our  fair  and  lofty  Hall, 
Hilar  and  arch,  entablature  and  wall. 
As  Virtue's  shrine,  as  Liberty's  abode. 
Sacred  to  Freedom,  and  to  Freedom's  God  ! 
Far  statelier  Halls,  'neath  brighter  skies 

than  these. 
Stood  darkly  mirrored  in  the  ^gean  seas. 
Pillar  and  shrine,  and  life-like  statues  seen. 
Graceful  and  pure,  the  marble  shafts  be- 
tween ; 
Where  glorious  Athens  from  her  rocky  hill 
Saw  Art  and  Beauty  subject  to  her  will  ; 
And   the   chaste   temple,  and   the  classic 

grove. 
The  hall  of  sages,  and  the  bowers  of  love, 
Arch,  fane,  and  column,  g^ced  the  shores 

and  gave 
Their  shadows  to  the  blue  Saronic  wave  ; 
And  statelier  rose  on  Tiber's  winding  side, 
The  Pantheon's  dome,  the  Coliseum's  pride, 
The  Capitol,  whose  arches  backward  flung 
The   deep,   clear  cadence   of  the   Roman 

tongue. 
Whence  stern  decrees,  like  words  of  fate, 

went  forth 
To  the  awed  nations  of  a  conquered  earth. 
Where   the   proud   Ciesars   in  their  glory 

came, 
And    Brutus    lightened   from   his   lips   of 

flame  ! 
Yet  in  the  porches  of  Athena's  halls, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  her  stately  walls. 
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Lurked  the  sad  bondman,  and  hb  tears  of 

woe 
Wet  the  cold  marble  with  unheeded  flow  ; 
And   fetters  clanked    beneath   the   silver 

dome 
Of  the  proud  Pantheon  of  imperious  Rome. 
Oh,  not  for  him,  the  chainea  and  stricken 

slave, 
By  Tiber's  shore,  or  blue  i£^na*s  i%'ave, 
In  the  throngi*d  forum,  or  the  sagas'  scat. 
The  bold  lip  pleaded,  and  the  warm  heart 

beat ; 
No  soul  of  sorrow  melted  at  his  pain. 
No  tear  of  pity  rusted  on  his  chain  ! 

But  this  fair  Hall  to  Truth  and  Freedom 

piven, 
Pledged  to  the  Right  before  all  Earth  and 

Heaven, 
A  free  arena  for  the  strife  (»f  mind. 
To  caste,  or  M'ct,  or  color  un<*onflued, 
Shall   thrill  with  echoes  such  as  ne'er  of 

old 
From  Roman  hall  or  Grecian  temple  rolled  ; 
Thoughts  simll  iiiid  utterance  such  as  never 

yet 
The  Pnipylca  or  the  Fonini  met. 
Beneath  its  r«»uf  n(»  ghuliator's  strife 
Shall  win  anphiUM'S  with  the  waste  of  life  ; 
Nu  lonlly  lictor  urgi'  the  iMirlmnms  game. 
No  wanton  Lais  glory  in  her  shame. 
But  hen*  the  tear  of  sympathy  shall  flow. 
As  tlK*  ear  listens  to  the  title  of  woe  ; 
Here  in  Htern  jiulgmcnt  (»f  the  oppressor's 

wntng 
Shall  strong  rehukings  thrill  on  Freedom's 

t<tiigiie. 
No  |Mirtial  justice  hold  th'  unequal  scale. 
No  priile  of  ruste  u  lir(»tlier*H  rights  lutsail, 
No  tvnuit's  niniidates  echo  fnun  this  wall. 
Holy  to  Free(li»ni  iin<l  tlii>  Rights  of  All ! 
But  a  f;iir  tielil.  where  min<l  may  close  with 

iiiiti<l. 
Free  as  the  suimluiie  iiihI  the  chatiileits  wind  ; 
When*    the  high    trust  in    fUcd  on   Truth 

:ihiiit% 
Ami  ImiiiiN  iiiul  fetti-rs  from  the  houI  are 

tliri>>iti  : 
WhtTi*  wi'.-iltli.  :iiiil  nnk,  ami  worldly  |M»iiip, 

ami  iiiit;lit, 
Yicltl  tn  the  |»n "•■iH-i*  tif  the  True  and  Ki;;ht. 

Ami  tittiiii;  i^  it  that  thi-  Hall  shfiihl  stnml 
\Vhi*r«-  1*1*1111^%  l\  aula's  Kmimler  leil  his  haml* 
Frointhv  liliif  wutent,  Delaware  !  -  -  topn'iiM 


The  virgin  verdure  of  the  wildernaiw 
Here,  where  all   Europe  with 

saw 
The  soul's  high  freedom  tramiiicllcd  bv 

law  ; 
Here,  where  the  fierce  mad  warlike  fc 

men 
Gathered,  in  peace,  around   the  bone  of 

Penn, 
Awed  by  the  weapons  Ixive  alone  had  pTea 
Drawn  from  the  holy  armckry  of  ilntea  ; 
Where  Nature's  voice  against  the  bunHmia's 

•      wrong 
First    found    an    earnest    and    indipsot 

tongue  ; 
Where   Lay's  bold  message  to  the  f^ad 

was  borne  ; 
And  Keith's  rebuke,  and  Franklin's  nsaij 

sconi ! 
Fitting  it  is  that  here,  where  Freedon  lr*t 
Fitmi  her  fair  feet  shook  off  the  OU  Wsrld'* 

dust, 
Spread  her  white  pinions  to  our  WffK>* 

bliutt, 
And  her  free  tn*sses  to  our  sunshiot  <s^i 
One  Hall  shtmld  rise  redeemed  fron  ^1*^ 

vcry's  ban. 
One  Temple  sacred  to  the  Rights  of  Ms»  ' 

Oh  !  if  the  spirits  of  the  parted  come. 
Visiting  angel8,  to  their  olden  home : 
If  the  tlcad  fathers  of  the  land  look  forth 
From  their  fair  dwellings,  to  the  thiag* 

earth. 
Is  it  a  dream,  that  with  their  eyes  of 
llicv  gaze  now  on  us  fmm  the  bowers  sbovtf 
Lay  s  anient  soul,  and  Benezet  tbr  miU. 
Stemlfast  in  faith,  yet  gentle  as  a  ckiki, 
Meck-henrtctl  Woolman.  and  that  broCkr' 

liaml. 
The  sorrf>wiiig  exiles  from  their  **  Fatkr- 

land,;' 
leaving  their  homes  in  Krieshiem's 

ftf  vine, 
And  the  blue  In'auty  of  their  gloritms 
To  seek  umiil^t  our  solemn  arpth»  of 
Fr(M'«loni  from  man,  ami  holy  pracv 

(f(Nl  ; 

Who  tirst  (if  all  tlieir  tcstimonijil  i^ve 
.\gaiiist  the  oppn>Hstir,  for  the  outcast  tiUv^' 
Is  it  a  (Ireaui  that  ^iiifh  vk.*  the*u*  liNik  dov^ 
Ami    with    thi'ir    bli>H^ing    our    rt*jt>u-xB^ 

cniwii  V 
Ix*t  us  rejoice,  that  ifthile  thr  pulpit '«  dtfef 
Is  liarred  against  th«*  pleader*  fur  tlir  pt^^ 
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lurch,  wrangling  upon  points 


>»• 


>ndmen  suffering  unto  death  ; 
Traffic  and  the  lust  of  Grain 
t  Oppression's  triple  chain, 
>en,  and  one  Temple  free, 
lace  for  hunted  Liberty  ! 
may  speak,  unshackled  and 

1, 

I  Truth,  for  Freedom  and  for 

t  truth  its  perfect  work  hath 

blessings  o*er  our  land  hath 

lave  beneath  his   yoke  shall 

'otomac  to  the  far  Sabine  : 
g^l  lips  at  last  is  |^ven 
mp  of  Jubilee  in  Heaven  - 
irginia's    plains,   Kentucky's 

^he  dim  Floridian  everglades, 
.  that  angel-trumpet's  sound, 
nillions  from  their  chains  un- 

t 

tliis  Hall  be  crumbling  in  de- 
ls blending  with  the  common 
,e  ruins  of  its  strength  shall 

loblest  of  a  ransomed  land  — 
these  who  throng  around  the 

of  holy  Palestine  ! 

ry  shall  that  ruin  own 

ich  lingers  round  the  Parthe- 

child  of  after  years  be  taught 
'   Freedom  which  his  fathers 

it; 

ials  of  the  present  hour, 
fe  with  prejudice  and  power  ; 
errand  quickened   woman's 

ler  lip  as  with  a  living  coal  ; 
u's  martyrs  kept  their  lofty 

ivering,  unto  l)onds  and  death; 
art   shall   sketch  the  ruined 

arland  crown  its  aged  wall, 
I  pen  for  after  times  record 
9n  unto  Freedom's  God  I 


THE   NEW  year' 

Addressed  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman, 

The  wave  is  breaking  on  the  shore. 
The  echo  fading  from  the  chime  ; 

Again  the  shadow  moveth  o'er 
The  dial-plate  of  time  1 

O  seer-seen  Aneel  I  waiting  now 
With  weary  ^t  on  sea  and  shore. 

Impatient  for  the  last  dread  vow 
That  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 

Once  more  across  thy  sleepless  eye 
The  semblance  of  a  smile  has  passed  : 

The  year  departing  leaves  more  nigh 
Time's  fearfullest  and  last. 

Oh,  in  that  dying  year  hath  been 
The  sum  of  all  since  time  began  ; 

The  birth  and  death,  the  joy  and  pain. 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man. 

Spring,  with  her  change  of  sun  and  shower. 
And   streams    released    from    Winter's 
chain, 

And  bursting  bud,  and  opening  flower. 
And  g^enly  g^wing  grain  ; 

And  Summer's  shade,  and  sunshine  warm, 
And  rainbows  o'er  her  hill-tops  bowed, 

And  voices  in  her  rising  storm  ; 
God  speaking  from  His  cloud  ! 

And  Autumn's  fruits  and  clustering  sheaves, 
And  soft,  warm  days  of  golden  light. 

The  glory  of  her  forest  leaves. 
And  harvest-moon  at  night ; 

And  Winter  with  her  leafless  grove, 

And  prisoned  stream,  and  drifting  snow, 

The  brilliance  of  her  heaven  above 
And  of  her  earth  below  : 

And  man,  in  whom  an  angel's  mind 
With  earth's  low  instincts  finds  abode, 

The  highest  of  the  links  which  bind 
Brute  nature  to  her  God  ; 

His  infant  eye  hath  seen  the  light. 

His  childhood's  merriest  laughter  rung, 

And  active  sports  to  manlier  might 
The  nerves  of  boyhood  strung  ! 
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And  quiet  love,  and  passion's  fires, 

Have  soothed  or  burned  in  manhood's 
breast. 

And  lofty  aiius  and  low  desires 
By  turns  disturbed  his  rest. 

The  wailing  of  the  newly-born 

Has  mingled  with  the  fimeral  knell ; 

And  o*er  the  dying's  car  has  gone 
The  merry  niarriage-bcll. 

And  Wealth  has  ftll(*<l  his  halls  with  mirth, 
While  Want,  in  many  a  humble  shed, 

Toiled,  shivering  by  her  cheerless  hearth, 
'llie  live-long  night  for  bread. 


And  worse  tluin  nil,  the  human  slave. 
The  sport  of  luMt,  and  pride,  and  scorn  ! 

Phioked  off  the  crown  his  Maker  gave, 
His  regal  manhood  gone  ! 

( )h,  still,  my  country  !  o'er  thy  plains, 
Blackened  with  Hlav(*n'*H  blight  and  ban, 

Tliat  human  chattel  drags  his  chains. 
An  uncreated  man  1 

Ami  still,  where'er  to  sun  and  breeze. 
My  country,  is  thy  flag  unrolled, 

With  sconi.  the  gazing  stranger  sees 
A  stain  on  everv  fold. 

()h«  tear  the  g(»rgeou.s  emblem  down  ! 

It  gathers  sct»rii  from  evi»r}'  eye. 
And  d(*s|H>ts  smile  and  good  men  frown 

Whene'er  it  imsses  by. 

Shame  !  shame  !  its  starry  splendors  glow 
Aliove  the  shiver's  hmthsome  jail ; 

It<i  fiildx  are  ruflling  even  now 
His  crimson  tlag  of  sale. 

Still  round  our  country's  proudest  hall 
Till*  tnidc  in  human  Hcsh  is  driven. 

And  at  each  can^IcHs  hammer-fall 
A  human  heart  is  riven. 

.Vnd  t1u«i.  t(Hi,  KaiK'tifUied  by  the  men 
V«*stfil  ^'\\\\  |iow«*r  to  shiehl  the  right. 

And  tbiiiw  t'AvU  \i\v  :iihI  roblnT  deU 
Widf  n|H'ii  to  t)i«*  lij^bt. 

Yft,  <«h:iinf  iiptMi  thrill  !  thi-n>  they  hit, 
Mrii  of  thi*  Nnrth.  HiilHliifd  and  still  ; 

Mi*<-k.  |ih:iiit  |HiItnM>n<«.  (iiily  fit 
To  wt»rk  :i  iiiaMfr*s  uill. 


Sold,  barj^ained  off  for  Southem  tocc 
A  passive  herd  of  Nortbem  nudes, 

Just    braying    through    their 
throaU 
Whate'er  their  owner  ralea. 


And  he,  the  basest  of  the  haae. 
The  vilest  of  the  vile,  whos^ 

Emlwlmed  in  infinite  disgrace. 
Is  deathless  in  its  shame  I 


A  tiM>l,  to  bolt  the  people's  dtior 
Against  the  pi^ople  clamoring  there. 

An  ass,  to  trample  on  their  floor 
A  |ieople*s  right  of  prayer  ! 

Nailed  to  his  self-made  gibbet  fast. 
Self-pilloried  to  the  public  view, 

A  mark  for  ever)*  |Nissing  blast 
Of  sct»m  to  whistle  through  ; 

There  let  him  hang,  and  hear  the  boast 
Of  Southrons  o'er  their  pliant  tool,—* 

A  new  Stylites  on  his  {Mist, 
*•  Sacred  to  ridicule  ! " 


"WF  at  home  !  our  noble  hall. 
To  Kreedcmrs  holy  imrpose  siven. 
Now  rears  its  black  and  mined  wall. 
Beneath  the  wintry  heaven. 

Telling  the  story  of  its  doom, 

Tlie  fiendish  mob,  the  prostrate  laiv* 
The  fiery  jet  thnmgh  midnight's  glo90 

Our  gazing  thousands  saw. 

Look  to  our  State  I  the  poor  man's  ngg^ 
Tom  from  him  :  and  the  sons  of  tl»«^ 

Whose  blcNKl  in  Freedom's  strraeal 
Sprinkle<l  the  Jersey  inows. 


Outhiwed  within  the  land  of  Fenn, 
That  Slaver}' *s  ffuilty  fears  might 

And  thi»s4'  whom  (nxi  created  men 
Toil  on  as  brutcH  iu  |M*aee. 


Yet  o\'r  the  blackncKs  of  the  Mum 
A  Iniw  of  pniniiM>  b«'nd>  on  high. 

And  );^•anl^  <»f  siin>hine,  soft  ami  wsnn, 
Bn*ak  through  our  chuided  ^k\. 

FjLHt,  Wi'Ht.  nnd  North,  the  shout  i«  brard 
Of  fnM'nien  rising  for  th**  right  : 

Kai-h  valh*\  hath  itn  rallying  word, 
Kiu-h  liill  it^  iiigiuil  light. 
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.ssachusetts'  rocks  of  gray 

strengthening    light    of    freedom 

bines, 

sland's  Narragansett  Bay, 

Vermont's  snow-hung  pines ! 

odson's  frowning^  palisades 
leghany's  laurelled  crest, 
es  and  prairies,  streams  and  glades, 
[les  upon  the  West. 

a.  the  light  to  those  who  dwell 
ivery's  land  of  woe  and  sin, 
DUgh  the  blackness  of  that  Hell 
[eaven's  own  light  break  in. 

the  Southern  conscience  quake 
e  that  light  poured  full  and  strong, 
the  Southern  heart  awake 
.  the  bondman's  wrong. 

m  that  rich  and  sunny  land 
ong  of  grateful  millions  rise, 
it  of  IsraeFs  ransomed  band 
kth  Arabia's  skies  : 

who  now  are  bound  beneath 
tanner's  shade,  our  eagle's  wing, 
lavery's  night  of  moral  death 
|;ht  and  life  shall  spring. 

the  bondman's  chain,  and  gone 
naster's  guilt,  and  hate,  and  fear, 
to  both  alike  shall  dawn 
!W  and  Happy  Year. 

THE  RELIC 

en  on  reeeiving  a  cane  wrought  from  a 
it  of  the  wood-work  of  Pennsylvania 
ich  the  fire  had  spared. 

of  friendship  true  and  tried, 
I  one  whose  fiery  heart  of  youth 
line  has  beaten,  side  by  side, 
^berty  and  Truth  ; 
pnest  pride  the  gift  I  take, 
ize  it  lor  the  giver's  sake. 

i  alone  because  it  tells 
onerous  hand  and  heart  sincere  ; 
that  gift  of  friendship  dwells 
moTj  doubly  dear  ; 
noblest  aim,  man's  holiest  thought, 
lat  memorial  frail  inwrought ! 


Pure  thoughts  and  sweet  like  flowers  unfold, 
And  precious  memories  round  it  cling. 

Even  as  the  Prophet's  rod  of  old 
In  beauty  blossoming : 

And  buds  of  feeling,  pure  and  good, 

Spring  from  its  cold  unconscious  wood. 

Relic  of  Freedom's  shrine  !  a  brand 
Plucked  from  its  burning  !  let  it  be 

Dear  as  a  jewel  from  the  hand 
Of  a  lost  friend  to  me  I 

Flower  of  a  perished  garland  left, 

Of  life  and  beauty  unbereft ! 

Oh,  if  the  young  enthusiast  bears. 
O'er  weary  waste  and  sea,  the  stone 

Which  crumbled  from  the  Forum's  stairs, 
Or  round  the  Parthenon  ; 

Or  olive-bough  from  some  wild  tree 

Hung  over  old  Thermopybe  : 

If  leaflets  from  some  hero's  tomb, 

Or  moss-wreath  torn  from  ruins  hoary  ; 

Or  faded  flowers  whose  sisters  bloom 
On  fields  reuowjied  in  story  ; 

Or  fragment  from  the  Alhambra's  crest, 

Or  the  gray  rock  by  Druids  blessed  ; 

Sad  Erin's  shamrock  greenly  growing 
Where  Freedom  led  her  stsdwart  kern, 

Or  Scotia's  "  rough  bur  thistle  "  blowing 
On  Bruce's  Baunockburn  ; 

Or  Runnymede's  wild  English  rose, 

Or  lichen  plucked  from  Sempach's  snows  ! 

If  it  be  true  that  things  like  these 
To  heart  and  eye  bright  visions  bring, 

Shall  not  far  holier  memories 
To  this  memorial  cling  ? 

Which  needs  no  mellowing  mist  of  time 

To  hide  the  crimson  stains  of  crime  ! 

Wreck  of  a  temple,  unprofaned  ; 

Of  courts  where  Peace  with  Freedom  trod 
Lifting  on  high,  with  hands  unstained, 

Tlianksgiving  unto  God  ; 
Where  Mercy's  voice  of  love  was  pleading 
For  human  hearts  in  bondage  bleeding  ! 

Where,  midst  the  sound  of  rushing  feet 
And  curses  on  the  night-air  flung. 

That  pleading  voice  rose  calm  and  sweet 
From  woman's  earnest  tongue  ; 

And  Riot  turned  his  scowling  glance. 

Awed,  from  her  tranquil  countenance ! 
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That  temple  now  in  ruin  lies  ! 

The  Hre-tttaiu  on  its  Hhattered  wall, 
And  open  to  the  changing  skies 

ItM  black  and  rooflusH  hall, 
It  stands  before  a  nation's  sight, 
A  gravestone  over  buried  Right  I 

But  from  that  ruin,  as  of  old. 

The  fire-si-orched  stones  themselves  are 
crying. 
And  from  their  ashes  white  and  cold 

Its  timlM*rH  are  replying  } 
A  voice  which  slavery  cannot  kill 
Speaks  from  the  crumbling  arches  still  I 

And  even  this  relic  from  thy  shrine, 

(.)  holy  Fr«*edom  !  luith  to  me 
A  potent  power,  a  voice  and  sign 

To  testify  of  thee  ; 
And,  grasping  it,  methinks  I  feel 
A  deeper  faith,  a  strongi*r  zeal. 

And  not  unlike  that  invstie  rod. 

Of  old  stretched  o'er  the  Kg}'ptian  wave, 
Which  o|)en«Hl,  in  the  strength  of  God, 

A  |iathw:iy  for  the  shivc, 
It  yet  may  point  the  l>ondnian*s  way, 
And  turn  the  s|Miilcr  from  his  prey. 


THE  WORLD'S  CONVENTION 

t»F    TIIF     FRIF.Nns    f)K    KMANf'IfATIOX, 
II 1 11. n    IN    L(>NI>i)N    IN    1S40 

Jiwfph  Miir}^'.  th**  founder  of  i\w  British 
and  F«in'i;;n  And -SIhvitv  SfK'inty,  propcn^ 
the  raIliiiK-i»f  :i  worM'H  nnti-Hlnv«*ry  conrt^ntion. 
aimI  thi*  |ini|MM;il  trnn  pniniptly  stfconded  by 
the  Anifric:iii  A nti -Slavery  SK'iety.  The  call 
ti.iM  ailn^tfii'il  til  "  frii'iifN  of  the  Hlare  of  every 
nnti«iii  :ui«l  i>f  i<\iT>  I'linie." 

\y-i»  Ift  till-Ill  {gather  !     Summon  forth 
Till*  pli'ii^rd  pliilaiitlinipy  of  Earth. 
Kmiii  rviT\  laiiil,  whiise  liills  liavt*  heard 
Til*'  Imijlf  Ma-t  nf  Kn'fdniii  waking  ; 
Or  ••lirirkiiig  nf  Iht  HymlMil-liinl 

Kniiii  «iiit  Iii<,  I  liiinly  <-\iif  lipfaking  : 
Wlii-n-  .Iii-^tiii'  lj;»th  •iiH'  wiir-«lii|»|M-r, 
Or  truth  nii«-  a]t.«r  lniilt  tn  licr  ; 
W  ln*rf 'i-r  H  Iniiii.in  I'Ve  i^  weepini; 

()*ir  \%riin^;'«  wliu-ti  E;irttr*«  .tail  cliililreii 
know  : 
WIhti  't-r  .i  '»iii:;lt'  ln-aii  I"*  ki*rpiiig 

Its  prayerful  watch  with  human  wot* : 


Thence  let   them  come,   nad  greet  cick 

other. 
And  know  in  each  a  friend  and  bnHlKr ! 

Yes,  let  them  come  I  from  earh  men  nk 

Where  England's  old  baronial  naUs 
8tili  l)ear  upon  their  storied  walls 
The  grim  crusader's  rusted  mail, 
liattcred  by  Paynim  spear  and  brand 
On  Malta's  nwi  or  Syria's  saml  ! 
And  numhlcring  |K*nnon-sta%-es  once  set 

Within  the  mul  of  P^estine, 
By  Jorthin  and  Cvennesaret  ; 

Or,  borne  with  England's  battle  line. 
O'er  Acre's  shatt4*n*<l  turrets  stooping. 
Or,  mitlst  the  camp  their  banners  druopinf. 

With  dews  fmm  hallowed  Herman  vtt, 
A  holier  summons  now  is  gfi\'en 
Than  that  gray  hermit's  voice  of  old. 
Which  unto  all  the  winds  of  heaven 

Tlie  Iwnners  of  the  Cross  unrolled  ! 
Not  for  the  long-deserted  shrine  ; 

Not  for  the  ttidl  unconst*i»us  sod. 
Which  tells  not  by  one  lingering  sign 

Tliat  there  the  hope  of  Israel  trvd  ; 
But  for  that  truth,  for  which  alone 

In  pilgrim  eyes  an*  sanctified 
Tlu'  ganlen  moss,  the  mountain  etone. 
Whereon  His  holy  sandali  pressed, — 
The  fountain  which  His  lip  nath  hlrtscd.  — 
WhatcVr  hath  touched  IIU  gmnucnt'a  Ifeem 

At  I^thanv  or  licthlebem. 

Or  (Ionian  s  river-side. 
For  Freedom  in  the  name  of  Him 

Who  came  to  raise  Earth*M  tlrooping  pmir. 
To  break  the  chain  fn>m  er^ry  limb^ 
'I*1m>  IkiU  fmm  ev«*ry  prison  tlmir  ! 
For  tlichc.  o'er  h11  tlu*  earth  hath  p^ncd 
j   An  cverHb'e|M'ning  tnim|>et  blast. 
As  if  an  angePs  br«>ath  hail  lent 
Its  vigor  t4)  the  instrument. 

And  Wale«i,  fnuii  Snowden's  mountain  wall 
Shall  startle  at  that  thrilling  call. 

As  if  i«hi'  liesnl  her  liard<«  again  ; 
.And  Erin's  ••  harp  on  Tara*s  wall  " 

(tiv«>  nut  its  ancifiit  strain. 
Mirllil'iil  and  swfft.  M*t  ^all  withal,  — 

The  iiii>1«h1\  Hliich  Kriii  lo\i*s. 
Wlii'n  it'iT  that  harp,  *niiil  ImrsCs  nf  -^k^d 

III'  ■'* 
.Villi  slti;r:iii  irii>H  and  l\kt*-w.iki*  ^aiin«^^A. 

Tlii>  hand  nf  Iht  <  >*('nn!ifll  tnti\f«  ? 
S'otlaml.  fnuii  laki*  ami  tarn  ami  rill. 
.Vnd  mounUiin  hold,  aiul  he^tlifrx  h:ll. 
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edl  catch  and  echo  back  the  note, 
she  heard  upon  the  air 
more  her  Cameronian's  prayer 
d  song  of  Freedom  float, 
cheering  echoes  shall'  reply 
1  each  remote  dependency, 
re  Britain's  mighty  sway  is  known, 
[>pic  sea  or  frozen  zone  ; 
re'er  her  sunset  flag  is  furling, 
lorning  gun-fire's  smoke  is  curling  ; 
I  Indian  Bengal's  CToves  of  palm 
rosy  fields  and  gales  of  balm, 
re  Eastern  pomp  and  power  are  rolled 
ugh  regal  Ava's  gates  of  g^ld  ; 
from  the  lakes  and  ancient  woods 
dim  Canadian  solitudes, 
Dce,  sternly  from  her  rocky  throne, 
n  of  the  North,  Quebec  looks  down  ; 
from  those  bright  and  ransomed  Isles 
re  all  unwonted  Freedom  smiles, 
the  dark  laborer  still  retains 
scar  of  slavery's  broken  chains  I  ^ 

I  the  hoar  Alps,  which  sentinel 
^[ateways  of  the  land  of  Tell, 
re  morning's  keen  and  earliest  glance 
I  Jura's  rocky  wb\\  is  thrown, 
from  the  olive  bowers  of  France 
d  vine  groves  garlanding  the  Rhone,  — 
ends  of  the  Blacks,"  as  true  and  tried 
lose  who  stood  by  Oge's  side, 
heard  the  Haytien's  tale  of  wrong, 

gather  at  that  summons  strong  ; 
lie,  Passy,  and  he  whose  song 
thed  over  Syria's  holy  sod, 
in  the  paths  which  Jesus  trod, 
murmured  midst  the  hills  which  hem 
nless  and  sad  Jerusalem, 

echoes  wheresoe'er  the  tone 
irael's  prophet-lyre  is  known. 

let  them  come  ;  from  Quito's  walls, 

d  from  the  Orinoco's  tide, 

I  Lima's  Inca-haunted  halls, 

I  Santa  F^  and  Yucatan,  — 

m  who  by  swart  Guerrero's  side 

aimed  the  deathless  rights  of  man, 

oke  every  bond  aud  fetter  off, 

d  hailed  in  every  sable  serf 

te  and  brother  Mexican  I 

s  who  across  the  Andes'  chain 

.ve  followed  Freedom's  flowing  pennon, 

seen  on  Junin's  fearful  plain, 

ro'er  the  broken  ranks  of  Spain 

e  fire-barst  of  Bolivar's  cannon  ! 


And  Hayti,  from  her  mountain  land. 

Shall  send  the  sons  of  those  who  hurled 
Defiance  from  her  blazing  strand. 
The  war-gage  from  her  Action's  hand. 
Alone  against  a  hostile  world. 

Nor  all  unmindful,  thou,  the  while. 
Land  of  the  dark  and  mystic  Nile  I 

Thy  Moslem  mercy  yet  may  shame 

All  tyrants  of  a  Chriistian  name. 
When  in  the  shade  of  Gizeh's  pile. 
Or,  where,  from  Abyssinian  hills 
£1  Grcrek's  upper  fountain  fills. 
Or  where  from  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
El  Abiad  bears  his  watery  boon. 
Where'er  thy  lotus  blossoms  swim 

Within  their  ancient  hallowed  waters  ; 
Where'er  is  heard  the  Coptic  hymn. 

Or  song  of  Nubia's  sable  daughters  ; 
The  curse  of  slavery  and  the  cnme, 
Thy  beauest  from  remotest  time. 
At  thy  dark  Mehemet's  decree 
Forevermore  shall  pass  from  thee  ; 

And  chains  forsake  each  captive's  limb 
Of  all  those  tribes,  whose  hills  around 
Have  echoed  back  the  cymbal  sound 

And  victor  horn  of  Ibrahim. 

And  thou  whose  glory  and  whose  crime 
To  earth's  remotest  bound  and  clime. 
In  mingled  tones  of  awe  and  scorn. 
The  echoes  of  a  world  have  borne, 
My  country  !  glorious  at  thy  birth, 
A  day-star  flashing  bxoghtly  forth. 

The  herald-sign  of  I^edom's  dawn  I 
Ob,  who  could  dream  that  saw  thee  then, 

And  watched  thy  rising  from  afar. 
That  vapors  from  oppression's  fen 

Would  cloud  the  upward  tending  star  ? 
Or,  that  earth's  tyrant  powers,  which  heard, 

Awe-struck,  the  shout  which  hailed  thy 
dawning. 
Would  rise  so  soon,  prince,  peer,  and  Itintt* 
To  mock  thee  vrith  their  welcoming. 
Like  Hades  when  her  thrones  were  stirred 

To  greet  the  down-cast  Star  of  Morning  I 
"  Aha  !  and  art  thou  fallen  thus  ? 
Art  thou  become  as  one  of  us  ?  " 

Land  of  my  fathers  !  there  will  stand, 
Amidst  that  world-assembled  band. 
Those  owning  thy  maternal  claim 
Unweakened  by  thy  crime  and  shame  ; 
The  sad  reprovers  of  thy  wrong  ; 
The  children  thou  hast  spumed  so  long. 
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Still  with  affection's  fondest  yearning 
To  their  unnatural  mother  turning. 
Ko  traitors  they  1  but  tried  and  leal, 
Whose  own  is  hut  thy  general  weal, 
Still  blending  with  the  patriot's  zeal 
The  Christian's  love  for  huinnn  kind, 
To  caste  and  climate  uncontined. 

A  holy  gathering  !  peaceful  all : 
No  threat  of  war,  no  savagt*  call 

For  vengeance  on  an  erring  brother  I 
Hut  in  their  steail  the  godlike  plan 
To  teach  the  brotherhood  of  man 

To  love  and  reverence  one  another. 
As  sharers  of  a  common  blood, 
Tlie  children  of  a  common  (rod  ! 
Yet,  even  at  its  lightest  wonl. 
Shall  Slavery's  darkest  denths  be  stirred  : 
Spain,  watching  from  her  Moro's  keep 
Her  slave-ships  traversing  the  deep. 
And  Rio,  in  her  strength  and  pride. 
Lifting,  along  her  mountain -side. 
Her  snowy  battlements  and  tt>wers. 
Her  lemon-groves  and  tropic  bowers, 
With  bitter  hate  and  sullen  fear 
Its  freedom-giving  voice  sluill  hear  ; 
And  where  my  country's  tlag  is  Howing, 
On  breezes  from  Mount  Vernon  blowing, 

Above  the  Nation's  <*ouncil  Imlls, 
Where  Free<loni's  praise  is  Imid  and  long. 

While  close  Itenenth  the  outward  walls 
Tlie  driver  plies  Iuh  n'eking  thong  ; 

Tlie  hammer  of  the  man«thief  falls. 
O'er  liy|MK.'ritic  cherk  and  brow 
The  crimson  Hush  c»f  Hhanie  shall  glow  : 
And  all  wh<»  for  their  luitive  land 
Are  pledging  life  and  heaK  ami  hand. 
Worn  watchers  oVr  her  ehanging  weal. 
Who  for  her  tarnished  honor  feel, 
Tlirouy^h  cottage  diMtr  and  couneil-hall 
Shall  tiiiiiider  an  awakening  call. 
Tlie  )M*n  along  itn  |»age  shall  bum 
With  all  intttlerable  se<irn  ; 
An  el<Mpient  n'buk«>  >hall  go 
i)n  all  the  wimN  tlmt  Suutliwanl  blow  ; 
From  prit^ntly  lips  now  S4*nled  ami  dumb. 
Warning  and  dn'ad  apiN'ul  hIiuII  i*ome. 
Like  thoM-  wliith  Nnu'I  lieanl  fnnn  him. 
Till'  I'mphi't  of  the  CliiTiiltiiii  : 
Or  tlioHf  which  ^u\  Ksjiias  hurl(*<l 
A^:llll^t  a  sin-:uTurNed  world  ! 
Its  wirunl  li-:iveH  the  l'n*-*>  •«hall  tliii^ 
rnreaHin^  fruiii  itt  in»ii  win^;* 
With  rliar:ieter«  inH«TilH'd  then'on. 

As  fearful  in  the  de4|N>t*H  hall 


Ab  to  the  pomp  of  Babylon 
The  ftire-iugn  ou  the  piilaee  wall ! 

Ami,  from  her  dark  iniquities, 
Methinks  I  see  my  country  rite  : 
Not  challenging  the  nations  round 

To  note  her  tardy  justice  done  ; 
Her  captives  from  their  chains  nnbooadt 

Her  pris4ms  opening  to  the  sun  : 
But  tearfully  her  arms  extending 
Over  the  poor  and  unoffending  ; 

Her  regal  emblem  now  no  looger 
A  bird  of  prey,  with  talons  reeking, 
Above  the  dying  captive  shrieking. 
But,  spreading  out  her  ample  wing, 
A  broad,  impartial  covering. 

The  weaker  sheltered  by  the  strooferl 
Oh,  then  to  Faith*s  anointed  eyes 

Tlie  promised  token  shall  be  girea ; 
And  on  a  nation's  sacrifice. 
Atoning  for  the  sin  of  years. 
And  wet  with  itenitential  tears. 

The  fire  shall  fall  from  Heaven ! 


MASSACHUSETTS   TO   VIRGIM.-^ 

Written  on  reading  an  aceoam  of  tW 
cetKliiipi   uf  the  citizens  of  Norfolk,  Vs.. 
refen>nce  to  Geitrfre  I^tirorr.  the  allffTidfi 
tive  slave,  who  was  seiMd  in  Boatoa  «f 
warrant  at  the  request  of  Janifs  fi.  ihvj. 
Norfolk,  claiming  to  be  his  master.     TV 
caused  f^reat  excitement  North  and  Sietk 
led  to  the  preiientation  of  a  petitioa  to  C 
fjl^ess.  sijnied  by  nMirv^  than  fitly  tl 
iieoH  <if   MasHachimettB.  calling  for  sark  \» 
and  prupiMed  amendnieBta  to  the  (* 
as  should  relieve  the  <^omnuai wealth  fma 
further  part icifmt ion  in  the  ma*e  of 
<)eonr<*  I^atimer  himself  was  final! v  civea  f 
|»apen  f(»r  the  sum  of  four  hnndird  wilUis> 

TiiK  blast  from  Freedom's  Nortbeni  Wl^ 

u|M>n  its  Southt^m  way, 
IWars   griM'ting  to  Virginia   fnioi  Mi 

i'hu*M*tts  liav  : 

m 

No  wonl  of  haughty  challenging,  nor 

bugl«*V  |M*al« 
Nor   strafly  trvtu\   of   marching   files, 

dang  of  horsemeB*s  stcH*i. 

No  tr:iiii<i  i>f  di>cp-moutli«Mi  canrnm  ali« — 

our  hi^hwa\!«  go  ; 
Around  our  silent  arMt>uali»  untrodden  hr^ 

the  i»iM»w  ; 
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I  to  the  land-breeze  of  our  ports,  apoa 

their  errands  far, 
housand  sails  of  commerce  swell,  bat 

none  are  spread  for  war. 

hear  thy  threats,  Virginia  !  thy  stormy 

.  words  and  high 
ill  harshly  on  the  Southern  winds  which 

melt  along  our  sky  ; 
,  not  one  brown,  hard  hand  foregoes  its 

honest  labor  here, 
hewer  of  our  mountain  oaks  suspends 

his  axe  in  fear. 

Id  are  the  waves  which  lash  the  reefs 
along  St.  Greorge's  bank  ; 

Id  on  the  shores  of  Labrador  the  fog 
lies  white  and  dank  ; 

loagh  storm,  and  wave,  and  blinding 
mist,  stout  are  the  hearts  which  man 

e  fishing-smacks  of  Marblehead,  the  sea- 
boats  of  Cape  Ann. 

9  cold  north  light  and  wintry  sun  glare 

on  their  icy  forms, 
It  grimly  o'er  their  straining  lines  or 

wrestling  with  the  storms  ; 
e  as  the  winds  they  drive  before,  rough 

^   as  the  waves  they  roam, 
y  laugh   to  scorn   the   slaver's   threat 

against  their  rocky  home. 

^t  means   the  Old   Dominion?     Hath 

she  forgot  the  day 
dn  o'er   her  conquered  valleys   swept 

the  Briton's  steel  array  ? 
^  side  by  side,  with  sons  of  hers,  the 

Massachusetts  men 
CHintered  Tarleton's  charge  of  fire,  and 

stout  Comwallis,  then  ? 

S^ts  she  how  the  Bay  State,  in  answer 

to  the  call 
Xmt  old  House  of  Burgesses,  spoke  out 

from  Faneuil  Hall  ? 
Kn,  echoing    back    her     Henry's   cry, 

came  pulsing  on  each  breath 
^^orthem  winds  the  thrilling  sounds  of 

"Liberty  or  Death  !  " 

^4  asks  the  Old   Dominion?     If  now 

her  sons  have  proved 
*^  to  their  fathers  memory,  false  to  the 

faith  they  loved ; 


If  she  can  scoff  at  Freedom,  and  its  great 

charter  spurn. 
Must  we  of  Massachusetts  from  truth  and 

duty  turn  ? 

We  hunt  your  bondmen,  flying  from  Sla- 
very's hateful  hell  ; 

Our  voices,  at  your  bidding,  take  up  the 
bloodhound's  yell ; 

We  gather,  at  your  summons,  above  our 
fathers'  g^raves. 

From  Freedoms  holy  altar-horns  to  tear 
your  wretched  slaves ! 

Thank  God  !  not  yet  so  vilely  can  Massa- 
chusetts bow ; 

The  spirit  of  her  early  time  is  with  her  even 
now  ; 

Dream  not  because  her  Pilg^rim  blood  moves 
slow  and  calm  and  cool, 

She  thus  can  stoop  her  chainless  neck,  a  sis- 
ter's slave  and  tool ! 

All  that  a  sister  State  should  do,  all  that  a 
free  State  may. 

Heart,  hand,  and  purse  we  proffer,  as  in  our 
early  day ; 

But  that  one  dark  loathsome  burden  ye  must 
stagger  with  alone. 

And  reap  the  bitter  harvest  which  ye  your- 
selves have  sown  ! 

Hold,  while  ye  may,  your  struggling  slaves, 

and  burden  God's  free  air 
With  woman's  shriek  beneath  the  lash,  and 

manhood's  wild  despair ; 
Cling  closer  to  the  ''  cleaving  curse  "  that 

writes  upon  your  plains 
The  blasting  of  Almighty  wrath  against  a 

land  of  chains. 

Still  shame  your  gallant  ancestry,  the  cava- 
liers of  old, 

By  watching  round  the  shambles  where  hu- 
man flesh  is  sold  ; 

Gloat  o'er  the  new-bom  child,  and  count 
his  market  value,  when 

The  maddened  mother's  cry  of  woe  shall 
pierce  the  slaver's  den  ! 

Lower  than   plummet  soundeth,  sink  the 

Virginia  name  ; 
Plant,  if  ye  will,  your  fathers'  graves  with 

rankest  weeds  of  shame  ; 
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Be,  if  ye  will,  the  scanclal  of  Gud's  fair  iini- 

verse  ; 
We  wash  our  haudH  forever  of  your  ain  and 

shauie  aiid  ciime. 

A  voice  from  lipsi  whereon  the  coal  from 
Frveduiu*8  shrino  liath  been, 

Thrilled,  as  but  yesterday,  the  hearts  of 
Berkshire's  mountain  men : 

The  echoes  of  that  solemn  voice  are  sadly 
linfrering  still 

In  all  our  sunny  valleys,  on  every  wind- 
swept hill. 

And  when  the   prowling   man-thief  came 

hunting;  for  his  prey 
Beneath  the  very  slmdow  of  Bmiker*s  shaft 

oi  jpiiy, 
How,  throuffh  the  free  lips  of  the  son,  the 

father's  warning  s)M>ke  ; 
How,  from  its  Urnds  of  trade  and  seet,  the 

Pilgrim  city  broke  ! 

A  hundred  thousand  right  arms  were  lifted 

up  on  high, 
A  hmidivd  thousand  voices  sent  back  their 

loud  reply  ; 
ThnHigh  the  througt'd  towns  of  Kssex  the 

startling  suuiuiuns  rAiif^, 
And  up  from  iN'uch  and  UMini  uud  wheel  her 

young  m«*i'luinics  spniiig ! 

Tlie  voice  of  free,  bnKid  Middlesex,  of  thou- 
sands a^  of  one. 

The  shaft  uf  liunker  calling  to  tliat  of  I^x- 
iiigtnn : 

From  Norfolk's  ancii'iit  villages,  from  Ply- 
nioutirs  riM-ky  UMind 

To  where  Xiiiitueket  feels  the  arms(»f  ixH^an 
cl(»M*  her  round  ; 

Fn>m    rich   and     runil    Worei-ster,   where 

through  the  i*:dui  re|MiM' 
Of  cultured  \:iles  and  fringing  wiknIs  the 

geuth-  Nasliiia  flow**. 
To    when-    Warhuset's    uiiitrv    blasts    the 

iimuntaiii  larrlie*>  ^tir, 
Swi'lli-d   ii|i   iM  ll«:i\i>ii   till   thrilling  cry  of 

"  <  iihI  "..ixe  l.atiiii«-r  !  " 

Aiitl  oanil\  liariiotablf  r«>M-  up.  wi-t  Mith  the 

".ih  M«a  ".prav  ; 
Ami  Hi-ioftii  •*i>iit  litT  .iii>*wi-rii>g  shout  down 

NarraguuM'tt  lia\  ! 


Along  the  broad  Connectioat  old  Fi*Tri^ 

felt  tb«  thrill. 
And   the  cheer  of  Hampshire*!  woodnn 

swept  down  from  Uolyoke  HilL 

The  voice  of  Massachusetts  I  Of  her  fne 
sons  ami  daughters. 

Deep  calling  unto  deep  aloud,  tlie  sonad  of 
many  waters ! 

Against  the  burden  of  that  voice  what  ty- 
rant power  shall  stand  ? 

No  fetters  in  tlie  Bay  Stale  I  No  slavr 
upon  her  land  t 


I.«ook  to  it  well,  Virginians  !       In  call 

we  luive  borne. 
In  answer  to  our  faith  and  trust,  your  insult 

and  your  se(»m  ; 
You  *ve    spumed    our    kindest    CMonieU ; 

vuu  *ve  hunte<l  for  our  lives  : 
And  shaken  round  our  hearths  and  huine* 

your  manacles  and  gyves  I 

We  wage  no  war,  we  lift  no  arm,  we  fling 

no  torch  within 
llie  fire-dan  I  |>s  of  the  (juaking  mine  beneath 

vour  soil  of  sin  ; 
We  lea\e  ye  with  your  bomlmen,  tv  wrestle* 

while  ye  can. 
With  the  strong   upward   tendeiH'irs  and 

gtMllikc  Miul  of  man  I 

But  for  us  and  for  our  children,  the  \tm 

which  we  luve  given 
For  free<h)m  and  hunmuity  is  regiaterrd  ta 

heaven  ; 
No  slave-hunt  in  our  borders,  —  nu  |kirate 

on  our  strand  ! 
No   fetters    in  the    Bay  State, —  no  slaw 

u|H>n  uur  laial  ! 


THK   CHRISTIAN    SLAVE 

fun  puhliratitin  of  L.  F  Tanivtm  -  -  lh«iW  -• 
Sht4%  tnvi  >*'Uth»rn  lirr*  :**  -  U  »  dvM  ri|il»fB  %4 
II  Nla\i'  aiK  ti'ili  :it  Ni'U  <MraiiN.  at  «lnrh  th- 
aiifti«iiii'i-r  r**fMitiiip-tiilcil  tht-  %i«»iiian  i*tt  iK^ 
^taiiil  ai  "  \  <;oii|i  I  Midori  in!"  Ii  ««•  »i« 
llliriillillliili  !••  «■•■  Itfl^t-rlinfliiriilv  ••(  «lji«v^  ftx 
Mill*,  ill  wliii  h  thf\  nt-n*  ilf^w-hlit'il  a*  iii«iu«  s« 
.IS  iitt'iiilM'pi  of  till*  t  liiiri'h.  In  «iiir  ad^^rtaw 
iiirnt  ;>  fila^r  wmn  duIihI  jm  "  a  Baptist  prparhffT  * 
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A  Chbistian  I  going,  gone  I 
Who  bids  for  God's  own  image?  for  his 

grace. 
Which  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-place, 

Hath  in  her  suffering  won  ? 

My  Grod  I  can  such  things  be  ? 
Hast  lliou  not  said  that  whatsoe'er  is  done 
Unto  Thy  weakest  and  Thy  humblest  one 

Is  even  done  to  Thee  ? 

In  that  sad  victim,  then, 
Child  of  Thy  pitying  love,  I  see  Thee  stand  ; 
Once  more  the  jest-word  of  a  mocking  band. 

Bound,  sold,  and  scourged  again  ! 

A  Christian  up  for  sale  I 
Wet  with  her  blood  your  whips,  o'ertask 

her  frame. 
Make  her  life  loathsome  with  your  wrong 
and  shame. 
Her  patience  shall  not  fail ! 

A  heathen  hand  might  deal 
Back  on  your  heads  the  gathered  wrong  of 

years  : 
Bat  her  low,  broken  prayer  and   nightly 
tears, 
Ye  neither  heed  nor  feel. 

Con  well  thy  lesson  o'er, 
Thou  prudent  teacher,  tell  the  toiling  slave 
No  dangerous  tale  of  Him  who  came  to  save 

The  outcast  and  the  poor. 

But  wisely  shut  the  ray 
Of  God's  free  Gospel  from  her  simple  heart, 
And  to  her  darkened  mind  alone  impart 

One  stem  command,  Obey  ! 

So  shalt  thou  deftly  raise 
The  market  price  of  hunuu  flesh  ;  and  while 
On  thee,  their  pampered  guest,  the  planters 
smile, 

Thy  church  shall  praise. 

Grave,  reverend  men  shall  tell 
From  Northern  pnlpits  how  thy  work  was 

blest, 
While  in  that  vile  South  Sodom  first  and 
best. 
Thy  poor  disciples  selL 

Ob,  shame  I  the  Moslem  thrall, 
WImh  with  his  master,  to  the  Prophet  kneels, 


While  turning  to  the  sacred  Kebla  feels 
His  fetters  break  and  fall. 

Cheers  for  the  turbaned  Bey 
Of  robber-peopled  Tunis  !  he  hath  torn 
The  dark  slave  -  dungeons  open,  and  hath 
borne 

Their  inmates  into  day  : 

But  our  poor  slave  in  vain 
Turns  to  the  Christian  shrine   his  aching 

eyes  ; 
Its  rites  will  only  swell  his  market  price, 

And  rivet  on  his  chain. 

God  of  all  right  I  how  long 
Shall  priestly  robbers  at  Thine  altar  stand, 
Lifting  in  prayer  to  Thee  the  bloody  hand 

And  haughty  brow  of  wrong  ? 

Oh,  from  the  fields  of  cane, 
From  the  low  rice-swamp,  from  the  trader's 

cell ; 
From  the  black  slave-ship's  foul  and  loath- 
some hell, 
And  coffle's  weary  chain  ; 

Hoarse,  horrible;  and  strong, 
Rises  to  Heaven  that  agonizing  cry. 
Filling  the  arches  of  the  hollow  sky, 

Ilow  long,  O  God,  how  long  ? 


THE      SENTENCE     OF    JOHN     L. 

BROWN 

John  L.  Brown,  a  young  white  man  of  South 
Carolina,  was  in  1844  sentenced  to  death  for 
aiding  a  yonn^  slave  woman,  whom  he  loved 
and  had  married,  to  escape  from  slavery.  In 
pronouncing^  the  sentence  Judge  0*Neale  ad- 
dressed to  the  prisoner  words  of  appalling  blaa- 
phemy  [of  which  the  following  passages  give 
some  notion]  :  — 

Too  are  to  die  !  ...  Of  your  past  life  I  know  no- 
thing, except  what  your  trial  furnished.  That  told  me 
that  the  cnme  for  which  you  are  to  suffer  was  the  con- 
sequence of  a  want  of  attention  on  your  part  to  the 
duties  of  life.  The  strange  woman  snared  you.  She 
flattered  you  with  her  words,  and  you  became  lier  vic- 
tim. The  consequence  was,  that,  led  on  b^  a  desire  to 
serve  her,  you  committed  the  offence  of  aiding  a  slave 
to  run  away  and  depart  from  her  master^s  service  ;  and 
now,  for  it  you  are  to  die  I  .  .  . 

You  are  young;  quite  too  young  to  be  where  yon 
are.  If  you  had  remembered  your  Creator  in  your  past 
days,  you  would  not  now  be  in  a  felon's  place,  to  re. 
ceive  a  felon^s  judgment.  Still,  it  i«  not  too  late  to 
remember  your  Creator.    He  calls  early,  and  He  calls 
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Ut«.  He  «trBtclM«  oat  the  amu  of  a  Ffttlier*t  lov«  to 
you  —  to  the  Tik»t  ■inner  —  and  eaya :  '*  Gome  unto  me 
and  be  aaTed.** 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  nntiniUTery 
■truiwle  ao  atirred  the  two  hemisphereii  aa  did 
thin  dreadful  sentence.  A  or}'  of  horror  was 
heard  fn>m  Europe.  In  the  Britiah  lionse  of 
Lorda  Brou^liani  und  Dennianapoke  of  it  with 
mingled  pathos  and  indi{|;:iuition.  Thirteen 
humlred  clerj^nien  ami  church  officers  in 
(ireat  Britain  uildreiMed  a  memorial  to  the 
churchea  of  S)uth  ( 'arolina  a^piinst  the  atrocity. 
Imleed,  ho  Htn»ni;  wasi  the  presaure  of  the  sen- 
timent of  abhorrence  and  disgust  that  S>uth 
Carolina  vielded  to  it,  and  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  scouri^ini;  and  hanishment. 

Ho  !  thou  who  Rcekest  late  and  long 

A  Licemie  from  the  Holy  liook 
For  brutal  lust  and  tiendish  wrong, 

Man  of  the  Pulpit,  look  ! 
Lift  up  those  cold  and  atheist  eyes, 

This  ripe  fruit  of  thy  teaching  see  ; 
And  tell  us  bow  to  heaven  will  rise 
The  inci*u.se  of  this  saeritiee  — 

This  blossom  of  the  giiUows  tree  ! 

Search  out  for  slavery's  hour  of  need 

Some  fitting  text  of  sacnnl  writ ; 
Give  heaven  the  cnMlit  of  a  d<*e<l 

Which  Mhaines  the  nether  pit. 
Kneel,  suHMith  blasphemer,  unto  Him 

\Vhos4>  tnith  is  on  thy  li|M  a  lie  ; 
Ask  that  His  bright  wingi*d  elienibiiu 
May  iN'ud  around  that  sc^aflfold  grim 

To  guard  and  bless  and  sanctify. 

O  champion  of  the  |N'ople*H  cause ! 

Sus|M'ii(l  thy  loud  ami  vain  rebuke 
Of  fon*ign  wrong  and  Old  WorUPs  laws, 

Man  of  the  SMiatc,  bnik  ! 
Was  rtiis  the  promi.M*  of  the  free, 

Tlif  great  bo|M*  of  our  early  time, 
Tliat  slavery's  ihiImui  vine  should  Ih* 
Iplnirne  by  Fn'edom'!*  prayer-nunw'd  tn*e 

0*erelustere<l  with  such  fruits  of  crime  ? 

S?nd  out  th«>  Hiininii»n«  F^int  and  West, 

And  Soiitii  and  Niirth,  1ft  all  1n>  there 
When*  be  wlm  pitifd  the  oppn'SM'd 

S<i'iiiL^^  i»ut  in  '»iiii  and  air 
I^-t  not  a  l>ciiiiHTati<'  band 

Tlie  >jri«»ly  hangman '^  tank  n*fuM'  ; 
Then*  i«'t  «*afb  loyal  patriitt  stamt, 
A  wait  i  hi;  •*ia\iTy'<«  ciiinmaml. 

'I'o  twi^t  the  ro|M*  and  draw  the  noose  ! 


But  vain  is  irony  —  aniiMet 

Its  cold  rebtike  for  deeds  which  stall 
In  flery  and  indignant  bemt 

The  imlses  of  the  heart. 
Leave  studied  wit  and  guarded  phrase 

For  those  who  think  but  do  not  feel ; 
Let  men  speak  out  in  words  whirh  rabc 
Where'er  they  fall,  an  answering  blase 

Like  Hints  which  strike  the  fire  from  stceL 


Still  let  a  mousing  priesthood  ply 

Their  garble<l  text  and  gloas  of  tin. 
And  make  the  lettered  scroll  deny 

ItH  living  soul  within  : 
Still  let  the  place-fed,  titled  knare 

Head  rob1iery*s  right  with  pnnhaacd 
And  tell  us  that  our  fathers  gare 
For  Freedom *s  pedestal,  a  slave. 

The   frieze  and    moulding,   chaina 
whips ! 


and 


But  ye  who  own  that  Higher  Law 

W  hose  tablets  in  the  heart  are  set. 
Speak  out  in  words  of  power  and  awe 

That  Clod  is  living  yet ! 
Breathe  forth  mice  more  those  tunes  anbtoBa 

W^hich  thrilled  the  burdened  propfaat'a 
lvrt». 
And  in  a  dark  and  evil  time 
Smote  down  on  L^meFs  fast  of  crime 

And  gift  of  blo(K],  a  rain  of  tirv  ! 

I  Oh,  not  for  us  the  graceful  lar 

To  wluNM*  soft  measures  ligdtly  more 
The  footste|Mt  of  the  faun  and  fay» 

OVr-locke<l  bv  mirth  and  lore  ! 
But  such  a  stern  and  startling  strain 

As  Britain's  hunte<l  liards  Hang  dowa 
From  Snowden  to  tlie  conquered  pbiia. 
Where  harshly  clauke<l  the  Saxon  chaia 

On  trampled  field  and  smoking  town. 

Bv  Lil)ertv*s  dishonore<l  name. 

By  man  s  lost  hope  and  failinft  tnut« 
By  wonls  and  deeds  which  bow  with  ahaae 

Our  fort*heads  to  the  dust. 
By  the  exulting  strangers*  sneer. 

lionie    to    us    from     tlM*     Old     World't 
tlirt>nes. 
And  by  their  victims*  grief  who  hear. 
In  Nunless  mines  and  dungiHms  drvar. 

How  Freetlom's  land  her  faith  di^iivnt  * 

Speak  out  in  acts.     The  time  for  words 
Has  |Nisse<l.  and  deeds  suffice  aJooe  ; 
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In  Yain  against  the  clang  of  swords 

The  wailing  pipe  is  blown  1 
Act,  act  in  God^s  name,  while  ye  may  ! 

Smite  from  the  church  her  leprous  limb  ! 
Throw  open  to  the  light  of  day 
The  bondman's  cell,  and  break  away 

The  chains  the  state  has  bound  on  him  ! 

Ho  !  every  true  and  living  soul. 

To  Freedom's  perilled  altar  bear 
The  Freeman's  and  the  Christian's  whole 

Tongue,  pen,  and  vote,  and  prayer  ! 
One  last,  great  battle  for  the  right  — 

One  short,  sharp  struggle  to  be  free  ! 
To  do  is  to  succeea  —  our  fight  _ 
Ib  waged  in  Heaven's  approving  sight ; 

The  smile  of  God  is  Yictory. 


TEXAS 

VOICE    OF   NEW    ENGLAND 

Tlie  ^re  poems  immediately  following  indi- 
te the  intense  feeling  of  the  friends  of  f ree- 
dic»in  in  view  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with 
ite  vast  territory  sofElcient,  as  was  boasted,  for 
■iz  new  slave  States.  [The  first  poem  seems 
fx>  have  been  written  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
at  Lowell,  who  called  on  Whittier  "to  cry 
wJcnd  and  spare  not  against  the  accursed  Texas 
plot."] 

Up  the  hillside,  down  the  glen. 
Rouse  the  sleeping  citizen; 
Summon  oot  the  might  of  men  1 

Like  a  lion  growling  low. 
Like  a  night-storm  rising  slow. 
Like  the  tread  of  unseen  foe  ; 

It  is  coming,  it  is  nigh  ! 

Stand  your  homes  and  altars  by; 

On  yoor  own  free  thresholds  die. 

Clang  the  bells  in  all  your  spires  ; 
On  the  gray  lulls  of  your  sires 
Fling  to  heaven  your  signal-fires. 

From  Wachuset,  lone  and  bleak, 

Unto  Berkshire's  tallest  peak, 

Let  the  ilame-tongued  heralds  speak. 

Oh*  for  God  and  duty  stand, 
Heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand, 
Rottnd  the  old  graves  of  the  land. 


Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now. 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  Kow, 
Brand  the  craven  on  his  brow  ! 

Freedom's  soil  hath  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  race, 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

Perish  party,  perish  clan  ; 
Strike  together  while  ye  can. 
Like  the  arm  of  one  strong  man. 

Like  that  angel's  voice  sublime. 
Heard  above  a  world  of  crime, 
Cr}'ing  of  the  end  of  time  ; 

With  one  heart  and  with  one  mouth. 
Let  the  North  unto  the  South 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both  : 

**  What  though  Issachar  be  strong ! 
Ye  may  load  his  back  with  wrong 
Overmuch  and  over  long  : 

"  Patience  with  her  cup  o'errun. 
With  her  weary  thread  outspun. 
Murmurs  that  her  work  is  done. 

*'  Make  our  Union-bond  a  chain. 
Weak  as  tow  in  Freedom's  strain 
Link  by  link  shall  snap  in  twain. 

**  Vainly  shall  your  sand-wrought  rope 
Bind  the  starry  cluster  up. 
Shattered  over  heaven's  blue  cope  ! 

"  Give  us  bright  though  broken  rays. 
Rather  tliau  eternal  haze. 
Clouding  o'er  the  full-orbed  blaze. 

**  Take  your  land  of  sun  and  bloom  ; 
Only  leave  to  Freedom  room 
For  her  plough,  and  forge,  and  loom  ; 

**  Take  your  slaver}''-blackened  vales  ; 
Leave  us  but  our  own  free  gales, 
Blowing  on  our  thousand  sails. 

"  Boldly,  or  with  treacherous  art, 
Strike  the  blood-wrought  chain  apart ; 
Break  the  Union's  mighty  heart ; 

"  Work  the  ruin,  if  ye  will  ; 
Pluck  upon  your  heads  an  ill 
Which  shall  grow  and  deepen  still. 
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**  With  your  bondman's  right  ann  barei 
With  hiH  heart  of  black  despair, 
Stand  alone,  if  stand  ye  dare  I 

**  Onward  with  your  fell  design  ; 
Dig  the  gulf  and  draw  the  line  : 
Fire  beneath  your  feet  the  mine  t 

**  Deeply,  when  the  wide  abyss 
Yawns  between  your  land  and  this. 
Shall  ye  feel  your  helplessness. 

*'  By  the  hearth,  and  in  the  bed. 
Shaken  by  a  look  or  tread, 
Ye  shall  own  a  guilty  dread. 

**  And  the  curse  of  unpaid  toil, 
lX)wnward  through  your  generous  soil 
Like  a  fire  shall  burn  and  8|>oil. 

**  Our  bleak  hills  shall  bud  and  blow, 
Vines  our  rocks  8hall  overgrow. 
Plenty  in  our  valleys  How  ;  — 

**  And  when  vengeance  clouds  your  skies, 
Hither  hIuiH  ye  turn  ytnir  eyes, 
As  tlic  loht  on  Paradise  ! 

**  We  but  osk  our  rockv  strand, 
FnHMloniV  true  and  brother  liand. 
Freedom's  strong  and  honest  liand  ; 

•*  Valleys  bv  th**  slave  untriMl, 
And  the  iMlgriurs  inoiintain  sod, 
Blessed  of  uur  fathers*  (iod  ! " 


TO    FANKriL   HALL 

Written  ill  IM4,  on  n>a<liiiK  a  call  by  '*  • 
MHNriHi^liiiwtfM  Frvfiiinii "  ftir  a  ni«'«*tiii);  in 
FaiuMiil  I  lull  of  thf  oitizi'iM  <if  MaMwu<huii«*ttii. 
without  diHtiiirtioii  uf  |Hirty.  op|mm»h1  tiitht*  an-  ' 
nezatitiii  <if  Ti'HUH  itml  ili«*  af;^n*MiionN  of  .Sintli 
faniliiin.  aiKi  in  fiivnr  of  dei'iiuv<*  artiou  a^oiiMt 
hLivitv. 

Mk\  !  if  iikuiIiimnI  still  vi*  <l;iiin. 

If  th«'  NiirtliiTii  |iiils«>  can  thrill, 
HoiiM'tl  bv  wptiitr  or  xtiiiii^  by  shaiii«>, 

Kri-rlv,  htn»ni:l\  siiH  ; 
Li-t  tli<*  hiiiiihU  i»f  traffir  die  r 

Shut  thf  iiiilI-L;:itc,  Iruvr  thf  stall, 
Fliii^  thf  a\r  aii<l  haiiiiiMT  by  ; 

Tlinmg  to  Funeuil  Hall  1 


Wrongs  which  freemen  nevvr  broohedv 

Dangers  grim  and  fierce  as  ther, 
Which,  like  couching  lions,  looked 

On  your  fathers'  way  ; 
These  your  instant  leal  demand. 

Shaking  with  their  earthqaake-caU 
Every  rood  of  l^lgrim  landt 

Uo,  to  Faneuil  Hall  I 

From  your  capes  and  sandy  bars. 

From  your  mountain-ridges  cold. 
Through  whose  pines  the  westering  stiif 

Stoop  their  crc»wns  of  gold  ; 
Come,  and  with  your  footst4>ue  wake 

Kchoes  from  that  holy  wall ; 
Once  again,  for  Fn^edom's  sake. 

Rock  your  fathers'  hall  ] 

Up,  and  trcfad  bem*ath  your  feet 

ICvery  oonl  by  party  span  : 
Let  your  hearts  together  beat 

As  the  heart  of  one. 
BaiikH  and  tariffs,  stocks  and  tnule, 

I^t  them  riM.>  or  let  them  fall : 
FnM'doni  nsks  your  v<inimcm  aid,— 

Up,  to  Faneuil  Hall  1 

Up.  and  let  each  voice  that  speaks 

King  from  thence  to  Scmthem  pUiaa 
Shariiiy  as  the  blow  which  breaks 

PriMHi-Utlts  and  cliains ! 
S|>«'ak  ns  well  U'ccmies  the  free : 

I  >r<*ade<l  more  than  steel  ur  ballt 
Shall  vour  calmest  utt<*rance  be, 

Heanl  fn»m  Faneuil  Hall  I 

Have  they  wronged  us?     I^t  ns  tbca 

KcikUt  Itack  n(»r  thrvats  nur  praym 
Have  thcv  t'liaiiH*«l  our  free-butn  nee? 

Ix't  U!i  uuchain  theirs  ! 
I'p,  your  liiiniM*r  leads  the  van, 

Blaz(»ni'd,  '*  Lib(*rtv  for  all !  ** 
Finish  what  your  Mn'A  lieicaa  t 

Up,  to  Faneuil  Hall  1 


TO    MAs>Aclirsi:iTS 

WiiAl  tlitni^h  an lu  11(1  tliiM*  blai«-4 

Ni)  tiiT\  rall\iii^  •^ijju  ? 
Fn>iu  all  thv  mwii  hii^h  plaices 

(live  heaven  the  li^ht  »f  thinr  ! 
What  th«iiii;h  iiiithrilli-d.  uniuo\in);. 

Tht*  ittateituian  staiul  apart. 
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omes  no  warm  approying 
m  Mammon's  crowded  mart  ? 

it  the  land  be  shaken 
a  summons  of  thine  own  t 
.  save  truth  forsaken, 
id  ^t  with  that  alone  I 
c  not  from  strife  unequal  I 
;h  the  best  is  always  hope  ; 
ver  in  the  sequel 
I  holds  the  right  side  up  ! 

hen,  with  thine  uniting, 
ae  voices  long  and  loud, 
ar-off  hills  are  writing 
'  fire-words  on  the  cloud  ; 
from  Penobscot's  fountains 
eep  response  is  heard, 
cross  the  Western  mountains 
b  back  thy  rallying  word  ; 

thy  line  of  battle  falter, 
;h  its  allies  just  in  view  ? 
f  hearth  and  holy  altar, 
fatherland,  be  true  ! 
abroad  thy  scrolls  of  Freedom  f 
ed  them  onward  far  and  fast  t 
hill  and  valley  speed  them, 
e  the  sibyl's  on  the  blast  1 

he  Empire  State  is  shaking 

!  shackles  from  her  hand  ; 

the  rugged  North  is  waking 

i  level  sunset  land  ! 

ey  come,  the  free  battalions  ! 

t  and  West  and  North  they  come, 

he  heart-beat  of  tlie  millions 

he  beat  of  Freedom's  drum. 

3  tyrant's  plot  no  favor  ! 
he«d  to  place-fed  knaves  ! 
id  bolt  the  door  forever 
linst  the  land  of  slaves  ! " 
it,  mother  f^rth,  and  bear  it, 
heavens  above  us  spread  I 
ind  is  roused,  —  its  spirit 
B  sleeping,  but  not  dead  I 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

ess    New    Hampshire  !  from    her 

Tanite  peaks 

ne  the  voice  of  Stark  and  Langdon 

peaks. 


The  long-bound  vassal    of   the    exulting 
South 
For  very  shame  her  self -forged  chain 
has  broken  ; 
Tom  the  black  seal  of  slavery  from  her 
mouth. 
And  in  the  clear  tones  of  her  old  time 
spoken ! 
Oh,    all  undreamed-of,  all  unhoped-for 
changes  ! 
The  tyrant's  ally  proves  his  sternest  foe  ; 
To  all  his  biddings,  from  her  mountain 
ranges. 
New  Hampshire  thunders  an  indignant 

Who  is  it  now  despairs?    Oh,  faint  of 
heart. 
Look  upward  to  those  Northern  moun- 
tains cold, 
Flouted  by  Freedom's  victor -flag  un- 
rolled. 

And  gather    strength   to  bear  a  manlier 
part ! 

All  is  not  lost.    The  angel  of  Grod's  blesa- 
ing 
Encamps  with  ^Freedom  on  the  field  of 
fight  ; 

Still  to  her  banner,  day  by  day,  are  press- 
ing 
Unlooked  -  for    allies,  striking  for  the 
right  f 

Courage,  then,'Northem  hearts  !     Be  firm, 
be  true  : 

What  one  brave  State  hath  done,  can  ye  not 
also  do? 


THE   PINE-TREE 

Written  on  hearing  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
solves of  Stephen  C.  Phillips  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Whig  Convention  m  Faneuil  Hall,  in 

1846. 

Lift  again  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay 

State's  rusted  shield, 
Give  to  Northern  winds  the  Pine-Tree  on 

our  banner's  tattered  field. 
Sous  of  men  who  sat  in  council  with  their 

Bibles  round  the  board. 
Answering  England's  royal  missive  with  a 

firm,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  !  " 
Rise  again  for  home  and  freedom  !  set  the 

battle  in  array  ! 
What  the  fathers  did  of  old  time  we   their 

sons  must  do  to-day. 
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Tell  us  not  of  banks  and  tariffs,  cease  your 

paltry  pedler  cries  ; 
Shall  tne  good  State  sink  her  honor  that 

your  gambling  stocks  niay  rise  ? 
Would  ye  barter  man  for  cotton  ?    That 

your  gains  may  sum  up  higher, 
Must  we  kiss  the  feet  of  Moloch,  |niss  our 

children  through  the  fire  ? 
Is  the  dollar  only  real  ?    Gc»d  and  truth 

and  right  a  dream  ? 
Weighe<l  agiiinst  your  lying  ledgers  must 

our  manhood  kick  the  beam  ? 

O  my  God  !  for  tliat  free  spirit,  which  of 

old  in  Boston  town 
Smote   the   Province    House   with   terror, 

struck  the  cn^st  of  Audros  down  1 
For  another  strong-voice<l   Adams   in  the 

ritv's  streets  to  crv, 
*'  up   for  (  i(nI   and   Mansachusetts  !      Set 

vour  fe4>t  on  MRninion*s  lie  ! 
Perish  lianks  and  ]ieriHh  traffic,  spin  your 

cotton*H  latest  |M»und, 
But  in  Heaven's  name   kt*ep  your    honor, 

keep   the   heart   o*    the   Hay   State 

sound  !  '* 

When*  *s    the    man    for    Massachust^tts  ? 

Where  *8  the  voice  to  s|>eak  her  free  ? 
IVliere  *8  the  hand  to  light  up  boufireK  from 

her  mountains  to  the  nea  ? 
lieats  her  Pilgrim  pulst*  no  longer  ?     Sits 

she  dumb  in  her  d(*M|Kiir  ? 
Has  she  none  to  brt*ak  the  silence  ?     Has 

she  none  to  do  and  dare  ? 
()  my  (hmI  !  for  ont*  right  worthy  to  lift  up 

her  nist«*<l  shield. 
And  tt»  plant  again  th«'  Pnu*-Tree   in  her 

liannrrV  tattennl  field  ! 


TO   A   SOrTHKRN    STATKSMAN 

I 

Jiilin  r.  ralhiniii.  who  hail  iitnmicly  urj^ 
*h«*  i'xt**n<«i«iii  of  nlave  t«>rritory  hy  rht*  aiiiifza- 
ioii  of  T«-XHH.  «'ven  if  it  thou  hi  invoWt*  a  war  r 
with  KiiltIhiuI.  H:m  iiii^illiii^  to  pnimot**  Aw  i 
nrtpiiiitiiiii  nf  On-^'oii  whiiii  ^iHilil  «*iiluri^* 
thf  NorlhiTit  ili  1111.1111  i>f  frv'iMltiiii.  ainl  pl4>:Ml*'«l 
■i<t  ;iii  i*x«MiH«-  till-  |M-ril  of  fiiri-i'^'ii  i'4iiii|ilii-atioiiH 
^hirh  lit*  hjnl  lictiftl  ^lifii  thr  iiiti-n-HtM  uf  fAa- 
\*-T\  \kvr*»  iiiii'IiimI. 

I*»  tin-*  tliv  vni<'«'  wh(M«'  trrblf  imti-*  of  frar 
Wiul  ill  thf  viiiid?     An«l   di*>t  thou  hhak** 
to  ht'ar, 


Act«on-like,  the  bay  of  thine  own 
Spuming  the  leash,  and  lcmpin|^  o'er  tkii 

bounds  ? 
Sore  -  baffled  statesman  t  when  thy  csfv 

hand, 
With  game  afoot,  nnslipped  the  bssgn 

pack. 
To  hunt  down  Freedom  in  her  ehosrs  hti, 
Uadst  thou  no  fear,  that,  erelong,  doabliiit 

back. 
These  dogs  of  thine  might  snnff  oa  Sir 

very*8  track  ? 
Where  *s  now   the  boast,   which  era  tkf 

guarded  tongue. 
Cold,  eaini,  and  proud,  in  the  treth  o*  tk 

Senate  flung, 
O'er  the  fulfilment  of  thy  baleful  pba. 
Like  Satan's  triumph  at  the  fall  crt  mi? 
How  stood 'st  thou  then,  thy  feet  on  Fie»* 

doin  planting, 
^Vnd  pointing  to  the  lurid  heaven  afar. 
Whence  all  could  see,  through  the 

windows  slanting. 
Crimson  as  blood,  the  beams  of  that 

SUr  ! 
The  Fates  are  just  ;  they  give  ns  bat 

own  ; 
Nemesis  ripens  what  our  hands  have 
Tliere  is  an  Eastern  story,  not 
Doubtless,   to  thee,  of  one 

skill 
Called  demons  up  his  water-jars  to  fill ; 
Deftly  and  silent  It,  thc^v  did  bis  will, 
But,  wlien  the  task  was  done,  kept 

still. 
In  vain  with  s|>ell  and  charm  the 

wrought. 

Faster  luid  faster  were  the  boekets  biunik^ 
Higlier  anil  highi-r  rune  the  fhind  aroaad. 
Till  the  fiends  elap|MHl  their 

their  master  drowned  ! 
So,  Cantliiiian,  it  uuiy  pro^-e  with  m..^, 
F(»r  (hnI  still  overrules  man's  schemes, 

takes 
(*niftiiu'ss  in  its  S4>lf-Net  snare,  and 
The  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.     It 

That  thi-  r»»ii!M'il  spirits  of  I)emocrm*y 
May   Ifavc  to  fr«*cr  States  the  name 

iliNtr 
ThifMigh  whit'h  thy  slave-4*iir»e4l  Teia« 

tfn>d  in, 
Kntni  out  the  MinmI  and  fire,  the  wi\iO|C 

>iii. 
Of  the  stitruietl  city  and  the  ghastly 
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hot  hail,  and  wet  with  bloody  rain, 

lad-handed  pioneer  may  pour, 

wild  West  with  the  roused  North 

>mbine 

kve  the  engineer  of  evil  with  his 

line. 


AT   WASHINGTON 

ted  by  a  visit  to  the  cil^  of  Washing- 
e  12th  month  of  1840.    [Originally  en- 

a  cold  and  wintry  noon-light 
its  roofs  and  steeples  shed, 
ws  weaving  with  the  sunlight 
n  the  gray  sky  overhead, 

vaguely,  all  around  me,  lies  the 
ilf-built  town  outspread. 

gh  this  broad  street,  restless  ever, 

s  and  flows  a  human  tide, 

on  wave  a  living  river  ; 

Jth  and  fashion  side  by  side  ; 

Her,  slave  and  master,  in  the  same 

lick  current*  glide. 

neath  yon  dome,  whose  coping 
ng^  above  them,  vast  and  tall, 
men  in  the  dust  are  groping 
the  largess,  base  and  small, 
he  hand  of   Power   is   scattering, 
umbs  which  from  its  table  fall. 

f  heart !    They  vilely  barter 
or's  wealth  for  party's  place  ; 
y  step  on  Freedom's  charter 
nng  footprints  of  disgrace  ; 
ly's  poor  pittance  turning  from  the 
•eat  hope  of  their  race. 

'here  festal  lamps  are  throwing 
•y  round  the  dancer's  hair, 
resscd,  like  an  angel's,  flowing 
kward  on  the  sunset  air  ; 
low  quick  pulse  of  music  beats  its 
easure  sweet  and  rare  : 

to-night  shall  woman's  glances, 
'-like,  welcome  give  to  them  ; 
ng  fools  with  shy  advances 
(  to  touch  their  garments'  hem, 
J  tongue  of  flatter}'  glozing  deeds 
hich  God  and  Truth  condemn. 


From  this  flittering  lie  my  vision 
Takes  a  broader,  sadder  range, 
Full  before  me  have  arisen 

Other  pictures  dark  and  strange  ; 
From  the  parlor  to  the  prison  must  the 
scene  and  witness  change. 

Hark  !  the  heavy  gate  is  svringing 

On  its  hinges,  harsh  and  slow  ; 
One  pale  prison  lamp  is  flinging 
On  a  fearful  g^oup  below 
Such  a  light  as  leaves  to  terror  whatsoe'er 
it  does  not  show. 

Pitying  God  1     Is  that  a  woman 

On  whose  wrist  the  shackles  clash  ? 
Is  that  shriek  she  utters  human. 
Underneath  the  stinging  lash  ? 
Are  they  men  whose  eyes  of  madness  from 
that  sad  procession  flash  ? 

Still  the  dance  goes  gayly  onward  ! 
What  is  it  to  We  Jth  and  Pride 
That  witliout  the  stars  are  looking 
On  a  scene  which  earth  should  hide  ? 
That  the  slave-ship  lies  in  waiting,  rocking 
on  Potomac's  tide  ! 

Vainly  to  that  mean  Ambition 

Which,  upon  a  rival's  fall. 
Winds  above  its  old  condition. 
With  a  reptile's  slimy  crawl. 
Shall  the  pleacling  voice  of  sorrow,  shall  the 
slave  in  anguish  call. 

Vainly  to  the  child  of  Fashion, 

Giving  to  ideal  woe 
Graceful  luxury  of  compassion. 
Shall  the  stricken  mourner  go  ; 
Hateful  seems  the  earnest  sorrow,  beautiful 
the  hollow  show  ! 

N^,  my  words  are  all  too  sweeping  : 

In  this  crowded  human  mart. 
Feeling  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  ; 
Man  s  strong  will  and  woman  s  heart, 
In  the  coming  strife  for  Freedom,  yet  shall 
bear  their  generous  part. 

And  from  yonder  sunny  valleys. 
Southward  in  the  distance  lost. 
Freedom  yet  shall  summon  allies 
Worthier  than  the  North  can  boast, 
With  the  Evil  by  their  hearth-stones  grap* 
pling  at  severer  cost. 
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Now,  tlie  Huul  alone  is  willing  : 

Faint  the  heart  and  wvak  the  knee  ; 
And  as  yet  nu  lip  is  thrilling 

With  the  mighty  wonls,  **  Be  Free  I " 
Tarrieth  long  the  land's  Good  Angel,  but 
his  advent  is  to  be  I 

Meanwhile,  turning  from  the  revel 

To  tlic  prison-cell  my  sight. 
For  iutenser  luitc  of  evil. 
For  a  keener  sense  of  right. 
Shaking  off  thy  dust,  I  thank  thee,  City  of 
the  Slaves,  to-night ! 

**  To  thy  duty  now  and  ever  ! 

I>ream  no  more  of  rest  or  stay  : 
Give  to  Freedom's  great  endeavor 
All  thou  art  and  Tuuit  to-<lay  :  *' 
Thus,  above   the  city's   murmur,  saith  a 
Voice,  or  seems  to  say. 

Ye  with  heart  and  vision  gifted 
To  discern  and  love  the  right, 
Whose  worn  faces  Iiave  been  lifted 
To  the  slowly-growing  light, 
W*here    from    FrtH^loni's    sunrise    drifted 
slowly  back  the  murk  of  night ! 

Ye  who  through  long  years  of  trial 
Still  luive  held  vour  puqMMe  fast. 
While  a  lengthenmg  sluule  the  dial 
Fr«>ni  the  westering  sunshine  cast, 
And  of  ho]>e  each  hour's  denial  seemed  an 
echo  of  the  last  ! 

C>  niv  hn^thers  !     ()  mv  sisters  ! 

Woiilil  to  <i(Ml  that  ve  wen»  near, 
(laziiig  with  me  down  the  vistas 
Of  a  sorrow  strange  and  drear  ; 
Would  to  (iiMl  tluit  ye  wen*  listenen  to  the 
Voio«*  I  w«'m  to  liear  ! 

With  the  Htoriu  .ilN)ve  us  driving, 

Witli  till*  falni*  «-:irth  mined  1m*1ow, 
Who  sh:ill  niiirvi'l  if  tliii»  striving 
Wf  \ui\v  (Miiiiiti'd  fri(>iid  iis  fiM>  : 
Unto  one  another  giving  in  tin'  <larki'.ess 
blow  for  Mow. 

W«-H  it  iu:iv  In*  th:it  our  n:itiin>s 

Il:i\i'  «;ronn  «>t**rn<T  :ind  nion*  lianl. 
And  ill*'  t'r."»«liin"'»«  of  tln'ir  fi':itun'«» 
Nihil' vkh.it  li:ir<«li  ami  l»iittli--ic:irn'd. 
And  tlii'ir  hiirnionif<i  of  fei^ling  o\crtHskcd 
Mu\  rudely  jarred. 


Be  it  so.     It  shoald  not  swerve  u 
From  a  purpose  true  and  brave  ; 
Dearer  Freedom's  rugged  sen-ice 
Than  the  pastime  of  Ike  slave  ; 
Better  is  the  storm  above  it  than  the  ^ 
of  the  grave. 

Let  IIS  then,  uniting,  bury 

All  our  idle  feu<ls  in  dust. 
And  to  futun*  conilic*ts  carry 
Mutiwl  faith  and  common  trust ; 
Always  he  who  most  forgivetb  in  his  brotl 
is  most  just. 

From  the  eternal  shadow  roanding 

All  our  sun  and  starlight  hi*rp. 
Voices  of  our  lost  ones  sounding 
Bid  us  l>e  of  heart  and  cbeer. 
Through  the  Kilem*e.  down  the  spaces,  I 
ing  on  the  inward  ear. 

Know  we  not  our  dead  are  looking 

Down  wan]  with  a  sad  surprise, 
AH  our  strife  of  words  rebuking 
With  their  mild  and  loving  eyes? 
Shall  we  grieve  the  holy  angels  ?     Shal 
cloud  tlieir  blessed  skies  ? 

Let  us  draw  their  mantles  o'er  as 
Which  Imve  fallen  in  our  way  ; 
L«*t  us  do  the  work  before  us, 
Cheerlv,  bravtdv.  while  we  uuiv. 
Ere   the   long    night -silence  tronieth, 
with  us  it  is  not  day  ! 


THE    BRANDED    HAND 

Captain  Jonathan  Walker,  of  Harm 
Mhhh..  waH  Bolifited  hy  several  fugitiTv  aL 
at  IN'iuuu-ola.  Florida,  to  vmrry  tkvin  ia 
vt>iiM'I  to  tlif  liritiith  Wt«t  Indiwa.  Alikd 
wfll  awarv  uf  tht*  ^rmt  haxard  iif  the  «fl 
prim*  lit*  attf  roptt>d  to  tromplT  with  the  iv^i 
hut  w:m  iu>izt*d  at  M>a  hy  an  Anirriraa  wi 
foniii^iMMl  to  till*  aiithttriiirM  at  Kry  W««t. 
thi'iH'f  M-nt  luu'k  tfi  IVivuu-ola.  whviv.  1 
u  Inii^  anil  ritrnntiiN  I'uuliiifnirnt  in  pn«ui 
Mill*  tri>-<l  mill  •tt'nft-ni'iil  to  1m*  liranti*  d  «■< 
rii:ht  liaiiil  ^ith  iIh'  hflfn  *' >  .V"  i«l 
htfiili-r)  aiii|  iiiii**ri-fd  ill  a  hravy  tin*- 

Wkii'omk  lion>t>  i»g:iiii,  1im\«*  M-.in 
uith  th\  tliou^litfiil  lin»«  :inil   t 

And  tilt'  nM  iii>n>io  npirit  i»t  t»iir  t>ai 
Ix'ttrr  diiv  ; 
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h  that  front  of  calm  endnrance,  on 
whose  steady  nerve  in  vain 

ased  the  iron  of  the  prison,  smote  the 
fiery  shafts  of  pain  1 

he  tyrant's  brand  njpon  thee  ?     Did  the 

brutal  cravens  aim 
make  Grod's  troth  thy  falsehood,  His 

holiest  work  thy  shame  ? 
sn,  all   blood-quenched,  from  the  tor- 
-    tare  the  iron  was  withdrawn, 
r  laughed   their  evil  angel  the  baffled 

fools  to  scorn  f 

y  change  to  wrong  the  dnty  which  God 

bath  written  out 
the  great  heart  of  humanity,  too  legible 

for  doubt  I 
y,  the  loathsome  moral  lepers^  blotched 

from  footsole  up  to  crown, 
»  to  shame  what  God  hath  given  unto 

honor  and  renown ! 

jr,  that   brand  is  highest   honor  I  than 

its  traces  never  yet 
^   old    armorial    hatchments    was    a 

prouder  blazon  se^ ; 
L  thy  unborn  generations,  as  they  tread 

our  rocky  strand, 
U  tell   with   pride   the   story  of  their 

father's  branded  hand  ! 

th»  Templar  home  was  welcome,  bear- 
ing back  from  Syrian  wars 

*  scars  of  Arab  lances  and  of  Paynim 
scimitars, 

^  pallor  of  the  prison,  and  the  shackle's 
crimson  span, 

^  meet  thee,  so  we  g^et  thee,  truest 
friend  of  God  and  man. 

suffered  for  the   ransom   of  the  dear 
Redeemer's  g^ve, 
(HI  for  His  living  presence  in  the  bound 

and  bleeding  slave  ; 
for  a  soil  no  longer  by  the  feet  of  an- 
gels trod, 
INI  for  the  true  Shechinah,  the  present 
home  of  Grod  1 

',  while  the  jurist,  sitting  with  the 
slave- whip  o'er  him  swung, 

m  the  tortured  truths  of  freedom  the 
lie  of  slavery  wnmg. 


And  the  solemn  priest  to  Moloch,  on  each 

God-deserted  shrine. 
Broke  the  bondman's  heart  for  bread,  poured 

the  bondman's  blood  for  wine  ; 

While  the  multitude  in  blindness  to  a  far- 
off  Saviour  knelt, 

And  spumed,  the  while,  the  temple  where 
a  present  Saviour  dwelt ; 

Thou  beheld'st  Him  in  the  task-field,  in  the 
prison  shadows  dim. 

And  thy  mercy  to  the  bondman,  it  was 
mercy  unto  Him ! 

In  thy  lone  and  long  night-watches,  sky 

above  and  wave  below. 
Thou  didst  learn  a  higher  wisdom  than  the 

babbling  schoounen  know ; 
God's  stars  and  silence  taught  thee,  as  His 

angels  only  can. 
That  the  one  sole  sacred  thing  beneath  the 

cope  of.  heaven  is  Man  ! 

That  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls 

of  law  and  creed. 
In  the  depth  of  Grod's  g^reat  goodness  may 

find  mercy  in  his  need  ; 
But  woe  to  him  who  crushes  the  soul  with 

chain  and  rod, 
And  herds  with  lower  natures  the  awful 

form  of  God  I 

Then  lift    that    manly  right-hand,  bold 

ploughman  of  the  wave  ! 
Its  branded  palm  shall  prophesy, ''  Salvation 

to  the  Slave  !  " 
Hold  up  its  fire -wrought  language,   that 

whoso  reads  may  feel 
His  heart  swell    strong  within   him,  his 

sinews  change  to  steel. 

Hold  it  up  before  our  sunshine,  up  ag^nst 

our  Northern  air ; 
Ho  !  men  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  love  of 

God,  look  there  ! 
Take  it  henceforth  for  your  standard,  like 

the  Bniee's  heart  of  yore. 
In  the  dark  strife  closing  round  ye,  let  that 

hand  be  seen  before  I 

And  the  masters  of  the  slave-land   shall 

tremble  at  that  sig^. 
When  it  points  its  finger  Southward  along 

the  Puritan  line  : 
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Can  the  craft  of  State  aTail  them  I  Can  a 
Chmtiv88  church  withntand, 

In  the  van  of  Freedom's  onset,  the  coming 
of  that  hand  ? 


THE   FREED   ISLANDS 

Written  for  the  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  first  of  Augiist,  at  Milton,  ItUC.  [Origi- 
nally entitled  lAnes.] 

A  FEW  brief  years  have  passed  away 

Since  Britain  drove  her  million  slaves 
Beneath  the  tropic's  fiery  ray  : 
God  willed  their  freedom  ;  and  to-day 
Life  blooms  above  those  island  graves  f 

He  spoke  !  across  the  Carib  Sea, 

We  heard  the  clash  of  breaking  chains. 

And  felt  the  heart-throb  of  the  free, 

The  first  strong  pulse  of  liberty 

Which  tlirilled  along  the  bondman's  veins. 

Though  long  dela^e<l,  and  far,  and  slow. 

The  Briton's  triumph  shall  be  ours  : 
Wears  slavery  here  a  proud^r  brow 
Than  that  which  twelve  short  years  ago 
Scowled   darkly  from   her   island   bow- 
ers? 

Mighty  alike  for  good  or  ill 

With  Mother-land,  we  fully  share 

The  Saxon  strength,  the  ner\e  of  steel, 

Tlie  tin»leHs  energy  of  will. 

The  |M»wer  to  do,  the  pride  to  dare. 

What  she  has  done  can  we  not  do  ? 

Our  himr  and  men  are  Inith  at  hand  ; 
TIm»  blast  which  Fre<»dom*s  angel  blew 
OVr  her  gn'cn  i*«l»iid«,  (*chtH*M  through 

flach  vallev  of  our  fori'st  land. 

Hear  it.  old  Kun»|M»  ?  we  have  sworn 

The  <li'atb  iif  slavrrv.     When  it  falls, 
I«4Mik  to  your  vassals  in  their  turn. 
Your  |MMir  dnuib  niillions,  mishfMl  and  worn. 
Your  prisons  and  vour  paliu*<>  walls  I 

^)  kiiif^lv  niiM-kfr*  !  scnftin^  sh«>w 

What  dt'«"tl>»  ill  Kri*idoiii*j»  ii»ni<*  we  do  ; 
Y»"t  know  that  i'\t*ry  taunt  \t*  thmw 
Amiss  thi'  waters,  ijoaiU  our  hIow 

IVit^n'N.Hitiii  touunls  thi'  right  and  true. 


Not  always  shall  your  ontmgcd  poor. 
Appalled  by  democratie  erime, 

Grincl  as  their  fathers  groand  befon ; 

The  hour  which  sees  our  prison  door 
Swing  wide  shall  be  their  triumph  ti 


On  then,  my  brothers  I  every  blow 

Ye  deal  is  felt  the  wide  earth  thioa| 
Whatever  here  uplifts  the  low 
Or  humbles  Freedom's  hateful  foe, 
Blesses  the  Old  World  through  the  } 

Take  heart  I      The  promised  hour  ii 
near ; 

I  hear  the  downward  beat  of  wingi, 
And  Freedom's  trumpet  sounding  cuai 
**  Joy  to  the  people  I  woe  and  fear 

To  new-world  tyrants,  old-world  kia{ 


A   LETTER 

Sappoeed  to  be  written  by  the  ehainni 
the  *  CVntrml  C  liqoe  *  at  Coneoid,  N.  U 
thf  Hon.  M.  N..  Jr..  at  Waahiagtou,  firiiV 
result  of  the  election. 

The  following:  remeii  were  pablisbed  is 
JiwitoH  Ckrnnotypr  in  1S4«).  Th#y  refer  te 
c<»ntvitt  in  New  Hampshire,  which  rwaht* 
the  defeat  of  the  pru-ftlarerv  IlenMicTsrv. 
in  the  elei*ti<in  of  John  P.  ifale  to  the  I'l 
ScHteii  Senate.  .\lthou|;h  their  aathofyuf 
not  acknowle<lged.  it  was  strongly  wmft* 
They  fumiiih  a  specimen  of  the  waj,  es 
whole  rather  irood-natored,  in  which  tht 
erty-loveFB  of  half  a  c«<ntury  af»o  ans' 
Hocial  and  |Militical  outlawry  and  mob  ri( 
to  which  they  were  subjected. 

T  IS  over,  Mos4>s  !     All  is  lost ! 

I  hear  tlu*  liells  a-ringing  ; 
Of  Phanioh  and  his  Red  Seu  host 

I  hear  the  Free- Wills  singing. 
We  're  routed,  Moses,  hone  aM  fool 

If  there  be  truth  in  ftguivt* 
With  Fi^leral  Whigs  in  hot  pursuit. 

An<l  Hule,  and  all  the  ''niggerk" 

Alack  !  nlns  !  thi**  month  or  more 

Wi«  'vo  felt  H  sjid  forelMMlinjr  ; 
Our  v«Tv  <tn-aiiiH  the  biinlrn  i»i»ir 

Of  mitral  cliques  i*xplii«ling  ; 
licfon*  tMir  evcf*  a  fiiniu<*«*  ^hone. 

Whore  heaiU  of  ditii^h  wen*  roa«ti 
.\n<l  one  we  t«Mik  to  In*  your  own 

Tiic  tniitor  Hale  was  toast  in  i; ! 
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lap  brother  heard  with  awe 
Dgo  minstrels  playing ; 
i\d  Reuben  Leavitt  saw 
36t  of  Storrs  a-praying  ; 
oil's  woods  were  sad  to  see, 
iack-winced  crows  a-darting  ; 
k  Snout  looked  on  Ossipee, 
ossed  with  Day  and  Martin. 

ht  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Notch  " 
B  seemed  changing  wholly  — 
emed  thick  ;  his  nose  seemed  fiat ; 
kty  hair  looked  woolly  ; 
teamsters,  shrieking,  fied 
ie  metamorphosed  figure, 
ere  ! "  they  said,  "  the  Old  Stone 
ad 
f  is  turnuig  nigger  !  " 

•Ihouse,  out  of  Canaan  hauled, 
turning  on  its  track  again, 
I  great  swamp-turtle  crawled 
aan  village  back  again, 
the  mud  and  settled  fiat 
s  underpinning  ; 
on  its  ridge-pole  sat, 
ar  to  ear  a-grinning. 


heard  o'  nights  the  sound 
cars  onward  faring  ; 
r  Democratic  ground 
n  horse  came  tearing, 
ved  o'er  that  spectral  train, 
I  as  Pittsfield  steeple  ; 
m  was  a  broken  chain, 
to  :  "To  the  people  ! 


ft 


1  that  Charley  took  his  bed, 
[ale  for  his  physician  ; 
dose  an  old  **  unread 
referred  "  petition, 
yes  and  Tuck  as  nurses  sat, 
r  as  near  could  be,  man  ; 
!hed  him  with  the  "  Democrat 
listered  with  the  "  Freeman." 


ff 


y  portents  !     WTiat  avail 
errors  of  forewarning  ? 
I  to  find  the  nightmare  Hale 
3  our  breasts  at  morning  ! 
rtsmouth  lights  to  Indian  stream 
es  their  throats  are  trying  ; 
factory-spindles  seem 
ik  us  while  they  're  fiying. 


The  hills  have  bonfires  ;  in  our  streets 

Flags  fiout  us  in  our  faces  ; 
The  newsboys,  peddling  off  their  sheets, 

Are  hoarse  with  our  disgraces. 
In  vain  we  turn,  for  gibing  wit 

And  shoutings  follow  after. 
As  if  old  Kearsarge  had  split 

His  granite  sides  with  laughter ! 

What  boots  it  that  we  pelted  out 

The  anti-slavery  women. 
And  bravely  strewed  their  hall  about 

With  tattered  lace  and  trimming  ? 
Was  it  for  such  a  sad  reverse 

Our  mobs  became  peacemakers, 
And  kept  their  tar  and  wooden  horse 

For  Englishmen  and  Quakers  ? 

For  this  did  shifty  Atherton 

Make  gag  rules  for  the  Great  House  ? 
Wiped  we  for  this  our  feet  upon 

Petitions  in  our  State  House  ? 
Plied  we  for  this  our  axe  of  doom, 

No  stubborn  traitor  sparing, 
Who  scoffed  at  our  opinion  loom. 

And  took  to  homespun  wearing  ? 

Ah,  Moses  !  hard  it  is  to  scan 

These  crooked  providences. 
Deducing  from  the  wisest  plan 

The  saddest  consequences ! 
Strange  that,  in  trampling  as  was  meet 

The  nigger-men's  petition, 
We  sprung  a  mine  beneath  our  feet 

Which  opened  up  perdition. 

How  goodly,  Moses,  was  the  game 

In  which  we  've  long  been  actors. 
Supplying  freedom  with  the  name 

A  lid  •slavery  vrith  the  practice  I 
Our    smooth     words    fed     the    people's 
mouth. 

Their  ears  our  party  rattle  ; 
We  kept  them  headed  to  the  South, 

As  drovers  do  their  cattle. 

But  now  our  game  of  politics 

The  world  at  large  is  learning  ; 
And  men  g^own  gray  in  all  our  tricks 

State's  evidence  are  turning. 
Votes  and  preambles  subtly  spun 

They  cram  with  meaningfs  louder. 
And  load  the  Democratic  gun 

With  abolition  powder. 
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The  ides  of  June  t    Woe  worth  the  daj 

When,  turning  all  things  oTer, 
The  tnUtor  Hale  shall  make  his  hay 

From  Democratic  clover  t 
Who  then  shall  take  him  in  the  law, 

Who  punish  crime  so  flagrant  ? 
Whose  hand  shall  serve,  whose  pen  shall 
draw, 

A  writ  against  that  *'  vagrant "  ? 

Alas  I  no  hope  is  left  us  here. 

And  one  can  only  pine  for 
The  envied  place  of  overseer 

l)f  slaves  in  Carolina  I 
Pray,  Moses,  give  Calhoun  the  wink. 

And  see  what  pay  he 's  giving  I 
We  've  practised  long  enough,  we  think. 

To  know  the  art  of  driving. 

And  for  the  faithful  rank  aud  file, 

Who  know  their  proper  stations. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  their  while 

To  try  the  rice  plantations. 
Let  Hale  exidt,  let  Wilson  scoff. 

To  see  us  soutliwurd  scamper  ; 
The  slaves,  we  know,  are  **  better  off 

Than  laborers  in  New  Ham|Mhire  t  ** 


LINE.S 

FROM   A  LKTTER   TO   A   YOUNG  CLERICAL 

FRIEND 

A  STRENGTH  Thv  service  cannot  tire, 

A  faith  which  doubt  can  never  dim, 
A  heart  of  love,  a  lip  of  fire, 

()  Krvcdonrs  (icMl !  be  Tliou  to  him  I 

■ 
Sp(^ak   thn>ugh   hiui  wonls  of  power  and 
ff*ttr, 

Ah  through  Tliy  pr«>])liet  bards  of  old, 
Aud  let  a  m*ornfiil  |>eople  lu^ar 

Once  mure  Thy  Siiiai-thundem  rolled. 

For  lyinjj  lijm  Thy  blrsninp  M»ck, 

Aiul  liuiKix  (»f  MinmI  iin'  niiwd  to  ThiH*, 

And  on  'lliy  chililnMi.  orn^lii'il  :ind  wonk, 
Tlif  <i|ipn'ss(ir  |iiiint?«  lii^  knfclini;  kn(*e. 

l^*t  th(>n.  <)  <tcNl  !  Thy  MTvant  dan* 
'Hiy  truth  in  all  it<4  |>ow«>r  t<»  ti*ll, 

I'nniask  tin-  prirHtly  tliiwrH,  and  wikt 
Tlic  Hi  hit*  fniiu  tho  gru>p  uf  hvU  ! 


From  hollow  rite  and  nanow  spaa 
Of  law  and  sect  bv  Thee  released. 

Oh,  teach  him  that  toe  Christian  man 
Is  holier  than  the  Jewish  priest. 

Chase  back  the  shadows,  rr^j  and  oU, 
Of  the  dead  ages  from  nis  way. 

And  let  his  hopeful  eyes  behold 
The  dawn  ot  Thy  millennial  day; 

That  day  when  fettered  limb  and  misd 
Shall  know  the  truth  which  maketk  be 

And  he  alone  who  loves  his  kind 
Shall,  chUdlike,  cUim  the  lore  of  IW 


DANIEL   NEALL 

Dr.  Neall.  a  worthv  disci^e  of  thst 
at«d  philADthropiiit,  Wanier  Miflin,  wbooitl 
Girondbit  itatvanuui,  Jeaa  I*i«rT»  Brismt.  f 
nounced  "  an  aagel  of  merry,  the  heal  an  I 
ev«r  knew.""  was  one  of  the  noble  hud  • 
Pemmjlvaaia  abolitioniata.  whose  braTen  v 
equalled  only  by  their  gentli 


Friend  of  the  Slave,  and  yet  the  fricad 
all; 
Lover  of  peace,  yet  ever  foremost  whr 
The  need  of  battling  Freedom  called  I 
men 
To  plant  the  banner  on  the  outer  wall ; 
(rcutle  and  kindly,  ever  at  distress 
Melted  to  more  than  woman's  tendenea 
Yet  finu  and  steadfast,  at  his  duty**  poc 
Fronting  thi*  violence  of  a  maddeoMl  %a$ 
Like  sonic  gray  ruck  from  which  the  wa* 

arc  ttMi9ic<l  1 
Knowing;  his  deeds  of  love,  men  qaestiaa 
not 
The  faith  of  one  whose  walk  and  ws 
were  right ; 
Who  tmuquilly  in   Life's  great  task-ft 

wnm^^ht, 
And«  iiidc  bv  Hidi*  with  evil,  scareelv  caa: 
A  stain  n|Min  hi^  pilgrim  garb  of  whit 
Pnmipt  to  nnln^ss  anotliiT**  wrong,  hbc 
I^'uvin^  to  Tiini*  and  Truth  ami  iVaitr 
ulonr. 

II 

Such  wan  onr  fri«*nd.     Formed  on  th*'  $^ 

old  i>lan« 
A  tnio  and   bruvc  and    downright    bi>-^ 

uiuii ! 


TO   DELAWARE 


3o» 


He  Uew  no  trumpet  in  the  market-place, 
Nor  in  the  chorch  with  hypocritic  face 
Sapplied  with  cant  the  lack  of  Christian 

grace; 
Lioathing  pretenoe,  he  did  with  cheerful 

will 

IHiat  others  talked  of  while  their  hands 

were  stUl ; 
And,  while  **  Lord,  Lord  t  *'  the  pioos  tyrants 

cried, 
Who,  in  the  poor,  their  Master  crucified, 
His  daily  prayer,  far  hetter  understood 
In  acts    than    words,  was    simply  doing 

good. 
So  ealm,  so  constant  was  his  rectitude. 
That  by  his  loss  alone  we  know  its  worth. 
And  feel  how  true  a  man  has  walked  with 

us  on  earth. 


SONG  OF  SLAVES   IN  THE 
DESERT 


[Sugmtad  by  a  passage  in 
^omnuuin  Africa.] 


Richardson's 


^^DBEE are  we  going?  where  are  we  going, 
^?Vbere  are  we  gomg,  Rubee  ? 
^  of  peoples,  lord  of  lands, 
:  icross  these  shining  sands, 
Tkz^wgfa  the  furnace  of  the  noon, 
^^btNigh  the  white  light  of  the  moon. 
S^s^oog  the  Ghiblee  wmd  is  blowing, 
otx^m^  and  large  the  world  is  growing  I 
S|><^  and  tell  us  where  we  are  going, 
^^here  are  we  going,  Rubee  ? 

^^iioii  land  was  rich  and  good, 
^f  Ma  of  water,  fields  of  food, 
^^^ym  fields,  and  bloom  of  bean, 
n^^  the  pahn-tree  cool  and  green  : 
^^■Hoq  land  we  see  no  longer, 
l*^*^  we  thirst  and  here  we  hunger, 
^^tbe  Moor-man  smites  in  anger  : 
^^^lere  are  we  going,  Rubee  ? 

«^*^x&  we  went  from  Bomou  land, 
^^  Were  like  the  leaves  and  sand, 
T-^  Were  many,  we  are  few  ; 
v£^  lias  one,  and  death  has  two  : 
ipl^^ned  bones  our  path  are  showing, 
^•^oti  All-seeing,  thou  All-knowing ! 
^^^us,  tell  us,  where  are  we  going, 
'^'*^«re  are  we  going,  Rubee 7 


Moons  of  marches  from  our  eyes 
Bomou  land  behind  us  lies  ; 
Stranger  round  us  day  by  day 
Bends  the  desert  circle  gray  ; 
Wild  the  waves  of  sand  are  flowing, 
Hot  the  winds  above  them  blowing,  — 
Lord  of  all  things  !  where  are  we  going  ? 
Where  are  we  g^ing,  Rubee  ? 

We  are  weak,  but  Thou  art  strong  ; 
Short  our  lives,  but  Thine  is  long ; 
We  are  blind,  but  Thou  hast  eyes  ; 
We  are  fools,  but  Thou  art  wise  I 
Thou,  our  morrow's  pathway  knowing 
Through  the  strange  world  round  us  grow- 

ingi 
Hear  us,  tell  us  where  are  we  going. 

Where  are  we  going,  Rubee  ? 


TO   DELAWARE 

Written  during  the  discussion  in  the 
lature  of  that  State,  in  the  winter  of  184(V47, 
of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Thrice  welcome  to  thy  sisters  of  the  Ikst, 

To  the  strong  tillers  of  a  rugged  home, 
With  spray-wet  locks  to   Northern  winds 
released, 
And   hardy  feet    o'erswept  by  ocean's 
foam  ; 
And  to  the  young  nymphs  of  the  gulden 
West, 
Whose    harvest  mantles,   fringed    with 
prairie  bloom, 
Trail   m  the  sunset,  —  O   redeemed  and 
blest. 
To  the  warm   welcome   of  thy   sisters 
come  ! 
Broad  Pennsylvania,  down  her  sail-white 
bay 
Shall  give  thee  joy,  and  Jersey  from  her 
plains, 
And  the  great  lakes,  where  echo,  free  alway^ 
Moaned  never  shoreward  with  the  dank 
of  chains, 
Shall  weave  new  sun-bows  in  their  tossing 

spray. 
And  all  their  waves  keep  grateful  holiday. 
And,  smiling  on  thee  through  her  mountain 
rains, 
Vermont  shall  bless  thee  ;  and  the  gran- 
ite peaks. 
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And  vast  Katahdin  o'er  his  woods,  shall 

wear 
Their  snow-crowns  brighter   in   the  cold, 
keen  air  ; 
And    MiiMsat'hiuietts,    with   her  ragged 
chet'ks 
O^emin  with  grateful  t4«rs,  shall  turn  to 
thee, 
When,  at  thy  bidding,  the  electric  wire 
Shall  tremble  northward  with  its  words 
of  fire  ; 
Glory  and  praise  to  God  I  another  State  is 
free! 


YOKKTOWN 

Dr.  Thacher,  surK^nin  iu  Scamni«rt  re|n- 
ni«*nt,  in  his  <lefK*ripti«)n  of  the  ide)^  of  York- 
tuwn,  says:  "The  lalxir  ou  tht*  Virfpiiia  plan- 
tations ii  performed  altof;t'th«T  by  a  s)MH.'ie« 
of  the  human  rui'e  cruelly  wrested  from  their 
native  country,  anil  df»oni4*<l  to  pt'rpetual  bond- 
age, while  their  iiiaMteni  are  manfully  contend- 
ing for  fre**<lttiii  luid  the  natural  righta  «if  man 
Such  is  th<'  incoimiMtciicv  of  human  nature." 
EighteiMi  liuiMlre<l  Hlav4*H  wtrv  found  at  York- 
t(»wn.  after  itit  Nurren<ler.  and  restori'd  to  their 
maHt«-rH.  Well  wan  it  ftaid  by  Dr.  liames.  iu 
hilt  biti*  work  on  Slavery  :  "No  Hiave  waa  any 
nearer  his  freedom  after  the  Kurrender  of  York- 
town  than  wlifu  Patrick  Henry  tintt  taught  the 
notes  of  liWrty  t«>  echo  auumg  the  hills  ami 
vales  of  Virginia." 

From  Yorktown*s  ruins,  ranked  and  still, 
Two  lines  stretch  far  oVr  vale  and  hill  : 
Who  curbs  his  steed  at  head  of  one  ? 
Hark  !  the  low  niurnuir  :  Washingtiui  ! 
Who  bends  his  k«N*n,  appniving  glance. 
Where  down  the  gorgeous  line  of  France 
Shine  knightly  star  and  plunu'  of  snow  ? 
Thou  too  art  victor,  KtN-hauibeau  ! 

The  earth  which  l>ears  this  calm  array 
Sh«M>k  with  tin'  war-«'harg«'  yestenlav, 
I*Iough«*<l     d(>ep   with  hurrying   htM>f  and 

whe«'l, 
Shot-H4»wn  and  bliulcd  thick  with  stt^d  ; 
<)ctolM*r*«>  clear  and  uiNiuday  !«un 
Paleil  in  tin*  bn-utli-stnoke  of  the  gim, 
.\ud  down  niulit'n  ilnuble  lilackne»»s  fell, 
I«ik(*  a  dn>p|MMl  star,  tin*  bla/iiig  -hell. 

N«iw  all  i**  liii»»hfd  •  I  In-  ^b-aining  line**  j 

Stand  niii\cl«-^>  a^  the  iieighlNiring  pine>  ;     | 


While  through  them,    sulleiiy  grim, 

slow, 

The  conquered  hosts  off  England  go  : 
0*Hara's  brow  belies  hit  dreas, 
(vay  Tarleton's  troop  rides  bnnnetlos : 
Shout,  from  th^  ftnAl  and  waslcd  bonwfli 
Thy  scourge,  \  irginia,  oaptiTe  coine<i ! 

Nor  thou  alone  :  with  one  ^ lad  Toiet 
I^t  all  thv  sister  States  rejtnce  ; 
Let  Free<loni,  in  whatever  clime 
She  waits  with  sleepless  eye  her  tine. 
Shouting  from  cave  and  mountain  wood 
Make  gTa<1  her  desert  solitude. 
While  thev  who  hunt  her  quail  with  ffnr  i^ 
Tlie  New  World's  chain  lies  broken  bcie  IZ. 


Rut  who  are  they,  who,  cowering,  wait 
Within  the  shat tiered  fortress  gate  ? 
Dark  tillers  of  Virginia's  soil. 
Classed  with  the  liattle*s  common  spoiL 
With  household  stuffs,  and  fowLana  swn 
With  Indian  weed  and  planters*  wine« 
With  stolen  beeves,  ana  foraged  corn,  — 
Are  they  not  men,  Virginian  bom? 


Oh,  veil  your  faces,  young  and  brave  I 
Sleep,  Scammel,  in  thv  soldier  grave  ! 
Sons  of  the  Northlamf,  ye  who  set 
Stout  hearts  against  the  bayonet, 
Au<l  pressed  with  steady  footfall  near 
The  moated  battery's  blazing  tier. 
Turn  your  scarreil  fact's  from  the  sight, 
Ijift  shame  do  homage  to  the  right ! 

Ijo  I    fourscore   years   have  paswd 

where 
The  Gallic  bugles  stirred  the  air. 
And,  through   breached   battfriea, 

side, 
To  victory  stormed  the  boats  allied* 
And  brnve  fo(*ft  groundc*d,  pale  with 
Tlu*  arms  they  might  not  lift  again. 
As  abu»i*t  as  in  tluit  old  day 
The  slave  still  toils  his  life  awav. 


Oh.  fields  still  green  and  fres-h  in  fttoryv 
Old  days  of  pridr,  old  names  of  ghiri, 
Ohl  MiarveU  of  the  tcmgue  and  }irn. 
Ohl    thought 'i  which  stirnnl  the 

ni«-n. 
Ye  H|Nir«Ml  the  wnuig  ;  and  ovef  all 
iVhold  th«>  avenging  nbadow  fall  f 
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-wide     honor     stained    with 

» """ 

i*s  self  a  hollow  name  ! 

'  the  flag  of  that  old  war  ? 
its  stripe  ?     Where  burns  its 

Palo  Alto's  day, 
Palms,  red  Monterey, 

!  Freedom,  young  and  weak, 

Torthern  eagle's  beak  ; 

.*ror  and  despair, 

I  slaves,  go  seek  it  there  ! 

ia,  midst  thy  iron  ranks  ! 
a,  from  thy  Neva's  banks  ! 
o  see  the  fledgling  born 
by  its  parent  torn  ! 
ipeilberg's  dungeon  cell, 
beria's  frozen  hell  : 
's  flag  o'er  both  unrolled, 
New  World  fears  the  Old  ? 


>LPH    OF    ROANOKE 

•t  published  until  1847,  several 
that  the  poem  was  written  not 
iolph's  death  in  18:^3.  In  a  letter 
ily,  18:^3,  Whittier  says :  "  In  the 
is  [Randolph's]  existence,  when 
truggling  from  its  broken  tene- 
it  effort  was  the  confirmation  of 
ct  of  a  former  period  [the  raanu- 
laves].  Light  rest  the  turf  upon 
is  patrimonial  oaks !  The  prayers 
I  made  happy  by  his  benevolence 
er  his  grave  and  bless  it.''] 

.  Earth  !  upon  thy  lap 
ry  ones  receiving, 
lem,  silent  as  a  dream, 
isy  mantle  weaving, 
in  thy  long  embrace 
It  so  worn  and  broken, 
s  pulse  of  fire  beneath 
lows  old  and  oaken. 

■om  him  the  bitter  word 
>ent  hiss  of  scorning  ; 
storms  of  yesterday 
tiis  quiet  morning, 
er  him  forgetfulness 
ve  deeds  of  kindness, 
;o  smiles  of  grateful  eyes. 
Mm  his  lids  in  blindness. 


There,  where  with  living  ear  and  eye 

He  heard  Potomac's  flowing. 
And,  throngh  his  tall  ancestral  trees, 

Saw  autumn's  sunset  glowing. 
He  sleeps,  still  looking  to  the  west, 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  shadow, 
As  if  he  still  would  see  the  sun 

Sink  down  on  wave  and  meadow. 

Bard,  Sage,  and  Tribnne  !  in  himself 

All  moods  of  mind  contrasting,  — 
The  tenderest  wail  of  human  woe. 

The  scorn  like  lightning  blasting  ; 
The  pathos  which  from  rival  eyes 

Unwilling  tears  could  summon. 
The  stinging  tannt,  the  fiery  burst 

Of  hatred  scarcely  human  ! 

Mirth,  sparkling  like  a  diamond  shower. 

From  lips  of  life-long  sadness  ; 
Clear  picturings  of  majestic  thought 

Upon  a  ground  of  madness  ; 
And  over  all  Romance  and  Song 

A  classic  beauty  throvring. 
And  laurelled  Clio  at  his  side 

Her  storied  pages  showing. 

All  parties  feared  him  :  each  in  turn 

Beheld  its  schemes  disjointed, 
As  right  or  left  his  fatal  glance 

And  spectral  finger  pointed. 
Sworn  foe  of  Cant,  he  smote  it  down 

With  trenchant  wit  imsparing. 
And,  mocking,  rent  with  ruthless  hand 

The  robe  ftetence  was  wearing. 

Too  honest  or  too  proud  to  feign 

A  love  he  never  cherished. 
Beyond  Virginia's  border  line 

His  patriotism  perished. 
While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 

Our  eagle's  dusky  pinion, 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 

Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion  I 

Still    through    each    change    of    fortune 
strange. 

Racked  nerve,  and  brain  all  burning, 
His  loving  faith  in  Mother-land 

Knew  never  shade  of  turning  ; 
By  Britain's  lakes,  by  Neva's  tide. 

Whatever  sky  was  o'er  him. 
He  heard  her  rivers'  rushing  sound, 

Her  blue  peaks  rose  before  him. 
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He  held  hii  slaTes,  yet  made  withal 

No  false  and  vain  pretences. 
Nor  paid  a  lying  priest  to  seek 

For  Scriptural  defences. 
His  harshest  words  of  proud  rebake» 

His  bitterest  taunt  and  scorning. 
Fell  fire-like  on  the  Northern  brow 

That  bent  to  him  in  fawning. 

He  held  his  slaves  ;  yet  kept  the  while 

His  reverence  for  the  Human  ; 
In  the  dark  vassals  of  his  will 

He  saw  but  Man  and  Woman  I 
No  hunter  of  (fod*s  outrafiped  poor 

His  Roanoke  valley  entered  ; 
No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 

Across  his  threshold  ventured. 

And  when  the  old  and  wearied  man 

I^ay  down  for  his  last  sleeping. 
And  at  his  side,  a  slave  no  more. 

His  brother-man  stood  weeping. 
His  latest  thou^^ht,  his  latest  breath. 

To  Fre«Mloni*H  duty  giving. 
With  failing  tongue  and  trembling  hand 

The  dying  blest  the  living. 

Oh,  never  Imre  his  ancient  State 

A  truiT  son  or  braver  ! 
None  trampling  with  a  calmer  scorn 

On  fort^ign  hate  or  favor. 
He  knew  her  faults,  yet  never  stooped 

HiA  priMid  and  manly  fet*ling 
To  jjoor  excuM>H  of  the  wrong 

Or  nu'annesH  of  conccHling. 

But  none  lieheld  with  clearer  eye 

Tlie  pliigiie-K|M>t  «>*t>r  her  spreading, 
NoiK*  hennl  m«)re  Hun>  the  Ht«*p8  of  Uoom 

Along  her  futnn*  tn*mling. 
F«ir  her  nx  for  hiniM*lf  he  H|Hike, 

Wlien,  hi.H  gaunt  fnime  upbracing. 
He  traced  with  dying  hand  **  Remorse  !** 

And  |N* fished  in  the  tnu'iiig. 

As  from  th»*  jj"*^'^*  where  lli>nry  sleeps. 

From  Veriinu''*  wi'epiiig  willow. 
And  fn»ni  tin*  ^m^sy  pail  >%hit'h  hides 

The  Nl;;e  nf  Moiitio'llo, 
S>  from  the  l«>:if-str«*wn  buriul-Htoue 

Of  Uaiiditlph'n  lowl\  dwelling, 
Virjjiiiiii !  i»*er  thy  land  <if  nlnves 

A  warning  voice  is  »welliiig  ! 


And  hark  !  from  thy  deaertcd  fleldt 

Are  sadder  warnings  spokes. 
From  quenched  hearths,  where  thy  aS 
sons 

Their  household  gods  have  brokes. 
The  curse  is  on  thee,  —  wolres  for  am, 

And  briers  for  com-sheaTes  giving ! 
Oh,  more  than  all  thy  dead  renown 

Were  now  one  hero  living  I 


THE   LOST   STATESMAN 

Written  on  heariw  of  the  dMth  «f  SB 
Wright  of  New   York.     [Or^inaUy  tattd 

As  they  who,  tossing  midst  the  stona 

night. 
While  turning  shoreward,  where  s  bi 

con  shone, 
Meet  the  walled  blackness  of  the  bnv 

alone, 
So,  on  the  turbulent  waves  of  party  toM 
In  gloom  and  tempest,  men  have  leca  ti 

lirfit 
Quenched  in  the  darkness.     At  thj  ho 

of  noon. 
While  life  was  pleasant  to  thy  uadia* 

sight, 
And,  day  by  day,  within  thy  spirit  (^lev 
A  holier  hope  than  young  Ambitiun  In^ 
As  through  thy  rural  quiet,  not  in  vsis. 
Pierce<l  the  shaq>  thnll  of  Frecdon*!  < 

of  iMiin, 
Man   of  the  millions,  thoa  art  lost  I 

soon  ! 
Portents    at     which    the     bravest    *t> 

aghaxt,  — 
The  birth-throes  of  a  Future,  stiaagr  • 
viwt. 
Alarm  the  land  ;  yet  thou,  so  wiw  i 

strong. 
Suddenly  summoned  to  the  burial  bed, 
I^ip|N>d    in  itH  slumbers  deep  and  f 

long. 
Hear'nt  not  the  tumult  surging  overbrai 
Wh<»  now  shall  rally  Krre<luni'it  M'Attn 

h«>j»t  ? 
Who  w«>ar  the  mantle  of  the  leaclrr  Imt 
Who    Htay    the    iimroh    of     slaven  ? 

wIhhm*  voic4* 
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ath   called  thee  from    thy  task-field 
shall  not  lack 

et  bolder  champions,  to  beat  bravely 

back 
wrong  which,  through  his  poor  ones, 

reaches  Him : 
firmer  hands  shall  Freedom's  torch- 
lights trim, 

nd  wave  them  high  across  the  abysmal 
blacky 

bound,  dumb  millions  there  shall  see 
them  and  rejoice. 


IE  SLAVES   OF   MARTINIQUE 

Bgeested  by  a  daguerreotype  taken  from 
iw  French  engraving  of  two  negro  figures, 
<  to  the  writer  by  Oliver  Johnson. 

iUB  of  noon,  like  burning  lances,  through 
the  tree-tops  flash  and  glisten, 

die  stands  before  her  lover,  with  raised 
face  to  look  and  listen. 

k,  but  comely,  like  the  maiden  in  the 

ancient  Jewish  song  : 
eely  has  the  toil  of  task-fields  done  her 

graceful  beauty  wrong. 

the  strong  one  and  the  manly,  with  the 

vassal's  garb  and  hue, 
ling  still  his  spirit's  birthright,  to  his 

higher  nature  true  ; 

ing  deep  the  strengthening  purpose  of 

a  freeman  in  his  heart, 
he  gregree  holds  his  Fetich  from  the 

white  man's  gaze  apart. 

r  foremost  of  his  comrades,  when  the 

driver's  morning  horn 
s  away   to  stifling  mill-house,  to  the 

fields  of  cane  and  com  : 

the  keen  and  burning  lashes  never  on 

his  back  or  limb  ; 
«e  with  look  or  worid  of  censure,  turns 

the  driver  unto  him. 

his  brow  is  alwavs  thoughtful,  and  his 

eye  is  hard  ana  stem  ; 
sry's  last  and  humblest  lesson  he  has 

never  deigned  to  learn. 


And,  at  evening,  when  his  comrades  dance 
before  their  master's  door, 

Folding  arms  and  knitting  forehead,  stands 
ne  silent  evermore. 

Grod  be   praised  for  every  instinct  which 

rebels  against  a  lot 
Where  the  brute  survives  the  human,  and 

man's  upright  form  is  not ! 

As  the  serpent-like  bejuco  winds  his  spiral 

fold  on  fold 
Round  the   tall  and  stately  ceiba,  till   it 

withers  in  his  hold  ; 

Slow  decays  the    forest    monarch,  closer 

girds  the  fell  embrace. 
Till  the  tree  is  seen  no  longer,  and  the  M'ne 

is  in  its  place  ; 

So  a  base  and  bestial  nature  round  the  vas- 
sal's manhood  twines. 

And  the  spirit  wastes  beneath  it,  like  the 
ceiba  choked  with  vineis. 

God  is  Love,  saith  the  Evangel ;  and  our 

world  of  woe  and  sin 
Is  made  light  and  happy  only  when  a  Love 

is  shining  in. 

Ye  whose  lives  are  free  as  sunshine,  finding, 
wheresoe'er  ye  roam. 

Smiles  of  welcome,  looks  of  kindness,  mak- 
ing all  the  world  like  home  ; 

In   the  veins  of  whose  affections  kindred 

blood  is  but  a  part, 
Of  one  kindly  current  throbbing  from  the 

universal  heart ; 

Can  ye  know  the  deeper  meaning  of  a  love 

in  Slavery  nuraed. 
Last  flower  of  a  lost  Eden,  blooming  in  that 

Soil  accursed  ? 

Love  of  Home,  and  Love  of  Woman  !  — 
dear  to  all,  but  doubly  dear 

To  the  heart  whose  pulses  elsewhere  meas- 
ure only  hate  and  fear. 

All  aroimd  the  desert  circles,  underneath  a 

brazen  sky. 
Only  one  green  spot  remaining  where  the 

dew  is  never  dry  ! 
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From  the  horror  of  that  desert,  from  its 

atmosphere  of  hell, 
Tnms  the  tainting  spirit  thither,  as  the 

diver  seeks  his  bell. 

T  is  the  fervid  tropic  noontime  ;  faint  and 

low  the  sea-waves  beat ; 
Haij  rise  the  inland  mountains  through  the 

glimmer  of  the  heat,  — 


Where,  through  mingled  leaves  and  bl 

soms,  arrowy  sunbeams  flash    and 
glisten, 

Speaks  her  lover  to  the  slave-girl,  and  she 
lifts  her  head  to  listen  :  — 

**  We  shall  live  as  slaves  no  longer  f  Free- 
dom's hour  is  close  at  hand  ! 

Rocks  her  bark  upon  the  waters,  rests  the 
boat  upon  the  strand  ! 

''  I  have  seen  the  Ilaytien  Captain  ;  I  have 

seen  his  swarthy  crew. 
Haters  of  the  pallid  faces,  to  their  race  and 

color  true. 

**  They  have  sworn  to  wait  our  coming  till 
the  night  has  passed  its  noon. 

And  the  gray  and  darkening  waters  roll 
above  the  sunken  moon  !  '* 

Oh,  the  blesfli*d  hope  of  freedom  !  how  with 
joy  niid  glud  surprise. 

For  an  instint  throbs  her  bosom,  for  an  in- 
stant Ikmiui  her  eves  ! 

but  she  looks  A4>roiui  the  vallev,  where  her 

mother  s  hut  is  seen, 
Through   the  hiiowv  bloom  of  coffee,  and 

the  leiiiun-lcaves  so  green. 

And  she  answers,  sad  and  earnest :  **  It 
wore  wrung  for  thee  to  stay  ; 

God  hath  h<'anl  thy  prayer  for  freedom, 
and  His  finger  |H>ints  the  way. 

••  Well  I  know  with  wlmt  endurance,  for  the 

siikv  of  lilt'  and  iiiinc. 
Thou  h:i*«t  iMiriir  t«Mi  I«>ii«;  a  bunlvii  never 

meant  t'«>r  soiil>«  like  thine. 


**(io;  and   at  tlit*  hour  of  midnight,  when 

our  la^t  fan* we II  is  o'er. 
Kneeling    on    our  place  of  |i;irting,   I    will 

bless  thee  ffuiu  the  shore.  ' 


**  But  for  me,  my  mother,  lying  €•  k 

bed  all  the  day. 
Lifts  her  weary  head  to  wmtek  sm, 

through  the  twilight  gray. 


**  Should  I  leaye  her  tick  and  lielpl«i| 
freedom,  shared  with  thee. 

Would  be  sadder  far  thaa  bandage,  k 
toil,  and  itripee  to  me. 

**  For  my  heart  would  die  withia  w^ 
my  brain  would  soon  be  wild  ; 

I  should  hear  my  mother  ealllDg  tkr 
the  twilight  for  her  ehiU  I " 

Blazing  upward  from  the  ocean,  shine 

sun  of  morning-time. 
Through  the  coffee-trees  in  MosiBM, 
green  hedges  of  the  lime. 

Side  by  side,  amidst  the  slave-gang,  toi 

lover  and  the  maid  ; 
Wherefore  looks  he  o'er  the  waters,  ki 

forward  on  his  spade  ? 

Sadly  looks  he,  deeply  sighs  he:  *ti 
Haytien's  sail  he  sees. 

Like  a  white  cloud  of  the  monntains,d 
seaward  by  the  breese  I 

But  his  arm  a  light  hand  prcases,  ai 
hears  a  low  voice  call  : 

Hate  of  Slavery,  hope  of  Ficedom,  U 
mightier  than  all. 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CHART 
BREAKERS 

The  riffhta  and  libertira  aAnafd  hv  3 
(liarta  wen*  de«nird  of  such  imjpoftaae*. 
thirte4*nth  centurr,  that  tb»  Bishops,  t^ 
year,  with  tapvrs  baming  aad  ia  Umv  p 
eal  robeii,  prummnced,  in  th«  yrixaw  * 
kin^r  And  the*  rHprpsrntativm  off  th«  «al« 
Kufrlfuid.  th«  fcr^mt^T  «*xr«inun«Bic«ti«Mi  ■ 
the  infnnjrer  of  that  imtmmvnt.  TW  i 
inr  e«Ti*inony  took  placv  in  the  leivat  t 
\\  entininiiter. 

In  Westminster*!*  rnval  halls 
KnlM'd  in  their  |Mintiti(*als 
Kngland'h  aiieieiit  prflatr*  s^tiKiii 
For  the  |M*«ipl«*H  right  and  guud. 

(Motted  around  the  waiting  cn-wC 
Dark  and  still,  like  winter's  clo«* 
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id  council,  lord  and  knight, 
ind  yeoman,  stood  in  sight ; 

J  hear  the  priest  rehearse, 
8  name,  the  Church's  corse, 
kapers  round  them  lit, 
sternly  uttering  it. 

f  voice  in  framing  laws, 
f  peers  to  try  each  cause  ; 
homestead,  mean  and  small, 
as  the  monarch's  hall,  — 

lays  his  hand  on  these, 
I's  ancient  liberties  ; 
breaks,  by  word  or  deed, 
1*8  vow  at  Runnymede ; 

*rince  or  belted  knight, 
e*er  his  rank  or  might, 
lighest,  then  the  worst, 
I  live  and  die  accursed. 

rho  to  Thy  Church  hast  gpiven 
ike  of  hell  and  heaven, 
ur  word  and  witness  sure, 
curse  we  speak  endure  ! " 

tirhile  that  curse  was  said, 
»are  and  listening  head 
in  reverent  awe,  and  then 
people  said.  Amen ! 

imes  the  bells  have  tolled, 
centuries  gray  and  old, 
lat  stoled  and  mitred  band 
the  tyrants  of  their  land. 

le  priesthood,  like  a  tower, 
etween  the  poor  and  power  ; 
3  wronged  and  trodden  down 
the  abbot's  shaven  crown. 

hank  God,  their  wizard  spell, 
eir  keys  of  heaven  and  hell ; 
igh  for  men  as  bold 
ie  bearded  priests  of  old. 

o  oft  the  priesthood  wait 
threshold  of  the  state  ; 
g  for  the  beck  and  nod 
lower  as  law  and  Grod. 

exalts,  while  solemn  words 
y  his  stolen  hoards  ; 


Slavery  laughs,  while  ghostly  lips 
Bless  his  manacles  and  whips. 

Not  on  the^i  the  poor  rely. 

Not  to  them  looks  liberty. 

Who  with  fawning  falsehood  cower 

To  the  wrong,  when  clothed  with  power. 

Oh,  to  see  them  meanly  cling. 
Round  the  master,  round  the  king. 
Sported  with,  and  sold  and  bought,  — 
Pitifuller  sight  is  not  I 

Tell  me  not  that  this  must  be  : 
(rod's  true  priest  is  always  free  ; 
Free  the  needed  truth  to  speak. 
Right  the  wronged,  and  raise  the  weak. 

Not  to  fawn  on  wealth  and  state. 
Leaving  Lazarus  at  the  gate  ; 
Not  to  peddle  creeds  like  wares  ; 
Not  to  mutter  hireling  prayers  ; 

Nor  to  p^int  the  new  life's  bliss 
Oi\.  the  sable  ground  of  this  ; . 
Golden  streets  for  idle  knave, 
Sabbath  rest  for  weary  slave  ! 

Not  for  words  and  works  like  these. 
Priest  of  God,  thy  mission  is  ; 
But  to  make  earth's  desert  glad. 
In  its  £den  greenness  clad  ; 

And  to  level  manhood  bring 
Lord  and  peasant,  serf  and  king  ; 
And  the  Christ  of  God  to  find 
In  the  humblest  of  thy  kind  I 

Thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray, 
Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away  ; 
Plucking  up  the  weeds  of  sin, 
Letting  heaven's  warm  sunshine  in  ; 

Watching  on  the  hills  of  Faith  ; 
Listening  what  the  spirit  saith. 
Of  the  dim-seen  light  afar, 
Growing  like  a  nearing  star. 

(rod's  interpreter  art  thou 
To  the  waiting  ones  below  ; 
'Twixt  them  and  its  light  midway 
Heralding  the  better  day  ; 

Catching  gleams  of  temple  spires, 
Hearing  notes  of  angel  choirs, 
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Where,  as  yet  uneeen  of  them, 
Comet  the  ri  ew  Jenisalem  f 

Like  the  seer  of  Patmosjgaiing, 
Ou  the  glory  downward  oUung  ; 
Till  upon  Earth's  grateful  sod 
Rests  the  City  of  our  God  I 


FiCAN 

This  poem  indicates  the  exultation  of  the 
anti-slaTerj  party,  in  view  of  the  revolt  of  the 
friends  of  Martin  Van  Bnren  in  New  York  from 
the   Democratio    Presidential    nomination    in 

1848. 

Now,  joy  and  thanks  forevermore  ! 

The  dreary  night  has  wellnigh  passed, 
The  slumbers  of  the  North  are  o'er, 

The  Giant  stands  erect  at  last ! 

More  than  we  hoped  tu  that  dark  time 
When,  faint  with  watching,  few  and  worn. 

We  saw  no  welcome  day-star  climb 
The  cold  gray  pathway  of  the  mom  ! 

O  weary  hours  !     O  night  of  years  f 
What  storms  our  darkling  pathway  swept, 

Where,  beating  back  our  thronging  fears. 
By  Faith  alone  our  march  we  kept. 

How  jeered  the  scoffing  crowd  behind. 
How  mocked  before  the  tyrant  train. 

As,  one  by  one,  the  true  ancf  kind 
Fell  fainting  in  our  path  of  pain  ! 

They  died,  their  brave  hearts  breaking  slow, 

But,  self-forgetful  to  the  hist, 
Li  words  of  cheer  and  bugle  blow 

Their  breath  upon  the  darkness  passed. 

A  mighty  host,  on  either  hand. 
Stood  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  day 

To  crush  like  n*e<l9  our  feeble  lianfl ; 
The  mom  has  come,  and  where  are  they  ? 

Troop  after  troop  their  line  forsakes  ; 

With  j)eaci*-white  banners  waving  free, 
And  from  our  own  the  glad  nhout  breaks, 

Of  Free<lom  and  Fraternity  ! 

Like  miHt  liefore  th«'  growing  HfTl^t, 
Th«*  hoHtili*  cohortH  iiii*lt  aw:iv  ; 

Our  fn>wnin^  fo«*nien  of  the  night 
Are  brothers  at  the  dawn  of  day  ! 


As  unto  these  repentant 
We  open  wide  our  toil-wom  r 

Along  our  line  a  murmur  mns 
Of  song,  and  praise,  and  grate 

Sound  for  the  onset !  Blast  €• 
Till  Slavery's  minions  cower  i 

One  charge  of  fire  shall  drive  tl 
Like  clmlf  before  our  Northei 

O  prisoners  in  your  house  of  pai 
Dumb,  toiling  millions,  bound 

Look !    stretched  o'er  Soathen 
plain. 
The  Lord's  delivering  hand  bi 

Above  the  tyrant's  pride  of  pow 
His  iron  gates  and  guardra  w 

The  bolts  which  shattered  Shina 
Hang,  smoking,  for  a  fiercer  i 

Awake  !  awake  f  my  Fatherland 
It  is  th^'  Northern  lieht  that  i 

This  stimng  march  of  r  reedom* 
The  storm-song  of  thy  moonU 

Wake,  dwellers  where  the  day  i 
And  bear,  in  winds  that  s 
lakes 

And  fan  your  prairies'  roaring  f 
The  signal-call  that  Freedom 


THE   CRISIS 


Written  on 
rith  Mexico. 


leanitng  the  terns  c 


AcROHS  the  Stony  Mountaina,  o 

ert's  drouth  and  sand. 
The  circles  of  our  empire  tonek  t 

ocean^s  strand  ; 
From  slumlierous  Timpanogoa,  t 

ami  free. 
Flowing  clown  from  NueTo-Leon 

nia's  sea  ; 
And  from  the  mountains  of  thee 

ta  RosaN  {(hon\ 
The  e:i^lo!<  of  Mexitli  shall  beat 

more. 

( )  Vale  of  Rio  Bravo  !      Let  thy 
dreii  weep  ; 
I  Close  wat4*h  slioiit  their  holy  fir 
of  Pecos  keep  ; 
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t  Taos  send  her  cry  across  Sierra  Madre's 

pines, 
d   &uita  Barbara  toll  her  bells  amidst 

her  com  and  vines  ; 
*  lo !  the  pale  land-seekers  come,  with 

eager  eyes  of  gain, 
de  scattering,  like  the  bison  herds  on 

broad  Sa£[da's  plain. 

Sacramento's    herdsmen    heed  what 
sound  the  winds  bring  down 
footsteps   on  the  crisping  snow,  from 

cold  Nevada's  crown  ! 
I    hot  and  fast  the  Saxon  rides,  with 

rein  of  travel  slack, 
l»  bending  o'er  his  saddle,  leaves  the 

sunrise  at  his  back  ; 
many  a  lonely  river,  and  gorge  of  fir 

and  pine, 
many   a  wintry  hill-top,  his  nightly 
camp-fires  shine. 

countrymen  and  brothers  I  that  land  of 

lake  and  plain, 
Silt  wastes  alternating  with  valleys  fat 

with  grain  ; 
mountains  white  with  winter,  looking 

downward,  cold,  serene, 
their  feet  with  spring-vines  tangled  and 

lapped  in  sortest  green  ; 
ift  through  whose  black  volcanic  g^tes, 

o'er  many  a  sunny  vale, 
Uid-Iike  the  Arapahoe  sweeps  the  bison's 

dusty  trail  I 

(eat  spaces  yet  untravelled,  great  lakes 

whose  mystic  shores 
le  Saxon  rifle   never  heard,  nor  dip  of 

Saxon  oars  ; 
eat  herds  that  wander  all  unwatched, 

wild  steeds  that  none  have  tamed, 
ange  fish  in  unknown  streams,  and  birds 

the  Saxon  never  named  ; 
>p    mines,    dark    mountain     crucibles, 

where  Nature's  chemic  powers 
rk    oat  the  Great  Designer's  will  ;  all 

these  ye  say  are  ours  ! 

>Ter  ours !  for  g^ood  or  ill,  on  us  the 

burden  lies : 
's  balance,  watched  by  angels,  is  hung 

across  the  skies. 
I    Justice,   Truth,  and  Freedom  turn 

the  poised  and  trembling  scale  ? 


Or  shall  the    Evil    triumph,   and   robber 

Wrong  prevail  ? 
Shall  the  broad  land  o'er  which  our  flag  in 

starry  splendor  waves. 
Forego  through  us  its  freedom,  and  bear 

the  tread  of  slaves  ? 

The  day  is  breaking  in  the  East  of  which 

the  prophets  told. 
And  brightens  up  the  sky  of  Time  the 

Christian  Age  of  Gold  ; 
Old  Might   to  Right   is  yielding,   battle 

blade  to  clerkly  pen. 
Earth's  monarchs  are  her  peoples,  and  her 

serfs  stand  up  as  men  ; 
The   isles   rejoice   together,  in  a  day  are 

nations  bom, 
And  the  slave  walks  free  in  Tunis,  and  by 

Stamboul's  Golden  Horn  I 

Is  this,  O  countrymen  of  mine  !  a  day  for 
us  to  sow 

The  soil  of  new-gained  empire  with  sla- 
very's seeds  of  woe  ? 

To  feed  with  our  fresh  life-blood  the  Old 
World's  cast-off  crime. 

Dropped,  like  some  monstrous  early  birth, 
from  the  tired  lap  of  Time  ? 

To  run  anew  the  evil  race  the  old  lost  na- 
tions ran. 

And  die  like  them  of  unbelief  of  God,  and 
wrong  of  man  ?  ^ 

Great  Heaven  !  Is  this  our  mission  ?     End 

in  this  the  prayers  and  tears. 
The  toil,  the  strife,  the  watchings  of  our 

younger,  better  years  ? 
Still  as  the  Old  World  rolls  in  light,  shall 

ours  in  shadow  turn,  * 
A  beamless  Chaos,  cursed  of  God,  through 

outer  darkness  borne  ? 
Where  the  far  nations  looked  for  light,  a 

blackness  in  the  air  ? 
Where  for  words  of  hope  they  listened,  the 

long  wail  of  despair  ? 

The  Crisis  presses  on  us  ;  face  to  face  with 
us  it  stands, 

With  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  the 
Sphinx  in  Egypt's  sands  ! 

This  day  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of 
Fate  we  spin  ; 

This  day  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  holi- 
ness or  sin  : 
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Even  now  from  starry  Gertzim,  or  Ebal's 

cloudy  crown, 
We  call  the  dews  of  blessing  or  the  bolts 

of  cundng  down ! 

By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  bore  their 

agony  and  shame  ; 
Bj  all   the  warning  words  of  troth  with 

which  the  prophets  came  ; 
By  the  Future  which  awaits  us  ;  by  all  the 

hopes  which  cast 
Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  across 

the  blackness  of  the  Past ; 
And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Him  who 

for  Earth's  freedom  died, 
O   my   people  I     O  my   brothers  !   let  as 

choose  the  righteous  side. 

So  shall  the  Northern  pioneer  go  joyful  on 
his  way  ; 

To  wed  Penobscot's  waters  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's bay. 

To  make  the  rugged  places  smooth,  and 
sow  the  vales  %nth  grain  ; 

And  bear,  with  Liberty  and  Law,  the  Bible 
in  his  train  : 

Tlie  mighty  West  shall  bless  the  East,  and 
sea  shall  answer  sea. 

And  mountain  unto  mountain  call.  Praise 
God,  for  we  are  free  I 


LINKS    ON    THE    POKTRAIT   OF 
A   CKLKHRATKD    PL'BLISHKR 

Tlie  linen  followiiif;  wvrv  addressed  to  a 
maf^aziiw  publiMluT.  who.  aliirmed  for  his 
Suithrm  i'in>ul^tit>ii,  luit  only  dn>pp«d  the 
niune  of  (tnu'i*  (fn*4*iiw(MMl  from  his  lint  of  con- 
tribut4irN.  but  iiinile  an  offenHivn  parwle  of  his 
at'tion,  with  th«*  view  of  Htrenfrthenin)C  his  poiii- 
tion  araon^  BbivehoKb'n  and  ronw*rTatiTe«- 
By  Home  cuincidi'nrt*  his  portrait  wa»  iiaaed 
alwiit  th<*  MiUiio  tiini*. 

A  M<M»XY  bri'ndth  of  virgin  f;ice, 

By  thiiuf^ht  iinviolati^l  ; 
A  patient  tiioutii.  to  taki'  fnmi  scom 

'rh«'  h<M>k  with  bank-ni>t«'s  iNiited  ! 
Its  «»«'If-«'ninphuM'nt  slr«'kii«'Ns  shows 

Mow  thrift  {^iM'N  with  tlii>  fawnrr  ; 
An  unctuous  uurnUftTU  of  all 

Which  uu-r  folks  I'all  dishonor  ! 


A  pleasant  print  to  peddle  out 

In  lands  of  rice  and  eoCtoo  ; 
The  model  of  that  face  in  doa^ 

Would  make  the  artist's  fortauw. 
For  Fame  to  thee  has  oome  nnsooght. 

While  others  rainly  woo  tier. 
In  proof  how  mean  a  thing  ean  oaks 

A  great  man  of  its  doer. 

To  whom  shall  men  thrself  compaie, 

Since  common  models  fail  eoit 
SaTe  classic  goose  of  aneient  Rom, 

Or  sacred  ass  of  Balaam  ? 
The  gabble  of  that  wakeful  gooee 

Saved  Rome  from  sack  of  Bremns ; 
The  braying  of  the  prophet's  ass 

Betrayed  the  angel's  menace  I 

So  when  Guy  Fawkes,  in  petticoats,. 

And  azure-tinted  hose  on. 
Was  twisting  from  thy  loTe-lom  sheets 

The  sluw-match  of  ezploMun  — 
An  earthquake  blast  that  would  have  !>■■ 

The  Union  as  a  feather, 
Thv  instinct  saved  a  perilled  land 

And  perilled  purse  together. 

Just  think  of  Carolina's  sage 

Sent  whirling  like  a  Derris, 
Of  Quattlebum  in  middle  air 

Performing  strange  driU-senriee  I 
Doomed  like  Assyria's  lord  of  old« 

Who  fell  before  the  Jewesa, 
Or  sad  Abimclech,io  sigh, 

**  Alas  !  a  woman  slew  us  I  ** 

Tlion  saw'st  beneath  a  fair  disgoiae 

The  danger  darkly  lurking. 
And  maiden  bodice  dreaded  more 

Than  warrior's  steel-wroaght  jerkin 
How  keen  to  scent  the  hidden  plot ! 

How  prompt  wert  thou  to  balk  it. 
With  imtriot  zeal  and  pedler  thrift. 

For  country-  and  for  pocket  I 

Thv  likenoHM  here  is  doubtless  well. 

But  hi);hcr  h«U)or  *s  due  it  ; 
On  aui'tion-l>l<M*k  and  n«');n>>jiul 

A(t miring  vyvs  s\uni\i\  vit* w  it. 
Or,  hun^  aloft,  it  wrll  ini^ht  gra«*« 

'Hii'  nation*s  Hrnato-<*)iaiulH*r  - 
A  ijn'«'  ly  Northfni  Utttlr-tly 

rn-wrvod  in  >hivi'ry'!i  amber  ! 
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inning  of  the  city  of  Deme,  in  1805, 
1  Eaton,  at  the  head  of  nine  Ameri- 
r  Greeks,  and  a  motley  array  of  Turks 
I,  was  one  of  those  feats  of  hardihood 
;  which  have  in  all  ages  attracted  the 
D  of  the  multitude.  The  higher  and 
oism  of  Christian  self-denial  and  sac- 
he  humble  walks  of  private  duty,  h 
well  appreciated. 

1  the  city  of  the  Moor  ! 
ue  and  tomb,  and  white-walled 
ore, 

aves,  to  whose  ceaseless  knock 
ow  harbor-gates  unlock, 
it's  galley,  carack  tall, 
idered  Christian  caraval ! 
ds  of  Moslem  life  are  still ; 
•bell  tinkles  down  the  hill ; 
1  in  the  broad  court  of  the  khan, 
y  Bomou  caravan 
)ed  ill  slumber,  beast  and  man  ; 
k  is  dreaming  in  his  tent, 
r  Arab  tongue  overspent ; 
k's  glinmieriug  lights  are  gone, 
chant  with  his  wares  withdrawn  ; 
illowed  on  some  pirate  breast, 
ting-girl  has  sunk  to  rest ; 
e  where  measured  footsteps  fall 
e  Bashaw's  guarded  wall, 
3,  like  some  bad  dream,  t]^  Jew 
tealthily  his  quarter  through, 
s  with  fear  his  golden  heaps, 
of  the  Corsair  sleeps  ! 

re  yon  prison  long  and  low 
lack  against  the  pale  star-glow, 
ly  the  ceaseless  wash  of  waves, 
itch  and  pine  the  Christian  slaves  ; 
carded  men,  whose  far-off  wives 
t  with  grief  their  lonely  lives  ; 
th,  still  flashing  from  his  eyes 
r  blue  of  New  England  skies, 
red  lock  of  whose  soft  hair 
ikes    some     sorrowing     mother's 
•ayer ; 

I  upon  some  maiden  breast, 
h  the  loving  heart's  unrest' ! 

cup  each  life  must  drain, 
ining  earth  is  cursed  with  pain, 
;  the  scroll  the  angel  bore 
Idering  Hebrew  seer  before. 


O'erwrit  alike,  without,  within, 
With  all  the  woes  which  follow  sin  ; 
But,  bitterest  of  the  ills  beneath 
Whose  load  man  totters  down  to  death, 
Is  that  which  plucks  the  regal  crown 
Of  Freedom  from  his  forehead  down, 
And  snatches  from  his  powerless  hand 
The  sceptred  sign  of  self-command. 
Effacing  with  the  chain  and  rod 
The  image  and  the  seal  of  God  ; 
Till  from  his  nature,  day  by  day, 
The  manly  virtues  fall  away. 
And  leave  him  naked,  blind  and  mute. 
The  godlike  merging  in  the  brute  ! 

Why  mourn  the  quiet  ones  who  die 
Beneath  affection  s  tender  eye. 
Unto  their  household  and  their  kin 
Like  ripened  corn-sheaves  gathered  in  ? 
O  weeper,  from  that  tranquil  sod. 
That  holy  harvest-home  of  Grod, 
Turn  to  the  quick  and  suffering,  shed 
Thy  tears  upon  the  living  dead  ! 
Thank  God  above  thy  dear  ones'  graves. 
They  sleep  with  Him,  they  are  not  slaves. 

What  dark  mass,  down  the  mountain-sides 

Swift-pouring,  like  a  stream  divides  ? 

A  long,  loose,  straggling  caravan. 

Camel  and  horse  and  armed  man. 

The  moon's  low  crescent,  glimmering  o'er 

Its  g^ve  of  waters  to  the  shore. 

Lights  up  that  mountain  cavalcade. 

And  gleams  from  gun  and  spear  and  blade 

Near  and  more  near  I  now  o'er  them  falls 

The  shadow  of  the  city  walls. 

Hark  to  the  sentry's  challenge,  drowned 

In  the  fierce  trumpet's  charging  sound  ! 

The  rush  of  men,  the  musket's  peal. 

The  short,  sharp  clang  of  meeting  steel ! 

Vain,  Moslem,  vain  thy  lif  eblood  poured 
So  freely  on  thy  foeman's  sword  ! 
Not  to  the  swift  nor  to  the  strong 
The  battles  of  the  right  belong  ; 
For  he  who  strikes  for  Freedom  wears 
The  armor  of  the  captive's  prayers, 
And  Nature  proffers  to  his  cause 
The  strength  of  her  eternal  laws  ; 
While  he  whose  arm  essays  to  bind 
And  herd  with  common  brutes  his  kind 
Strives  evermore  at  fearfid  odds 
With  Nature  and  the  jealous  gods. 
And  dares  the  dread  recoil  which  late 
Or  soon  their  right  shall  vindicate. 
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T  in  done,  the  homSd  crescent  falls  f 
The  star-ilag  flouts  the  broken  walls  ! 
Joy  to  the  captive  hushaml !  joy 
To  thy  sick  heart,  O  browu-locked  boy  I 
In  sullen  wrath  the  conquered  Moor 
Wide  open  flings  your  dungeon-door, 
And  leaves  ye  free  from  cell  and  chain, 
The  owners  of  yourselves  again. 
Dark  as  his  allies  desert-bom, 
8oiled  with  the  battlers  stain,  and  worn 
With  the  long  marches  of  his  band 
Through  hottest  wastes  of  rock  and  sand, 
Scorched  by  the  sun  and  furnace-breath 
( >f  the  red  desert's  wind  of  death, 
With  welcome  words  and  grasping  hands, 
The  victor  and  deliverer  stands  I 

The  tale  is  one  of  distant  skies  ; 

The  dust  of  half  a  century  lies 

U|>on  it  ;  yet  its  hero's  name 

Still  lingt^rs  on  the  lips  of  Fame. 

Men  s|M'ak  the  praise  of  him  who  gave 

Deliverance  to  the  McMinnan's  slave. 

Yet  dare  to  brand  with  shame  and  crime 

The  heroes  of  our  land  and  time,  — 

The  self-f«irgetful  ones,  who  stake 

Home,  name,  and  life  for  Freedom's  sake. 

G(mI  mend  his  heart  who  cannot  feel 

Tlie  impulse  of  a  holy  zeal. 

And  sees  not,  with  his  sordid  eyes, 

Tlie  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  ! 

Tliough  in  the  sacred  place  he  stands. 

Uplifting  cons(*<*rat(Hl  hands, 

I' n worthy  are  his  lips  to  tell 

( )f  Jesus'  niartyr-mirai'U*, 

Or  name  aright  tliat  dread  embrace 

Of  Hufferiug  for  a  fallen  race  I 


A   SAHBATH    SCKNE 

ThiH  |>4M*ni  findii  itx  jiuitifieatifMi  in  the  rradi- 
nvM  with  which,  t* v**n  in  the  North,  clergvmvn 
itil^isl  th4*  pnmipt  H\«^iiti<in  of  th*»  Fu|ptiv«* 
SliivH  I^w  liM  II  Dinitian  duty,  awl  defendtNl 
thv  HVHtem  of  HL»v«Ty  im  ii  Hibli*  institution. 

S'AKrK  had  the  Mtlenin  Sablmth-bvll 
CfH'iiM!  <|iiivi'riii<,;  ill  th«»  stcrph', 

S'uri'c  hail  tin*  ii:ir«»«»ii  tn  liis  drsk 
Walkftl  •»fatrly  through  his  |N*oplc, 

Whni  diiwii  tlir  Miiiniifr-sliailt>d  street 

A  wa-tn!  fi'tiialr  tiijiin*, 
Witli  fliiokx  )*riiu  and  iiakt'd  fret, 

C'aiiic  niHliiii^  wild  and  eager. 


She  saw  the  white  spire  throngli  the 
She  heard  the  sweet  h}'mn  swelliif 

O  pitying  Christ  !  a  refuge  give 
That  poor  one  in  Thy  dweUuig  I 


Like  a  scared  fawn  before  the  hooads, 
Right  up  the  aisle  the  glided. 

While  close  behind  her,  whip  in  band, 
A  lank-haired  hunter  strioed. 

She  raised  a  keen  and  Intter  cnr. 
To  Heaven  and  Earth  appealing ; 

Were  manhood's  generous  poises  dead  ? 
Had  woman's  heart  no  feeling  ? 

A  score  of  stout  hands  rose  between 

The  hunter  and  the  flying  : 
Age  clenched  his  staff,  and  maiden  em 

Flashed  tearful,  yet  defying. 

^  Who  dares  profane  this  house  and  day  * 

Cried  out  the  angry  pastor. 
**  Why,   bless  your  soul,   tlie   wench  *• 
slave. 

And  I  'm  her  lord  and  master  I 

**  I  've  law  and  gospel  oo  my  side. 
And  who  shall  dare  refuse  me  ?  ** 

Down  came  the  parson,  bowing  low, 
'*  My  good  sir,  pray  excuse  me  I 

**  Of  course  I  know  your  right  divine 
To  own  and  work  and  whip  her  ; 

Quick,  deai*on,  throw  that  Polyglolt 
Before  the  wench,  and  trip  her  !  " 

Plump  dropfM^l  tlie  holy  tome,  and  o*^ 

Itft  sacred  ]>ages  stumbling. 
Bound  hand  and  f«Mit,  a  slave  once  dms*' 

Tlie  hapless  wretch  lay  trembling. 

I  saw  the  parson  tie  the  knots. 
The  while  his  flock  addiviMing, 

The  Scriptural  claims  of  slavery 
With  text  on  text  impressing. 

^  Although."  said  he,  ''on  Sabbath  6m y 

All  si'eiilar  i>t*eu|iati(in!i 
.Vn*  fl(Midl\  •«iii>,  we  iiiu«t  fulfil 

Our  inonil  obligation!*  : 

"  And  thin  enintiHMuU  itself  as  one 
Tti  everv  «*oii«M»iene«*  tender  : 

.\s  Paul  H4>ut  bark  OneMimus 

Mv  Christian  friemls  we  send  her    - 
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e  on  shriek,  —  the  Sabbath  air 
d  cries  tore  asunder  ; 
with  hushed  breath,  to  hear 
iwering  with  his  thunder  ! 

the  very  altar's  cloth 
othered  down  her  shrieking, 
b,  she  turned  from  face  to  face, 
dan  pity  seeking ! 

dragged  along  the  aisle, 
ckles  harshly  clanking  ; 
e  parson,  over  all, 
rd  devoutly  thanking  I 

took  fire  :  "  Is  this,"  I  cried, 
ad  of  prayer  and  preaching  ? 
n  with  pulpit,  down  with  priest, 
e  us  Nature's  teaching  I 

me  and  scorn  be  on  ye  all 
m  the  g^ood  to  evil, 
the  Bible  from  the  Lord, 
it  to  the  Devil ! 

rbled  text  or  parchment  law 
statute  higher ; 
is  true,  though  every  book 
jry  man  's  a  liar  ! " 

I  felt  the  deacon's  hand 
b  my  coat-tail  seize  on  ; 
e  priest  cry,  "  Infidel  I " 
'yer  mutter,  "  Treason  I " 

ip,  —  where  now  were  church, 
laster,  priest,  and  people  ? 
rd  the  supper-bell, 
of  clanging  steeple. 

e  open  window's  sill, 
ich  the  white  blooms  drifted, 
of  a  g^ood  old  Book 
id  of  summer  lifted, 

r  and  vine,  like  angel  wings 
the  Holy  Mother, 
ftly  there,  as  if  God's  truth 
ircy  kissed  each  other. 

Y  from  the  chen-y-bough 
he  casement  swinging, 
len  bosom  to  the  sun, 
ale  was  singing. 


As  bird  and  flower  made  plain  of  old 

The  lesson  of  the  Teacher, 
So  now  I  heard  the  written  Word 

Interpreted  by  Nature  I 

For  to  mv  ear  methought  the  breeze 
Bore  Freedom's  blessed  word  on  ; 

Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Break  every  yoke. 
Undo  the  heavy  burden  I 


IN    THE   EVIL   DAYS 

This  and  the  four  foUowing  poems  have 
special  reference  to  that  darkest  nour  in  the 
ag-gression  of  slavery  which  preceded  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day,  when  the  conscience  of  the 
people  was  roused  to  action.  [Originally  en- 
titled Stanzas  for  the  Times,  1850.] 

The  evil  days  have  come,  the  poor 

Are  made  a  prey  ; 
Bar  up  the  hospitable  door, 
Put  out  the  fire-lights,  point  no  more 

The  wanderer's  way. 

For  Pity  now  is  crime  ;  the  chain  N 

Which  binds  our  States  i 

Is  melted  at  her  hearth  in  twain,   : 

Is  rusted  by  her  tears'  soft  rain  :  '' 

Close  up  her  gates. 

Our  Union,  like  a  glacier  stirred 

By  voice  below. 
Or  bell  of  kine,  or  wing  of  bird, 
A  beggar's  crust,  a  kindly  word 

May  overthrow  I 

Poor,  whispering  tremblers  !  yet  we  boast 

Our  blood  and  name  ; 
Bnrsting  its  century-bolted  frost. 
Each  g^y  cairn  on  the  Northman's  coast 

Cries  out  for  shame  ! 

Oh  for  the  open  firmament. 

The  prairie  free. 
The  desert  hillside,  cavern-rent, 
The  Pawnee's  lodge,  the  Arab's  tent, 

The  Bushman's  tree  I 

Than  web  of  Persian  loom  most  rare, 

Or  soft  divan, 
Better  the  rough  rock,  bleak  and  bare, 
Or  hollow  tree,  which  man  may  share 

With  suffering  man. 
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I  hear  a  voice  :  **  ThoB  saith  the  Law, 

Let  LoTB  be  dumb  ; 
Clasping  her  liberal  haoids  in  awe, 
Let  sweet-lipped  Charity  withdraw 

From  hearth  and  home." 

I  hear  another  voice  :  *'  The  poor 

Are  thine  to  feed  ; 
Turn  not  the  outcast  from  thy  door, 
Nor  give  to  bonds  and  wrong  once  more 

Whom  God  hath  freed.  ^' 

Dear  Lord  !  between  that  law  and  Thee 

No  choice  remains  ; 
Yet  not  untrue  to  man's  decree. 
Though  spuming  its  rewards,  is  he 

Who  bears  its  pains. 

Not  mine  Sedition's  trumpet-blast 

And  threatening  word  ; 
I  read  the  lesson  of  the  Past, 
That  firm  endurance  wins  at  last 

More  than  the  sword. 

O  olear-eved  Faith,  and  Patience  thou 

So  calm  and  strong !     ' 
Lend  strength  to  weakness,  teach  us  how 
The  slei'pleHS  eyes  of  God  look  through 

This  night  of  wrong ! 


MOLOCH    IN    STATE   STREET 

In  a  foot-not«  of  the  Report  of  the  Senate  of 
MawMi'huHettH  on  the  vwtv  of  tho  anviit  and 
ret  urn  to  bondaf?«*  of  thv  fugfitive  slave  Thonuu 
Sinui  it  iM  iitHt4Hl  that  — 

"  It  would  ha\  e  b«4>n  inipowible  for  the 
I*.  S.  mamhiil  than  HuccemfuUy  to  haye  misted 
the  Iaw  of  the  State,  without  the  aaaiatance 
of  th**  niunici|Mil  authoritiea  of  Boston,  and 
the  cciuntenMiH***  and  NuptMirt  of  a  numerous, 
wealthy,  .tnd  i>4>w«*rf ul  )nn1  y  of  citizens.  It  was 
in  f vidfm-e  that  ir>4M)  i>f  the  most  wealth v  and 

m 

ri*ii]M*<'tnl>l«*  riti/i*iw  —  ni<'n*hants,  bankem.  and 
othftH  \iiluiitf«Ti*d  tlii-ir  H4T>-i*>«*fi  to  aid  the 
iiianhnl  on  thin  iM-t-iution.  .  .  .  No  watrh  was 
kf*|it  u|iiiti  thf  doiii^H  of  tlii*  niarthal,  and  whil*> 
till*  State  oftirffH  Hlfpt.  aftt'T  tht*  nuMin  hail 
^otif  flown,  in  ilw  il;irk«»t  Itonr  Itffon'  dii\- 
Im'.'ik.  tht-  .ufut*  •!  h.ih  t.ik>  n  tiiit  i>f  our  juHh- 
(lii  tinn    h\    th*'    .iriii«'<l    |>oh«-**    of    tht-    city   of 

Ini^ktoli. 

Till-   iiMMiii  li.iH  xi-i  :    wliilc  \ft  tht*  ilau'ii 

Hn-ak-^  fiil«l  and  i;r:i\. 
lU'tv^frn  till-  inidiiii^ht  :in«l  th<-  uinrii 

Iti'ur  i»!T  \our  i»ri'V  I 


On,  swif  t  and  itill  I  the 
Is  panged  andstiirad ; 

Tread  light !  that  laU  of  aermd 
The  dead  have  lieard  t 


IMI 


The  first  drawn  Uood  of 
Gushed  where  je  tread  ; 

Lo  I  through  the  dusk  tlie 
Blush  darklj  fed  I 

Beneath  the  slowly-waning  ttan 

And  whitening  day. 
What  stem  and  awful  pi 

That  sacred  way  ? 


What  faces  frown  upon  re,  dark 

With  shame  and  pain  ? 
Come  these  from  Plrmouth's  Pilgrim  hAS% 

Is  that  young  Vane  ? 

Who,  dimly  beckoning,  speed  ye  €• 

With  mocking  cheer  ? 
Lo  f  spectral  Androa,  Hutehiaaon, 

Ajid  Gage  are  here  I 

For  ready  mart  or  faToring  blaal 

Through  Moloch's  fire. 
Flesh  of  his  flesh,  unsparing,  pSMed 

The  Tyrian  sire. 

Ye  make  that  ancient  sacriflee 

Of  Man  to  Gain. 
Your  trafKc  thrives,  where  Freedom 

Beneath  the  chain. 


Ye  sow  to-day  ;  your  harTest, 
And  hate,  is  near  ; 

How  think  ve  freemen. 
The  tele  will  hear  ? 


Thank  God  !  our  mother 
Her  fame  retricTe  ; 

To  yon  and  to  your  children  let 
Ttie  sc*audal  cleare. 


(^hain  H^ll  and  Pulpit,  Court  and 

Make  f^tMlit  of  gtdd  ; 
l^*t  lionor,  truth,  ami  manliness 

I. ike  v^ari'S  1m-  S4i|d. 


Your    lioartls    an*    great,    y*nir    %mlt- 
stronjf, 

Hut  (i«Nl  i<i  ju>»t  ; 
Th<'  ^iidtMl  rliainlM>r«  built  b\  umaf* 

Invite  the  rtu»t. 
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w  ye  not  the  gains  of  Crime 
kt  and  dross ; 
on  the  waves  of  time 
>med  to  loss ! 

)  Hlgrim  State  remains 
le  hath  heen  ; 
lills,  her  seaward  plains, 
rture  men  I 

lost  the  fallen  mart ; 

en  blood 

ny  a  free  and  generous  heart 

irs  its  flood. 

>ld  blood,  quick-flowing  yet, 
low  no  check, 
eople's  foot  is  set 
ery's  neck. 

be  peal  of  bell  and  gun. 
Is  idlame, 

irst  great  triumph  won 
donrs  name. 

^ht  dies  :  the  welcome  gray 
1  we  see ; 

3  heavens  thy  perfect  day, 
the  free  ! 


FFICIAL   PIETY 

3y  reading  a  state  paper,  wherein 
w  is  invoked  to  sustain  the  lower 
ally  entitled  Lines.] 

agistrate !     sound    his    praise 

^hout 

ng  churches.    Who  shall  hence- 

doubt 

long-wished  millennium  draw- 

gh? 

>laces  has  become  devout, 
int,    goes    painful  -  faced,  and 
its  lie 
p  to  Heaven,  and  calls  it  piety  ! 

matching  from  his  bloody  deck 
ring  galleon,  heavy  with   the 

I,  holding  death  in  check 
lyers  are  said,  brows  crossed, 
eads  are  told  ; 
,  kneeling  where   the  wayside 


On  dark  Abruzzo  tells  of  life's  dread  loss 
From  lus  own  carbine,  glancing  still  abroad 
For  some  new  victim,  offering  thanks  to 
GodI 
Rome,  listening  at  her  altars  to  the  cry 
Of  midnight  Murder,  while  her  hounds  of 

heU 
Soour  France,  from  baptized  cannon  and 
holy  beU 
And  thousand-throated  priesthood,  loud' 

and  hieh. 
Pealing  Te  Deums  to  the  shuddering  sky, 
<<  Thames  to  the  Lord,  who  giveth  vic- 
tory ! " 
What  prove  these,  but  that  crime  was  ne'er 

so  black 
As  ghostly  cheer  and  pious  thanks  to  lack  ? 
Satan  is  modest.      At  Heaven's  door  he 

lays 
His  evil  offspring,  and,  in  Scriptural  phrase 
And  saintly  posture,  gives  to  God  the  praise 
And  honor  of  the  monstrous  progeny. 
What  marvel,  then,  in  our  own  time  to 

see 
His  old  devices,  smoothly  acted  o'er,  — 
OfiBcial  piety,  locking  fast  the  door 
Of  Hope  against   three   million   souls  of 

men, — 
Brothers,    God's    children,    Christ's     re- 
deemed,—  and  then. 
With  uprolled  eyeballs  and  on  bended  knee. 
Whining  a  prayer  for  help  to  hide  the  key  I 


THE   RENDITION 

Op  the  2d  of  June,  1854,  Anthony  Bums,  a 
fugitive  slave  from  Virginia,  after  being  under 
arrest  for  ten  days  in  the  Boston  Court  House, 
was  remanded  to  slavery  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  and  taken  down  State  Street  to  a 
steamer  chartered  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, under  guard  of  United  States  troops 
and  artillery,  Massachusetts  militia  and  Boston 
police.  Public  excitement  ran  high,  a  futile 
attempt  to  rescue  Bums  having  been  made 
during  his  confinement,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  of 
whom  many  came  from  other  towns  ana  cities 
of  the  State  to  witness  the  humiliating  speo« 
tacle. 

I  HEARD  the  train's  shrill  whistle  call, 
I  saw  an  earnest  look  beseech. 
And  rather  by  that  look  than  speech 

My  neighbor  told  me  all. 
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And,  as  I  thought  of  Liberty 

Marched  handcuffed  down  that  sworded 
street, 

The  solid  earth  beneath  my  feet 
Reeled  fluid  as  the  sea. 


th, 


I  felt  a  sense  of  bitter  loss,  — 
Shame,  tearless  grief,  and  stifling 
And  loathing  fear,  as  if  my  path 

A  serpent  stretched  across. 


All  love  of  home,  all  pride  of  place. 
All  generous  confldence  and  trust. 
Sank  smothering  iu  that  deep  disgust 

And  anguish  of  disgrace. 

Down  on  my  native  hills  of  June, 
And  home*s  green  quiet,  hiding  all, 
Fell  sudden  darkness  like  the  fall 

Of  midnight  upon  noon  ! 

And  Law,  an  miloosed  maniac,  strong, 
Blood  -  drunken,  through  the  blackness 

trod, 
Iloars«*-shouting  in  the  ear  of  God 

The  blasphemy  of  wrong. 

**  O  Mother,  from  thy  memories  proud. 
Thy  old  renown,  dear  Commonwealth, 
I^Mid  this  dead  air  a  breeze  of  health. 

And  smite  with  stars  this  cloud. 

"  Mother  of  Free<Uim,  wise  and  brave, 
RiH(>  awful  iu  thy  strtMigtb,"  I  said  ; 
Ah  me  !  I  spake  but  t«>  the  dead  ; 

1  stmni  u|iun  her  grave  ! 


ARISKN    AT    LAST 

On  th«*  pamaf^e  of  th«  bill  to  protect  th^ 
rif^htH  Mid  lilM*rti(*M  of  the  |>Hoplt*  of  th«*  State 
afcainst  the  Furtive  Slav«*  Act.  [Originally 
entitliil  simply  Lint*.  ] 

I  KAIH  1  Kt4NMl  ii|Miii  thy  fn^TC, 

Mv  MothiT  Stntv.  wImmi  last  the  moon 
Ot  blooHoiiis  rlninb  the  skies  of  June. 

And,  H4*att«Tiiii:  H-ht'H  (III  my  head, 
1  wore.  iiii(ln-aiiiiii^  of  n'lief, 
Tlie  narkcloth  «if  thy  shaiiic  and  grief. 

.\};:iiii  t)iat  ni<M)ii  nf  bltissotiis  >hii>eH 
<  >M  leaf  and  Hower  and  folded  v«iii};, 
.Viid  thou  hast  risen  with  the  spring;  ! 


Once  more  thy  stroog  materoal 

Are  round  about  thy  childrm  flwi|»— 
A  lioness  that  gnarda  her  jovng  ! 

No  threat  is  on  thy  clos^  lips. 
But  in  thine  eye  a  power  to  smite 
The  mad  wolf  backward  from  its  lifhc 

Southward  the  baiHed  rol>ber*a  track 
Henceforth  runs  only  ;  hereaway. 
The  fell  lycanthrope  finds  no  prej. 


Henceforth,  within  thr  sacred  gates, 
His  flrst  low  howl  aball  downwanl 
The  thunder  of  thy  righteous  law. 


Not  mindless  of  thy  trade  and  gain. 
But,  acting  on  the  wiser  plan. 
Thou  *rt  grown  conaerratiYe  of  man. 

So  shalt  thou  clothe  with  life  the  hopa, 
Dream-painted  on  the  sighlleaa  eyca 
Of  him  who  sang  of  Paradiac,  — 

The  vision  of  a  Christian  man. 
In  virtue,  as  in  stature  grent 
Embodied  in  a  Christian  Stale. 

And  thou,  amidst  thy  siaterbooJ 
Forl>euring  long,  yet  standing  fast, 
Shalt  win  tiieir  grateful  thaiuu  at 

When   North  and  South  shall  ttri 
more. 
And  all  their  feuds  and  'ears  be 
In  Freedom*s  holy  Pentecost. 


THE   HASCHISH 

Of  all  that  Orient  lauds  can  raunt 
Of  mar%'els  with  our  own  comi 

The  strangest  is  the  llaschiah  plant. 
And  wliat  will  follow  on  its  eating. 

What  pictures  to  the  taster  rise. 
Of  IVr^'ish  or  of  .\lnit*h  dances  ? 

Of  KbliH,  or  of  I*anuli«i«*, 

St^t  all  a^low  «rith  lltMiri  glances! 


The  fMippy  visions  <if  Cathay, 

'Pie  iieavy  lMH*r-trance  of  the  Sual 

Tlie  wi7^r<l  lights  and  demon  |>lay 
Of  niglitji  Walpurgis  ami  Arabian 
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ah  and  the  Christian  dog 
$  place  in  mad  metempsychosis  ; 
Ezin  climbs  the  synaeog^e, 
ibbi  shakes  his  beard  at  Moses  ! 

>  by  his  desert  well 

308ing  from  some  Caliph*s  daugh- 

8  his  single  camePs  bell 
vrelcome  to  his  regal  quarters. 

n's  reader  makes  complaint 
An  dancing  on  and  off  it ; 
?r  offers  aims,  the  saint 
Tokay  and  blasphemes  the  Pro- 
et. 

es  that  Eastern  plant  awakes  ; 
have  one  ordained  to  beat  it, 
hish  of  the  West,  which  makes 
s  or  knaves  of  all  who  eat  it. 

'her  eats,  and  straight  appears 
»le  in  a  new  translation  ; 
negro  overseers, 
iaven  itself  a  snug  plantation  ! 

of  peace,  about  whose  dreams 
^t  millennial  angels  cluster, 
mad  weed,  and  plots  and  schemes, 
g  Cuban  filibuster  ! 

^st  Democrat,  with  ease, 
i  to  Slavery's  parish  beadle  ; 
rdest  statesman  eats  and  sees 
ithward  point  the  polar  needle 

e  partakes,  and  sits  erelong 
is  bench  a  railing  blackguard  ; 
ff-hand  that  right  is  wrong, 
ids  the  ten  conmiandments  back- 
rd. 

plant  f  so  rare  a  taste 
rer  Turk  or  Gentoo  gotten  ; 
en  Ilaschish  of  the  East 
irless  to  our  Western  Cotton  ! 

KANSAS    EMIGRANTS 

em  and  the  three  following  were 
by  the  popular  movement  of  Free 
to  occupy  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
use  of  the  great  democratic  weapon 

'powering  majority  —  to  settle  the 


conflict  on  that  ground  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery.  The  opponents  of  the  movement 
used  another  kind  of  weapon.  [This  song  was 
sent  to  the  first  company  of  emigrants  by  the 

rit.  ""  It  is  one  of  those  prophecies/'  says 
K  Hale,  "  for  which  poets  are  bom,  uttered 
before  the  event  and  not  after.  In  absolute 
hard  fact,  the  song  was  sung  by  parties  of  em- 
igrants, sung  when  they  started,  sung  as  they 
rode,  and  sung  in  the  new  home.**] 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East. 

The  homestead  of  the  free  I 

We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  men 

On  Freedom's  southern  line, 
And  plant  beside  the  cotton-tree 

The  rugged  Northern  pine  ! 

We  're  flowing  from  our  native  hills 

As  our  free  rivers  flow  : 
The  blessing  of  cur  Mother-land 

Is  on  us  as  we  go. 

We  go  to  plant  her  common  schools 

On  distant  prairie  swells. 
And  give  the  Sabbaths  of  the  wild 

The  music  of  her  bells. 

Upbearing,  like  the  Ark  of  old, 

The  Bible  in  our  van. 
We  go  to  test  the  truth  of  Grod 

AgRiust  the  fraud  of  man. 

No  ^ause,  nor  rest,  save  where  the  streams 

That  feed  the  Kansas  nm. 
Save  where  our  Pilgrim  gonfalon 

Shall  flout  the  setting  sun  ! 

We  11  tread  the  prairie  as  of  old 
*  Our  fathers  sailed  the  sea. 
And  make  the  West,  as  they  the  Easty 
The  homestead  of  the  free  I 
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Inscribed  to  friends  under  arrest  for  treanon 
ag;ainst  the  slave  power.  [Originally  entitled 
Lines.] 

The  age  is  dull  and  mean.     Men  creep, 
Not  walk  ;  with  blood  too  pale  and  tame 
To  pay  the  debt  they  owe  to  shame  ; 

Buy  cheap,  sell  dear  ;  eat,  drink,  and  sleep 
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Down-pillowed,  deaf  to  moaning  want ; 
Pky  tithes  for  soul-insurance  ;  keep 
Six  days  to  Mammon,  one  to  Cant. 

In  such  a  time,  give  thanks  to  God, 
That  somewhat  of  the  hol^  rage 
With  which  the  prophets  m  their  age 

On  all  its  decent  seemings  trod. 
Has  set  your  feet  upon  the  lie, 

That  man  and  ox  and  soul  and  clod 
Are  market  stock  to  sell  and  buy  t 

The  hot  words  from  your  lips,  my  own. 

To  caution  trained,  might  not  repeat ; 

But  if  some  tares  among  the  wheat 
Of  eenerous  thought  and  deed  were  sown. 

No  i'ommon  wrong  provoketl  your  zeal ; 
The  silken  gauntlet  that  is  thro¥m 

In  such  a  quarrel  rings  like  steel. 

The  brave  old  strife  the  fathers  saw 
For  Freedom  calls  for  men  again 
Like  those  who  battled  not  in  vain 

For  Enghind*s  Charter,  Alfred's  law  ; 
And  right  of  spt^ech  and  trial  just 

Wage  in  yuur  name  their  ancient  war 
With  venal  courts  and  perjured  trust. 

God's  ways  seem  dark,  but,  soon  or  late, . 

They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day  ; 

The  evil  i*aimot  briNik  delav. 
The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

(live  erniined  knaves  their  hour  of  crime  ; 
Ye  have  the  future  grand  and  gf^at, 

The  safe  appeal  of  Truth  to  Time  f 


LKTTER 

FROM  A  MISSIONARY  OF  THE  MKTHO- 
DIST  KI'IS*  OI'AL  (  HrRCH  SOUTH,  IN 
KANSAS,  lo  A  lilSTlN(iriSHKI)  POLI- 
TIC IAN 

IVil  (iLA**  MlASloN.  AuyUMt,  1S.V4. 

Laht    wt*«'k  '  -  thi'    ]^>rtl  be  praiM'd  for 

all  Hi.t  mon'it'ri 
To  Ills  unworthy  MTvuiit  !  —  I  arrived 
Sifi'  lit  tin*  Mi*«*«it»ii,  \i;i  Wi'*«t|M>rt  where 
I  tarritMl  nv«*r  iii^lit,  ti>  ai>l  in  forming 
A  Vi^ilanre  ('oiuinittr<>,  to  .si*nti  hack. 
In    Hliirti    of     tar,    and    fi-athiTHloubb'ts 

<|iiilt4'fl 
With    fort\    otriiH'H   save   uue,  all  Yankee 

roiner*. 


Uncircumeiied  and  Gentile,  alieiia  fiea 
The  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  who 

The  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  the , 

Who  plant  amidst  this  heathen  wiUeiMa 
Pure  gospel  institntioni,  aaactiflcd 
Bv  patriarchal  use.    The  meeUiig  opcwd 
Witn  praver,  as  was  most  fitting.    Half 

an  hcMU', 
Or  thereaway,  I  groaned,  and  strave,  u^ 

wrestled. 
As  Jacob  did  at  Fennel,  till  the  power 
Fell    on    the    people,    and    tbey    cfiid 

"  Amen  I  ^ 
*< Glory    to    God  I**  and     stamped    asA 

clapped  their  hands  ; 
And  the  rough  river  boatmen  wiped  their 

eves  ; 
*'  Go  it,  old  boss  f "  they  cried,  and 

the  niggers  — 
FulftUinff  thus  the  word  of  prophecy, 
**  Curseil  be  Canaan.**     After  prayer, 

meeting 
Chose    a    committee  —  good    and 

men  — 
A  Presbyterian  Elder,  Baptist  dcacoa, 
A  local  preac^her,  three  or  four  class-leadeni 
Anxious    inquirers,    and    renewed    hairk- 

slidem, 
A  score  in  all  —  to  watch  the  river  fefT^'* 
(As   they   of  old  did  watch  the  ford*  el 

Jonlan,) 
And  cut  off  all  whose  Yankee  tengne*  *^ 

fuse 
The  Shibboleth  of  the  Xebimska  bUl. 
And  then,  in  answer  to  repeated  caik, 
I  gave  a  brief  account  of  what  I  saw 
In  Washington  ;  and  truly  many  heaite 
Kejoici*d  to  know  the  President,  and  jam 
And  all  the  Cabinet  regulariy  hear 
The  g<Ml>el  mesjiage  of  a  Sundar  mornivf' 
Drinking  with  thintv  sonls  of  the  sineete 
Milk   of  the  WordI    Glory  I  Aam,  a^ 

SeUhf 

Here,  at  the   Mission,  all   things  le" 

gi>ne  well : 
The  bntther  who,  throughout  my  abscec* 

acted 
Asf  overserr,  aiwures  mo  that  the  cropt 
NoviT  wi»n»  lirlter.     1  have  lust  one  nrp* 
A  hrst-rute  liand,  but  olMtinate  and  talk* 
He   ran  away  some  time  la»t  spri&i:*  *^ 

)iid 
In   the   river    timber.     Theiv   mv   Iwli*' 

converts 
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ad  treed  and  shot  him.    For 

t, 

Tound  about  begin  to  feel 
of  our  pious  ministrations 
love  ;  and  some  of  them  al- 

«d  negroes,  and  are  settling 

istians  I     Bless  the  Lord  for 

rejoice  you.     You,  I  hear, 
e  of  visiting  Chica^, 
the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus, 
id  Dutch  Free-Soilers.    May 
*m 
iritb  strength,   and  on   your 

be  found 

of  persuasion.     So  desires 

and  co-laborer.     Amen  t 

's  lost.     Even  while  I  write 

nes, 

bolitionists  are  coming 

i  flood  —  grim,  stalwart  men, 

like  a  flint  of  Plymouth  Rock 

istitutions  —  stakine^  out 

ts  on  the  wooded  Wakarusa, 

by   the    mellow  -  bottomed 

« 
» 

3f  mightier  multitudes, 

tin -patter,  ere    the   thunder 

ry  prairies.     Hope  from  man 

t  berth  at  Washington, 
aplaincy,  or  clerkship,  where 
of  free  labor  and  free  soil 
neet  me  more.     Better  to  be 
in  the  White  House,  thau  to 

Yankee  tents,  that,  whiten- 

3W 

prairie  like  a  fleet  becalmed, 
jar  a  voice  come  up  the  river 
T  bayous  where  the  alligators 
around  the  camping  filibus- 

ie  dust  of  Kansas.     Turn  to 

orange  just  about  to  fall, 
» the  Democratic  lap  ;) 
bh  Providence,  or,  as  we  say, 
iny.     Go  forth  and  follow 
of  our  gospel,  thither  borne 
it  of  Quitman's  bowie  knife. 


And  the  persuasive  lips  of  Colt's  revolvers. 

There  may'st  thou,  underneath  thy  vine 
and  fig-tree, 

Watch  thy  increase  of  sugar  cane  and  ne- 
groes, 

Calm  as  a  patriarch  in  his  eastern  tent  t " 

Amen  :  So  mote  it  be.  So  prays  your 
friend. 


BURIAL  OF   BARBER 

Thomas  Barber  was  shot  December  6,  1855| 
near  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Bear  him,  comrades,  to  his  grave  ; 
Never  over  one  more  brave 

ShaU  the  prairie  grasses  weep, 
In  the  ages  yet  to  come. 
When  the  millions  in  our  room, 

What  we  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap. 

Bear  him  up  the  icy  hill, 
With  the  Kansas,  m>zen  still 

As  his  noble  heart,  below. 
And  the  land  he  came  to  tiU 
With  a  freeman's  thews  and  will, 

And  his  poor  hut  roofed  with  snow  I 

One  more  look  of  that  dead  face. 
Of  his  murder's  ghastly  trace  ! 

One  more  kiss,  O  widowed  one ! 
Lav  your  left  hands  on  his  brow. 
Lift  your  right  hands  up,  and  vow 

That  his  work  shall  yet  be  done. 

Patience,  friends  1    The  eye  of  God 
Every  path*  by  Murder  trod 

Watches,  lidless,  day  and  night ; 
And  the  dead  man  in  his  shroud. 
And  his  widow  weeping  loud. 

And  our  hearts,  are  in  His  .sight. 

Every  deadly  threat  that  swells 
With  the  roar  of  gambling  hells, 

Every  brutal  jest  and  jeer. 
Every  wicked  thought  and  plan 
Of  the  cruel  heart  of  man. 

Though  but  whispered.  He  can  hear  I 

We  in  suffering,  they  in  crime. 
Wait  the  just  award  of  time. 

Wait  the  vengeance  that  is  due  ; 
Not  in  vain  a  heart  shall  break, 
Not  a  tear  for  Freedom's  sake 

Fall  unheeded  :  Grod  is  true. 
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While  the  flag  with  stars  bedecked 
Threatens  where  it  should  protect, 

Aud  the  Law  shakes  hands  with  Crime, 
\Vhat  is  left  us  but  to  wait. 
Match  our  patience  to  our  fate, 

And  abide  the  better  time  ? 

Patience,  friends  I     The  human  heart 
£ver}'where  shall  take  our  part. 

Everywhere  for  us  shall  pray  ; 
On  our  side  are  nature*s  laws. 
And  God's  life  is  in  the  cause 

That  we  8u£Fer  for  to-day. 

Well  to  su£Fer  is  divine  ; 

Pass  the  watchword  down  the  line. 

Pass  the  countersign  :  '*  Endure." 
Not  to  him  who  rashly  dares. 
But  to  him  who  nobly  bears. 

Is  the  nctor's  garland  sure. 

Frozen  earth  to  frozen  breast. 
Lav  our  slain  one  down  to  rest  ; 

Lay  him  down  in  hope  and  faith. 
And  above  the  broken  sod. 
Once  again,  to  Freedonrs  God, 

Pledge  ourselves  for  life  or  death, 

That  the  State  whune  walls  we  lay. 
In  our  blood  and  tears,  to-day, 

Shall  be  free  from  l>onds  of  shame, 
And  our  goodly  laud  untrod 
Bv  the  feet  of  Shiverv,  shod 

W  ith  cursing  as  with  flame  ! 

Plant  the  Buckeye  on  bis  grave, 
For  the  hunter  of  the  slave 

In  its  nhadow  i*annot  rt^st  ; 
And  let  martyr  mound  and  tree 
Be  our  pl«><lge  and  guaranty 

Of  the  freedom  of  the  West  I 


TO    rKNNSYLVANIA 

O  Statk  pniyer-founded  !  never  hung 
Such  ch<U4-e  ii|M)n  a  |MM>ple*H  tongue, 

Such  {Miwer  tt>  blesH  4ir  luin. 
As  that  uhitli  iii:ik(>*i  thy  whisp«>r  Kate, 
For  >%)ii«*h  on  tUw  tlir  n'lituriesi  wait, 

.\iid  ilchtiiiit's  of  inaii  ! 

Afn>^>  thy  AIli*^hainun  ehaiii, 
With  ^maiiiii^'*  fnun  a  land  in  pain, 
The  west-wind  fiu«U  its  way  : 


Wild-wailing  from  Miiaomi't  flood 
The  crying  df  thy  childrm't  blood 
Ib  in  thj  ears  to-day  ! 

And  tiuto  thee  in  FreedomV  Immt 
Of  sorest  need  God  gires  the  power 

To  ruin  or  to  save  ; 
To  wound  or  heal,  to  blight  or  blot 
With  fertile  field  or  wiloemen, 

A  free  home  or  a  grave  I 

Then  let  thy  Tirtne  match  the  crime. 
Rise  to  a  level  with  the  time  ; 

And,  if  a  son  of  thine 
Betrav  or  tempt  thee,  Bmtm-like 
For  Fatherland  and  Freedom  strike 

As  Justice  gives  the  sign. 

Wake,  sleeper,  from  thy  dream  c»f  fc 
The  great  occasion*s  forelock  seiir  ; 

And  let  the  north-wind  stnMtf, 
And  golden  leaves  of  antomn,  do 
Thy  coronal  of  Victory 

And  thy  triumphal  song. 


LE   MARAIS   DU   CYGNE 

The  miUMarre  of  nnanned  and  anoff* 
men,  in  Southern  Kanaao,  in  Mat.  lr^> 
place  near  the  Marais  da  Cjgne  of  tke 

vojfagfurs. 

A  BLrsn  as  of  rooet 

Where  rose  never  grew  I 
Great  drops  on  the  buncb-gram. 

But  not  of  the  dew  I 
A  taint  in  the  sweet  air 

For  wild  bees  to  shun  I 
A  stain  that  *hall  never 

Bleach  out  in  the  snn  ! 

Back,  steed  of  the  pratrica  1 

Sweet  ftong-binl,  fly  back  1 
WhtH  1  hithc*r,  bald  Toltoie  I 

(Tray  wolf,  call  thy  pack  ! 
T\\v  foul  human  vulture* 

Have  fea3tte<I  and  fled  ; 
'Hie  wolves*  of  the  li^inler 

Have  ert*pt  from  the  dead. 


From  the  hearths  of  their  eal 
The  fields  of  their  ntrn. 

I'nwariKHl  and  unwea|Miiied, 
The  victims  were  turn,  — 
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By  the  whirlwind  of  murder 
Swooped  up  and  swept  ou 

To  the  low,  reedy  fen-lands, 
The  Marsh  of  the  Swan. 

With  a  vain  plea  for  mercy 

No  stout  knee  was  crooked  ; 
In  the  mouths  of  the  rifles 

Right  manly  they  looked. 
How  paled  the  May  sunshine, 

O  Marais  du  Cygne  ! 
On  death  for  the  strong  life, 

On  red  grass  for  green  ! 

In  the  homes  of  their  rearing, 

Yet  warm  with  their  lives. 
Ye  wait  the  dead  only. 

Poor  children  and  wives  ! 
I*ut  out  the  red  forge-fire. 

The  smith  shall  not  come  ; 
Unyoke  the  brown  oxen. 

The  ploughman  lies  dumb. 

^ind  slow  from  the  Swan's  Marsh, 

O  dreary  death-train, 
^ith  pressed  lips  as  bloodless 

As  lips  of  the  slain  ! 
JLiss  down  the  youug  eyelids, 

Smooth  down  the  gray  hairs  ; 
Xet  tears  quench  the  curses  ^ 

That  burn  through  your  prayers. 

Strong  man  of  the  prairies. 

Mourn  bitter  and  wild  ! 
IVail,  desolate  woman  ! 

Weep,  fatherless  child  I 
But  the  grain  of  God  springs  up 

From  ashes  beneath, 
And  the  crown  of  his  harvest 

Is  life  out  of  death. 

Not  in  vain  on  the  dial 

The  shade  moves  along, 
To  point  the  great  contrasts 

Of  right  and  of  wrong  : 
Free  homes  and  free  altars. 

Free  prairie  and  flood,  — 
The  reeds  of  the  Swan*s  Marsh, 

Whose  bloom  is  of  blood  ! 

On  the  lintels  of  Kansas 
That  blood  shall  not  dry  ; 

Henceforth  the  Bad  Angel 
Shall  harmless  go  by  ; 


Henceforth  to  the  simset, 
Unchecked  on  her  way. 

Shall  Liberty  follow 
The  march  of  the  day. 
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All  night  above  their  rocky  bed 
They  saw  the  stars  march  slow  ; 

The  wild  Sierra  overhead, 
The  desert's  death  below. 

The  Indian  from  his  lodge  of  bark. 
The  gray  bear  from  his  den, 

Bevond  their  camp-fire's  wall  of  dark. 
Glared  on  the  mountain  men. 

Still  upward  turned,  with  anxious  strain, 

Tlieir  leader's  sleepless  eye, 
Where  splinters  of  the  mountain  chain 

Stood  black  against  the  sky. 

The  night  waned  slow  :  at  last,  a  glow, 

A  gleam  of  sudden  fire. 
Shot  up  behind  the  walls  of  snow, 

And  tipped  each  icy  spire. 

"  Up,  men  !  "  he  cried,  "  yon  rocky  cone, 
To-day,  please  God,  we'll  pass. 

And  look  from  Winter's  frozen  throne 
On  Summer's  flowers  and  g^rass  !  ^ 

They  set  their  faces  to  the  blast, 

Tney  trod  the  eternal  snow. 
And  faint,  worn,  bleeding,  hailed  at  last 

The  promised  land  below. 

Behind,  they  saw  the  snow-cloud  tossed 

By  many  an  icy  honi ; 
Before,  warm  valleys,  wood-embossed. 

And  green  with  vines  and  corn. 

They  left  the  Winter  at  their  backs 

To  flap  his  baffled  wing. 
And  downward,  with  the  cataracts. 

Leaped  to  the  lap  of  Spring. 

Strong  leader  of  that  mountain  band. 

Another  task  remains. 
To  break  from  Slaverj''8  desert  land 

A  path  to  Freedom's  plains. 

The  winds  are  wild,  the  way  is  drear, 
Yet,  flasliing  through  the  night, 
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Lo  1  ioy  ridge  and  rock j  tpear 
Blaze  out  iii  morning  light ! 

Rise  up,  Fremont,  and  go  before  ; 

The  Hour  must  have  its  Man ; 
Pat  on  the  hunting^shirt  once  more, 

And  lead  in  Fr^dom's  van  t 


A    SONG   FOR  THE  TIME 

Written  in  the  summer  of  1850,  daring  the 
political  campaign  of  the  Free  Soil  party  under 
the  candidacy  of  John  C.  Fremont. 

Up,  laggards  of  Freedom  f  — oar  free  flag 

is  cast 
To  the  blaze  of  the  sun  and  the  wings  of 

the  blast ; 
Will  ye  turn  from  a  struggle  so  bravely 

begun, 
From  a  foe  that  is  breaking,  a  field  that 's 

half  won  ? 

Wlioso  loves  not  his  kind,  and  who  fears 

not  the  Lord, 
Let  him  join  that  foe's  ser^-ice,  accursed  and 

abhorred  I 
Let  him  do  his  base  will,  as  the  slave  only 

can, — 
Let  him  put  on  the  bloodhound,  and  put  off 

the  Man ! 

Let  him  go  where  the  cold  blood  that  creeps 

iu  his  veins 
Shall  stiffen  the  slave-whip,  and  rust  on  his 

cliuiiis  ; 
Wlierc  the  bUu'k  slave  shall  laugh  in  his 

bonds,  t4>  behold 
The  White  SUvc  beside  him,  self-fettered 

and  sold  ! 

Rut  ye,  who  still  boast  of  hearts  beating 
and  wann, 

RiM»,  from  lake  nhitrt*  and  ocean's,  like 
waves  in  a  btonn, 

Come,  throng  n>iiu(l  our  iMinner  in  Liberty's 
name. 

Like  wiiuU  frtMii  your  niountaius,  like  prai- 
ries lillanie  ! 

Our  fiM*.  hidden  lonj;  in  his  nnibusli  t>f  nii^ht, 
Nuw,  fi>reed  fn»in  his  covert,  stands  black 
in  the  li^lit. 


Oh»  the  cruel  to  Man,  and  the  iMtcfid  ti 

God, 
Smite  him  down  to  the  earth,  that  is  cnmi 

where  he  trod  t 


For  deeper  than  thunder  of  •umiier^s  leal 

snower, 
On  the  dome  of  the  sky  God  is  strikiag  tht 

hour  f 
Shall  we  falter  before  what  we  Nv  ptayed 

for  so  long, 
When  the  Wrong  is  so  weak,  and  the  RifkdL 

is  so  strong  ? 

Come  forth  all  together  1  come  old  and 

young. 
Freedom's  vote  in  each  hand,  and  her 

on  each  tongue  ; 
Truth  naked  i.  stronger  tli»  Fd»lN>.d 

mail ; 
The  Wrong  cannot  prosper,  the  Right 

not  fail  t 


Like  leaves  of  the  summer  onee  nnmbr 

the  foe, 
But  the  hoar-frost  is  falling,  the 

winds  blow ; 
Like  leaves  of  Xoverober  erelong  shall 

fall. 
For  earth  wearies  of  them,  and  God  *s 

all! 


WHAT   OF  THE  DAY? 


►Tn 


Written  daring  the  stirring  weeks 
grest  political  battle  for  Fcvedooi 
moat  s  lesdenhip  was  peraitttiag 
of  suocese,  —  a  hope  orenhadowcd  and 
oiled  by  a  senee  of  the  magnitode  of  the 
baric  evil,  and  a  forecast  of  the 
and  desperate  use  of  all  its  powers  in  the 
and  decisive  straggle. 


A  BorxD  of  tumult  troobles  all  the  air* 

Like  the  low  thunders  of  a  sultry  sh? 

Far-rolling  ere   the   downright   lij 

glare  ; 

The  hills  blaze  n^l  with  warmng»  ;    ' 

draw  nigh, 
Treailini;    the   dark  with  ehallrngr    ^ 
n»j)ly. 
Behold  the  Imrdrn  of  the  pn>phct*s 
The  gathering  h«Mts,  —  the  Valley  of  I 
sion. 
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\i  the  wings  of  eagles  wheeling 

e   Lord,  of  darkness  and  not 

I 

in  thunder  and  the  whirlwind's 

! 

tber  I     Let  Thy  will  be  done  ; 

ertum,  end  what  Thou  hast  be- 

t  or  in  mercy  :  as  for  me, 
iast  and  frailest,  let  me  be 
umbered  with  the  truly  free 
by  service  perfect  liberty  I 
d  thank  Thee  that  my  mortal 

ed  the  hour  (albeit  through  care 
Miin) 

and  Evil,  as  for  final  strife, 
n   and  vast  on   Armageddon's 

> 
a  and  his  angels  once  again 

wling  back  the  Spirits  of  the 

t. 

:aith  to  read  the  sig^  aright 

he  angle  of  Thy  perfect  sight, 

I's  white  banner  floating  on  be- 

» 

Good  Cause,  despite  of  venal 

is, 

expedients,  move  to  noble  ends  ; 

3  with  Freedom  make  to  Time 

h  its  cloud  of  dust,  the  thresh- 

oor, 

>y   the    thunder,  heaped   with 

ess  grain  ! 


A   SONG 

0  TO  THE  Fr£mONT  CLUBS 

Fter  the  election  in  1856,  which 
immense  gains  of  the  Free  Soil 
sured  its  success  in  1800. 

ly  skies,  November  I 

of  cloud  and  rain, 

blazing  camp-fires 

our  ranks  again. 

»und  again  the  bugles, 

the  muster-roll  anew  ; 

hs  have  well-nigh  won  the  field, 

:  may  not  four  years  do  ? 


For  God  be  praised  1    New  England 
Takes  once  more  her  ancient  place  ; 

Amin  the  Pilgrim's  banner 

Leads  the  vanguard  of  the  race. 
Then  sound  again  the  bugles,  etc. 

Along  the  lordly  Hudson, 

A  shout  of  triumph  breaks  ; 
The  Empire  State  is  speaking. 

From  the  ocean  to  the  lakes. 
Then  sound  again  the  bugles,  etc 

The  Northern  hills  are  blazing, 
The  Northern  skies  are  bright ; 

And  the  fair  young  West  is  turning 
Her  forehead  to  the  light  I 
Then  sotdid  again  the  bugles,  etc. 

Push  every  outpost  nearer, 

Press  hard  the  hostile  towers  1 
Another  Balaklava, 
And  the  Malakoff  is  ours  I 
Then  sound  again  the  buglob. 
Call  the  muster-roll  anew  ; 
If  months  have  well-nigh  won  the  field, 
What  may  not  four  years  do  ? 


THE   PANORAMA 

[Written  with  a  view  to  politioal  effect  m 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856.  It  was 
read  by  T.  Starr  King  at  the  opening  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  slavery  delivered  va  Boa- 
ton  at  that  time.] 

**  A  !  fradome  !•  a  nobiU  thinff ! 
Fredome  mayae  man  to  haii  lUdng. 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giflla ; 
He  le^  St  eae  that  f rely  levya ! 
A  nobil  hart  mav  hail  nane  eae 
Na  eUyi  nocht  uiat  may  him  pleae 
Qytt  ^redoma  failythe."^' 

ABCHDBAOOH   BABBOirB. 

Through  the  long  hall  the  shuttered 

windows  shed 
A  dubious  light  on  every  upturned  head  ; 
On  locks  like  those  of  Absalom  the  fair, 
On  the  bald  apex  ringed  with  scanty  hair, 
On  blank  indifference  and  on  curious  stare  ; 
On   the  pale   Showman  reading  from  his 

stage 
The  hieroglyphics  of  that  facial  page  ; 
Half  sad,  half  scornful,  listening  to  the 

bruit 
Of  restless  cane-tap  and  impatient  foot, 
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And  the  Bhrill  call,  acrosit  the  geneml  din, 
'*  Roll  up  your  curtain  !     Let  uie  show  be- 
gin I  " 

At  len^h  a  murmur  like  the  winds  that 
bn*ak 
Into  green  waves  the  prairic*s  grassy  lake, 
Deepened  and  swelled  to  music  clear  and 

loud. 
And,  as  the  west- wind  lifts  a  summer  cloud. 
The  curtain  rose,  disclosing  wide  and  far 
A  green  land  stretching  to  the  evening  star. 
Fair  rivers,  skirted  by  prime^'al  trees 
And  tlowcrs  hummed  over  by  the   desert 

bees. 
Marked  by  tall  blu£Ps  whose  slopes  of  green- 
ness show 
Fantastic  outcrops  of  the  rock  Iwlow  ; 
The  slow  result  of  patient  Nature's  pains. 
And  plastic  lingering  of  her  sun  and  rains  ; 
Arch,  tower,    and  gate,  grotesquely  win- 
dowed hall. 
And   long  escarpment   of   half -crumbled 

wall, 
linger  than  those  which,  from  steep  hills 

of  vine. 
Stare  through  their  hmpholes  on  the  trav- 
elled Rhine  ; 
Suggesting  vaguely  to  the  gazer's  mind 
A  fancv,  i(Ue  as  the  prairie  wind. 
Of  the  land's  dwellers  in  an  age  uni^essed  ; 
The  unsung  Jotuiis  of  the  mystic*  AV est. 

Beyond,  the  prairie's  sea-like  swells  sur- 

|»ass 
The  Tartar's  marvels  of  his  I^nd  of  Grass, 
Vast  as  the  sky  against  whose  sunset  short*s 
Wa%'e  after   wave   the   billowy  greenness 

pours  ; 
And,   onwanl    still,   like    islands   in   that 

main 
Loom  the  rough  peaks  of  many  a  mountain 

chain. 
Whence  east  and  west  a  thousand  waters 

run 
From  wintrr  lin^'ring  under  summer's  sun. 
Aiifl,  still  iM'Vfmd,  long  lines  of  foam  and 

sund 
Tell  wlirn'  Tar i lie  n)lls  lii-*  wnvt's  n-liiud, 
Fn>ni   iiKiiiy  :i  wiili'-l:i)i|MMi    port  and  land* 

l<M'kr4i  \v\\  , 
0|M>niii^  witli  thuiid<*n>u.s  |M)mp  the  world's 

hiv;liv%:iy 
To    Iiidiiin  i>«lcH  of  spioe,  iiiul  iiiurts  of  fur 

Cathav. 


•*  Such,"  said  tlie  Showniaii,  w  tfe  c» 

tain  fell, 
"  Is  the  new  Canaan  of  oar  Iinel ; 
The  land  of  promise  to  the  swarmiag  Xsftk 
Which,  hive-like,  sends  its  anonal  snpbi 

forth. 
To  the  poor  Southron  on  his  wom-oat  nL 
Scathed  by  the  curses  of  unnatural  tofl ; 
To  Europe's  exiles  seeking  home  and  rnl, 
And  the   lank   nomads  o?  the   wanderiMi 

West, 
Who,  asking  neither,  in  their  love  of  chsaf* 
And  the  free  bison's  amplitude  of  raaicr. 
Rear  the  log-hut,  for  present  shelter  mrsi 
Not  future  comfort,  bke  an  Arab's  tenL' 


Then  spake  a  shrewd  oii4ooker, 

said  he, 
^  I  like  your  picture,  but  I  fain  woold 
A  sketch  of  what  your  promised  land  «^ 

be 
When,  with  electric  nerve  and  fierr-brain^ 
With  Nature's  forces  to  its  chariot  ehain^ 
Tlie  future  grasping,  by  the  past  obeye^l* 
The  twentieth  century  roands  a  new    ^ 

cade." 

Then  saiil  the  Showman,    sadly  :  '^  ^ 

who  grieves 
Over  the  scattering  of  the  sibyl's  leai 
Unwiselv  mourns.     Siiflice  it,  that 
What  iiee<ls  must  ripen  from  the 

sow  ; 
That  present  time  is  but  the  raoald 
We  cast  the  shapes  of  holiness  and 
A  painful  watcher  of  the  passing  hoar^ 
Its  lust  of  g«>ld,  its  strife   \%x  place 

power  ; 
Its   lack   of   manhood,   hoocvr, 

truth, 
Wise-thoughtctl  age,  and 

vouth  ; 

Nor  vet  unmindful  of  each  better  sim- 
The  low,  far  lights,  which  on   th*  oo*^ 

shine. 
Like  thtkse  which  sometimes  tremble  c^ 

rim 
Of  doudcfi  skies  when  day  u  rlctsing  d^  "^ 
Mashing  athwart  the  pur])lf  s|iear»  t»f   ^  ^ 
Thf  li«»|M*  of  Miiii»hiiie  on  the  hilU  agai*^ 
I  need  110  pn)ph«'t*s  woni,  nor  shape-* 

Like  rloufliiif;  shadows  oVr  a  magic  ^r^ 
For  now,  AH  fvcr,  iMtAsionless  aiul  othl* 
Doth  the  dreail  angel  of  the  future  h«-' 
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good  before  us,  with  no  voice 

iig  look  to  guide  us  in  our  choice  ; 

ectral  hands  outreaching  through 

e  gloom 

lowy  contrasts  of  the  coming  doom. 

red  from  these,  it  now  remains  to 

ve 

and  shade  of  Fate's  alternative." 

with  a  burst  of  music,  touching 

I 

of  thrifty  life,  — the  mill-stream's 

ne's  pant  along  its  quivering  rails, 
I's  ring,  the  measured  beat  of  flails, 
ip  of  scythes,  the  reaper's  whistled 
ne, 

ig  the  summons  of  the  bells  of  noon, 
iman's  hail  along  the  river  shores, 
nboat's  signal,  and  the  dip  of  oars  : 
le  curtain  rose  from  off  a  land 
od's  garden.  Broad  on  either  hand 
len  wheat-fields  glimmered  in  the 

n, 

tall  maize  its  yellow  tassels  spun. 

highways  set  with  hedge-rows  liv- 

g  ^reen, 

epled  towns  through  shaded  vistas 

en, 

•ol-house  murmuring  with  its  hive- 

ce  swarm, 

k-bank  whitening  in  the  g^ist-mill's 

orm, 

ted  farm-house  shining  through  the 

aves 

d  orchards  bending  at  its  eaves, 

live   again,  around    the   Western 

»irth, 

ely  old-time  virtues  of  the  North  ; 

he  blithe  housewife  rises  with  the 

l-paid  labor  counts  his  task  a  play. 

.teful  tokens  of  a  Bible  free, 

free  Gospel  of  Humanity, 

"se  sects  and  differing  names  the 

irines, 

heir  faith,  whatever  their  outward 

'ying  strophes  of  the  same  sweet 

jrmn 

any  a  prairie's  swell   and   river's 

rim, 

md  church-spires  sanctify  the  air 

calm  Sabbath,  with   their  sign  of 

rayer. 


Like  sudden  nightfall  over  bloom  and 
green 
The  curtain  dropped  :  and,  momently,  be- 
tween 
The  clank  of  fetter  and  the  crack  of  thong, 
Half  sob,  half  laughter,  music  swept  along  ; 
A  strange  refrain,  whose  idle  words  and  low, 
Like  drunken  mourners,  kept  the  time  of 

woe  ; 
As  if  the  revellers  at  a  masquerade 
Heard    in   the   distance   funeral    marches 

played. 
Such  music,  dashing  all  his  smiles  with  tears. 
The  thoughtful  voyager  on  Pontchartrain 

hears. 
Where,    through    the    noonday    dusk    of 

wooded  shores 
The  negro  boatman,  singing  to  his  oars. 
With  a  wild  pathos  borrowed  of  his  wrong 
Redeems  the  jargon  of  his  senseless  song. 
"  Look,"  said  the  Showman,  sternly,  a«  he 

rolled 
His  curtain  upward.     *'  Fate's  reverse  be- 
hold ! " 

A  village  straggling  in  loose  disarray 
Of  vulgar  newness,  premature  decay  ; 
A  tavern,  crazy  with  its  whiskey  brawls. 
With  **  Slaves  at  Auction  !  "  garnishing  its 

walls  ; 
Without,  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd. 
The  shrewd-eyed  salesman,  g^rulous  and 

loud, 
A  squire  or  colonel  in  liis  pride  of  place. 
Known  at  free  fights,  the  caucus,  and  the 

race. 
Prompt  to  proclaim  his  honor  without  blot, 
And  silence  doubters  with  a  ten-pace  shot, 
Mingling  the  negro-driving  bully's  rant 
With  pious  phrase  and  democratic  cant. 
Yet  never  scrupling,  with  a  filthy  jest. 
To  sell  the  infant  from  its  mother  s  breast. 
Break  through  all  ties  of  wedlock,  home, 

and  kin. 
Yield  shrinking  girlhood  up  to  graybeard 

sin  ; 
Sell  all  the  virtues  with  his  human  stock. 
The  Christian  graces  on  his  auction-block, 
And   coolly  count   on  shrewdest  bargains 

driven 
In  hearts  regenerate,  and  in  souls  forgiven  f 

Look  once  again  !      The  moving  canvas 
shows 
A  slave  plantation's  slovenly  repose. 
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Where,  inrude  cabins  rotting  midst  tlieir 
weeds, 

Tl^  human  chattel  eats,  and  sleeps,  and 
breeds ; 

And,  held  a  brute,  in  practice,  as  in  law, 

Becomes  in  fact  the  thing  he  *8  taken  for. 

There,  early  summoned  to  the  hemp  and 
corn. 

The  nursing  mother  leaves  her  child  new- 
bom  ; 

There  haggard  sickness,  weak  and  deathly 
faint. 

Crawls  to  his  task,  and  fears  to  make  com- 
plaint ; 

And  sad-<*yed  Rachels,  childless  in  decay. 

Weep  for  their  lost  ones  sold  and  torn 
away  1 

Of  ampler  ftiie  the  master's  dwelling  stands. 

In  shabby  keeping  with  his  half-tilled  lands  ; 

The  gates  unhinged,  the  yard  with  weeds 
unclean. 

The  cracked  veranda  with  a  tipsy  lean. 

Without,  louse-itcattered  like  a  wreck  adrift. 

Signs  of  misrule  and  tokens  of  unthrift ; 

\N  ithin,  profusion  to  discomfort  joineil. 

The  listless  ImhIv  and  the  vacant  mind  ; 

The  ft*ar,  the  hate,  the  theft  and  falsehood, 
l)om 

In  menial  hearts  of  toil,  and  stripes,  and 
scorn  ! 

Then',  all  the  vices,  which,  like  birds  ob- 
scene. 

Batten  on  slavery  hmthsonie  and  unclean, 

Fmm  the  foul  kitch^'U  to  the  parlor  rise, 

Ptillutc  t)ic  niiriMTv  where  the  child-lieir 
li«*<. 

Taint  infant  lips  b«*yontI  all  after  cure. 

With  the  fell  tM>i8<»n  of  u  breast  impure  ; 

Touch  iNiyhtMMrh  |>assi<»ns  with  the  breath  of 
Hanie, 

Kroni  f^irlhoiMl's  instincts  steal  the  blush  of 
slianie. 

So  swells,  from  low  to  hi^h,  from  weak  to 
stn»n^, 

Tlie  tnijjie  chorus  nf  the  baleful  wnuijj  ; 

(iiiilty  or  ^iiiltles>.  all  within  itn  ntn^^e 

Keel  the  Mind  jnstirf  of  its  sure  n- ventre. 

Still  '•i'rni-1  like  thfM-  the  iiKiviui;  chart 
r«'Vi':iN. 
1 'p  th»'  \ti\\iz  wi-'^trrn  ^tf|i]irs  xUf  hli^htin^ 

str;ils  ; 
^••^Tn  !h«'  l*;n-itii'  -^hiiii-  thi-  i-vil  Kate 
(tiiflis  \\\i*'  a  -*\i.\t\*>\\  !••  till'  (iithlfii  (iat«'  : 
I'rtiiii  tra  ti>  .se'ithi-  iln-ar  ecli]isc  is  thrown. 


From  sea  to  sea  tlie  Matmti$e$  Ttrru  htn 

grown, 
A  belt  of  curies  on  tlie  New  Werid*s  mm  I 


The  curtain  felL  All  drew  a  freer  bRalk, 
As  men  are  wont  to  do  when  momnfnl  doUi 
Is  covered  from  their  sight.     The  SbowMs 

stood 
With  drooping  brow  in  sorrow's  attitnde 
One   moment,  then   with   sudden  gertut 

shook 
His  loose  hair  baek,  and  with  the  air  ssd 

look 
Of  one  who  felt,  beyond  the  narrow  stage 
And  listening  group,  the.  preeenee  of  the 

•ge. 
And  heard  the  footsteps  of  tlie  things  to  bt. 
Poured  out  his  sonl  m  earnest  wuras  — ' 

free. 


poor 


<*  O  friends  I  "he  said,  •«  in 

of  paint 
Yon  see   the  semblance,  tneomplete 

faint. 

Of  the  two-fronted  Future,  which,  to-d*5* 
Stands  dim  and  silent,  waiting  in  yoor  «r»?- 
To-4lay  your  servant,  subject  to  yoar  w-sll  : 
To-morrow,  master,  or  for  guod  or  ilL 
If  the  dark  face  of  Slavery-  on  you  li 
If  the  mad  curse  its  paper  barrier  s| 
If  the  world  granary  or  the  West  is 
Tlie  last  fcnil  market  of  the  slaver's 
Why  rail  at  fate  ?      The  mischief  is  ▼«-«' 

own. 
Whv  hate  vour  ueiehbor?      Blame  « 

selves  alone  I 

«  Men  of  the  North  !      The  South  y 

charge  with  wrung 
Is  weak  ami  |MH>r,  while  you  are  rich 

stnmg. 
If  questions,  —  idle  and  absnrd  as  those 
The  old-time  monks  and    Paduaa 

ch<MU*,  — 
More  ghosts  of  «|ue^tions,  tariffs  and 

kiuks, 
.\nd  s4*areerow  |>outiffs,  never  br«»ke  } 

r.mks, 
Yiiur  thi'WH  united  ci»ul«l.  at  luier.  n»ll  1** 
The  joHtii'il  natinn  to  its  primal  traiW- 
Nav,  wi-n*  \nii  hJuiiiIv  ott'adfa^t,  iuahIv.  )'■** 

•         _  i       •  ■         .9 

True  to  thf  faith  \niir  f.ithiT*>  lefi  in  •''**  ,** 
If  "»t:iinli"*s  h<»ni>r  iiutHri);hi-t{  in  \iiur  ^""^ 
A  t-iHltioh  i|uiiital  i>r  a  fat-tury  linh*. 
Full  ihan\  a  nohlr  heart,  (and  micIi  n**^*' 
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^Qth,  like  Lot  in  Siddixn's  plain, 

1  and  wait,  and  from  the  wrong^s 

»>1 

)  and  pure  their  chastity  of  soul,) 

to  loathing  of  your  weak  com- 

nts, 

s  as  sinners,  and  your  prayers  as 

to, 

F-way  meet  the  frankness  of  your 

> 

their  pulses  beating  with  your 


Drth  f  the  South  !  no  geographic 

I  boundary  or  the  point  define, 

with  each  so  closely  interblends, 

.very  rises,  and  where  Freedom 

3. 

mr  rooks  the  roots,  far-reaching, 

I 

Upas  on  the  Southern  side  ; 
lose  branches  in  your  north  winds 
e 

ts  young  blossoms  on    Mount 
non's  grave  ; 
g  growth  of  Monticello's  crest, 

glory  of  the  free  Northwest ; 
8  maxims  of  her  olden  school 
itened  from  thy  lips,  Rantoul ; 
nrords   of  power,  and  Sumner's 
h  renown, 
the  pen  that  Je£Ferson  laid  down  ! 

at  length,  her  years  of  madness 

> 

crowned  g^zer  on   Euphrates' 

•e, 

oug  lapse  to  savagery,  her  mouth 

h  baneful    herbage,    turns   the 

th, 

er  old  attiro,  and  seeks  to  smooth 

ipt  tresses  at  the  glass  of  truth, 

faith  shall  find  a  tongue  again, 

les  and  Pinckneys  swell  that  old 

ain, 

with   yours   renew  the   ancient 

t, 

of  Union  prove  at  last  a  fact ! 

ae  murmur  mars  the  wide  con- 

bhem  lip  will  drawl  the  last  dis- 

t, 

)n-saving  patriot  of  your  own 
find  his  occupation  gone. 


''Grant    that    the    North's    insulted, 
scorned,  betrayed, 
O'erreached  in  bargains  with  her  neighbor 

made. 
When  selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales 
For  peddling  dicker,  not -for  honest  sales,  — 
Whom  shall  we  strike?      Who  most  de- 
serves our  blame  ? 
The  braggart  Southron,  open  in  his  aim. 
And    bold    as  wicked,  crashing    straight 

through  all 
That  bars  his  purpose,  like  a  cannon-ball  ? 
Or  the  mean  traitor,  breathing  northern 

air. 
With  nasal  speech  and  puritanic  hair. 
Whose  cant  the  loss  of  principle  survives. 
As  the  mud-turtle  e'en  its  head  outlives  ; 
Who,  caught,  chin -buried  in 'some  foul 

offence, 
Puts  on  a  look  of  injured  innocence, 
And  consecrates  his  baseness  to  the  cause 
Of  constitution,  union,  and  the  laws  ? 

« Praise  to  the  place-man  who  can  hold 
aloof 
His    still    unpurohased    manhood,    office- 
proof 
Who  on  his  round  of  duty  walks  erect. 
And  leaves  it  only  rich  in  self-rospect ; 
As  More  maintained  his  virtue's  lofty  port 
In   the   Eighth   Henry's   base  and  bloody 

court. 
But,  if  exceptions  hero  and  thero  aro  found, 
Who  troad  thus  safely  on  enchanted  ground, 
The  normal  type,  the  fitting  symbol  still 
Of  those  who  fatten  at  the  public  mill, 
Is  the  chained  dog  beside  his  master's  door, 
Or  Circe's  victim,  feeding  on  all  four  f 

"  Give   me  the  heroes  who,  at  tuck  of 
drum. 
Salute  thy  staff,  immortal  Quattlebum  I 
Or  they  who,  doubly  armed  with  vote  and 

gnn, 
Following  thy  lead,  illustrious  Atchison, 
Their  drunken  franchise  shift  from  scene 

to  scene, 
As  tile-beard  Jourdan  did  his  guillotine  ! 
Rather  than   him  who,  born  beneath  bur 

skies, 
To  Slavery's   hand  its  supplest  tool  sup- 
plies ; 
The  party  felon  whose  unblushing  face 
Looks  from  the  pillory  of  his  bribe  of  place. 
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An<l  cc>olly  makes  a  merit  of  disgrace. 
Points  to  the  footmarks  of  indignant  soom, 
Shows  the   deep   scars  of  satire's  tossing 

horn  ; 
And  pasHi>8  to  his  credit  side  the  sum 
Of  all   that  makes  a  scoundrel's  martyr- 
dom ! 

*'  Bane  of  the  North,  its  canker  and  its 
moth  ! 
These  modem  Esaus,  Uartering  rights  for 

hroth  ! 
Taxing  our  justice,  with  their  double  claim. 
As  fools  for  i)ity,  and  as  knaves  for  blame  ; 
Who,  urged  by  party,  sect,  or  trade,  within 
The  fell  embrace  of   Slaver}''s   sphere  of 

sin. 
Part  at  the  outset  with  their  moral  sense, 
Tlie  watchful  angt4  set  for  Truth's  defence  ; 
Confound  all  contrasts,  good  and  ill ;  re- 
verse 
The  poles  of  life,  its  blessing  and  its  curse  ; 
And  lose  thenceforth  from  their  perverted 

sight 
The   eternal   diflference    'twixt  the   wrong 

aiul  right  ; 
To  them  the  I^iw  is  but  the  iron  span 
That  gird.H  the  ankles  of  imbnited  man  ; 
To  them  the  (T<KH|>el  has  no  higher  aim 
Tluin  simple  sancticm  of  the  master's  claim, 
Draggt^d    in   the  slime  of  Slavery's  loath- 
some trail, 
Like  Chalier's  Bible  at  his  ass's  tail ! 

**  Such  are  the  men  who,  with  instinctive 

dread, 

When«'v«'r  Fn»e<l«»ni  lifts  her  drooping  head, 

Make  prophet -triiMMU  of  their  oflice-stools. 

And    scare   the    nurseries  and  the  village 

S4*hlM>ls 

With  dire  pn-sjigi'  of  ruin  grim  and  great, 
A  broken  I'liion  and  a  fouiideriMl  State  ! 
Such   art*   the  patriots,  self-bound    to   the 

stake 
Of  f)fllice,  niartvr««  fi>r  their  country's  sake: 
Who  fill  theniM'lves  the    hungry   jaw^s  of 

Fate, 
And    bv  thi-ir    lo><«    nf    niaiihtNMl   save  the 

State. 
In    tlie   wiiic   ;:ulf  theiii'««'lvr'«   like  Curtius 

tlirow, 
Ami  te-t  tilt'  \lrtu«-«»  nf  rnlif-^ive  (biuf^h  ; 
\o  trnpii-  tiHuikot,  liiikiiti;  heail^  and  taiU, 
Mriil;;i'    «i*i  r    >uiiii«    ti»rreiit     of     Kruud<»r*s 

\al«"«  I 


'*  Such  are  the  men  who  in  yoar  ehatcWt 

rave 
To  swearing-point,  at  mention  of  tbt  ilavf ! 
When  some  poor  parson,  haply  oaavam. 
Stammers  of  freedom  iu  his  timid  prsym ; 
Who,  if  some  foot-sore  negro  througk  tk 

town 
Steals  northward,  volunteer  to  kuit  hm 

down. 
Or,  if  some  neighbor,  flying  from  disnv. 
Courts   the   mild  balsam  of  the  Swtkn 

breeze. 
With  hue  and  cry  pursue  him  on  his  tnck. 
And  write  Frte^toiUr  on  the  poor  mai 

iNU'k. 

Such  are  the  men  who  lenre  the  pcdkr  i 

cart. 
While  faring  South,  to  learn  the  dirrrr** 

art, 
Or,  in  white  neckcloth,  soothe  with  yk 

aim 
The    graceful    sorrows   of    tome 

dame. 
Who,  from  the  wreck  of  her  bemrei 

saves 
The    double    charm    of    widowhood 

slaves  ! 
Pliant  and  apt,  they  lose  no  rhanrc  toih»^ 
To  what  baM*  depths  apoatasy  emu  go ; 
Outdo  the  nati%'es  in  their  readioeM 
To  roast  a  negro,  or  to  mob  a  prrss  ;  ^ 

Poise  a  tirred  schoolmate  on  the  Xrwkte^    * 

rail. 
Or  make  a  bonfire  of  their  birtfapbee  asi-^ 

•*  So  some   poor   wretch,  wboM  lips  ^^ 

longer  la^ar 
Th«*  saert*d  biinlen  of  his  mother's  prsj 
By  fear  imiwUed,  or  lust  of  gold 
Turns  to  the  Crescent  from  the  Cfo« 

Chnst, 
And,  overacting  in  su|)erflncHis  teal. 
Crawls  pntstrate  where  the  faitkfal 

kneel. 
Out-howls  the  I>er%'ish,  hugs  his  np 

court 
Tlie  s<{uiilid  Santon*s  sanctity  of  dirt  : 
And,  when  InMieath  the  city  gatewav** 
Files  sl«»w  and  ]<»iig  tlM*  Mt*ccan  eamtan. 
AikI  tlirou;:h  itN  niitl«t,  pur^uei]  h\  I«i 

|ira)er». 
The  pii)|i)ii-t*H  Wonl  some  favtiml  <% 

U-arN, 
The  marked  aptnitate  lui-s  his  phMH*  a«*i_ 
Till*  Kiir.in-li«*an*r*»  sacretl  rump  lirlnoiii-^ 
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and  pitcher  following,  grave 
Dute, 
endance  on  the  holy  brute  ! 

the  North !  beneath  your  very 

nd  home,  your  real  danger  lies, 
iay  some  hold  of  freedom  falls 
noe-bred  traitors  fed  within  its 

• 

yourselves  with  vote  and  purse 

in, 

honor,  influence,  and  gain  ; 

:  Slavery  to  your  sons  to  teach, 

-side '  Grospels  in  your  pulpits 

h, 

Law  to  ancient  freedom  dear 
p  poiut  of  her  subverted  spear, 

upon  her  cushion  plump 
^lissourian  lynching  from    his 

p ; 

name,  upon  the  Senate's  floor 
Slavery  all  it  asks,  and  more  ; 
ur  dull  eyes  open  to  the  cheat, 
Id  homestead  imdemeath  your 

as  these  your  loftiest  outlooks 

and  conscience  with  your  wares 

My 

;-browed  merchants  band  them- 
s  to  aid 
man-hunt  for  their   Southern 

> 

1  power  within  your  grasp  re- 

s 

nischief  on  Nebraska's  plains  ? 

tides  of  generous  impulse  flow, 

back  the  selfish  undertow  ; 

r  brave  resolves,  tho\igh  aimed 

lie 

i-pistol  Balmawhapple  drew, 

3  bastions  lend  as  slight  a  shock 

trooper's  shot  to  Stirling  rock! 

ile  the  need  of  Freedom's  cause 

mds 

efforts  of  your  hearts  and  hands, 

1  motives  that  can  prompt  the 

» 

nd  toil  and  manhood's  manliest 

» 

the  soul's  deep  tocsin  Nature 

af  whisper  of  her  Ori)hic  pines. 


The  uorth-'wind's  anger,  and  the  south- 
wind's  sigh, 

The  midnight  sword-dance  of  the  northern 
sky. 

And,  to  the  ear  that  bends  above  the  sod 

Of  the  green  g^ve-mounds  in  the  Fields  of 


In  low,  deep  murmurs  of  rebuke  or  cheer, 

The  land's  dead  fathers  speak  their  hope  or 
fear. 

Yet  let  not  Passion  wrest  from  Reason's 
hand 

The  guiding  rein  and  S3rmbol  of  command. 

Blame  not  the  caution  proffering  to  your 
zeal 

A  well-meant  drag  upon  its  hurrying  wheel ; 

Nor  chide  the  man  whose  honest  doubt  ex- 
tends 

To  the  means  only,  not  the  righteous  ends  ; 

Nor  fail  to  weigh  the  scruples  and  the  fears 

Of  milder  natures  and  serener  years. 

In  the  long  strife  with  evil  which  began 

With  the  Hrst  lapse  of  new-created  man. 

Wisely  and  well  has  Providence  assigned 

To  each  his  part,  —  some  forward,  some  be- 
hind ; 

And  they,  too,  serve  who  temper  and  re- 
strain 

The  o'erwarm  heart  that  sets  on  fire  the 
brain. 

True  to  yourselves,  feed  Freedom's  altar- 
flame 

With  what  you  have  ;  let  others  do  the  same. 

Spare  timid  doubters  ;  set  like  flint  your 
face 

Against  the  self-sold  knaves  of  gain  and 
place  : 

Pity  the  weak  ;  but  with  unsparing  hand 

Cast  out  the  traitors  who  infest  the  land  ; 

From  bar,  press,  pulpit,  cast  them  every- 
where. 

By  dint  of  fasting,  if  you  fail  by  prayer. 

And  in  their  place  bring  men  of  antique 
mould. 

Like  the  grave  fathers  of  your  Age  of  Gold  ; 

Statesmen  like  those  who  sought  the  primal 
fount 

Of  righteous  law,  the  Sermon  on  tho 
Mount  ; 

Lawyers  who  prize,  likeQuincy,  (to  our  day 

Still  spared.  Heaven  bless  him !)  honor 
more  than  pay. 

And  Christian  jurists,  starry-pure,  like  Jay  ; 

Preachers  like  Woolmau,  or  like  them  who 
bore 
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The  fHiih  of  Wesley  to  our  Western  shore. 
And  held  iio  convert  genuine  till  he  broke 
Alike  bis  servants'  and  the  Devil's  yoke  ; 
And  priests  like  him  who  Newport's  mar- 
ket trod. 
And  o'er  its  slave-ships  shook  the  bolts  of 

God! 
So  shall  your  power,  with  a  wise  prudence 

tised, 
Strong  but  forbearing,  firm  but  not  abused, 
In  kindlv  keeping  with  the  good  of  all, 
The  nobler  umxims  of  the  past  recall. 
Her  natural  ho'me-bom  right  to  Freedom 

give, 
And  leave  her  foe  his  robl>er-right,  —  to  live. 
Live,  as  the  snake  does  in  his  noisome  fen  ! 
Live,  as  the  wolf  does  in  his  bone-strewn 

den  ! 
Live,  eluthed  with  cursing  like  a  robe  of 

flume, 
The  focal  point  of  million-ftngvrefl  shame  f 
Live,  till  the  Southron,  who,  with  all  his 

faiiUs, 
lias  manly  instincts,  in  his  pride  revolts. 
Dashes  from  o£F  him,  midKt  the  glad  world's 

cheers. 
The   hideous   nightmare  of  his  dream   of 

vears. 
And  lifts,  self-prompte<l,  with  his  own  right 

hand. 
The  vile   «>ncuiubrance   from  his   glorious 

land  ! 

"  So,  wheresoeVr  our  destinv  sends  forth 
Its  widening  circles  to  the  South  or  Xorth, 
WhereVr  our  iNinner  Haunts  beneath   the 

stam 
It"*  niiiiiie  splendors  and  its  cloudlike  bars. 
There  hhall    Free  labor's   hardv  children 

HtniHl 
Tlie  ei}ual  Miverrigns  of  a  slaveless  land. 
And  when  at  hiHt  the  hunted  biAon  tires. 
And  dies  o*ertaken  l>y  the  squatter's  fires  ; 
.\nd  westwanl,  wave  on  wave,  the  living 

HimnI 
lireaks  on  the  snow-line  of  majestic  Hood  ; 
And  liiiiely  >)ia<tt:i  li>t4'iiin^  hears  the  trt^nd 
Of  Kumpe'-*  f:iir*haire(l  ehil<ln>n,  HeMjH»r- 

l.-.l  : 
.\nd,  ^a/ini;  ilnwiiuunl  tliriui^h  liis  h«>ar- 

The  t:iwii>   A'^iaii  fliiii1>  liis  ;;i:tiit  knees, 
Tlif    Ka^trm   M'a  .ihall    hii^h    hii   waves  tu 

hfar 
I'acilic's  >urf-U*at  answer  Kreedoni*»  cheer. 


And  one  long  rolling  fire  of  triuoipki  m 
Between  the  sunrise  and  the  tiiBiet  gn!* 


My  task  is  done.    The  Showman  aad  ki 

show, 
Themselves  but  shadows,  into  shadvwi go; 
And,  if  no  song  of  idlesse  I  have  sung. 
Nor  tints  of  beauty  on  the  canvas  flnng ; 
If  the  harsh  numbers  grate  on  tender  tvn» 
And  the  rough  picture  overwroaght  appMiik 
With  deeper  coloring,  with  a  sterner  blsit 
Before  my  soul  a  voice  and  vision  paf  J, 
Such  as  might  Milton's  jarring  IniBp  i» 

quire. 
Or  glooms  of  Dante  fringed  with  lurid  fiiv. 
Oh,  not  of  choice,  for  themes  of  public  vnaf 
I  leave  the  green  and  pleaftaut  paths  of  iMft 
The  mi  hi,  sweet  words  which  softca  sal 

a^lom, 
For  sharp  rebuke  and  bitter  laugh  of  leoii- 
More  dear  to  me  some  song  of  private  voftk. 
Some  homelv  idvl  of  mv  native  North, 
Some  summer  pastoral  of  her  inland  Tik«i 
Or,  grim   and   weird,  her  winter  fireii^ 

tales 
Haunted  by  ghosts  of  unretuming  ssik. 
Lost  barks  at  fiarting  hung  from  strm  ^ 

helm 
With  prayers  of  love  like  dreams  on  Virpl  * 

elm. 
Nor  private  grief  nor  malice  holds  mj  pri^ 
I  owe  but  kindness  to  my  fellow-men  : 
And,  South  or  North,  wherever  imrt»   ^ 

prayer 
Tlieir  wties  and  weakness  to  our  Father ' 
Wherever  fruits  tif  Christian  love  are  U 
In  holy  lives,  to  me  is  holy  groand. 
But  the  time  passes.     It  were  vain  toi 
A  late  indulg«MK*e.     What  I  had  I  pive- 
Forgi^t  the  i»oet,  but  his  warning  heed. 
And  sluime  his  \hwt  word  with  yoiir 

deed. 


ON    A    PRAYKR-nOOK 

WITH  ITS  FRON'TIsPIKc  F.  ARY  si  ||t  FFF 

••  (  MKlslI-s   J  i)\NMl  A  UiK."    \M»k:'  ^ 

I/ii)  i;V  iHi   oMi^siiiN  «»h    nil    i:   ""^ 

M  A  N 

It  ii  Imrtlly  t«t  1h«  «'nMlit«Ml.  yi»t  i«  fru*-    '  -*■* 
in    tilt*  nn\ift\   nf  th»»  Nuriht  m  ni*nKjui*    '• 
ron«-ili:itf  hit  Snuflifni  (ML4tiini**r.  a  jkiW;»*^ 
uiM    fouuil  ready  thu«   to  iuutiUt«   Nrhtfl*" 
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He  intended  hU  edition  for  nae  in  the 

States  undoubtedly,  but  copies  fell 

hands  of  those  who  believed  literally 

»el  which  was  to  preach  liberty  to  the 

>CHEFFER  !  when  beneath  thine  eye, 

ed  with  the  light  that  cometh  from 

bove, 

the  sweet  picture  of  the  dear  Lord's 

»ve, 

m  hadst  thou  that  Christian  hands 

ould  tear 

)in  the  token  of  His  equal  care, 

lake  thy  symbol  of  His  truth  a  lie  I 

r,  dumb  slave  whose  shackles  fall 

Bwiy 

is    compassionate    gaze,    grubbed 

noothly  out, 

ir  no  more  the  exercise  devout 
oppression  kneeling  down  to  pray 
he  great  oriel  stains   the  Sabbath 

ay  I 

so  can  before  such  praying-books 

on  Ills  velvet  cushion ;  I,  for  one, 
I  sooner  bow,  a  Parsee,  to  the  sun, 
a  prayer-wheel  in  Thibetan  brooks, 
it  a  drum  on  Yedo*s  temple-floor, 
iser  idol  man  has  bowed  before, 
in  gproves  or  islands  of  the  sea, 

that   which   through   the   quaint- 
irved  Grothic  door 
3rth, — a  Church  without  human- 

1    of    pride,   and   prejudice,    and 

TOUg,  — 

icli  man's  charm  and  fetich  of  the 

:rong, 

;mal  Fulness  meted,  clipped,  and 

lom, 

nless  robe  of  equal  mercy  torn, 

r  Christ  hidden  from  His  kindred 

esh. 

His  poor  ones,  crucified  afresh  I 

he  simple  Lama  scattering  wide, 

re    sweeps    the    storm     Alecban*s 

teppes  along, 

er  horses  for  the  lost  to  ride, 

irying  Buddha  with  liis  prayers  to 

lake 

ires  living  for  the  traveller's  sake, 

3  who  hopes  with  cheap  praise  to 

eguile 

of  God,  dishonoring  man  the  while  ; 

earns  the  pearl  gate's  hinges,  rusty 

T0WII9 


Are  moved    hf  flattery's    oil  of    tongue 

alone  ; 
That  in  the  scale  Eternal  Justice  bears 
The  generous  deed  weighs  less  than  selfish 

prayers, 
And  words  intoned  with  graceful  unction 

move 
The  Eternal  Goodness  more  than  lives  of 

truth  and  love. 
Alas,  the  Church  !    The  reverend  head  of 
Jay, 
Enhaloed  with  its  saintly  silvered  hair, 
Adorns  no  more  the  places  of  her  prayer  ; 
And  brave  young  Tyng,  too  early  called 
away. 
Troubles  the  Haman  of  her  courts  no 

more 
Like   the   just   Hebrew  at  the   Assyr- 
ian's door  ; 
And  her  sweet  ritual,  beautiful  but  dead 
As  the  dry  husk  from  which  the  grain  is 

shed. 
And  holy  hymns  from  which  the  life  de- 
vout 
Of  saints  and  martyrs  has  wellnigh  gone 

out. 
Like  candles  dying  in  exhausted  air, 
For  Sabbath  use  in  measured  g^sts  are 

ground  ; 
And,  ever  while  the  spiritiud  mill  goes 

round, 
Between  the  upper  and  the  nether  stones, 
Unseen,  unheard,  the  wretched  bondman 
groans. 
And  urges  his  vain  plea,  prayer-smothered, 
anthem-drowned ! 

O  heart  of  mine,  keep  patience  I     Looking 
forth, 

As  from  the  Mount  of  Vision,  I  behold. 
Pure,  just,,  and  free,  the  Church  of  Christ 
on  earth  ; 

The  martyr's  dream,  the  golden  age  fore- 
told ! 
And  found,  at  last,  the  mystic  Graal  I  see. 

Brimmed  with  His  blessing,  pass  from 
lip  to  lip 

In  sacred  pledge  of  human  fellowship  ; 

And  over  all  the  songs  of  angels  hear  ; 

Songs  of  the  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear  ; 

Songs  of  the  Gospel  of  Humanity  ! 

Lo  !  in  the  midst,  with  the  same  look  He 
wore. 

Healing    and    blessing  on  Gennesaret's 
shore. 
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Folding  together,  with  4he  all -tender 
might 
Of  His  great  love,  the  dark  hands  and  the 
white, 
Stands  the  Consoler,  soothing  every  nain, 
Making  all  burdens  light,  and  breaJdng 
every  chain. 


'  THE   SUMMONS 

[After  publishing  this  poem  Whittier  wrote 
to  Lacy  Larcom :  **  I  do  not  quite  like  the  tone 
of  The  SummoAM  now  that  it  is  published.  It 
w«»,  however,  an  expression  of  s  state  of  mind 
which  thee  would  regard  as  pardonable  if  thee 
knew  all  the  circumstances.  It  is  too  complain' 
ing,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  left  to  do  such  a 
thing  again.*'] 

My  ear  is  full  of  summer  soimds. 
Of  summer  sights  my  languid  eye  ; 

Beyond  the  dusty  village  bounds 

I  loiter  in  my  daily  rounds. 

And  in  the  noon-time  shadows  lie. 

I  hear  the  wild  liee  wind  his  horn, 

The  bird  swings  on  the  ripened  wheat. 
The  long  green  lances  of  the  com 
Are  tilting  in  the  winds  of  mom, 
The  locust  shrills  his  song  of  heat 

Another  sound  my  spirit  hears, 

A  deeper  sound  that  drowns  them  all  ; 
A  voice  of  pleailing  chokcnl  with  tears. 
The  call  of  human  hopes  and  fears. 
The  Mace<lonian  cry  to  Paul  I 

The  storm-l)ell  rings,  the  trampet  blows  ; 

I  know  the  won!  and  countersign  ; 
Wherever  Freedom's  vangimrd  goes. 
Where  stand  or  fall  hor  friends  or  foes, 

I  know  the  pla«*e  that  Hhould  be  mine. 

Shame<l  lie  the  hands  that  i<lly  fold, 

.\nd  lipH  that  woo  the  rcecrs  accord. 
When  higgnnl  Time  the  hour  has  tolled 
For  tni«*  witli  fiiliM*  and  new  with  old 
To  fi):ht  the  battlrH  of  the  I^ord  ! 

O  brotlHTs  I   blfHt  by  p:irti:il  Fate 

With  iNirvcr  to  iiiati'h  the  will  and  d«'cd, 
To  him  vour  *»iiiiiiiioiih  miiii'H  tint  late 
Who  sinkH  iM'iicatli  hio  ariiior*'»  weight, 
An4l  haN  m>  unnwrr  but  (^hI-kjhmhI  ! 


TO   WILLIAM   H.  SEWARD 

On  the  12th  of  JaBoarr,  1861,  Mr.  S*w4 
delivered  in  the  Senate  ehambsr  i 


The  State  of  the  Union,  in  wUeh  ks  afH<^     , 
paramount  duty  of  preserving  the  Taioa.  mi    *< 
went  as  far  as  it  was  passible  to  gs,  sriikNi 
surrender  of  principles,  m  risiriiui  Is tb 
Southern  party. 

Statesman,  I  thank  thee  f  and,  if  yet  dis- 
sent 
Mingles,  reluctant,  with  my  large 
I  cannot  censure  what  was  n€>bly 
But,  while  constrained  to  hold  even  Um 

less 
Than  Liberty  and  Troth  and  Rightcoosam, 
I  thank  thee  in  the  sweet  and  holy  nant 
Of  peai*e,  for  wise  calm  words  tkst  pot  ts 

shame 
Ptasion  and  party.     Courage  may  be  ihovm 
Not  in  defiance  of  the  wrong  alone ; 
He  may  be  bravest  who,  nnweapoocd,  bcar^ 
The  olive   branch,  and,  strong  in  jutk^-* 

spares 
The  rash  wrongnloer,  giving  widest  Mopr 
To  Christian  charity  and  generous  hope. 
If,  without  danwge  to  the  sacred  emose 
Of    Freedom   and    the    safeguard  of   il 

laws  — 
If,  without  yielding  that  for  which  alonr 
We   prize   the  Union,  thou  canst   save 

now 
From  a  Iwptism  of  blood,  upon  thy  brow 
A   wreath    whose   flowers   no  earthly 

have  known. 
Woven  of  the  beatitudes,  aball  rest. 
And  the  peacemaker  be  forever  blcal ! 


IN    WAR    TIME 

TO    SAMUEL   E.  SEWALL   AX 
HARRIET  W.  SEWALL 

OF   MELROSK 

Tfi«Hi(>  linti*  to  my  old  frientU  fttood  at 
rntioii  ill  tin*  \<»luiu**  which  i-*>iitaiii«!  ■  r^^ -*Zf,y 
tioii  itf    |iii«o«*N  iimlfr  the  i;rn*  rd   till*"  *-'•#  A 
War  Tim*.       The  irnmp  bcl(Hitnni;  Av^i^Ofth 
iimb-r  that  titiv    I    hji\H    rvtainnl   brfv  .     tht 
otht>r    |iitM'i«««    ill    thi*    Vftluni**    mxr   A\tux\fm94 
aiiion^  thf  apprttprijitt*  ili%-tfli«iBa. 
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[SCANUS  queries  :  **  Whj  should  we 
the  land's  ridiculous  miserie  ?  " 
lis  Usk  banks,  in  the  blood-red  dawn 
igland's    civil    strife,   did    careless 
Vauglian 

k  his  times.    O   friends   of  many 
years  ! 

i  faith  and  trust  are  stronger  than 
our  fears, 

te  signs  promise  peace  with  liberty, 
us  we  tnfle  with  our  country's  tears 
reat  of  agony.     The  future's  gain 
ain  as  God's  truth  ;  but,  meanwhile, 
pain 

sr  and  tears  are  salt :  our  voices  take 
!r  tone  ;  our  very  household  songs 
leavy   with    a    nation's    griefs    and 
wrongs  ; 

nnocent  mirth  is  chastened  for  the 
sake 

i  brave  hearts  that  nevermore  shall 
beat, 

res  that  smile  no  more,  the  unretum- 
ing  feet  I 


THY   WILL  BE   DOxNE 


\^ 


!,» 


see  not,  know  not ;  all  our  way 
ght,  —  with  Thee  alone  is  day  : 
>  out  the  torrent's  troubled  drift, 
e  the  storm  our  prayers  we  lift. 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

tesh  may  fail,  the  heart  may  faint, 
'^xo  are  we  to  make  complaint, 
^Q  to  plead,  iu  times  like  these, 
Weakness  of  our  love  of  ease  ? 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

^We  with  solemn  thankfulness 
^rden  up,  nor  ask  it  less, 
ount  it  joy  that  even  we 
^^flfer,  serve,  or  wait  for  Thee, 
^hose  will  be  done  I 

^li  dim  as  yet  in  tint  and  line, 
^^kee  Thy  picture's  wise  design, 
•Oank  Thee  that  our  age  supplies 
^^1l  relief  of  sacrifice. 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 

^f^  in  our  un worthiness, 
^^^riflcial  wine  we  press  ; 
'*ti  Thy  ordeal's  heated  bars 


Our  feet  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 
Thy  will  be  done  1 

If,  for  the  afe  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power. 
And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain 
Be  Libertjr's  eternal  gain. 
Thy  will  be  done  1 

Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys> 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  1 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain. 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain. 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

A  WORD   FOR  THE  HOUR       \^ 

The  firmament  breaks  up.    In  black  eclipse 
Light  after  light  goes  out.     One  evil  star. 
Luridly  glaring  through  the  smoke  of  war, 
As  in  the  dream  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Drags  others  down.    Let  us  not  weakly 

weep 
Nor  rashly  threaten.    Give  us  grace  to  keep 
Our  faith  and  patience  ;  wherefore  should 

we  leap 
On  one  hand  into  fratricidal  fight, 
Or,  on  the  other,  yield  eternal  right. 
Frame  lies  of  law,  and  good  and  ill  con- 
found ? 
What  fear  we  ?    Safe  on  freedom's  vantage- 
ground 
Our  feet  are  planted  :  let  us  there  remain 
In  imre vengeful  calm,  no  means  untried 
Which  truth  can  sanction,  no  just  claim 

denied, 
The  sad  spectatocs  of  a  suicide  1 
They  break  the  links  of  Union :  shall  we 

light 
The  fires  of  hell  to  weld  anew  the  chain 
On  that  red  anvil  where  each  blow  is  pain  ? 
Draw  we  not  even  now  a  freer  breath. 
As  from  our  shoulders  falls  a  load  of  death 
Ix>athsome  as  that  the  Tuscan's  victim  bore 
When  keen  with  life  to  a  dead  horror  bound? 
Why  take  we  up  the  accursed  thing  again  ? 
Pity,  forgive,  but  urge  them  back  no  more 
Who,  drunk  with  passion,  flaunt  disunion's 

rag 
With  its  vile  reptiIe>b1azon.     Let  us  press 
The  golden  cluster  on  our  brave  old  flag 
In  closer  union,  and,  if  numbering  less, 
Brighter  shall  shine  the  stars  which  still 
remain. 


^/ 
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ANTI-SLAVERY   POEMS 


"EIN   FESTE   BURG   1ST   UNSER 

GOTT  " 

LUTH£K*S    HYMN 

Wk  wait  beneath  the  fomaoe-blast 

The  uangs  of  transformation  ; 
Not  paiulesiily  doth  God  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  bums  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire  ; 
Nor  spares  the  hajid 
That  from  the  Und 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil. 

The  hand-breadth  cloud  the  sages  feared 

Its  bloody  rain  iit  dropping  ; 
The  poijion  plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  overtopping. 
East,  West,  South,  North, 
It  curses  the  earth  ; 
All  justice  dies. 
And  fraud  and  lies 
Live  only  in  its  shadow. 

What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  ? 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  ? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  ? 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  o'  the  South  ? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life  7  — 
Hark  to  the  answer  :  Slavery  I 

Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  foes 

In  strife  unworthy  freemen. 
God  lifts  UmIav  the  veil,  and  shows 
The  featurt^H  of  the  demon  1 
O  North  and  South, 
Its  victims  Imth, 
Can  ye  not  crb*, 
"  I^'t  slav«»rv  die  !  '* 
And  union  find  in  freedom  ? 

Wliat  though  thr  caxt-out  spirit  tear 

Tlu'  luitioii  ill  his  piiii}^  ? 
Wi»  wliti  Imvf  Nhart'tl  th<*  f^iilt  must  share 

Thr  iKinjC  *'f  I**"*  «»*»'rthn)wing  ! 
\VhHt«''rr  tlir  loHH, 

Wll!lt»**«T  thf  <T«»HS, 

Slinll  th<\v  I'litnplHiu 
Of  prt'M'iit  ]Kiiii 
Who  tni-t  ill  (ioii\  hereafter? 


For  who  that  leans  od  His  right  am 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken  ? 
What  righteous  cause  can  mflier  haiB 
If  He  its  part  has  taken  ? 
Though  wild  and  lood« 
And  dark  the  cloud, 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  to-morrow  I 

Above  the  maddening  cry  for  blood, 

Above  the  wild  war-dnimming. 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  hemrdt  with  food 
The  evil  overcoming. 
Give  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  the  Curse 
Whose  wrong  we  share. 
Whose  shame  we  bear. 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  Heavea ! 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges. 
While  Atill  IS  spared  the  evil  thiag 
That  Hevcrs  and  estrangea. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  »hall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
Tliat  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever ! 

Then  let  the  n^lfish  lip  be  dumb. 

And  huslied  the  breath  of  sighing ; 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  most  corns 
The  pains  of  purifying. 
(f(Hl  gi%'e  us  grace 
Eai*h  in  his  place 
To  liear  his  lot. 
And,  murmuring  not. 
Endure  and  wait  and  labor  I 


TO   JOHN    C    FRn.MONT 

(>n  th«*  ::Ut  of  August.  l>4ll.(kwnl  ^ 
niont,  then  in  clmr|f»»  of  thv  Wrstrni  l*^p^ 
ni*>nt,  iMNn«*<i  a  pnwUinatioii  whi«.*k  cnotsia^ 
('IiiiiHf,  f;unoUH  ttA  the  tirtt  AnnounrrinrR  ^ 
**iiianri|uitiun  '  **  Tli*- |m>pfrl}k."  it  tlrrl*-*' 
"  r*-al  nn«l  |hts«>u.-«1.  of  lill  |«*nM»n9«  in  tin*  >* 
of  Mi««4iiiri.  whii  hIuiU  tak«'  ii|»  .tnnii  »);aiB>C  * 
1'iiit«*(l  Ntiitt'w.  or  XI  lit!  OiaII  \*^  iliris'tl}  |tn»* 
to  ha\**  tukt'ii  .irtivi*  |k»rt  with  thfin-nriui*'^ 
th««  tiflil.  i«i  il»i  l.»r»Ml  t«i  U'  t-itnH«(*att4l  f- •  ■' 
puhlii'  ii***' .  an«l  thfir  ^l.ivrn.  if  :ia\  tlir^  b»^' 
•re  hiTvhv  tltM-lnnil  fivf  nvn.  '      Mr.  l-i"**"^ 
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rded  tlie  proclamataon  as  premature  and 
teimandea  it,  after  yainly  endeavoring  to 
aade  Fremont  of  his  own  motion  to  re- 

•  it. 

r  error,  Fremont,  simply  was  to  act 
rave  man's  part,  without  the  statesman's 

tact, 
1,  taking  counsel  but  of  common  sense, 
strike  at  cause  as  well  as  consequence. 
.  never  yet  since  Roland  wound  his  horn 
RoncesTalles,  has  a  blast  been  blown 
vheard,  wide^choed,  startling  as  thine 

own, 
ftrd  from  the  van  of  freedom's  hope  for- 
lorn ! 
lad  been  safer,  doubtless,  for  the  time, 
flatter  treason,  and  avoid  offence 
that   Dark    Power  whose   underlying 

crime 
•ves  upward  its  perpetual  turbulence. 
if  thine  be  the  fate  of  all  who  break 
ground  for  truth's  seed,  or  forerun 

their  years 
lost  in  distance,  or  with  stout  hearts 

make 
ne  for  freedom  through  the  level  spears, 

•  take  thou  courage  1    God  has  spoken 

through  thee, 

vocable,  the  mighty  words.  Be  free  I 
land  shakes  with  them,  and  the  slave's 
dull  ear 

13S  from  the  rice-swamp  stealthily  to 
hear. 

o  would  recall  them  now  must  first  ar- 
rest 

•  winds  that  blow  down  from  the  free 

Northwest, 
Bing  the  Gulf  ;  or  like  a  scroll  roll  back 
»  Mississippi  to  its  upper  springs. 
Ii  words  fulfil  their  prophecy,  and  lack 
the  full  time  to  harden  into  things. 


THE  WATCHERS 

Reside  a  stricken  field  I  stood  ; 
hi  the  torn  turf,  on  grass  and  wood, 
long  heavily  the  dew  of  blood. 

^till  in  their  fresh  mounds  lay  the  slain, 
^nt  all  the  air  was  quick  with  pain 
^nd  gosty  sighs  and  tearful  rain. 


Two  angels,  each  with  drooping  head 
And  folded  wings  and  noiseless  tread. 
Watched  by  that  valley  of  the  dead. 

The  one,  with  forehead  saintly  bland 
And  lips  of  blessing,  not  command. 
Leaned,  weeping,  on  her  olive  wand. 

The  other's  brows  were  scarred  and  knit, 
His  restless  eyes  were  watch-fires  lit. 
His  hands  for  battle-gauntlets  fit 

"  How   long ! "  —  I  knew   the  voice    oi 

Peace,  — 
"  Is  there  no  respite  ?  no  release  ? 
When  shall  the  hopeless  quarrel  cease  ? 

"  O  Lord,  how  long  !    One  human  soul 
Is  more  than  any  parchment  scroll. 
Or  any  flag  thy  wmds  unroll. 

"  What  price  was  Ellsworth's,  young  and 

bfave? 
How  weigh  the  gift  that  Lyon  g^ve. 
Or  count  the  cost  of  Wintlm>p's  grave  ? 

**  O  brother  i  if  thine  eye  can  see. 
Tell  how  and  when  the  end  shall  be. 
What  hope  remains  for  thee  and  me." 

Then  Freedom  sternly  said  :  *'  I  shun 
No  strife  nor  pang  beneath  the  sun. 
When  human  rights  are  staked  and  won. 

"  I  knelt  with  Ziska's  hunted  flock, 
I  watched  in  Toussaint's  cell  of  rock, 
I  walked  with  Sidney  to  the  block. 

"  The  moor  of  Marston  felt  my  tread. 
Through  Jersey  snows  the  march  I  led. 
My  voice  Magenta's  charges  sped. 

''  But  now,  through  weary  day  and  night, 
I  watch  a  vague  and  aimless  fight 
For  leave  to  strike  one  blow  anght. 

**  On  either  side  my  foe  they  own  : 

One  g^uards  through  love  his  ghastly  throne, 

And  one  through  fear  to  reverence  grown. 

"  Why  wait  we  longer,  mocked,  betrayed. 

By  open  foes,  or  those  afraid 

To  speed  thy  coming  through  my  aid  ? 


ANTI-SLAVERV 
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watch  to  fee  who  win  or  fall  ? 

•  the  dust  against  them  all, 

<  them  to  their  senseless  brawl." 

/*  Peace  implored  :  **  yet  longer  wait ; 
ioom  is  near,  the  stake  is  great : 
cnoweth  if  it  be  too  late. 

11  wait  and  watch  ;  the  way  prejmre 
ire  I  with  folded  wings  of  praver 
/  follow,  weaponless  and  bare. 

.'oo  late  !  "  the  stem,  sad  voice  replied, 
L^oo  late  f  **  its  mournful  echo  sighed. 
.  low  lament  the  answer  died. 

.  rustling  as  of  wings  in  flight, 

in  upward  gleam  of  lessenmg  white, 

So  passed  the  viniou,  sound  and  sight. 

But  round  me,  like  a  silver  bell 
Rung  down  the  listening  sky  to  tell 
Of  holy  help,  a  sweet  voice  fell. 

'*  Still  hope  and  trust,**  it  sang  ;  *<  the  rod 
Must  fall,  the  wine-press  must  be  trod, 
But  all  b  possible  with  God  f  *' 


TO   ENGLISHMEN 

Written  when,  in  the  ttreM  of  our  terrible 
war,  the  Eni^ish  mling  cla«,  with  few  exoep- 
tioos,  were  either  coldly  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
the  party  of  freedom.  Their  attitude  was  illus- 
trated by  caricatoreA  of  America,  among  which 
was  one  of  a  slaveholder  and  eowhide.  with 
the  motto,  **  Ilave  n*t  I  a  right  to  wallop  my 
nigger? 

You  flung  your  taunt  across  the  wave  ; 

We  bore  it  as  became  us, 
Well  knowing  that  the  fettered  slave 
Left  friendly  li|Mi  no  option  save 

To  pity  or  to  blame  us. 

You   scoffed   our   plea.      '*  Mere   lack   of 
will. 

Nut  lack  of  power,'*  you  told  us  : 
We  showed  our  fre^-state  records  ;  still 
You  mocked,  c(»iifounding  gtK»d  and  ill, 

Slave-hatt*rs  and  slaveholderH. 

We  struck  at  Slavery  ;  to  th«»  verjj«» 
Of  power  and  means  we  checketl  it  ; 


Lo  !  —  presto,    change  I    its   daimt 

urge. 
Send  greetings  to  it  o*er  the  ftufe. 
And  comfort  and  protect  it. 

But  yesterday  you  scarce  coold  shake, 

In  slave-abhorring  rigor. 
Our  Northern  palms  for  cooteieMc*  ■ 
To-day  you  clasp  the  handa  that  aeht 

With  **  walloping  the  nigger  I " 

O  Englishmen  !  —  in  hope  and  creed. 
In  blood  and  tongue  our  brotben ! 

W^e  too  are  heirs  of  Runnymede  ; 

And  Shakespeare*s  fame  and  Croai 
deed 
Are  not  alone  our  motherV 

*<  Thicker  than  water,**  in  one  rill 

Through  centuries  of  story 
Our  Saxon  blood  has  flowed,  and  still 
We  share  with  you  its  good  and  ill. 
The  shadow  and  the  glory. 

Joint  heirs  and  kinfolk,  leagues  of  wi 

Nor  length  of  years  can  part  us : 
Your  right  is  ours  to  shrine  and  grav« 
The  common  freehold  of  the  brave. 
The  gift  of  saints  and  niartyra. 

Our  verv  sins  and  follies  teach 

Our  kindred  frail  and  homan  : 
We  carp  at  faults  with  bitter  specc 
The  while,  for  one  unshared  by  ea« 
We  have  a  score  in  common. 

W^e  bowed  the  heart,  if  not  the  k 
To  EngUmd's  Queen,  God  Met 

We  praised  you    when  yoar   sJ 
free: 

W^e  seek  to  unchain  ours.     W*il! 
Join  hands  with  the  oppreseo 

And  is  it  Christian  England  cV 
The  bruisc*r,  not  the  bruiaiid 
And  must  she  run,  despite  thi 
And  prayers  of  eighteen  hum^ 
Amuck  in  Slavery*s  crosad 

Oh,  black  disgrace  !     Oh,  sb 
TtH)  tleep  for  tongue  to  p) 

Tt'ur  fn>m  your  Hag  its  hoi; 

And  in  \«Mir  van  of  Irnttlc  t 
The  pirate's  skuH-liooe  1 
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IRIDATES   AT   CHIOS 

rde4  that  the  Chians,  when  sabjn- 
Lithridates  of  Cappadociaf  were  de- 
to  their  own  slaves,  to  be  carried 
re  to  Colchis.  Athensens  considers 
punishment  for  (heir  wickedness  in 
icing  the  slave-trade  into  Greece, 
ancient  villainy  of  the  Chians  the 
»se,  '*  The  Chian  hath  bought  him- 


T. 


''sT  thou,  O  slave-cursed  land  I 
len  the  Chian's  cup  of  guilt 
'ull  to  overflow,  there  came 
justice  in  the  sword  of  flame 
d  with  slaughter  to  its  hilt, 
the  Cappadocian  victor's  hand  ? 

eavens  are  still  and  far  ; 
unheard  of  awful  Jove, 
ghing  of  the  island  slave 
inswered,  when  the  ^ICgean  wave 
Is  of  Mithridates  clove, 
nes  shrivelled  in  the  breath  of 


l>ers  of  Chios  f  hark," 
or  cried,  "  to  Heaven's  decree  I 
your  last  cluster  from  the  vine, 
your  last  cup  of  Chian  wine  ; 
f  your  slaves,  your  doom  shall 

n  mines  by  Phasis  rolling  dark." 

rose  the  long  lament 
e  hoar  sea-god's  dusky  caves  : 
riestess  rent  her  hair  and  cried, 
!  woe  !    The  gods  are  sleepless- 
l!" 

ined  and  scourged,  the  slaves  of 
es, 
)f  Chios  into  exile  went. 

gods  at  last  pay  well," 
a  sang  her  taunting  song, 
fisher  in  his  net  is  cauglit, 
hian  hath  his  master  bouc^ht ; " 
from  isle,  with  laughter  long, 
id  sped  the  mocking  parable. 

Dore  the  slow,  dumb  years 
eir  avenging  cycle  round, 
nore  than  Hellas  taught  of  old, 
iser  lesson  shall  be  told. 


Of  slaves  uprising,  freedom-crowned, 
To  break,  not  wield,  the  scourge  w^et  with 
their  blood  and  tears. 


AT   PORT   ROYAL 

In  November,  1861,  a  Union  force  under 
Commodore  Dupont  and  General  Sherman  cap- 
tured Port  Royal,  and  from  this  point  as  a 
basis  of  operations  the  neighboring  islands  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Savannah  were  taken 
pomession  of.  The  early  occupation  of  this 
district,  where  the  negro  population  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  white,  gave  an  opportunity 
which  was  at  once  seized  upon,  of  practically 
emancipating  the  slaves  and  of  beginning  that 
work  of  civilization  which  was  accepted  as  the 
grave  responsibility  of  those  who  hisid  labored 
for  freedom. 

The  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land, 

The  ship-lights  on  the  sea  ; 
The  night- wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tybee. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide, 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing  ; 

And  while  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide, 
Our  neg^roes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  his  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song  : 
The  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts 

Among  his  sands  of  wrong  ; 

The  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home-comforts  please  ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset's  fire 

Has  filled  the  west  with  light. 
Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre, 

Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

The  land  is  wild  with  fear  and  hate, 

The  rout  nuis  mad  and  fast  ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate 

The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 
Dark  faces  broad  with  smiles  : 

Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 
That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 
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With  o«r-«trokes  ttming  to  their  song, 
They  weave  in  simple  lays 

The  pathcM  of  rememoerea  wrong, 
The  hope  of  better  days,  — 

The  triumph-note  that  Miriam  sung, 

The  joy  of  uncaged  birds  : 
Softening  with  Afrie's  mellow  tongue 

Their  broken  Saxon  words. 


SONG  OF  THE  NEGRO  BOATMEN 

Oh,  praise  an'  tanks  I     De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free  ; 
An'  niassa  tink  it  day  ob  doom, 

An*  we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Red  Sea  waves 

He  jus*  as  *trong  as  den  ; 
He  say  de  word  :  we  las*  night  slaves  ; 
To-<lHy,  de  Lord's  free  men. 

De  vam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

Xt'e  '11  liab  de  rice  an'  com  ; 
Oh  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

Ole  massa  on  he  trabbels  gone  ; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind  : 
De  Lord*s  brelf  blow  him  furder  on, 

Like  corn-shuck  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  own  de  plough, 

We  own  de  hands  dat  hold  ; 
We  sell  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow, 
But  nebber  chile  be  sold. 

De  vam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

AVe  'II  Imb  de  rice  an'  com  ; 
Oh  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  yon  hear 
l>e  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

W^e  pray  de  I^rd  :  he  gib  us  signs 

Dat  jMinic  <Ihv  we  be  free  ; 
De  nurf-wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

Dt*  wild-4luc*k  to  de  M^a  ; 
We  tink  it  when  de  churcli-l>ell  ring, 

Wc  dn*aiii  it  in  dc  (lr«*ani  ; 
De  ric4*-binl  inrnii  it  when  h<*  sing, 
D<*  etiglf  wlifii  lit*  M'reani. 

Dr  v.iiii  will  j;n»w.  ilo  4'ntton  blow. 

W'v  'II  lial»  «lf  rirr  am'  4M»rn  ; 
Oh  iu'IiImt  ynii  frar.  if  iM*bUT  vou  hear 
l>f  driver  Mow  liis  h«irii  ! 

Wo  know  ill*  proiiii««i'  iii'bl>«*r  fail, 
An   iK'bU'i  lir  de  word  ; 


So,  like  de  'poatles  in  de  kil. 

We  waited  for  de  Lord  : 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door, 

An'  trow  away  de  kev  ; 
He  tink  we  lub  him  so  before. 
We  lub  him  better  free. 

De  vam  will  grow,  de  catton  blov, 

lie  '11  gib  de  rice  an*  com  ; 
Oh  neblier  you  fear,  if  nebber  yoeh 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 


So  sing  our  dusky  gondoliers  ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tears, 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 

We  dare  not  share  the  negro's  tmst. 

Nor  yet  his  hope  denv  ; 
We  only  know  tliat  itoi  is  just. 

And  every  wrong  shall  die. 

Rude  seems  the  son?  ;  each  swarthy  bc^ 
Flame-lighted,  ruder  still : 


We  sUrt  to  think  that  hapl 
Must  shape  our  good  or  ill  ; 


That  laws  of  changeless  justice  biad 
Opprt*ssor  with  oppressed  ; 

And,  done  as  sin  and  suffering  joii 
We  march  to  Fate  abreast. 


Sing  on,  poor  hearts  !  your  chant 
( )ur  sign  of  blight  or  l»loom. 

The  Vala-soug  of  Liberty, 
Or  death-rune  of  our  doom  I 


•kailK 


ASTR.€:A   AT   THE   CAPITOL- 

ABOMTIOX    OF    SLAVKRY     IN      THE    C- 
TKICT    OF    C(>LrMBI.\.    1 862 


[The  n*f tTHDoe  in  th«*  f oarlh  staasa  n  to-' 
RfiilH*n  (^miMlall  of  WanhioKto*.  who.  ia  1 
wan  am^t«*<l  anti  i*<>iifiB4Hl  in  th«  <Jd  rtt^ 
until  hill  health  wtui  dmtrttyrd.      Hi«rrii 
in  li'iiilint;   to  a  bnifhcr   ph\MrtaB   Whttc:- 
|Mniphli-t  ./iiAfif*  ami  A*r/*rt/if ar<^.  ^ 

Whkn  Hrst  I  HAW  our  banner  wate 
AlMivt*  the  nation' A  (HHincil-hall. 
I  hninl  U'lioath  it*  marblt-  wall 

Tlic  chinking  frtters  «»f  the  sla^r  ? 
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narket-place  I  stood, 
the  Christian  mother  sold, 
hood  with  its  locks  of  gold, 
ad  fair  with  Saxon  blood. 

^es,  I  held  my  breath, 

thering  down  the  wrath  and 

e 

ny  Northern  blood  aflame, 

,  —  where  to  speak  was  death. 

'loomed  the  prison-cell 
isted  one  in  slow  decline 
ug  simple  words  of  mine, 
freedom  all  too  well. 

t  floated  from  the  dome 
nenace  in  the  morning  air  ; 
perilled  stranger  wh^^ 
broker  made  his  home. 

as  virtue  :  Gown  and  Sword 
their  threefold  sanction  gave, 
e  quarry  of  tbe  slave 
ug  with  our  symbol-bird. 

essor's  side  was  power  ; 
knew  that  every  wrong, 
old,' however  strong, 
[rod's  avenging  hour. 

truth  would  crush  the  lie,  — 
some  time,  the  end  would  be  ; 
;ly  dared  I  hope  to  see 
L  with  my  mortal  eye. 

ee  it !     In  the  sun 
^  floats  from  yonder  dome, 
e  nation's  hearth  and  home 
long  delayed  is  done. 

oped,  in  calm  of  prayer, 
ige  of  deliverance  comes, 
led  by  roll  of  drums 
'  battle-troubled  air ! 

s  that  madden  and  appall, 
that   Bethlehem's   shepherds 
! 

of  David  melting  through 
agonies  of  Saul  ! 

oped  ;  but  what  are  we  ? 
r  broken  dreams  and  plans 


God  lays,  with  wiser  hand  than  man's, 
The  comer-stones  of  liberty. 

I  cavil  not  with  Him  :  the  voice 
That  freedom's  blessed  gospel  tells 
Is  sweet  to  me  as  silver  bells. 

Rejoicing !  yea,  I  will  rejoice  ! 

Dear  friends  still  toiling  in  the  sun  ; 
Ye  dearer  ones  who,  gone  before. 
Are  watching  from  the  eternal  shore 

The  slow  work  by  your  hands  begun, 

Rejoice  with  me  !     The  chastening  rod 
Blossoms  with  love  ;  tlie  furnace  heat 
Grows  cool  beneath  His  blessed  feet 

Whose  form  is  as  the  Son  of  God  I 

Rejoice  I     Our  Marah's  bitter  springs 
Are  sweetened  ;  on  our  ground  of  grief 
Rise  day  by  day  in  strong  relief 

The  prophecies  of  better  things. 

Rejoice  in  hope  I     The  day  and  night 
Are  one  with  God,  and  one  with  them 
Who  see  by  faith  the  cloudy  hem 

Of  Judgment  fringed  with  Mercy's  light  I 
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The  flags  of  war  like  storm-birds  fly, 

The  charg^g  trumpets  blow  ; 
Tet  rolls  no  thunder  m  the  sky. 

No  earthquake  strives  below. 

And,  calm  and  patient,  Nature  keeps 

Her  ancient  promise  well. 
Though  o'er    her    bloom    and    greenness 
sweeps 

The  battle's  breath  of*  hell. 

And  still  she  walks  in  golden  hours 
Through  harvest-happy  farms, 

And  still  she  wears  her  fruits  and  flowers 
Like  jewels  on  her  arms. 

What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain. 

This  joy  of  eve  and  mom. 
The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  grain 

And  yellow  locks  of  corn  ? 

Ah  !  eyes  may  well  be  full  of  tears, 
And  hearts  with  bate  are  hot ; 
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But  even-paced  come  round  tke  yeftrt, 
And  Nature  changes  not. 

She  meets  with  smiles  our  bitter  grief, 
With  songs  our  groans  of  pain  ; 

She  mocks  with  tint  of  flower  and  leaf 
The  war-field's  crimson  stain. 

Still,  in  the  cannon's  pause,  we  hear 
Her  sweet  thauksgiving-psalui  ; 

Too  near  to  (lod  for  doubt  or  fear, 
She  shares  the  eternal  calm. 

She  knows  the  seed  lies  safe  below 
The  tires  that  blast  and  bum  ; 

For  all  the  tears  of  blood  we  sow 
She  waits  the  rich  return. 

She  sees  with  clearer  eve  than  ours 
The  good  of  suffering  bom,  — 

The  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers, 
And  ripen  like  her  com. 

Oh,  give  to  us,  in  times  like  these. 

The  vision  of  her  eyes  ; 
And  make  her  fields  and  fruited  trees 

Our  golden  prophecies  f 

Oh,  give  to  us  her  finer  car  ! 

Abo%'e  this  stormv  din. 
We  too  would  hear  the  bells  of  cheer 

Ring  peace  and  freedom  in. 


HYMN 

SUNG   AT  CHRISTMAS   BY   THE  SCHOLARS 
OF    ST.    HELK.\a\s    island.   S.   C. 

[Written  at  th<»  it>qu«*iit  of  the  teacher,  Mim 
Charlotte*  Forten.  now  Mrs.  Grimk^.J 

Oh,  nitne  in  all  tlie  world  before 

WiTP  ever  glad  as  we  ! 
We  *n'  free  on  Caroliiui*«  nhore, 

We  *n*  all  at  home  and  free. 

Thou  Friend  niid  Hel|>er  of  the  poor, 

Wh<i  HuffenMl  for  our  sake, 
To  o|M*ii  every  priMUi  <i«H>r, 

Ami  everv  v«»ke  to  bn>ak  ! 

•      * 

B«*ii(l  low  T)iy  pitxin^  fa<*e  and  mild, 
.VikI  help  ii.H  Hiii^  and  pray  ; 

Tlie  IihihI  that  hIe<iM*d  tlie  little  child. 
Upon  our  fon*heads  lay. 


We  hear  no  more  the  driver^s  hon^ 

No  more  the  whip  we  fear, 
This  holy  day  that  saw  Thee  bom 

Was  never  half  so  dear. 

The  very  oaks  are  greener  clad, 
The  waters  brighter  smile  ; 

Oh,  never  shone  a  day  so  rlad 
On  sweet  St.  Helen's  Isle. 

We  praise  Thee  in  our  songs  io^y. 

To  Thee  in  prayer  we  eiul. 
Make  swift  the  feet  and  straight  tht  «aj 

Of  freedom  unto  all. 

Come  once  again,  O  bleased  Lofd  ! 

Come  walking  on  the  sea  I 
And  let  the  mainlands  hear  the  wotd 

That  se^  the  island  free  I 


THE    PROCLAMATION 

President  Lincoln*s  proclamatina  of  < 
pation  was  umied  Jannary  1,  lI^tfiL 

Saint  Patrick,  slave  to  Mileho  d  tkf 

herds 
Of  Ballvmena,  wakened  wilh  these  «oi^  • 

••  Ari!«e,  and  flee 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage,  and  be  fnt  1  * 


Glad  as  a  soul  in  pain,  who  bean  fi» 

heaven 
The  angels  sineing  of  his  sins  forgivft^ 

And,  wondering,  sees 
His  prison  o|)ening  to  their  golden  ktp* 

He  rose  a  man  who  laid  him  down  a  ds^ 
Shook  from  his  locks  the  ashes  of  the  gf***> 

And  outward  trod 
Into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God. 

He  cast  the  symliols  of  his  shame  <^^./^^ 
And,  passing  where  the   sleeping  Mikw 

Uy. 
Tliough  back  ami  limb 
Smarteil  with  wn>ng,  h«*  prayed,  *•  d^  P^ 

don  him  !  ** 

So   went   he   forth  ;    but  in  (ttid**  V9^  ^ 

came 
To  light  on  rilline*H  hilU  a  holv  flaV* 

.Vnd,  tlyin^.  )^ve 
The  hiiid  a  saint  that  lust  him  as  s»ls«'c 
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A  millions,  patiently  and  dumb 

br  (jod,  your  hour  at  last  has 

ne, 

reedom*s  song 

e  long  silence  of  your  night  of 

.ng  I 

flee  f  shake  ofif  the  vile  restraint 
but,  like  Ballymena's  saint, 
ppressor  spare, 
on  bis  bead  the  coals  of  prayer. 

ike  him  I  like  bim  return  again, 

le  land  whereon  in  bitter  pain 

led  at  first, 

with  freedom  what  your  slavery 

ied, 

:niversary  poem 

fore  the  Alumni  of  the  Friends* 
sting  School,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
,  R.  I.,  loth  Gth  mo.,  18(W. 

3,  dear  friends,  you  meet  beneath 
nded  sky  : 

;e  sword  has  found  its  sheatli, 
e  sweet  spring  airs  the  breath 
ir  floats  by. 

.e  springs  not  from  the  g^und, 

»ain  from  chance  ; 

a1  order  circles  round, 

and  storm  find  mete  and  bound 

oTidence. 

3ur  feet  the  flowery  ways 

ace  have  trod, 

ith  creed  and  garb  and  phrase  : 

path  in  earlier  days 

ip  to  Grod. 

ly  truths,  once  purchased  dear, 
nade  our  own  ; 
;he  world  has  smiled  to  hear 
of  full  com  in  the  ear 
hers  sown  ; 

stir  the  martyr  fires 
ng  ago, 

our  satisfied  desires 
g^d  mantles  that  our  sires 

dropped  below. 


But  now  the  cross  our  worthies  bore 

On  us  is  laid  ; 
Profession's  quiet  sleep  is  o'er, 
And  in  the  scale  of  truth  once  more 

Our  faith  is  weighed. 

The  cry  of  innocent  blood  at  last 

Is  calling  down 
An  answer  in  the  whirlwind-blast, 
The  thunder  and  the  shadow  cast 

From  Heaven's  dark  frown. 

The  land  is  red  with  judgments.     Who 

Stands  guiltless  forth  ? 
Have  we  been  faithful  as  we  knew, 
To  Grod  and  to  our  brother  true, 

To  Heaven  and  Earth  ? 

How  faint,  through  din  of  merchandise 

And  count  of  gain. 
Have  seemed  to  us  the  captive's  cries  I 
How  far  away  the  tears  and  sighs 

Of  souls  in  pain  ! 

This  day  the  fearful  reckoning  comes 

To  each  and  all ; 
We  hear  amidst  our  peaceful  homes 
The  summons  of  the  conscript  drums, 

The  bugle's  call. 

Our  path  is  plain  ;  the  war-net  draws 

Round  us  in  vain. 
While,  faithful  to  the  Higher  Cause, 
We  keep  our  fealty  to  the  laws 

Through  patient  pain. 

The  levelled  gun,  the  battle-brand, 

We  may  not  take  : 
But,  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land 

For  conscience'  sake. 

Wliy  ask  for  ease  where  all  is  pain  ? 

Shall  we  alone 
Be  left  to  add  our  gain  to  g^in. 
When  over  Armageddon's  plain 

The  trump  is  blown  ? 

To  suffer  well  is  well  to  serve ; 

Safe  in  our  Lord 
The  rigid  lines  of  law  shall  curve 
To  spare  us  ;  from  our  heads  shall  swerve 

Its  smiting  sword. 
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And  light  is  mingled  with  the  gloom. 

And  joy  witB  jjief  ; 
DiTinest  compenaatioiis  coinet 
Through  thonu  of  judgment  mercies  bloom 

In  sweet  relief. 

llianks  for  our  pri%'ilege  to  bless, 

B^'  Mrord  and  deed. 
The  widow  in  her  keen  distreiw, 
The  childleMs  and  the  fatherless, 

The  hearU  that  bleed  1 

Fcr  fields  of  duty,  opening  wide. 

Where  all  our  powers 
Are  tasked  the  eager  steps  to  guide 
Of  millions  on  a  path  untried  : 

The  slave  is  ours  I 

Ours  bv  traditions  dear  and  old, 

\\  hich  uuike  the  race 
Our  wards  to  cherish  and  uphold. 
And  cast  their  fretnlom  in  tne  mould 

Of  Christian  grace. 

And  we  may  tread  the  sick-bed  floors 

Where  strong  ni«*n  pine. 
And,  down  tht*  groanine  mrridom. 
Pour  freely  fnmi  uur  liberal  stores 

The  oil  and  wine. 

Who  murmurs  tliat  in  these  dark  davs 

1 1  is  lot  is  c:iAt  ? 
God*»  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  wImt^'ou  His  gates  of  praise 

Shall  riM*  at  lust. 

Turn  and  o*erturn,  ()  oiit?»tretclHMl  Hand  ! 

Nor  stint,  nor  .^tny  ; 
Tho  y«»ars  hnve  never  dr«>pped  their  sand 
On  mortal  is!»iie  vast  and  grand 

As  ours  toHlav. 

Already,  on  the  Mible  ground 

Of  nmn\  df^|mir 
la  FmHloin*!!  ^Ioriiiu<«  pictim*  found. 
With  all  itK  dui«ky  hands  uobound 

UpraLietl  in  prayer. 

Oh,  small  shall  seem  all  sacrifice 

And  |Niin  niu\  Itms, 
When  (iimI  Ahall  wi|)e  the  weeping  <*yes. 
For  suffering  jjive  the  vielor\  prize. 

The  on>wu  for  croM  ! 


BARBARA   FRIET< 


Thin  poem  wan  writii>D  in 
to  the  aeeouat  of  the  ineident  m 
renpectable  and  t  nut  worthy  ao 
since  beeu  th«  subj«*ct  of  a  goot 
fiictinif  testimony,  and  the  stor^ 
iDconvt't  in  some  of  itii  details, 
by  all  that  Barbara  Frietehie  wa 
a  worthy  und  highly  cateriurd 
inteimely  loyal  and  a  hater  of  t) 
hellion.  huldinf(   her   l^nion   fla 
ke«*pin);  it  « ith  her  Bible ;  that 
federate*  halted  b<*fore  her  booai 
her  doftryarti.  she  denounced  thr 
laii)n"M;**<  ahuok  her  eane  in    lb 
dn>v«  them  out ;  and  when  (feor 
titMipH  followed  (duae  unm  Jai>kjM. 
h<*r  fia^  and  cheennl  tnero.     it 
Mhv  Quantrvll.  a  bravi*  and   h»} 
(»ther  |Mirt  of   thv  city,  did   war 
Rii;lit  of  the  ('onfe«li*ratea.     It  ia 
then*  baa  been  a  blendinic  of  tha 

I'p  from  the  meadows  rit*h  wi 
Clear  in  the  coul  September  n 

The  clustered  spires  of  Fredei 
(ireen- walled  by  the  hills  of  3 

Hound  al>out  them  orehanlA  s 
Apple  and  |»eaeh  tn^e  fruited 

Fair  as  the  ganlen  of  the  Lot^ 

.   To  the  eves  of  the  famished  r 

I 

I  On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the 
When    l^***  marched   over   tl 

wall  ; 

I 

Over  the  nuMintains  winding  i 
HorNe  and  f(Mit.  into  Kredene 

Korty  tlag«i  with  tht*ir  silver  at 
I   Forty  flags  with  their  crimsoi: 

FIap|mhI  in  the  morning  wiml 
Of  noon  ItHfked  down,  and  saa 

rp  r«MM*  old  liarliara  Frietrhii 
liowinl  with  her  founc«irr  vra 

• 

Bnivrnt  of  all  in  Fre<lerirk  t*» 
She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  I 
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kttio  window  the  staff  she  set, 
r  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
ill  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

lis  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
iced  ;  the  old  flag  met  hus  sight. 

" —  the  dust-brown  ranks   stood 

ast. 

"  —  out  blazed  the  rifle>blast. 

red  the  window,  pane  and  sash  ; 
the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

IS  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 

led  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
K)k  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
re  your  country's  flag,    she  said. 

of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
e  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

ler  nature  within  him  stirred 
&t  that  woman's  deed  and  word  ; 


ihes  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
dog  !    March  on  7"  he  said. 


long  througli  Frederick  street 
I  the  tread  of  marching  feet : 

long  that  free  flag  tost 
Q  heads  of  the  rebel  host 

torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
oyal  winds  that  loved  it  well  ; 

ough  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
ver  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

>  her  !  and  let  a  tear 

'  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

irbara  Frietchie's  grave, 
Freedom  and  Union,  wave  ! 


Peace  an.d  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  I 


WHAT   THE   BIRDS   SAID 

The  birds  against  the  April  wind 

Flew  northward,  singing  as  they  flew  ; 

They  sang,  **  The  land  we  leave  behind 
naa  swords  for  corn-blades,  blood  for 
dew." 

''  O  wild-birds,  flying  from  the  South, 
What  saw  and  heard  ye,  gazing  down  ?  " 

"  We  saw  the  mortar's  upturned  mouth. 
The  sickened  camp,  the  blazing  town  I 

''  Beneath  the  bivouac's  starry  lamps. 
We  saw  your  march-worn  children  die  ; 

In  shrouds  of  moss,  in  cypress  swamps. 
We  saw  your  dead  uncofiBned  lie. 

"  We  heard  the  starving  prisoner's  sighs 
And  saw,  from  line  and  trench,  year 
sons 

Follow  our  flight  with  home-sick  eyes 
Beyond  the  battery's  smoking  g^ins." 

"  And  heard  and  saw  ye  only  wrong 

And   pain,"   I    cried,    **0    wing -worn 
flocks  ? " 
"We  heard,"  they  sang,  " the freedman's 
song, 
The  crash  of  Slavery's  broken  locks  1 

"  We  saw  from  new,  uprising  States 
The  treason-nursing  mischief  spurned* 

As,  crowding  Freedom's  ample  g^tes. 
The  long-estranged  and  lost  returned. 

"  O'er  duskv  faces,  seamed  and  old* 
And  hands  horn-hard  with  unpaid  toil. 

With  hope  in  every  rustling  fold. 
We  saw  your  star-dropt  flag  uncoil. 

"And  struggling  up    through  sounds  ao« 
cursed, 
A  grateful  murmur  clomb  the  air  ; 
A  whisper  scarcely  heard  at  flrst, 

It    filled    the    listening    heavens    with 
prayer. 
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**  And  sweet  and  far,  sls  from  a  star, 
Replied  a  voice  which  shall  not  cease. 

Till,  drowning  all  the  noise  of  war. 
It  sings  the  blessed  song  of  peace  I " 

80  to  me,  in  a  doubtful  day 

Of  chill  and  hIowIv  greening  spring, 
Low  stooping  from  the  cloudy  gray, 

The  wud-birds  sang  or  seemed  to  sing. 

They  yanished  in  the  misty  air, 

Tne  song  went  with  them  in  their  flight ; 
But  lo  !  they  left  the  sunset  fair. 

And  in  the  e%*cning  there  was  light. 

THE   MANTLE   OF   ST.  JOH^ 
DE    .MATHA 

A   LEGEND  OF   ''THE    RED,   WHITE,    AND 
RLIE,*'   A.   D.    1154-1864 

A  8TRONO  and  mighty  Angel, 

Calm,  terrible,  and  bright, 
The  cross  in  blended  re<l  and  bine 

Upon  his  mantle  white  I 

Two  captives  by  him  kneeling. 

Each  on  his  broken  chain. 
Sang  praise  to  God  who  raiseth 

I^  dttsd  to  life  again  f 

Dropping  his  cross-wrought  mantle, 
'*  Wear  this,'*  the  Angel  said  ; 

**  Take  thou,  ()  Freedom^i  priest,  its  sign,  — 
The  white,  the  blue,  and  red." 

Then  rose  up  John  de  Matha 

In  the  strength  the  Ix)nl  Christ  gave. 
And  begge<l  through  all  the  land  of  France 

The  ransom  of  the  slave. 

The  gates  of  tower  and  castle 

Before  him  open  Hew, 
The  dmwbridgv*  at  bin  coming  fell. 

The  d<M>r-boU  luu'kward  drew. 

For  all  men  owiM'd  his  errand, 

And  |mid  his  rij^litftiuii  tax  ; 
And  till*  lieart.s  of  lonl  :in<l  |M*asant 

Were  in  h'\>  hands  as  wax. 

At  last,  oiitlMMind  fr«>ni  TitniM, 

II IN  liark  her  anchor  w«M)>;hed, 
Frviirlitfd  with  sfven-st'on*  Christian  sonls 

Whuite  raiiMoni  he  had  |Mud. 


But,  torn  by  Paynim  hatred. 

Her  sails  in  tatters  bung ; 
And  on  the  wild  waves,  rudderloa, 

A  shattered  hulk  she  swnng 

**  God  save  us  I  **  cried  the  emptaiB, 
*'  For  nauf^t  can  man  avail ; 

Oh,  woe  betide  the  ship  that  lacks 
Her  rudder  and  her  sail  I 

"  Behind  us  are  the  Moormen  ; 

At  sea  we  sink  or  strand  : 
There 's  death  upon  the  water, 

There 's  death  upon  the  land  I  ** 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha  : 

"  Goa*s  errands  never  fail ! 
Take  thou  the  mantle  which  I  wear. 

And  make  of  it  a  sail." 

They  raised  the  cross-wroogfat  maatlt 
Tne  blue,  the  white,  the  red  ; 

And  straight  before  the  wind  off-«baft 
The  ship  of  Freedom  sped. 

'^  God  help  us  f '*  cried  the 

**  For  vain  is  mortal  skill : 
The  goixX  ship  on  a  stormy 

Is  drifting  at  its  will.  *' 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha: 

"  Mv  mariners,  never  fear! 
The    Lord   whose    breath   has   ftUsd  hv 
sail 

May  well  our  vessel  steer  I  ** 

So  on  through  storm  and  darknetf 
They  drove  for  weary  hours  ; 

And  lo  !  the  third  nay  morning 
On  Ostia*s  friendly  towers. 

And  on  the  walls  the  watchers 

The  ship  of  mercy  knew,-— 
They  knew  far  off  its  holv  cross. 

The  re<l,  the  white,  and  blue. 

And  the  Wlls  in  all  the  steeples 

Ran^  out  in  (^lad  aivonl, 
Tu  wclrotne  lioiiif  to  ClifiMian  soil 

Tlie  ninH<»iniMi  (»f  the  Ix>rd. 

So  runs  tiie  an<'ient  1egt*nd 

Hv  liani  ami  luiintor  told  ; 
And  lo  !  tlir  cyrle  mundA  ag^un, 

The  new  is  as  the  uld  I 
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ider  foully  broken, 
ails  by  traitors  torn, 
ntry  on  a  midnight  sea 
ting  for  the  mom. 

ler,  nameless  terror  ; 
d,  the  pirate  foe  ; 
ids  are  black  above  her, 
;a  is  white  below. 

e  of  all  who  suffer, 
read  of  all  who  wrong, 
ts  in  darkness  and  in  storm, 
long,  O  Lord  !  how  long  ? 

mge,  O  my  mariners  I 

all  not  suffer  wreck, 

p  to  God  the  freedman's  prayers 

isiug  from  your  deck. 

)ur  sail  the  banner 
1  God  hath  blest  anew, 
itle  that  De  Matha  wore, 
ed,  the  white,  the  blue  ? 

are  all  of  heaven,  — 
ed  of  sunset's  dye, 
teness  of  the  moon-lit  cloud, 
hie  of  morning's  sky. 

eerily,  then,  O  mariners, 
ftylight  and  for  land  ; 
ftth  of  Grod  is  in  your  sail, 
rudder  is  His  hand. 

sail  on,  deep-freighted 
blessings  and  with  hopes  ; 
its  of  old  with  shadowy  hands 
ulling  at  your  ropes. 

ye  holy  martyrs 
;  the  palm  and  crown  ; 
re  unborn  ages  send 
benedictions  down. 

art  from  John  de  Matha!  — 
errands  never  fail  ! 
n  through  storm  and  darkness, 
bunder  and  the  hail  ! 

!     The  morning  cometh, 
ort  ye  yet  shall  win  ; 
the  bells  of  God  shall  ring 
^ood  ship  bravely  in  ! 


LAUS    DEO! 

On  hearing  the  belU  ring  on  the  passage  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  aboliahii^  slav- 
ery. The  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
January  31,  18d5.  The  ratification  by  the  re- 
quisite number  of  States  was  announced  Decem- 
ber 18f  1865.  [The  suggestion  came  to  the  poet 
as  he  sat  in  the  Friends^  Meeting-house  in  Amea- 
bury,  where  he  was  present  at  the  regular  Fifth* 
day  meeting.  All  sat  in  silence,  bnt  on  his 
return  to  his  home,  he  recited  a  portion  of  the 
poem,  not  yet  committed  to  paper,  to  his  house- 
mates in  the  garden  room.  '*  it  wrote  itself,  or 
rather  sang  itself,  while  the  bells  rang/'  he 
wrote  to  Lncy  Larcom.] 

It  is  done  I 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel  I 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  I 

Ring,  O  bells  ! 
Every  stroke  exulting  tells 

Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 
Ring  for  every  listening  ear 

Of  Eternity  and  Time  I 

Let  us  kneel  : 
God's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal. 

And  this  spot  is  holy  nound. 
Lord,  forgive  us  !     n  hat  are  we. 
That  our  eyes  this  glor}'  see. 

That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound  ! 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad  ; 
In  the  earthquake  He  has  spoken  ; 

He  has  smitten  with  His  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  f 

Loud  and  long 
Lift  the  old  exulting  song  ; 
Sine  with  Miriam  by  the  sea, 
He  has  cast  the  mighty  down  ; 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown  ; 
"  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  !  " 

Did  we  dare, 
In  our  agony  of  prayer. 
Ask  for  more  than  He  lias  done  ? 
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When  ¥rafl  e%*er  His  right  hand 
Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun  ? 

How  they  |>ale. 
Ancient  myth  and  soug  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  cUiys, 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  nuin  is  praise  I 

Blotted  out ! 

AH  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin  ; 

Freer  breathe  the  universe 

As  it  rolls  its  heavv  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  1 

It  is  done  I 
In  the  circuit  of  tlie  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thcrt*of  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice. 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice, 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  1 

Ring  and  swing. 
Bells  of  juy  !     On  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  I 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  imtions  that  He  reigns. 

Who  alone  is  Lonl  and  (lod  I 


FOR 


HYMN 

THK    CFl-KBRATIOX   OF   EMANCIPA- 
TION   AT    NKWHIRYPORT 


SiYT  unto  US  who  did  but  seek 

'Ilie  wonl  that  bunuHl  within  to  speak. 

Not  unto  us  this  day  Ix^long 

'riie  triumph  and  exultant  song. 

l*pon  us  fell  in  early  youth 
Th«*  bunliMi  of  iinwt'It>oine  truth. 
And  left  UH,  w«Mik  nnd  frail  and  few, 
Tht'  I'i'iiHorV  luiiiiftil  work  to  do. 

'rhfurffnrth  onr  lif«*  a  fiyht  iM'cume. 
Vh*'  :iir  wv  lin'atli<'«l  uho  hot  with  bhiine  ; 
For  in>t  with  ;jaiii;«M|  :iiii|  M>f trued  tt»n«* 
Wi*  iiuulc  thi'  Im>iii1iii:iii\  niuv  our  own. 

W«»  Imipv,  :is  Fn*<Mioin\  hii|N*  fm-loru, 
TIm*  pri\atr  Univ,  the  public  »coru  ; 


Yet  held  throogfa  all  the  pallM  w«  trod 
Oar  faith  in  man  and  trail  in  God. 

We  prayed  and  hoped  ;  bot  still*  witk 
The  coming  of  the  sword  we  saw  ; 
We  heard  the  nearing  steps  of  doom, 
We  saw  the  shade  of  things  to  come. 

In  g^ef  which  they  alone  can  feel 
Who  from  a  mother's  wrong  appeal. 
With  blended  lines  of  fear  and  hope 
We  cast  our  country's  horoscope. 

For  still  within  her  house  of  life 
We  marked  the  lurid  sign  of  strife. 
And,  poisoning  and  imbittering  all. 
We  saw  the  star  of  Wormwood  fall. 


Deep  as  our  love  for  her  became 
Our  liate  of  all  that  wrought  her  shme. 
And  if,  then^by,  with  tongue  and  pea 
We  erred,  —  we  were  but  mortal  meai 

We  ho|>ed  for  peace  ;  our  eyea  survey 
The  blood-ri'd  dawn  of  Freedonrs  dat : 
W  e  prayed  for  love  to  loose  the  chsia ; 
'T  is  shoni  bv  Inttle's  axe  in  tmain  ! 

Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  leal  of  can 
Has  mi  mil  and  heaved  the  hostile  towen ; 
Not  by  our  hands  is  tunie<l  the  key 
That  sets  the  sighing  capti%*es  five. 

A  redder  sea  than  Kgypt*s  wave 
Is  piled  an<l  parted  for  the  slave  ; 
\  darker  cloud  moves  on  in  light ; 
A  fiercer  fire  is  guide  by  night  1 

Thepraise,  ( >  Ix>nl !  is  Thine  alooe. 
In  Tnv  <»wn  wav  Thv  work  is  done  I 
Our  |MM>r  giftH  at  Thy  feet  we  cast. 
To  whom  lie  glory,  tlrst  and  last ! 


AFFER  THE  WAR 

THK  PKACK  ArTlMN 

Writt.n  f..r  th..  Vm>'\  (  ountv   A^rn^"**^ 
Ft^tival.  !**«».'». 

Thank  <J<»«1  for  nM,  whrrr  D«»oe  dk***** 
AikI  iioim^  call  ni:ik«*  sfraid  : 

For  l*«'ji«'i'  tliut  !«it?»  an  I*lrnt\**  fC^^ 
Beneath  the  homestead  sbadi*  * 
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)   and   gun,   the   sword's   red 

»rge, 

ras  broken  chains, 

hem  at  the  blacksmith's  forge 

rhshares  for  our  plains. 

ieforth  our  hills  of  snow, 
es  where  cotton  flowers  ; 
s  that  flow,  all  winds  that  blow, 
edom's  motive>powers. 

1  to  Labor's  chivalry 
btly  honors  paid  ; 
than  the  sword's  shall  be 
lie's  accolade. 

n  altar  to  the  Lord, 
:ul  hearts  of  ours  ! 
it  of  the  greenest  sward 
*r  drank  the  showers. 

i  bloom  of  gardens  there, 
re  the  orchard  fruits  ; 
en  grain  from  sun  and  air, 
rth  her  goodly  roots. 

>ur  banners  droop  and  flow, 
■s  uprise  and  fall  ; 
:  martyrs,  sad  and  slow, 
ing  breezes  call. 

es  let  hands  of  horn  and  tan 
gh-shod  feet  applaud, 
to  make  the  slave  a  man, 
c  with  toil  reward. 

:he  common  heart  keep  time 
an  anthem  sung 
welled  on  poet's  rhyme, 
led  on  singer's  tongue. 

ir  burden  and  relief, 
i  and  long  annoy  ; 
n  of  6uT  mighty  grief 
exceeding  joy  I 

praise  to  Him  who  filled 
vests  sown  in  ti^ars, 
each  field  a  double  yield 
our  battle-years ! 

faith  that  trusts  the  end 
h  the  good  begun, 
s  the  power  of  Love  to  blend 
rts  of  men  as  one  I 


TO     THE   THIRTY-NINTH    CON- 
GRESS 

The  thirty-ninth  congress  was  that  whioE 
met  in  18(55,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it 
was  charged  with  the  g^at  question  of  recon- 
struction ;  the  uppermost  subject  in  men!k 
minds  was  the  standing  of  those  who  had  nh 
cently  been  in  arms  against  the  Union  and 
their  relations  to  the  freedmen. 

O  PEOPLE-CHOSEN  !  are  ye  not  '^' 

Likewise  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
To  do  His  will  and  speak  His  word  ?  > 

From  the  loud  thunder-storm  of  war       tlT 
Not  man  alone  hath  called  ye  forth, 
But  He,  the  God  of  all  the  earth  I 

The  torch  of  vengeance  in  your  hands 
He  quenches  ;  unto  Him  belongs 
The  solemn  recompense  of  wrongs. 

Enough  of  blood  the  land  has  seen. 
And  not  by  cell  or  gallows-stair 
Shall  ye  the  way  of  God  prepare. 

Say  to  the  pardon-seekers  :  Keep 

Your  manhood,  bend  no  suppliant  knees, 
Nor  palter  with  unworthy  pleas. 

Above  your  voices  sounds  the  wail 
Of  starving  men  ;  we  shut  in  vain 
Our  eyes  to  Pillow's  ghastly  stain. 

What  words  can  drown  that  bitter  cry  ? 
What  tears  wash  out  the  stain  of  death  ? 
What  oaths  confirm  your  broken  faith  ? 

From  you  alone  the  guaranty 

Of  union,  freedom,  peace,  we  claim  ; 
We  urge  no  conqueror's  terms  of  shame. 

Alas  !  no  victor's  pride  is  ours  ; 
We  bend  above  our  triumphs  won 
Like  David  o'er  his  rebel  son. 

Be  men,  not  beggars.     Cancel  all 

By  one  brave,  generous  action  ;  trust 
Your  better  instincts,  and  be  just ! 

Make  all  men  peers  before  the  law, 

Take  hands  from  ofF  the  negro's  throaty 
Give  black  and  white  an  equal  vote. 
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Keep  all  your  forfeit  lives  aud  lands. 
But  give  tjbe  couiuion  law's  redress 
To  labor's  utter  uakcdness. 

Revive  the  old  heroic  will  ; 

Be  in  the  right  as  brave  and  strong 
As  ye  have  proved  yourselves  in  wrong. 

Defeat  shall  then  be  victorv, 

Your  loss  the  wealth  of  full  amends, 
And  hate  be  love,  and  foes  be  friends. 

Then  buried  be  the  dreadful  past, 
Its  common  slain  be  mourned,  and  let 
All  memories  soften  to  regret. 

Then  shall  the  Union's  mother-heart 
Her  lost  and  wandering  ones  recall, 
Forgiving  and  restoring  all,  — 

And  Freedom  break  her  marble  trance 
Above  the  Capitolian  dome, 
Stretch    hands,   and    bid    ye    welcome 
home ! 


THE   HIVE   AT   GETTYSBURG 

In  the  old  Hebrew  mjrth  the  lion's  frame, 

So  terrible  alive. 
Bleached  by  the  desert's  sun  and  wind,  be- 
came 

The  wandering  wild  bees'  hive  ; 
And  he  who,  lone  and  naked-handed,  tore 

Those  jaws  of  death  apart. 
In  after  time  drew  forth  their  honeyed  store 

To  strengthen  his  strong  heart. 

Dead  seemed  the  legend  :  but  it  only  slept 

To  wake  U^neath  our  skv  ; 
Just  on  the  spot  whence  ravening  Treason 
crept 

IVack  tn  itH  lair  to  die, 
Bleeding  and  torn  from  Freedom's  moim- 

tuiii  iMMUlds, 

A  fttainiMl  and  Hhiittered  dnim 
Is  now  tho  hivt*  where,  on  their  flowers* 

nmiidH, 
Tlie  wild  Ih'c's  go  and  come. 

Unohall«'ngc<l  l»y  a  ghontly  sentinel. 

They  wander  widi*  :in<l  fur. 
Ahmf;  ^HTU  hillHide^,  howii  with  shot  and 

Through  vales  once  ehoke<l  with  war. 


The  low  reveille  of  their  balUe-dnm 
Disturbs  no  morning  prayer  : 

With  deeper  peace  in  summer  wmh  tl 
hum 
Fills  all  the  drowsy  air. 

And  Samson's  riddle  is  our  own  tcHky, 

Of  sweetness  from  the  strong. 
Of    union,    peace,    and  freedom  phrl 
away 

From  the  rent  jaws  of  wToag. 
From  Treason's  death  we  dnw  a  m 
life. 

As,  from  the  beast  he  slew, 
A  sweetness  sweeter  for  his  Utter  iirifi 

The  old-time  athlete  drew  ! 


HOWARD   AT   ATLANTA  . 

Right  in  the  track  where  SKemai 

Ploughed  his  red  furrow. 
Out  of  the  narrow  cabin. 

Up  from  the  cellar's  borrow. 
Gathered  the  little  black  people. 

With  freedom  newly  dowered. 
Where,  beside  their  Noribem  teatki 

Stood  the  soldier,  Howard. 

He  listened  and  beard  the  childrea 

Of  the  poor  and  loog-enslavcd 
Reading  the  words  of  Jeans, 

Singing  the  songs  of  David. 
Behold  f  —  the  dumb  lips 

The  blind  eyes  seeing  ! 
Bones  of  the  rruphet's  visioo 

Warmed  into  being ! 

Transformed  he  saw  them 

Their  new  life's  portal  I 
Almost  it  seemed  toe  mortal 

Put  on  the  immortaL 
No  more  with  the  beasts  of  bt: 

No  more  with  stone  and  elod. 
But  on>wne<l  with  glorv  and 

In  the  image  of  (tocf ! 

Tht*re  was  tho  human  chattel 

Its  inaiih«MMl  takiiit^  ; 
Th*>n',  ill  «'ai'h  dark,  orunie  ttslL  bw, 

.V  Mini  wa<*  waking  ! 
The  man  «if  many  liattltMi. 

With  tear*  his  eyelids  prrssiwi^. 
Stn*tfhc*i  ovtT  th(M«*  duskv  for^ribr*rfi 

His  om^amied  blcsniug. 
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d  :  "  Who  hears  can  never 
'  or  douht  you  ; 
1 1  tell  the  children 
bh  about  you  ?  " 
round  a  whisper,  a  murmur, 
iswer  devising ; 
e  boy  stood  up  :  **  Greneral, 
we  *re  rising  ! " 

>y  of  Atlanta ! 

I  was  spoken  : 

s  chain  and  the  master's 

*e  broken. 

irse  of  the  races 

th  in  tether : 

rising,  —  all  are  rising, 

ek  and  white  together  ! 

len  and  fair  women  ! 
^s  of  hate  and  scorning  : 
lark  faces  only 
ed  to  morning  ?  — 
e  your  sole  avenger, 
ing,  all-redressing ; 
half-way,  and  make  it 
id  blessing ! 


ANCIPATION  GROUP 

nbaU,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  pre- 
;ity  a  duplicate  of  the  Freedraan's 
tne  erected  in  Lincoln  Square, 
The  group,  which  stands  in  Park 
Bents  the  figure  of  a  slave,  from 
the  broken  fetters  have  fallen, 
ratitude  at  the  feet  of  Lincoln. 
Eis  designed  by  Thomas  Ball,  and 
December  9,  1879.  These  verses 
for  the  occasion. 

ly  sacred  effigies 
enown  g^ve  place, 
sedom-loved  !  to  his 
tiand  unchained  a  race. 

worn  frame,  that  rested  not 
a  martyr's  g^ve  ; 
ined  face,  that  none  forgot, 
the  kneeling  slave. 

€  free  !     The  mighty  word 
:e  was  not  his  own  ; 
e  from  the  Highest  stirred 
hiselled  lips  alone. 


The  cloudy  sign,  the  fiery  guide, 

Along  his  pathway  ran, 
And  Nature,  through  his  voice,  denied 

The  ownership  of  man. 

We  rest  in  peace  where  these  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife,  and  pain  ; 
His  was  the  nation's  sacrifice. 

And  ours  the  priceless  gain. 

O  symbol  of  God's  will  on  earth 

As  it  is  done  above  ! 
Bear  witness  to  the  cost  and  worth 

Of  justice  and  of  love. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 

To  coming  ages  long, 
That  truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie, 

And  righteousness  than  wrong. 

THE  JUBILEE  SINGERS 

A  number  of  students  of  Fisk  University, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  officers,  gave 
a  series  of  concerts  in  the  Northern  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  college  on  a 
firmer  financial  foundation.  Their  hynms  and 
songs,  mostly  in  a  minor  key,  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  were  received  as  pe- 
culi|trly  expressive  of  a  race  delivered  from 
bondage. 

Voice  of  a  people  suffering  long. 
The  pathos  of  their  mournful  song. 
The  sorrow  of  their  night  of  wrong  I 

Their  cry  like  that  which  Israel  gave, 
A  prayer  for  one  to  guide  and  save. 
Like  Moses  by  the  Ked  Sea's  wave  ! 

The  stem  accord  her  timbrel  lent 
To  Miriam's  note  of  triumph  sent 
O'er  Egypt's  sunken  armauient ! 

The  tramp  that  startled  camp  and  town. 
And  shook  the  walls  of  slavery  down. 
The  spectral  march  of  old  John  Brown  I 

The  storm  that  swept  through  battle-days, 

The  triumph  after  long  delays. 

The  bondmen  giving  God  the  praise  ! 

Voice  of  a  ransomed  race,  sing  on 
Till  Freedom's  every  right  is  won. 
And  slavery's  every  wrong  undone  ! 
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ANTI-SLAVERY   POEMS 


GARRISON 

The  earliest  poem  in  this  dirisioii  was  my 
▼oathfnl  tribute  to  the  great  reformer  when 
oiniself  a  young  man  he  was  first  soundii^  his 
trumpet  in  Eseex  (^ounty.  I  close  with  the 
▼enes  inscribed  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  earthly 
career,  May  24,  1879.  My  poetical  serrice  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  Uins  almost  synohro- 
Dotts  with  his  life  of  deTotion  to  the  same  cause. 

The  stonii  and  peril  overpast, 

The  hounding  hatred  shamed  and  still, 
Go,  soul  of  f  re^oni !  take  at  last 

The  place  which  thou  aloue  canst  fill. 

Confirm  the  lesson  taught  of  old  — 
Life  saved  for  self  is  lost,  while  they 

Who  lose  it  in  His  service  bold 
The  lease  of  God's  eternal  day. 

Not  for  thyself,  but  for  the  slave 

Thy  words  of  thunder  shook  the  world  ; 

No  selfish  griefs  or  hatred  gave 

The  strenfl^h  wherewith  thy  bolts  were 
hurled. 

From  lips  that  Sinai's  trumpet  blew 
We  beard  a  tender  under  song  ; 

Thy  very  wrath  from  pitv  grew. 

From  love  of  man  thy  hate  of  Irrong. 


Now  past  and  present  are  as  oos ; 

The  life  below  is  life  above  ; 
Thv  mortal  yean  have  bnt  begna 

Thy  immortality  of  love. 

With  somewhat  of  thy  lofty  faith 
We  lay  thy  outworn  garitient  br. 

Give  death  but  what  belongs  to  deatiB 
And  life  the  life  that  cmoooi  die ! 

Not  for  a  soul  like  thine  the  ralm 
Of  selfish  ease  and  joys  of  sense  ; 

But  duty,  more  than  crown  or  palm. 
Its  own  exceeding  recompense. 


Go  up  and  on  !  thy  day  well  di 
Its  morning  promise  well  falflUed, 

Arise  to  triumphs  yet  unwoo. 
To  holier  tasks  that  God  luu 


Go,  leave  liehind  thee  all  that  man 
The  work  below  of  man  for  man 

With  the  white  legions  of  the  stan 
Do  service  such  as  angels  can. 

Wherever  wrong  shall  right  dc«y 
Or  sufTerinj^  spirits  urge  their  f 

Be  thiue  a  voice  to  smite  the  lie, 
A  band  to  set  the  eaplive  frae .' 
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E:  QUAKER  OF  THE  OLDEN 

TIME 


Quaker  of  the  olden  time  ! 
ft  low  calni  and  firm  and  true, 
Mpotted  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 
E~ar  walked  tbe  dark  earth  through. 
^^  ln»t  of  power,  the  love  of  gain^ 
3r*lie  tbouwnd  lures  of  sin 

^«Dd  him,  had  no  power  to  stain 
purity  within. 


that  deep  insight  which  detects 
11  great  things  in  the  small, 
knows  how  each  man*s  life  affects 
spiritual  life  of  all, 
"walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 
>jr  love  and  not  by  law ; 
presence  of  the  wrong  or  right 
e  rather  felt  than  saw. 


^elt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 
nothing  stands  alone, 
■^•^  wbo8o  gives  the  motive,  makes 
^"S  is  brother's  sin  his  own. 
\'^M. ,  panning  not  for  doubtful  choice 
-*  f  evils  great  or  small, 

listened  to  that  inward  voice 
^^"hich  called  away  from  all. 

^fririt  of  that  early  day, 
^^^  pure  and  strong  and  true, 
*    ^ith  us  in  the  narrow  way 
.'-^nr  faithful  fathers  knew. 

^^  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 

TV  cross  of  Truth  to  bear, 
^***1  luve  and  reverent  fear  to  make 
Our  daily  lives  a  prayer  ! 


rl 


DEMOCRACY 


J9  woaM  that  ibmi  thould  do 
•o  to  Uwm.  >-  Matthew  rlL  Vi. 


BtUtt  of  Freedom's  holy  light, 
frftkcr  of  Slavery's  chain  and  rod. 


The  foe  of  all  which  pains  the  siffht. 
Or  wounds  the  generous  ear  ox  Gi>d  I 

Beautiful  yet  thy  temples  rise. 

Though  there  profaning  gifts  are  thrown  ; 
And  fires  unkindled  of  the  skies 

Are  glaring  round  thy  altar-stone. 

Still  sacred,  though  thy  name  be  breathed 
By  those  whose   hearts    thy  truth  de- 
ride ; 
And   garlan<ls,    plucked    from    thee,    are 
wreathed 
Around  the  haughty  brows  of  Pride. 

Oh,  ideal  of  mv  boyhood's  time  ! 

The  faith  in  which  my  father  stood. 
Even  when  the  sons  of  Lust  and  Crime 

Ilad  stained  thy    peaceful  courts   with 
blood! 

Still  to  those  courts  my  footsteps  turn. 
For  through  the  mists  which  darken  there, 

I  see  the  flame  of  F^riHMlom  bum,  — 
The  Kebla  of  the  patriot's  prayer  ! 

The  generous  feeling,  pure  and  warm. 
Which  owns  the  right  of  all  divine  ; 

The  pitying  heart,  the  helping  arm. 
The  prompt  self-sacrifWe,  are  thine. 

Beneath  thy  broad,  impartial  eye. 

How  fade  the  lines  of  i*aste  and  birth  I 

How  equal  in  their  suffering  lie 
The  groaning  multitudes  of  earth  f 

Still  to  a  stricken  brother  tnie. 

Whatever  clime  hath  nurtured  him  ; 

As  stoo[ied  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew 
The  worshippt^r  of  (lerizim. 

By  misery  unrepellcMl.  unawe<l 

By  |H>mp  or  |K>wer,  thou  seest  a  Man 

In  prince  or  {M^usant,  hIavi*  i»r  lord. 
Pale  priest,  or  swarthy  artisan. 


1*1 
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Through    all    disguise,   form,     place,    or 
name, 

Beneath  the  flaunting  rohes  of  sin, 
Through  poverty  and  squalid  shame, 

Thou  lookest  on  the  man  within. 

On  man,  as  man,  retaining  yet, 

Howe'er  debased,  and  soiled,  and  dim, 

The  crown  upon  his  forehead  set. 
The  immortal  gift  of  God  to  him. 

And  there  is  reverence  in  thy  look  ; 

For  that  frail  form  which  mortals  wear 
The  Spirit  of  the  Holiest  took. 

Ana  veiled  His  perfect  brightness  there. 

Not  from  the  shallow  babbling  fount 

Of  vain  philosophy  thou  art ; 
He  who  of  old  on  Syria's  Mount 

Thrilled,  warmed,  by  turns,  the  listen- 
er's heart. 

In  holy  words  which  cannot  die. 

In    thoughts   which    angels    leaned   to 
know. 
Proclaimed  thy  message  from  on  high. 
Thy  mission  to  a  world  of  woe. 

That  voice's  echo  hath  not  died  ! 

Prom  the  blue  lake  of  Galilee, 
And  Tabor's  lonely  mountain-side, 

It  calls  a  struggling  world  to  thee. 

Thy  name  and  watchword  o'er  this  land 
I  hear  in  every  breeze  that  stirs. 

And  roimd  a  thousand  altars  stand 
Thy  baude<l  party  worshippers. 

Not  to  these  altani  of  a  dav, 

At  party's  call,  my  gift  \  bring  ; 

But  ou  thv  olden  shrine  I  lav 
A  freeman's  dearest  ofTeriug  : 

The  voicelcHH  utterance  of  his  will,  — 
His  ple<lf^  t(»  KriHHlom  and  to  Truth, 

That  niRiilHMMrH  heart  n*meuiU.*rs  still 
The  hoiiiagv  of  his  generous  youth. 


TMi:  (; ALLOWS 

Written  on  r»*;Mliii^  }»iiii)p)ilftii  puhlmhHd  by 
elriifviii**!!  i«i;]iiif*t  t)i*>  iiUilitiuu  ijf  the  giilluwK. 
fOri^iii.ill}  riititl««<i  Linr^.j 


The  suns  of  eighteen  centnriea  \mw9 

Sinoe  the  Reaeemer  walked  with  num,  and 
made 
The  fisher's  boat,  the  cavern's  floor  of  stone, 
And  mountain  moss,  a  pillow  for  His 
head  ; 
And  He,  who  wandered  with  the  pe««al 
Jew, 
And  broke  with  pubUcans  the  braMl  ol 

shame. 
And  drank  with  blessings,  in  Ilia  Father*! 
name. 
The  water  which  Samaria's  outcmst  drrv. 
Hath  now  His  temples  upon  every  shore. 
Altar  and  shrine  and  priest ;  and  inceaw 

dim 
Evermore  rising,  with  low  prayer  tmi 
hymn. 
From  lips  which  press  the  temple's  maihlt 

noor. 
Or  kiss  the  gilded  sign  of  the  dread  cro» 
He  bore. 

II 

Tet  as  of  old,  when,  meekly  **  doing  good,* 
He  fed  a  blind  and  selfish  moltitaoe. 
And  even  the  poor  companions  of  His  lot 
With  their  dim  earthly  visiim  knew  Hi 

not, 
How  ill  are  His  high  teachings 

stood  ! 
Where  He  hath  spoken  Liberty,  the 
At  His  own  altar  binds  the  chain 
Where  He  hath  bidden  to  Life's  conal  ft 

The  starving  many  wait  upon  the  few  z^ 
Where  He  hath  spoken  Peace,  His 

hath  been 
The  loudest  war-cr}*  of  contending 
Priests,  |»ale  with  vigils,  in  His  name  ha 

blessed 
The  unsheathed  sword,  and  laid  the  s| 

in  rest. 
Wet  the  war-lMUiner  with  their  sacred  wi- 
And  crossed  its  blazon  with  the  holy  »t 
Yea,  in  His  name  who  bade  the  erring 
Ami  daily  taught  His  lenson,  to  furgive 
Twist*^!  thr  oonl  and  e<lged  the  niu 

<ms  Rt«»el  ; 
And,  with   His    words   of  merry  oo  t 

lluug   p<uitiiig  u*er   the   |itncers* 
gril>»*, 


re 


i»f>» 


•if 
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rim   horror  of  the   straining 

flame  which  gnawed  the  vie- 
imb, 

ore  his  searing  eyeballs  swim 
of  their  Christ  in  cruel  zeal, 
t   black  torment-smoke,   held 
ngly  to  him  ! 

Ill 

hich  mingled  with  the  desert 

dd  with    its   red  and  ghastly 

d  olives  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
iug  curses  of  the  hunted  Jew  ; 
wn  bones  of  heretics,  where'er 
neath  the  Crusade's  holy  spear, 
longeons,  Malta's  sea^ washed 

h   the  hymns  the  ghostly  fa- 
sung 
be  groans  by   subtle  torture 


»» 


;hem  blending  with  the  shriek 

1! 

t  of  Bartholomew,  the  stake 

ield,  and  that  thrice-accursed 

n  kindled  by  Greneva's  lake  ; 
d's  scaffold,  and  the  priestly 

ed  its  victims  in  that  hour  of 

It  itself  a  human  tear  might 

,  O  Thou  wronged  and  merci- 
le  ! 

i  most  hatefid  crimes  have  in 
ame  been  done  ! 


IV 


I  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the 

great  truth  begins  at  last  to 

nee  from   the  deep   heart    of 

ind, 

ilear,  that  all  Revenge  is  Crime, 

holier  than  a  creed,  that  all 

ipon  him  must  consult  his  good, 

ime  linger  on  his  prison  wall, 

look  in  upon  his  solitude. 


The  beautiful  lesson   which   our  Saviour 

taught 
Through  long,  dark  centuries  its  way  hath 

wrought 
Into  the  common  mind  and  popular  thought ; 
And  words,  to  which  by  Gralilee's  lake  shore 
The  humble  fishers  listened  with  hushed  oar, 
Have  found  an  echo  in  the  general  heart, 
And  of  the  public  faith  become  a  living  part 


Who  shall  arrest  tliis  tendency  ?     Bring 

back 
The  cells  of  Venice  and  the  bigot's  rack  ? 
Harden  the  softening  human  heart  again 
To  cold  indifference  to  a  brother's  pain  ? 
Ye  most  unhappy  men  !  who,  turned  away 
From  the  mild  sunshine  of  the  Gospel  day. 
Grope  in  the  shadows  of  Man's  twilight 

time, 
What  mean  ye,  that  with  ghoul-like  zest 

ye  brood. 
O'er  those  foul  altars  streaming  with  warm 

blood. 
Permitted  in  another  age  and  clime  ? 
Why  cite  that  law  with  which  the  big^t  Jew 
Rebuked  the  Pagan's  mercy,  when  he  knew 
No  evil  in  the  Just  One  ?  Wherefore  turn 
To  the  dark,  cruel  past  ?  Can  ye  not  learn 
From  the  pure  Teacher's  life  how  mildly 

free 
Is  the  great  Gospel  of  Humanity  ? 
The  Flamen's  knife  is  bloodless,  and  llo 

more 
Mexitli's  altars  soak  with  human  gore, 
No  more  the  ghastly  sacrifices  smoke 
Through  the  green  arches  of  the  Druid's 

oak  ; 
And  ye  of  milder  faith,  with  your  high  claim 
Of  prophet-utterance  in  the  Holiest  name. 
Will  ye  become  the  Druids  of  our  time  ! 
Set  up  your  scaffold-altars  in  our  land. 
And,  coiisecrators  of  Law's  darkest  crime. 
Urge  to  its  loathsome  work  the  hang- 
man's hand  ? 
Beware,  lest  human  nature,  roused  at  last. 
From  its  peeled  shoulder  your  encumbrance 

cast, 
And,  sick  to  loathing  of  your  cry  for 

blood. 
Rank  ye  with  those  who  led  their  victims 

round 
The  Celt's  red  altar  and  the  Indian's  mound, 
Abhorred  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  a  pagan 

brotherhood ! 
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SEED-TIME   AND   HARVEST 

As  o'er  his  furrowed  fields  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly  dropping  skv, 
Tet  chill  with  winter  s  melted  snow, 
The  husbandman  goes  forth  to  sow. 

Thus,  Freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast 
The  ventures  of  thy  seed  we  cast. 
And  trust  to  warmer  sun  and  rain 
To  swell  the  germs  and  fill  the  grain. 

Wlio  calls  thy  glorious  service  hard  ? 
Who  deems  it  not  its  own  reward  ? 
Who,  for  its  trials,  counts  it  less 
A  cause  of  praise  and  thankfulness  ? 

It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  tlie  ripened  field  ; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves, 
The  reaper's  song  among  the  sheaves. 

Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  God's  great  thought. 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one. 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed,  is  done  ! 

And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes  day  by  day  the  recompense  ; 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  porpoae  stayed, 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 

And  were  thiK  life  the  utmost  span. 
The  only  end  an<l  aim  of  man, 
B(*tter  the  toil  of  fiehbi  like  these 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 

But  lifo.  though  fulling  like  our  grain, 
Liko  tliat  revi%vs  an<l  springs  again  ; 
And,  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven  their  harvest-day  ! 

TO    THE  REFORMERS    OF    ENG- 

L.\M) 

Thi^  p(N*ni  wan  ad<ir**iM«Kl  tf>  th<M«e  who  like 
TticliJinl  CoImIcii  mikI  .lohii  Hritiirht  wen*  M>«*kiiiK 
thr  rvftinii  of  |M»litical  f  viU  in  (}n*at  Hritain  liv 
|>«>jM*««ful  .mil  ('hri'*tian  tii»>an4.  It  will  Im*  r«*- 
ni*'tiilN*n>4l  that  tht*  Aiiti-<\irii-I^w  league 
w.tn  ill  tlif  iiii<Ut  of  itM  lulM»ni  at  thiH  tiiiio. 

(ioi»  MfHj*  y»',  l»nith«*i^  !  ill  tin*  fl>:ht 
Yc  'iv  wa)(iii^  now,  ye  cannot  fail. 


For  better  is  your  sense  of 
Than  king-«raft's  triple  nuuL 

Than  tyrant's  law,  or  bigot's  has. 
More  mighty  is  yoar  simplest 

The  free  heart  of  an  honest  man 
Than  crosier  or  the  sword. 


Go,  let  your  blinded  Chureh  rehearse 
The  lew«on  it  has  learned  so  well ; 

It  move*  not  with  its  prayer  or  earw 
The  gates  of  heaven  or  helL 

Let  the  State  scaffold  rise  again  ; 

Did  Freedom  die  when  Russell  died  ? 
Forget  ye  how  the  blood  of  Vane 

From  earth's  green  bosom  cried  ? 

The  great  hearts  of  your  oldeii  time 
Are  beating  with  yon,  fall  and  stnMif ; 

All  holy  memories  aiid  sublime 
And  glorious  round  ye  throng. 

The  bluff,  bold  men  of  Rannnnede 
Are  with  ye  still  in  times  like  tbesr ; 

The  shades  of  England's  mighty  dead. 
Your  cloud  of  witi 


The  truths  ye  urge  are  borne  abroad 
By  everk*  wind  and  e%*enr  tide  ; 

The  voice  of  Nature  and  of  God 
Speaks  out  upon  your  side. 

The. weapons  which  your  bands  hive  liMi 
Are    th(M»e    which    Heaven   itietf  ^ 
wrought. 
Light,    Tnith,    and    Lore ;    yoar  bsBi^ 
ground 
The  free,  broad  field  of  Thooght 

Xotiartial,  selfish  purpose  breaks 
Tiie  Miiuple  b«*auty  of  your  plan. 

Nor  lie  from  throne  or  sJtar  snakes 
Your  steady  faith  in  man. 

Tlie  languid  pulne  of  England  §UaU        . 
And    liounds    beneath    your   woid«  ■ 

j>OW«T. 

Th«>  U'ating  of  her  niillion  hearts 
Is  with  von  Ht  thiH  hour  ! 

O  v«>  who,  with  tmilotibting  eves, 

'rhn>iigh    present   cloud   sJiJ  jfstk"*! 
stonu. 
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tie  span  of  Freedom's  skies, 
inslune  soft  and  warm  ; 

kvely  onward  !  not  in  rain 
^ueroiis  trust  in  human-kind  ; 
i  which  bloodshed  could  not  gain 
>eacef ul  zeal  shall  find. 

!  the  triumph  shall  be  won 
nmon  rights  and  equal  laws, 
ious  dream  of  Harrington, 
idnejr's  good  old  cause. 

the  cotter  and  the  crown, 
ining  worn  Labor's  bitter  cup  ; 
eking  not  the  highest  down, 
;  the  lowest  up. 

!  and  we  who  may  not  share 
il  or  glory  of  your  fight 
,  at  least,  in  earnest  prayer, 
blessing  on  the  right ! 


E    HUMAN    SACRIFICE 

eading  sectarian  papers  had  lately 
the  letter  of  a  clergyman,  giving 
It  of  his  attendance  upon  a  criminal 
committed  murder  during  a  fit  of 
)n),  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  in 
Tew  York.     The  writer  describee  the 
the  wretched  beine,  his  al>ortiye  at- 
.  prayer,  his  appead  for  life,  his  fear 
ent  death ;  and,  after  declaring  his 
it  the  poor  victim  died  without  hope 
ion,  concludes  with  a   warm  eulogy 
gidlows,  being  more  than  ever  con- 
its  utility  by  tlie  awful  dread  and 
ich  it  inspired. 


■om  his  close  and  noisome  cell, 
rrassy  lane  and  sunny  stream, 
clover  field  and  stniwl)erry  dell, 
reen  and  meadow  freshness,  fell 
footsteps  of  his  dream, 
from  careless  feet  the  dew 
ummer's  mistv  mom  he  shook  ; 
with  merry  heart  he  threw 
light  line  in  the  rippling  brook, 
jrowded  all  his  school-<lay  joys ; 
urged  the  ball  and  quoit  again, 
eard  the  shout  of  laughing  boys 
16  ringing  down  the  walnut  glen. 


Again  he  felt  the  western  breeze. 

With  scent  of  flowers  and  crisping  hay  ; 
And  down  again  through  wind-stirred  trees 

He  saw'  the  quivering  sunlight  play. 
An  angel  in  home's  vine-hung  door, 
He  saw  his  sister  smile  once  more  ; 
Once  more  the  truant's  brown-locked  head 
Upon  his  mother's  knees  was  laid, 
And  sweetly  lulled  to  slumber  there. 
With  evening's  holy  hymn  and  prayer ! 

II 

He  woke.     At  once  on  heart  and  brain 
The  present  Terror  rushed  again  ; 
Clanked  on  his  limbs  the  felon's  chain  I 
He  woke,  to  hear  the  church-tower  tell 
Time's  footfall  on  the  ronscious  bell. 
And,  shuddering,  feel  that  clanging  din 
His  life's  last  hour  had  ushered  in  ; 
To  see  within  his  prison-yard. 
Through  the  small  window,  iron  barred, 
The  gallows  shadow  rising  dim 
Between  the  sunrise  heaven  and  him  ; 
A  horror  in  (rod's  blessed  air  ; 

A  blackness  in  his  morning  light ; 
Like  some  foul  devil-altar  there 

Built  up  by  demon  hands  at  night. 

And,  maddened  by  that  evil  sight. 
Dark,  horrible,  confused,  and  strange, 
A  chaos  of  wild,  weltering  change, 
All  power  of  check  and  guidance  g^ne, 
Dizzy  and  blind,  his  mind  swept  on. 
In  vain  he  strove  to  breathe  a  prayer. 

In  vain  he  turned  the  Holy  Book, 
He  only  heard  the  gallows-stair 

Creak  as  the  wind  its  timbers  shook. 
No  dream  for  him  of  sin  forgiven. 

While  still  that  baleful  spectre  stood, 

With   its  hoarse   murmur,    **  Blood  for 
Blood!** 
Between  him  and  the  pitying  Heaven  ! 

Ill 

Low  on  his  dungeon  floor  he  knelt, 

And  smote  his  breast,  and  on  his  chain, 
Whose  iron  clasp  he  always  felt. 

His  hot  tears  fell  like  rain  ; 
And  near  him,  with  the  cold,  calm  look 
And  tone  of  one  whose  formal  part, 
Unwarmed,  unsoftened  of  the  heart, 
Is  measured  out  by  rule  and  book. 
With  placid  lip  and  tranauil  blood. 
The  hangman's  ghostly  ally  stood. 
Blessing  with  solemn  text  and  word 
The  gallows-drop  and  strangling  cord  ; 
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Lending  the  sacred  Gospers  awe 
And  sanction  to  the  crime  of  Law. 

IV 

He  saw  the  victim's  tortured  brow, 

The  sweat  of  anguish  starting  there, 
The  record  of  a  nameless  woe 
In  the  dim  eye's  imploring  stare. 
Seen   hideous  through  the  long,  damp 
hair, — 
Fingers  of  ghastly  skin  and  bone 
Working  and  writhing  on  the  stone  I 
And  heard,  by  mortal  terror  wrung 
From  heaving  breast  and  stiffened  tongue, 
The  choking  sob  and  low  hoarse  prayer  ; 
Ai  o'er  his  luuf-crazed  fancy  came 
A  vision  of  the  etem^  flame. 
Its  smoking  cloud  of  agonies. 
Its  demon  worm  that  never  dies. 
The  everlasting  rise  and  fall 
Of  fire<waves  round  the  infernal  wall  ; 
While  high  above  that  dark  red  flood. 
Black,  giant-like,  the  gallows  stoo<l  ; 
Two  busy  flends  attending  there  : 
One  with  cold  mocking  rite  and  prayer. 
The  other  with  impatient  grasp. 
Tightening    the    aeath- rope's    strangling 
clasp. 

V 

The  unfelt  rite  at  length  was  done. 

The  prayer  unheard  at  length  was  said, 
An  hour  had  |NiHHe<l  :  the  noonday  sun 

Smote  on  the  features  of  the  dead  I 
And  he  who  stood  the  doomed  bt>side. 
Calm  ganger  of  the  swelling  tide 
Of  mortal  agony  and  fear, 
Heeding  with  curious  eye  and  ear 
Whate'er  revealed  the  k(*en  excess 
Of  man's  eztremest  wretche<lne«s  : 
And  who  in  tluit  dark  anguish  saw 

An  earnest  of  the  victim^  fate. 
The  vengeful  lerroni  of  Ct<NrH  law, 

Ttie  kuMllingM  of  Kternal  hate, 
The  firnt  droiwi  (»f  tliat  flery  min 
Which  lN*atM  tho  <Urk  n*<l  realm  of  pain, 
iHd  he  uplift  bin  eamvAt  cries 

A^iiiMt  thr  criiiH-  of  I-^iw,  whirh  gave 

His  brother  to  that  fi*:irfiil  f;ni%'«\ 
WhtTiMMi  H<i|M'\  moonlight  im'vit  lies* 

Anil  F:iith\  whit<   bloHsoitm  iirvcr  wa%'e 
To  thf  M»fl  brviitli  of  Mfiiiorv*8  »i^bs  ; 
Whirh  M*tit  a  spirit  iiiarnMl  ami  .Htain«'d, 
By  tiriuK  nf  niii  i>oss«'NH4>(l,  profaned. 
In  nuulne?kS  and  m  blindness  stark. 


Into  the  silent,  unknown  dark  ? 

No,  from  the  wild  and  shrinking  dread. 

With  which  he  saw  the  victim  led 

Beneath  the  dark  veil  which  dividtt 
Ever  the  living  from  the  dead. 

And  Nature  s  solemn  secret  bidet. 
The  man  of  prayer  can  only  draw 
New  reasons  for  his  bloody  law  ; 
New  faith  in  staying  Mnrder's  hand 
By  murder  at  that  Law's  command  ; 
New  reverence  for  the  gallowa-nipa. 
As  human  nature's  latest  hope  ; 
I^ast  relic  of  the  good  old  time. 
When  Power  foimd  license  for  ita  erii 
And  liehl  a  writhing  world  in  check 
By  that  fell  cord  alwut  ita  neck  ; 
Stifled  Sedition's  rising  shout. 
Choked  the  young  breath  of  Freedooi  oat 
And    timelv    checked    the    words    whii 

sprung 
From  Heresy's  forbidden  tongue  ; 
While  in  its  noose  of  terror  bound. 
The  Church  its  cherished  union  found. 
Conforming,  on  the  Moslem  plan, 
'Ilie  motley-colored  mind  of  man. 
Not  by  the  Koran  and  the  Sword, 
But  by  the  Bible  and  the  Cord  ! 

VI 

O  Thou  f  at  whose  rebuke  the  grave 
Back  to  warm  life  its  sleeper  eave« 
Beneath  whose  sad  and  tearfui  glance 
The  cold  and  changtKi  countenance 
Broke  the  still  horror  of  its  trance. 
And,  waking,  saw  with  joy  above, 
A  brother's  face  of  tenoerest  love  ; 
Thou,  unto  whom  the  blind  and  lane. 
The  sorrowing  and  the  sin-sick  came. 
And  from  Tliy  very  garment's  hem 
Drew  life  and  healing  unto  them. 
The  bunlen  of  Thy  holv  faith 
Was  love  and  life,  not  kate  and  death ; 
Man's  demon  ministers  of  pain. 

The  flends  of  his  revenge,  were  sent 

From  thy  pun*  CttNi|H*rH  element 
To  their  ilark  homi*  anin. 
Thy  name  in  I^»v«'  I     What,  tlu*n.  is 

Who  ill  that  name  the  pillow*  iva 
An  awful  altur  built  to  Tlit^e, 

With  MMoriHre  (»f  bliMMl  And  tear*  ? 
Oh,  oiirc  again  Thy  healing  lay 

On    the    blind    event    whirh    knr« 
not, 
AihI  ]vt  tUi"  light  of  Thy  purr  day 

Melt  in  upon  his  darkened  thoagist 
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hard,  cold  heart,  and  show 
trer  which  in  forbearance  lies, 
m  feel  that  mercy  now 
r  than  old  sacrifice  ! 

VII 

White  Sea*8  charmed  shore, 
."see  sees  his  holy  hill 
3est  smoke-clouds  curtained  o'er, 
i  beneath  them,  evermore, 
',  pale  fire  is  quivering  still ; 
leath  its  clouds  of  sin, 
.rt  of  man  rctaineth  yet 
its  holy  origin  ; 

f-quenched  stars  that  never  set, 
s  of  its  faded  bow, 
'ly  beauty,  linger  there, 
;s  wasted  desert  blow 
reathings  of  its  morning  air. 
yet  upon  the  scroll 
-stained,  but  priceless  soul, 
eaven  inscribed  "  Despair  !  " 
be  clouded  gem  away, 
»t  the  dim  but  living  ray,  — 
bher  man,  Beware  ! 
deep  voice  which  from  the  skies 
he  Patriarch's  sacrifice, 
Qgel  cries,  Forbear ! 


JONGS  OF  LABOR 

DEDICATION 

to  the  volume  of  which  the  group 
18  following  this  prelude  constituted 
rtion. 

D  the  g^ft  I  offer  here 

t  graces  from  thy  favor  take, 

leu   through  Friendship's  atmos- 

)re, 

sned  lines  and  coloring,  wear 

iistomed  light  of  beauty,  for  thy 

e. 

ves  of  Fancy's  spring  remain  : 

rhat  I  have  I  give  to  thee, 

er-sunned    bloom    of     summer's 

in, 

er  flowers,  the  latter  rain 

n   the  westering   slope   of   life's 

umnal  lea. 

he  fallen  groves  of  green, 

e  youth's  enchanted  forest  stood,  ' 


Dry  root  and  mossM  trunk  between, 
A  sober  after-growth  is  seen, 
As  springs   the  pine  where  falls  the  gay- 
leafed  maple  wood  ! 

Yet  birds  will  sing,  and  breezes  play 

Their  leaf-harps  in  the  sombre  tree  ; 
And  through  the  bleak  and  wintry  day 
It  keeps  its  steady  green  alway,  — 
So,  even  my   after-thoughts   may  hare   a 
charm  for  thee. 

Art's  perfect  forms  no  moral  need. 

Ana  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  ; 
But  for  the  auU  and  flowerless  weed 
Some  healing  virtue  still  must  plead. 
And  the  rough  ore  must  find  its  honors  in 
its  use. 

So  haply  these,  my  simple  lays 

Of  homely  toil,  may  serve  to  show 
The  orchard  bloom  and  tasselled  maize 
That  skirt  and  gladden  duty's  ways. 
The    unsung    beauty   hid    life's    common 
things  below. 

Haply  from  them  the  toiler,  bent 

Above  his  forge  or  plough,  may  gain 
A  manlier  spirit  of  content, 
And  feel  that  life  is  wisest  spent 
Where   the   strong   working  hand  makes 
strong  the  working  brain. 

The  doom  which  to  the  gnilty  pair 
Without  the  walls  of  Eden  came, 
Transforming  sinless  ease  to  care 
And  rugged  toil,  no  more  shall  bear 
The  burden  of  old  crime,  or  mark  of  pri« 
mal  shame. 

A  blessing  now,  a  curse  no  more  ; 
Since    He,   whose    name  we  breathe 
with  awe, 
The  coarse  mechanic  vesture  wore, 
A  poor  man  toiling  with  the  poor. 
In  labor,  as  in  prayer,  fulfilling  the  same 
law. 


THE   SHOEMAKERS 

Ho  !  workers  of  the  old  time  styled 
The  Oentle  Craft  of  Leather  ! 

Young  brothers  of  the  ancient  guild, 
Stand  forth  once  more  together  ! 
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Call  out  anin  your  long  array, 

In  the  olden  merry  nuuiner  ! 
Once  more,  on  gay  St.  Crispin's  day, 

Fling  out  your  blazoned  oanner  ! 

Rap,  rap  !  ui)en  the  well-worn  stone 

How  falls  the  polished  hammer  ! 
Kap,  rap  1  the  measured  sound  has  grown 

A  quick  and  merry  clamor. 
Now  shape  the  sole  !  now  deftly  curl 

The  glossy  vamp  around  it. 
And  bless  the  while  the  bright-eyed  girl 

Whose  gentle  fingers  bound  it ! 

For  you,  along  the  S|>anish  main 

A  hundnnl  keels  are  ploughing  ; 
For  you,  the  Indian  on  the  plain 

His  lasAo-i'oil  in  throwing  ; 
For  you,  deep  gliMis  with  hemlock  dark 

The  woodman's  fin*  ik  ligliting  ; 
For  you,  upon  the  oak's  gray  bark, 

The  woodman's  axe  is  smiting. 

For  you,  from  Can>lina's  pine 

The  nwiu-giiiii  is  stealing  ; 
For  vou,  the  (hirk-«»ve<l  Florentine 

Her  silken  skein  is  reeling  ; 
For  you,  the  dizzy  goathenl  roams 

His  rugged  Alpine  ledges  ; 
For  you,  rcMind  all  her  shepherd  homes, 

Bloom  England's  thorny  hedges. 

The  fon*moAt  still,  by  day  or  night. 

On  m(>ate<l  mdund  <»r  heather, 
Whert»'er  the  ni»ed  of  trampled  right 

Brought  toiling  men  togi*ther  ; 
"Where  th«'  fn*e  burghers  fnim  the  wall 

l)efic*fl  the  mail-clad  master. 
Than  ymirs,  iit  PV^Hlom's  tnimpet-call. 

No  cniftsmen  rallitHl  fastiT. 

Let  fo[ding«  snef*r,  lf*t  f<M»ls  deride. 

Ye  hiM'd  no  idle  st'ttrner  ; 
Free  handt  and  hfurts  an*  still  your  pride. 

And  diitv  done  vtmr  hoiii>r. 
Ye  dan'  to  tni<it,  for  liiUK'st  fame, 

Thi'  jury  Tiuif  «*nipnm*lH. 
AikI  I**av*'  to  truth  «'arh  noble  tiaiiie 

Whii'h  i:l«>riti«"*»  vniir  aiiiiaU. 

T\\\  Mnpj-*.  Hails  S;M-h»s.  an*  liviu;j  v«'t. 
In  Htnuii;  and  ln*art\  (MTiiiaii  ; 

And  IU(H»iiiti«lir<.  la\.  and  <tifTnnrH  wit. 
Ami  iiatri«»t  fanu*  of  >hi'rnian  ; 

Still  from  his  Uiuk,  a  mystic  s«>cr. 


The  soul  of  Behmen  teaches. 
And  England's  prieateraft  Bkakct  to  haw 
Of  Fox's  leathern  breeches. 

The  foot  is  yours  ;  where'er  it  falli. 

It  treads  your  well- wrought  leather, 
On  earthen  fiuor,  in  marble  halla 

On  carpet,  or  on  heather. 
Still  there  the  sweetest  charm  is  found 

Of  matron  grace  or  vestaPs, 
As  Hebe's  foot  bore  nectar  round 

Among  the  old  celestials  ! 

Rap,  rap  !  —  your  stout  and  blufT  bi 

With  footsteiM  slow  and  weary. 
May  wander  when*  the  sky's  blue  spaa 

Shuts  <lown  u|M>n  tin*  prairie. 
On  Beauty's  foot  vour  slippers  glance. 

By  Saratoga's  fountains. 
Or  twinkle  down  the  summer  dance 

Beneath  the  Cr}'stal  Mountains  ! 

Thi*  red  brick  to  the  mason's  hand, 

Tlie  brown  earth  to  the  tiller's. 
The  shoe  in  yours  sliall  wealth  conunai 

Like  fairv  Cinderella's  ! 
As  they  who  shunmMl  the  household 

I^hehl  the  crown  u|>on  her. 
So  all  shall  S4*e  your  toil  repaid 

With  hearth  and  home  and  honor. 

Then  let  the  toast  be  freely  qiinffed. 

In  water  co«»l  and  brimming, — 
"  All  honor  to  the  giKid  old  Craft, 

Its  me^y  mt*n  and  women  f  ** 
Call  out  again  your  long  array. 

In  the  old  time's  pli*asant  manner : 
Om*«*  more,  on  gay  St.  Crispin's  day, 

Fling  out  his  blazoned  banner  t 


THi:   FISHERMEN 

HrRRAii  !  the  seawani  breezea 

Swe«*p  down  tb«>  \m%  auMin  ; 
Hi-ave  up,  my  ladn,  the  anchor  ! 

Knn  up  the  Miil  again  ! 
I^*a\i*  t(i  tlif  IiiMnt  land*>nicn 

Tin*  niil-^'ar  ami  tin-  s^tttil  : 
The  star<>  of  lica\i*n  i^ludl  gnnlr  ut. 

Tin*  bn'atli  of  hca\fu  Uiall  !»|M*«nl 

Fnun  the  hill-top  l«H»k!t  the  ste«*|il«*. 
And  till*  lighthouHe  from  the  ^uil 
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icattered  pines  are  waving 
farewell  from  the  land. 
2e,  my  lads,  behind  iis, 
i  homes  we  leave  one  sigh, 
ike  the  change  and  chances 
ocean  and  the  sky. 

thers,  for  the  icebergs 

;en  Labrador, 

spectral  in  the  moonshine, 

the  low,  black  shore  ! 

ce  snow  the  gannet's  feathers 

idor's  rocks  are  shed, 

loisy  murr  are  flying, 

ack  scuds,  overhead  ; 

mist  the  rock  is  hiding, 
e  sharp  reef  lurks  below, 
flrhite  squall  smites  in  summer, 
e  autumn  tempests  blow  ; 
irough  gray  and  rolling  vapor, 
ivenmg  unto  mom, 
id  boats  are  hailing, 
nswering  unto  horn. 

for  the  Red  Island, 
be  white  cross  on  its  crown  ! 
for  Meccatina, 
I  mountains  bare  and  brown  I 
iC  Caribou's  tall  antlers 
e  dwarf-wood  freely  toss, 
footstep  of  the  Mickmack 
sound  upon  the  moss. 

'11  drop  our  lines,  and  gather 

tean's  treasures  in, 

*  the  mottled  mackerel 

up  a  steel-dark  iin. 

)  our  field  of  harvest, 

iy  tribes  our  grain  ; 

ip  the  teeming  waters 

lome  they  reap  the  plain  ! 

bands  spread  the  carpet, 
^ht  the  hearth  of  home  ; 
'  fish,  as  in  the  old  time, 
ver  coin  shall  come, 
imon  fled  the  chamber 
the  fish  of  Tobit  lay^, 
rom  all  our  dwellings 
righten  Want  away. 

he  mist  upon  our  jackets 
bitter  air  congeals, 


And  our  lines  wind  stiff  and  slowly 
From  off  the  frozen  reels  ; 

Though  the  fog  be  dark  around  us, 
And  the  storm  blow  high  and  lond^ 

We  will  whistle  down  the  wild  wind. 
And  laugh  beneath  the  cloud  ! 

In  the  darkness  as  in  daylight, 

On  the  water  as  on  land, 
Grod's  eve  is  looking  on  us. 

And  beneath  us  is  His  hand  I 
Death  will  find  us  soon  or  later, 

On  the  deck  or  in  the  cot  ; 
And  we  cannot  meet  him  better 

Than  in  working  out  our  lot. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  west-wind 

Comes  freshening  down  the  bay. 
The  rising  sails  are  filling  ; 

Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way  I 
Leave  the  coward  landsman  clinging 

To  the  dull  earth,  like  a  weed  ; 
The  stars  of  heaven  shall  guide  us. 

The  breath  of  heaven  shall  speed  t 


THE   LUMBERMEN 

Wildly  round  our  woodland  quarters 

Sad-yoiced  Autumn  grieves  ; 
Thickly  down  these  swelling  waters 

Float  his  fallen  leaves. 
Through  the  tall  and  naked  timber. 

Column-like  and  old, 
Gleam  the  sunsets  of  November, 

From  their  skies  of  gold. 

O'er  us,  to  the  southland  heading, 

Screams  the  gray  wild-g^se  ; 
On  the  night-frost  sounds  the  treading 

Of  the  brindled  moose. 
Noiseless  creeping,  while  we  're  sleeping} 

Frost  his  task-work  plies  ; 
Soon,  his  icy  bridges  heaping. 

Shall  our  log-piles  rise. 

When,  with  sounds  of  smothered  thunder, 

On  some  night  of  rain, 
Lake  and  river  break  asunder 

Winter's  weakened  chain, 
Down  the  wild  March  flood  sliall  bear  them 

To  the  saw-mill's  wheel. 
Or  where  Steam,  the  slave,  shall  tear  them 

With  his  teeth  of  steel. 
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Be  it  starlight,  be  it  mooniiglit. 

In  these  vales  below, 
Wheu  the  earliest  beams  of  sunlight 

Streak  the  mountain's  snow, 
Crisps  the  hoar-frost,  keen  and  early. 

To  our  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  forest  echoes  clearly 

All  our  blows  repeat. 

Where  the  crystal  Ambiiejis 

Stret4.*hes  broad  and  clear. 
And  Millnoket's  pine-black  ridges 

Hide  the  browsing  deer  : 
Where,  through  lakes  and  wide  morasses, 

Or  through  r(K*k\'  walls. 
Swift  and  strong,  Penobscot  passes 

White  with  foamy  falls  ; 

Wliere,  through  clouds,  are  glimpees  given 

Of  Katahdin's  sides, — 
Rock  and  forest  piled  to  heaven, 

Tom  and  ploughed  by  slides  ! 
Far  below,  the  Indian  trapping. 

In  the  sunshine  warm  ; 
Far  above,  the  snow-<*loud  wrapping 

Half  the  peak  in  storm  ! 

^Vllere  are  mossy  carpets  better 

Than  the  Persian  weaves. 
And  than  Eastern  perfumes  sweeter 

Seem  the  fading  leaves  ; 
And  a  music  wild  and  solemn. 

From  the  pine-tree's  height. 
Rolls  its  vast  and  sea-like  volume 

On  the  wind  of  night  ; 

Make  we  here  our  camp  of  winter  ; 

And,  through  sleet  and  snow. 
Pitchy  knot  and  l»ec<*lH>n  splinter 

On  our  hearth  sluiU  glow. 
Hert\  with  mirth  to  lighten  duty, 

W'v  sliall  lack  alone 
Wonuin*s  smile  and  girlhood's  beauty, 

ChildhotNrs  lisping  tone. 

But  their  hearth  is  brighter  burning 

For  iMir  toil  tiK^biy  ; 
And  thr  Wflcinno  of  n*t timing 

SJL'ill  our  loss  nf|i;iy, 
Wlit'ii,  liki'  M'siiiifii  fmiii  the  waters, 

Knuii  the  wimmIh  i\«*  roiiH', 
(in-ctinjj  sist«Ts,  wive;*,  and  daughters, 

Augel.H  uf  (lur  home  I 


Not  for  us  the  meaaored  ringing 

From  the  village  spire. 
Not  for  us  the  Sabbath  singing 

Of  the  sweet- voiced  choir  ; 
Ours  the  old,  majestic  temple. 

Where  God's  brightness  shines 
Down  the  dome  so  grand  and  ample, 

Propped  by  lofty  pines  I 

Through  each  branch-enwoven  ■kylighi 

S|)eaks  He  in  the  breeze, 
As  of  old  lieneath  the  twilight 

Of  lost  Eden's  trees  ! 
For  His  ear,  the  inward  feeling 

Needs  no  outward  tongue  ; 
He  can  see  the  spirit  kneeling 

While  the  axe  is  swung. 

Heeding  tnith  alone,  ami  turning 

From  the  false  and  dim. 
Lamp  of  toil  or  altar  burning 

Are  alike  to  Him. 
Strike  then,  comrades  I     Trade  is  mitiif 

On  our  rugge<l  toil  ; 
Far  ships  waiting  for  the  freigfating 

Of  our  woodluid  spoil  I 

Ships  whose  traffic  links  these  highliwki 

Bleak  aiul  cold,  of  ours. 
With  the  citron-planted  islands 

Of  a  clime  of  flowers  ; 
To  our  frosts  the  tribute  bringing 

Of  eternal  heats ; 
In  our  lap  of  winter  flinging 

Tropic  fruits  and  sweets. 

Cheerly,  on  the  axe  of  labor, 

I^t  the  sunbeams  dance. 
Better  than  the  flash  of  sabre 

( )r  the  ^leam  of  laiu*e  I 
Strike  !     With  ever}*  blow  is  given 

Fret>r  sun  and  skv. 
And  the  hmg-hid  earth  to  heaven 

Looks,  with  wondering  eye  ! 

LoikI  Ix'hind  us  gn>w  the  munnaif 

Of  the  age  to  c«>me  ; 
Clang  of  .mnitlts  an*l  tn*ail  of  farmr** 

Bf'ariiig  \v  rvest  hoim*  ! 
llfH*  her  vir;»^iii  lap  \%ilh  tpea-Miivs 

Shall  the  j^reeii  earth  till  ; 
\Va\iiij;  wheat  and  t;i>lden  iiiaiie-etf* 

Cniwn  eaeh  beecheii  hill. 
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rUl  the  city's  alleys, 
smooth-shorn  plain  ; 
he  cedarn  valleys, 
i  hills  of  Maine  ! 
;h-land,  wild  and  woody, 
11  have  part  : 
■se  and  mother  sturdy, 
o  thy  heart ! 

3  hearts  beat  the  warmer 
reath  of  snow  ; 
•ad  is  all  the  firmer 
ocks  below. 

and  in  hand  witli  labor, 
strong  and  brave  ; 
head  of  his  neighbor 
vriteth  Slave  ! 

breaks  !  old  Katahdin's 
)  show  its  fires, 
these  dim  forest  gardens 
'  blackened  spires, 
irades  !  up  and  doing  ! 
*s  rugged  play 
ng,  bravely  hewing 
the  world  our  way  ! 


SHIP-BUILDERS 

ruddy  in  the  east, 

I  is  gray  below, 

al  in  the  river-mist, 

)  white  timbers  show. 

".  sounds  of  measured  stroke 

ng  saw  begin  ; 

xe  to  the  gnarled  oak, 

»t  to  the  pin  ! 

3  the  bellows,  blast  on  blast, 
smithy  jars, 

irks,  rising  far  and  fast, 
g  with  the  stars, 
us  the  smith  shall  stand 
at  flashing  forge  ; 
us  his  heavy  hand 
ling  anvil  scourge. 

I  hills,  the  -panting  team 
toiling  near  ; 
aftsmen  down  the  stream 
nd  barges  steer. 
>r  us  the  axe-man's  stroke 
old  and  still  ; 


For  us  the  century-circled  oak 
Falls  crashing  down  his  hill. 

Up  !  up  !  in  nobler  toil  than  ours 

r^o  craftsmen  bear  a  part : 
We  make  of  Nature's  giant  powers 

The  slaves  of  human  Art. 
Lay  rib  to  rib  and  beam  to  beam, 

And  drive  the  treenails  free  ; 
Nor  faithless  joint  nor  yawning  seam 

Shall  tempt  the  searching  sea  ! 

Where'er  the  keel  of  our  good  ship 

The  sea's  rough  field  shall  plough  ; 
Where'er  her  tossing  spars  shall  drip 

With  salt-spray  caught  below  ; 
That  ship  must  heed  her  master's  beck, 

Her  helm  obey  his  hand. 
And  seamen  tread  her  reeling  deck 

As  if  they  trod  the  land. 

Her  oaken  ribs  the*  vulture-beak 

Of  Northern  ice  may  peel  ; 
The  sunken  rock  and  coral  peak 

May  grate  along  her  keel ; 
And  know  we  well  the  painted  shell 

We  g^ve  to  wind  and  wave, 
Must  float,  the  sailor's  citadel, 

Or  sink,  the  sailor's  grave  ! 

Ho  !  strike  away  the  bars  and  blocks, 

And  set  the  good  ship  free  ! 
Why  lingers  on  these  dusty  rocks 

The  young  bride  of  the  sea  ? 
Look  !  how  she  moves  adown  the  grooves, 

In  graceful  beauty  now  ! 
How  lowly  on  the  breast  she  loves 

Sinks  down  her  virgin  prow  ! 

God  bless  her  !  wheresoe'er  the  breeze 

Her  snowy  wing  shall  fan. 
Aside  the  frozen  Flebrides, 

Or  sultry  Hindostan  ! 
Where'er,  in  mart  or  on  the  main, 

With  peaceful  flag  unfurled. 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 

Of  commerce  round  the  world  1 

Speed  on  the  ship  !     But  let  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin. 
No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within  ; 
No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands, 

Nor  poison-draught  for  ours  ; 
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But  honest  f  niits  of  toiline  handii 
And  Nature*!!  suu  and  showen. 

Be  hen  the  Ihnirie's  golden  grain, 

The  Denort'fi  golden  sand. 
The  cIuKtered  fniiUi  of  sunny  Spain, 

The  Kpii>e  of  Morning-land  ! 
Her  pathway  on  the  open  main 

May  lileHsingH  follow  free, 
And  glad  hearts  welcome  back  again 

Her  white  sails  from  the  sea  ! 


THE   DROVERS 

Through  heat  and  cold,  and  shower  and 
sun. 

Still  onward  cheerlv  driving  I 
There  *s  life  alone  in  duty  done. 

And  rest  alone  in  striving. 
But  see  !  the  day  is  closing  cool. 

The  wo<hIs  are  dim  bt^fore  us  ; 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  |mio1 

Is  creeping  slowly  o*er  us. 

Tlie  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine. 

Our  footsore  lieasts  are  wearv, 
And  thn>ugh  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

!»oks  out  upon  us  cheer}'. 
Tlie  landlord  be<*kons  fn)m  his  door. 

His  iNMH'hen  tire  is  glowing  ; 
These  ample  Imrns,  with  fee<i  in  store, 

Are  filled  to  overflowing. 

From  manv  a  vallev  frowned  across 

By  hrowM  of  rugged  mountains  ; 
From     hillsides    where,    through    spongy 
mtMH, 

fiush'out  the  river  fountains  ; 
From  quif't  f:irin-fields,  green  and  low. 

And  l»riglit  with  l>l<K>miug  clover  ; 
From  valfs  of  corn  the  wandering  crow 

No  rii'her  ho^ern  ovi-r,  — 

Dav  aft«*r  d.iv  our  wjiv  has  lM»en 

•  M  • 

(>*er  nmiiy  a  hill  aiul  hollow  ; 
By  lake  and  ttn'ani,  hy  wimmI  and  glen. 

Our  stal«'ly  ilmM'  \\*'  follow. 
Through  (liixiH-loiiiU  iixiii<^  thick  and  dun, 

As  <«iiiokf  iif  Kattli'  o'«T  iiH, 
Tin-ir  wliiti-  liorii<i  ^^lintfii  in  tin*  siiii, 

Likt*  j»liiiii«*'«  an«l  on-'^t'*  Iwfort*  u>. 

We  s«>t>  tlii'iii  ^Io>%l\  rliiiih  t)i<*  hill, 
A»  '»K>w  U'liiiiii  it  niiikiiig  ; 


Or,  thronging  close,  from  roadiidc  rill, 
Or  sunny  lakelet,  drinking. 

Now  crowding  in  the  luirrow  road. 
In  thick  and  struggling  maam, 

They  glare  upon  the  teamster's  load. 
Or  rattling  coach  that 


Anon,  with  toas  of  horn  and  tail. 

And  paw  of  hoof,  and  liellow, 
Thev  leap  some  fanner's  bmken  pale, 

O  cr  meadow-eK>se  or  fallow. 
Forth  comes  the  startled  gooiimaa  ;  foftk 

Wife,  children,  house-dog,  sally. 
Till  once  more  on  their  dusty  pato 

The  baffled  truants  ralW. 

m 

We  drive  no  starvelings,  scraggy  gruvi. 

I.iOose-legged,  and  ribbed  ana  boof. 
Like  those  who  grind  their  Doses  dowi 

On  pastures  bare  and  stony,  — 
Lank  oxen,  rough  as  Indian  dogs, 

And  cows  too  lean  for  shadows. 
Disputing  feebly  with  the  frogs 

The  crop  of  saw-grasa  meadows ! 

In  our  goo<l  drove,  so  sleek  and  fair, 

No  l>ones  of  leanness  rattle  ; 
No  tottering  hide-l)ound  ghoats  are  tWtc* 

( )r  Pharaoh *s  evil  cattle. 
Each  stately  beeve  bes|)eaks  the  baad 

That  fetl  him  unrepiuing  ; 
The  fatness  of  a  goodly  land 

In  each  dun  hide  is  shining. 


We've   sought   them    wlu*rr,  in 
n(»oks. 

The  freshest  fee<l  is  growing. 
By  sweetest  springs  and  clearest  brook* 

Tlirough  honevsuekle  flowing ; 
Wherever  hillsides,  sloping  south. 

Art*  bright  with  early  gnuvrs. 
Or.  tracking  green  tin*  lowland's  dro^^ 

The  nuuintatn  streamlet 


But  now  the  day  is  closing  naol. 

The  W(mnIs  are  dim  lK*forr  us, 
Tlie  white  fog  «if  the  waysidr  pool 

N  rriM'piiijj  >lowly  o\t  u*. 
Th*'  fHfkrt  t«»  th<*  fn»ir*s  Imx-w"* 

lli>  shrilit'ot  tiiiK'  i<»  kt^epiu); ; 
Till*  si«-kl(*  of  \ oil  H4*tting  iiiiNHi 

TIh*  iiu'i'Mlow-niiHt  i.«  n>apiu);- 

Th«'  ni^lit  i'*  falling,  (NMiinulf*  ipio^* 
Our  fiMitM>n*  InmMa  luv  mrsr^. 
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b  yon  elms  the  tavem  sign 
;  upon  us  cheery, 
eastward  with  our  charge 
to  meet  the  dawning, 
pines  of  Kearsarge 
1  the  sun  of  morning. 

•flakes  o*er  the  frozen  earth, 

f  birds,  are  flitting  ; 

ren  throng  the  glowing  hearth, 

t  wives  are  knitting  ; 

e  fire-light  strong  and  clear 

es  of  pleasure  glisten, 

Ul  we  see  and  hear 

of  home  shall  listen. 

Northern  lake  and  hill, 
ay  a  mountain  pasture, 
play  the  Drover  still, 
i  the  long  night  faster, 
on,  through  shower  and  sun, 
and  cold,  be  driving  ; 
alone  in  duty  done, 
alone  in  striving. 


THE  HUSKERS 

in  mild  October,  and  the  long 
nnal  rain 

be   summer   harvest  -  fields  all 
1  with  grass  again  ; 
irp  frosts  had  fallen,  leaving  all 
roodlands  gay 

les  of  summer's  rainbow,  or  the 
low-flowers  of  May. 

hin,  dry  mist,  that  morning,  the 
ose  broad  and  red, 
yless  disk  of  fire,  he  brightened 
sped  ; 

s  noontide  glory  fell  chastened 
ubdued, 

nfields   and  the  orchards   and 
r  pictured  wood. 

t  quiet  afternoon,  slow  sloping 

e  night, 

th  golden  shuttle  the  liaze  with 

w  light ; 

rough  the  painted  beeches,  he 

Bed  the  hill  ; 

th   it,   pond   and   meadow  lay 

iter,  greener  still. 


And  shouting  boys  in  woodland  haunts 
caught  glimpses  of  that  sky, 

Flecked  by  the  many-tinted  leaves,  and 
laughed,  they  knew  not  why  ; 

And  school-girls,  gay  with  aster-flowers, 
beside  the  meadow  brooks, 

Mingled  the  glow  of  autumn  with  the  sun- 
shine of  sweet  looks. 

From  spire  and  bam  looked  westerly  the 
patient  weathercocks ; 

But  even  the  birches  on  the  hill  stood  mo- 
tionless as  rocks. 

No  sound  was  in  the  woodlands,  save  the 
squirrel's  dropping  shell, 

And  the  yellow  leaves  among  the  boughs, 
low  rustling  as  they  fell. 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested  ;  the 

stnbble-fields  lay  dry, 
Where   June   winds   rolled,   in  light  and 

shade,    the    pale    green    waves   of 

rye  ; 
But  still,  on  gentle  hill-slopes,  in  valleys 

frineed  with  wood, 
Ungathered,    bleaching    in    the   sun,   the 

heavy  corn  crop  stood. 

Bent  low,   by    autumn's  wind    and    rain, 

through  husks  that,  dry  and  sere, 
Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge,  shone 

out  the  yellow  ear  ; 
Beneath,  the  turnip  lay  concealed,  in  many 

a  verdant  fold,  * 

And  glistened   in   the   slantine  light   the 

pumpkin's  sphere  of  gold. 

There  wrought  the  busy  harvesters  ;  and 

many  a  creaking  wain 
Bore  slowly  to  the  long  barn-floor  its  load 

of  husk  and  grain  ; 
Till  broad  and  red,  as  when  he  rose,  the  sun 

sank  down,  at  last. 
And  like  a  merry  guest's  farewell,  the  day 

in  brightness  passed. 

And  lo  I  as  through  the  western  pines,  on 
meadoV,  stream,  and  pond. 

Flamed  the  red  radiance  of  a  sky,  set  all 
afire  beyond. 

Slowly  o'er  the  eastern  sea-bluffs  a  milder 
glory  shone, 

And  the  sunset  and  the  moonrise  were  min- 
gled into  one  ! 
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As  thus  into  the  quiet  night  the  twilight 

lapsed  away, 
And  deeper  in  the  brightening  moon  the 

tranquil  shadows  lay  ; 
From  many  a  brown  old  farm-house,  and 

hamlet  without  luune, 
Their  milking  and  their  home-tasks  done, 

the  merrv  buskers  came. 

w 

Swung  o*er  the  heaped-up  harvest,  from 

pitchforks  in  the  mow, 
Shone   dimly   down  the   lanterns  on    the 

pleasant  scene  below  ; 
The  growing  pile   of    husks   behind,  the 

golden  ears  before, 
And   laughing  eyes   and   busy  bands  and 

brown  cheeks  glimmering  o*er. 

Half  hidden,  in  a  quiet  nook,  serene   of 

look  and  heart, 
Talking  their  old  times  over,  the  old  men 

sat  apart  ; 
While   up  and   down  the  unhusked  pUe, 

or  nestling  in  its  shade, 
At   hide-iind-seek,  with   laugh   and  shout, 

the  liappy  children  played. 

Urged    by   the    good    host's  daughter,   a 

maiden  young  and  fair. 
Lifting  to  light    her  sweet  blue  eyes  and 

pride  of  soft  brown  hair. 
The  master  of  the  village*  school,  sleek  of 

hair  and  smooth  of  tongue, 
To  the  quaint  tune  of  some  old  psalm,  a 

husking-ballad  sung. 

TIIK    (  ORN-SONC; 

Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintr}'  hoard  ! 

Heap  high  the  golden  com  ! 
No  richer  gift  haA  Autumn  |)oured 

From  out  her  lavish  honi ! 

I^t  other  liind.s  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  fn>ni  the  pine« 
Tlie  orange  from  its  glijNsy  gn»en. 

The  elusier  fmiii  the  vine  ; 

We  U'tter  Itivi"  the  lianly  gift 

Our  rii^jjed  xale-*  IwHtow, 
To  cheer  uh  when  the  Ntorin  shall  drift 

Our  hur\e.st-tiel(l.s  \^ith  "iiuiw. 

Tliroiij;h  \ah"4  «»f  gnuis  and  niead«»  of  flowers 
i  >ur  ploughs  their  furrows  made, 


While  on  the  hills  the  son  aad  ihovcn 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o*er  hill  Aad  pbii 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sprootiag  gfiis 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  Jisi 
Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair. 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer*s  boos 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  autumn's  mooolit  eves, 

Its  harvest-time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  when  the  snows  aboat  us  drift. 

And  wiuter  winds  are  eold. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  iHMird  ; 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk. 

By  homespun  beauty  poured  I 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitebea  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls. 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth, 

And  bless  our  farmer  girls  t 


Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and 
Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 

The  blessiug  of  our  hardy  grain. 
Our  wealth  of  golden  crom  ! 


Ix't  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root, 
I^*t  mildew  blight  tht*  r}*e, 

(live  to  the  worm  the  on'hard's  fnut, 
Tlie  wheat-field  to  the  tlv  : 

But  let  the  gvMMl  ol«l  crop  adorn 
Tlie  hilU  our  fathers  trod  ; 

Still  let  UH,  for  his  gt>hlen  com. 
Send  up  our  thankii  to  <iod  I 


rm:  kkkokmkk 

Am.  grim  and  noili^l  and  br<»wn  with  tsa 

I  s;iw  a  Stnnig  One,  in  hi*  wrmlh. 
Smiting  the  gtMUeH^t  nhrincft  of  nisfl 
Along  hin  |wth. 
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hurch,  beneath  her  trembling  dome, 
ijed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm  : 
h  shook  ¥rithin  his  gilded  home 
With  strange  alarm. 

from  his  secret  chambers  fled 
ore  the  sunlight  bursting  in  : 
drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head 
To  drown  the  din.  y 

e,"  Art  implored,  "  yon  holy  pile  ; 
t  g^nd,  old,  time-worn  turret  spare  ; " 
Reverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle, 
Cried  out,  "  Forbear  ! " 

bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
ped  for  his  old  accustomed  stone, 
d  on  his  staff,  and  wept  to  find 
His  seat  overthrown. 

r  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 
rhung  with  paly  locks  of  gold,  — 
f  smite,"  he  asked  in  sad  surprise, 
"  The  fair,  the  old  ?  " 

luder  rang  the  Strong  One's  stroke, 
nearer  flashed  his  axe's  gleam  ; 
lering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke, 
As  from  a  dream. 

:ed  :  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled, 
(  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too  ; 
inging  from  the  ruined  Old 
I  saw  the  New. 

B  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad,  — 
!  wasting  of  the  wron^  and  ill  ; 
3'er  of  good  the  old  time  had 
Was  living  still. 

grew  the  brows  of  him  I  feared  ; 
frown  which  awed  me  passed  away, 
3ft  behind  a  smile  which  cheered 
Like  breaking  day. 

rain  gprew  neen  on  battle-plains, 
r  swardea   war-moimds  grazed  the 
cow  ; 

ave  stood  forging  from  his  chains 
The  spade  and  plough. 

e  frowned  the  fort,  pavilions  gay 
I  cottage  vrindows,  flower-entwined, 
d  out  upon  the  peaceful  bay 
And  hills  behind. 


Through  vine-wreathed  cups  with  wine  once 
red, 
The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell. 
Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head 
And  mossy  well. 

Through  prison   walls,   like    Heaven-sent 
hope. 
Fresh     breezes     blew,     and     sunbeams 
strayed, 
And  with  the  idle  gallows-rope 
The  young  child  played. 

Where  the  doomed  victim  in  his  cell 
Had  counted  o'er  the  wearj'  hours, 
Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell. 
Came  crowned  with  flowers. 

Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That,  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven. 
The  best  fruits  grow. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse, 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown, 
The  gocki  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone,  — 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day  ; 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

Oh,  backward-looking  son  of  time  ! 

The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new. 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweeping  through. 

So  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer  ; 

Destroying  Seva,  forming  Brahm, 
Who  wake  by  turns  Earth's  love  and  fear, 
i\j*e  one,  the  same. 

Idly  as  thou,  in  that  old  day 

Thou  mournest,  did  thy  sire  repine  ; 
So,  in  his  time,  thy  child  grown  gny 
Shall  sigh  for  thine. 

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go  ; 

Th*  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 

To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow. 

Which  God  repeats. 

Take  heart  I  the  Waster  builds  again,  — 
A  charm^  life  old  Goodness  hath  ; 
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TIm  tares  may  perish,  but  the  gnm 
Is  not  for  death. 

God  works  in  all  things  ;  all  obej 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night : 
Wake  thou  and  watch  !  the  world  is  gray 
'  With  morning  light  I 


THE    PEACE    CONVENTION     AT 

BRUSSELS 

Still  in  thy  streets,  ()  Paris  !  doth  the  stain 
Of  blood  defy  the  cleansing  autumn  rain  ; 
Still  breaks   the  smoke    Messina's    ruins 

through, 
And  Naples  mourns  that  new  Bartholomew, 
When  squalid  beggary,  for  a  dole  of  bread. 
At  a  crowned  uiurdcrer*s  beck  of  license, 

fed 
The  yawning  trenches  with  her  noble  dead  ; 
Still,  doomed  Vienna,  through  thy  stately 

halls 
The  shell  goes  crashing  and  the  red  shot 

falls, 
And,  leagued  to  crush  thee,  on  the  Danube's 

side. 
The  bearded  Croat  and  Bosniak  spearman 

ride  ; 
Still  in  that  vale  where  Himalaya's  snow 
Melts  round  the  cornfields   and  the  vines 

Inflow, 
The  Sikh*H  hot  cannon,  answering  ball  for 

ball. 
Flames  in  the  breach  of  Moultan's  shattered 

wall  ; 
On  Cheiuib*H  side  the  vulture  seeks  the  slain. 
And  Sutlej  (Munts  with  blood  its  Imnks  again. 

«'What  folly,  then."    the    faithless   critic 

cri*»j*. 
With  snc^'ring  lip,  and  wise  world-knowing 

**  While  fort  to  fort,  and  post  to  post,  re|ieAt 
Thi*  ccHjU'lcHH  clmllenge  of  the  war-drunrs 

iM'at, 
And  n>iiiid  ihv  gri'rn  earth,  to  the  chun*h- 

U'ITh  cliiiiM*, 
Tilt'  iiinriiiii^  <1riiiii-n>ll  nf  tli«*  camp  kt*i-pH 

tiiiii*. 
To  (In-uiii  nf  |H':u*r  iiiiiifKt  a  world  in  iiriiiH, 
Of    HWiinlH    t«i    iiloiijr|m|iar«.H    chiingrd    by 

S<Ti|itur:il  ('huriii>*. 
Of  imtiuuH,  <lruiikeii  v%ith  tlit*  wiiii*  <if  IiIwhI. 


Staggering  to  take  the  Pledge  of  Bi«l 

hood. 
Like  tipplers  answering  Father  Matk 

The  sullen  Spaniard,  and  the  mad-«ap  C 
The  bull-dog  Briton,  yielding  but  with 
The  Yankee  swaggering  with  his  bo 

knife, 
The  RuHs,  from  banquets  with  the  vol 

sharef]. 
The  blood  still  dripping  from  his  ai 

beard, 
Quitting  their  mad  Berserker  daaee  to 
The  dull,  meek  droning  of  a  drab-coat  i 
Leaving  the  sport  of  Presidents  and  K 
Where  men  for  dice  each  titled  gaa 

flings. 
To  mc^et  alternate  on  the  Seine  and  1^ 
For  tea  and  gossip,  like  old  countn  dai 
No !  let  the  cravens  plead  the  weaki 

cant. 
Let  Cobden  cipher,  and  let  Mncent  lai 
Let    Sturge   preach   peace   to  deaaoc 

tlirongs. 
And  Burritt,  stammering  through  hif 

dred  tongues. 
Repeat,  in  all,  his  ghostly  lessons  o*cr, 
Timed  to  the  nnuses  of  the  battery**  n 
Check  Ban  or  Kaiser  with  the  barnoid 
Of  *  01ivi*-leaves '  and  Resolutioos  ns« 
Spike  guns   with   pointed   Scriptniv>-I 

and  hope 
To  capsise  navies  with  a  windy  trope : 
Still  shall  the  glory  and  the  pomp  ct  ^ 
Along   their   train   the    shouting  sil 

draw  ; 
Still  dustv  I^lH>r  to  the  parsing  Brsw 
His  cap  mWU  doff,  and  Beauty's  ktn 

wave  ; 
Still  iiluill  the  liard  to  Valor  tune  hi*  a 
Still  HertKworship  knet^l  before  the  Sin 
Rosy  an<l  sleek,  the  sablp-guwned  divii 
0*er  his  third  bottle  of  surarvtive  visi 
To    plume<l  and   s worded   auditon.  < 

pn»ve 
Their  tnuie   aiTordaiit    with   thr  Ls« 

I^»ve  ; 
And    Chiinli    for    State,    and    SCstr 

(  hiinli.  nhiill  H);ht. 
Aim!     Uitli    uj:rvv,    that     Mij^bt    al^*" 

Ki^rht  !  •• 
I>«•^|liteof  Hiit*«*n  like  tlN*iw,  O  faifhfu.  f 
Who  flare  to  hold  <iiMi*»  word  uod  vU< 

tnie. 
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Neyed  faith  transcends  our  evil 

)  present  wilderness  of  crime 
Im  future,   ¥rith  its  robes  of 

lecked    mountains,    and    soft 
ms  between,  — 

le  path  which  duty  bids  ye  tread 
idly  wisdom  shake  the  cautious 

* 
om  Heaven  descends  upon  our 

•e, 

greeting  of  the  skeptic's  sneer  ; 
mocked  at,  till  its  blessings  fall, 

dew  and  sunshine,  over  ^1. 

r   Earth's   war -field,  till  the 
shall  cease, 
a's  harpers,  sing  your  song  of 

•  ♦ 

ble  ranef  the  Thracian's  lyre, 
of  fien£  and  roar  of  penal  fire, 
«  din  to  pleasing  murmurs  fell, 
ibdued  the  madaened  heart  of 

igain,  that  holy  song  a  tongue, 
^lad  angels  of  the  Advent  sung, 
-anthem  for  the  Saviour's  birth, 
i,  and  peace  unto  the  earth  I 
!  mad  discord  send  that  calming 

and  wave  on  wild  Gennesareth 

t's  name  his  Cross  against  the 

vision  which  the  prophets  saw, 
b  g^en  the  fiery  waste  of  war, 

hot  sand-gleam,  looming  soft 
aim 
's   rim,  the   fountain  -  shading 

* 

•r  Earth,  which  fiends  so  long 

trod, 

lope  resting  on   the   truth  of 

ase  and  Violence  pass  away, 
^  world  breathe  free  through 
r  Sabbath  day. 


RISONER  FOR  DEBT 

law  aothorizin^  impriaonment  for 
n  abolished  in  Massachuaetts,  a 
pensioner  was  confined  in  Charles- 


town  jail  for  a  debt  of  fourteen  dollars,  and 
on  the  fourth  of  July  was  seen  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief from  the  bam  of  his  eell  in  honor  of 
the  day. 

Look  on  him  !  through  his  dungeon  grate. 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late, 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sieht. 
Reclininc^  on  his  strawy  oed, 
His  hana  upholds  his  drooping  head  ; 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seamed  and  hard. 
Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard  ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fineers  flow 
His  long,  dishevelled  locks  of  snow. 

No  grateful  fire  before  him  glows, 
And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill ; 

And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 
The  frequent  ague  thrill  I 

Silent,  save  ever  and  anon, 

A  sound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan, 

Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 

Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip  ; 

Oh,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 

Of  old  age  chained  and  desolate  I 

Just  God  I  why  lies  that  old  man  there  ? 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison  bed. 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him,  fierce  and  red  ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep. 
Nerve,  flesh,  and  pulses  thrill  and  creep 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb. 
Crimson  with  -murder,  touches  him  I 

What  has  the  g^y-haired  prisoner  done  ? 

Has  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore  ? 
Not  so  ;  his  crime  's  a  fouler  one  ; 

Grod  made  the  old  man  poor  ! 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon  s  cell, 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell ! 
For  this,  the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader  s  sword. 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost. 
His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost  I 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest, 

Old  prisoner,  dropped  thy  blood  as  nan 

On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest, 
And  Saratoga's  plain  ? 

Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars. 

Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars  ; 
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It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument  upreared  to  thee  ; 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison  cell,  — 
The  land  repays  thy  ser\'ice  well  I 

Go,  ring  the  bells  and  Are  the  guns, 
And  tling  the  starry  banner  out ; 
Shout  "  Freedom  I  "  till  your  lisping  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle-shout ; 
Let  boastful  elo<)uence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame  ; 
Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard, 
With  glor}'  for  each  second  word. 
And  everything  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  "  our  glorious  liberty  "  I 

But  when  the  patron  cannon  jars 
That  prison  s  cold  and  gloomy  wall. 

And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stars 
Rise  on  the  wind,  and  fall, 

Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 

Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  ? 

Think  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 

Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  ? 

Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 

What  is  your  carnival  to  him  ? 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus  I 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  god  and  human-kind  ! 
0|ien  the  prison's  living  tomb, 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  G<»d  ; 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   TOURISTS 

The  n*ad«*r  of  th#  biographv  of  William 
AUfD,  thf  philanthropic  am4K*Mt4*  of  Clarkaon 
Mild  Romilly.  canmrt  fail  to  admir«  hia  simple 
and  beautiful  nnMinl  of  a  tour  through  Kumpe, 
in  th«*  y«>an«  l!^l^  and  I'^V.K  in  the  company  of 
hia  Anieriean  friend.  Stephen  (rrellett. 

Ni)  aiiiilt'Hs  wuiidenTi,  by  the  fiend  Unrest 
(tiiiifh'd  from  shon*  to  shore  ; 

Nil    M*h<N>Iin('n,    turning,    in    their    classic 
qiu'Ht, 
Tin*  IviivfH  uf  t»nipin»  (»Vr. 

Simple  of  faith,  and  liearin^  in  their  hearts 
The  luve  of  man  and  (iod, 


Isles  of  old  song,  the  Meakm's  m 
marts, 
And  Scythia's  steppea,  Ibey  trod. 

Where  the  long  shadows  of  the  flr  am 

In  the  nigfht  sun  are  cast. 
And   the   deep  heart   of  many  a  Si 
mine 
Quakes  at  each  riving  blast ; 
Wliere,    in    barbaric    gnndeur,    lit 
stanfls, 
A  baptized  Scythian  queen« 
With   Europe's  aits  and   Asia's  je% 
hands. 
The  North  and  £ast  between  I 

Where  still,  through  vales  of  GreeiaB 
stray 
The  classic  forms  of  yore. 
And   beauty   smiles,  new   risen  fm 
•pray, 
And  IMan  weeps  once  more  ; 
Where  every  tongue  in  Smyrna's  ma 
sounds  ; 
And  Stamboul  from  the  sea 
Lifts  her  tali  minarets  over  bnrial-gr 
Black  with  the  cypreta-tree  ! 

From  Malta's  temples  to  the  gates  of  1 

Following  the  track  of  Paul, 
And  where  the  Alps  gird  round  the  i 
er's  home 

Their  vast,  eternal  wall ; 
TheypausiHl  not  by  the  ruins  of  old  t 

Tliey  scanned  no  picture*  raie,  * 
Nor  lingered  where  the  snow-locked  i 
tains  climb 

The  cold  abvss  of  air  ! 

But  unto  prisons,  where  men  lav  io  d 

To  haunts  where  Hunger  piwd. 
To  kings  and  courts  forgetful  of  the  p 

And  wants  of  human-kind. 
Scattering  sweet  words,  and  quiet  dee 
good. 

Along  their  way,  like  flowers, 
Or  pleading,  a»  Christ's  freemen  oolyc 

With  prince:*  and  with  powen  ; 

Tlu'ir  siiijrle  anil  the  luiqM^M*  to  fultil 
Of  Truth,  fniin  day  to  day. 

Sinipiv  o)»e<litMit  to  itn  guiding  will 
They  hi'M  their  pilgrim  way. 
.    Yet  flri'aui  iii»t,  hencr,  the  lM«utifnJs8< 
Were  wasted  on  their  sight. 
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0  in  the  school  of  Christ  had  learned  to 

hold 
All  outwazjl  things  aright. 

;  less  to  them  the  breath  of  vineyards 
blown 

From  off  the  Cyprian  shore, 
;  less  for  them  the  Alps  in  sunset  shone, 

That  man  they  valued  more. 
Ife  of  beauty  lends  to  all  it  sees 

The  beauty  of  its  thought ; 

1  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  harmonies 
Make  glad  its  way,  unsought. 

• 

meet  accordancy  of  praise  and  love, 

The  singing  waters  run  ; 
I  sunset  mountains  wear  in  light  above 

The  smile  of  duty  done  ; 
B   stands  the   promise, —  ever  to  the 
meek 

A  heritage  is  given  ; 
'  lose  they  £ajrth  who,  single-hearted, 
seek 

The  righteousness  of  Heaven  ! 


THE   MEN   OF   OLD 

LL  speed  thy  mission,  bold  Iconoclast  I 
'et  all  unworthy  of  its  trust  thou  art, 
f,  with    dry   eye,  and   cold,   unloving 

heart, 
m  tread'st  the  solemn  Pantheon  of  the 

Past, 
(y  the    great    Future's  dazzling  hope 

made  blind 
To  all  the  beauty,  power,  and  truth  be- 
hind. 
i  without  reverent  awe  shouldst  thou 

put  by 
ihe  cypress  branches  and  the  amaranth 

blooms, 
^ere,  with   clasped   hands  of  prayer, 

upon  their  tombs 
K  effigies  of  old  confessors  lie, 
I's  witnesses  ;  the  voices  of  His  will, 
^  iu  the  slow  march  of  the  ceuturies 

still! 
h  were   the   men  at   whose   rebuking 

frown, 
^k  with  God's  wrath,  the  tyrant's  knee 

went  down  ; 
k  from  the  terrors  of  the  guilty  drew 
^  vassal's  freedom  and  the  poor  man's 

due. 


St.  Anselm  (may  he  rest  forevermore 
In  Heaven's  sweet  peace  I)  forbade,  of 

old,  the  sale 
Of  men  as  slaves,  and  from  the  sacred 

pale 
Hurled  the  Northumbrian  buyers  of  the 

poor. 
To  ransom  souls  from  bonds  and  evil  fate 
St.   Ambrose    melted    down    the    sacred 

plate,  — 
Imag^  of  saint,  the  chalice,  and  the  pix. 
Crosses  of  gold,  and  silver  candlesticks. 
"  Man  is  worth  more  than  temples ! "  he 

replied  • 

To  such  as  caine  his  holy  work  to  chide. 
And  brave  Cesarius,  stripping  altars  bare. 
And  coining  from  the  Abbey's  gulden 

hoard 
The  captive's   freedom,   answered   to  the 

prayer 
Or  threat  of  those  whose  fierce  zeal  for 

the  Lord 
Stifled  their  love  of  man,  —  "  An  earthen 

dish 
The  last  sad  supper  of  the  Master  bore  : 
Most  miserable  sinners  I  do  ye  wish 

More  than  your  Lord,  and  grudge  His 

dying  poor 
What  your  own  pride  and  not  His  need 

requires  ? 
Souls,   than    these    shining    gauds.   He 

values  more  : 
Mercy,  not  sacrifice,  His  heart  desires  ! " 
O  faithful  worthies  I  resting  far  behind 
In  your  dark  ages,  since  ye  fell  asleep, 
Much  has  been  done  for  truth  and  human- 
kind ; 
Shadows  are  scattered  wherein  ye  g^ped 

blind  ; 
Man  claims   his    birthright,   freer  pulses 

leap 
Through  peoples  driven  in  your  day  like 

sheep  ; 
Yet,  like  your  own,  our  age's  sphere  of 

light, 
Though  widening  still,  is  walled  around  by 

night ; 
With  slow,  reluctant  eye,  the  Church  has 

read. 
Skeptic  at  heart,  the  lessons  of  its  Head  ; 
Counting,  too  oft,  its  living  members  less 
Than  the  wall's  garnish  and  the  pulpit's 

dress  ; 
World-moving  zeal,  with  power  to  bless 

and  feed 
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Life's    fainting    pilgrims,  to    their    utter 

need, 
Instead  of  bread,  holds  out  the  stone  of 

creed  ; 
Sect  builds  and  worships  where  its  wealth 

and  pride 
And  vanity  stand  shrined  and  deified. 
Careless  that  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls 
God's  living  temple  into  ruin  falls. 
We  need,  methinks,  the  prophet-hero  still, 
Saints  true  of  life,  and  martjrs  strong  of 

will, 
To  tread  the  land,  even  now,  as  Xavier 

trod 
The  streets  of  Groa,  barefoot,  with  his 

bell, 
Proclaiming  freedom  in  the  name  of  God, 
And  startling  tyrants  with  the  fear  of 

hell ! 
Soft    words,    smooth     prophecies,     are 

doubtless  well  ; 
But  to  rebuke  the  age*s  popular  crime. 
We  nee<l  the  souls  of  fii«,  the  hearts  of 

that  old  time  I 


TO    PIUS    IX 

The  writer  of  these  Hdhi  it  no  enemy  of 
Cstholicft.  lie  has,  on  nuire  than  one  oeca- 
Ht<Mi,  exposed  himself  to  the  censures  of  his 
Protestant  brethren,  by  his  «treniioas  endea- 
T<MrB  to  procure  iDdemiufication  for  the  own- 
ers of  the  conrent  destroyed  near  Bostcm. 
He  defended  the  cause  uf  the  Irish  patriots 
loof;  before  it  had  become  popular  in  this 
country ;  and  he  was  one  of  tne  first  to  uripe 
tlie  must  liberal  aid  to  the  sufferinf;  and  stanr- 
itif;  population  of  the  Catholic  island.  The 
severity  of  his  lan|cu*{n*  Hnds  its  ample  apol- 
oijl-y  in  the  reluctant  confession  of  one  of  the 
niiMt  eiutnent  KoiiiiNh  priests,  the  eloquent 
ami  devoted  Father  Ventura. 

The  cannon *s  brazen  liiM  are  cohl  ; 

No  nsi  shell  blaz4*H  down  the  air  ; 
And  Ktrivt  and  tiiwer,  and  temple  old, 

.Vrc  Hilcnt  as  des|»air. 

Thf  LmiilKini  ntaiuU  no  more  ni  buy, 

Koiiif*>  fn'^h  youiii;  lifr  hio*  IiKkI  in  vain; 

nil*  nxfiiN  sfutti-n*d  by  thr  tlav 
Cttiitf  l»:it'k  witli  tim^hi  a^uiii. 

Now,  wliib-  \\iv  fnitrii'id«*s  of  Knince 
.\n*  tri'uiliiii;  on  the  neck  of  Home, 


Hider  at  Gaeta,  seise  thy 
Coward  and  cruel,  come  ! 

Creep  now  from  Naples*  bloody  skirt ; 

Thy  mummer's  part  was  acted  well, 
W^hile  Rome,  with  steel  and  lire  begiit. 

Before  thy  crusade  fell  I 

Her  death-groans  answered  to  thy  pnm 
Thy  chant,  the  drum  and  hugle-«sU ; 

Thy  lights,  the  burning  villa**  glare ; 
thy  beads,  the  shell  and  ball! 


Let  Austria  clear  thy  way,  with 
Foul  from  Ancona*s  cruel  sack. 

And  Naples,  with  his  dastard  bands 
Of  murderers,  lead  thee  back  ! 

Rome's  lips  are  dumb ;  the  orphan's  viiL 
The  mother's  shriek,  them  mayst  nol  latf 

Above  the  faithless  Frenchnuui's  hail, 
The  unsexed  shaveling*s  cheer  ! 

Go,  bind  on  Rome  her  cast-off  weight 
The  double  curse  of  crook  and  crowi. 

Though  woman's  scorn  and  manhood  i  ksir 
From  wall  and  roof  flash  down  I 

Nor  heed  those  blood-stains  on  the  wiQ, 
Not  Tiber's  Hood  can  wash  away, 

Where,  in  thy  statt^ly  Quirinal, 
Thy  mangled  victims  lay  ! 

Let  the  world  murmur  ;  let  its  ciy 
Of  horror  and  disgust  be  beard  ; 

Truth  stands  alone  ;  thv  coward  lie 
Is  backed  bv  lance  and  sword  I 

The  cannon  of  St.  Angelo, 

And  chanting  priest  and  clangiif  WH 
And  lM*at  of  drum  and  bugle  blow. 

Shall  gre4*t  thy  coming  well ! 

Let  lips  of  iron  and  tongues  of  slaws 
Fit  welcome  give  thee  ;  for  her  psrt» 

Rome,  frowning  «>Vr  her  new-mad**  |f*"* 
Shall  cuRM*  tiiee  fn>m  her  heart ! 

No  wn>aths  of  Nad  ram|Ni^m'«  tl«»sm 
Shall  c'liildhtMMl  in  thv  iNithwav  Hisf  • 

No  ^irlaiKls  from  tlnMr  m\a^'«i  U»w^^ 
Sliall  Tcriii^  niHidrnit  briu);  : 

Hut.  hateful  a.<»  that  tvmnt  old. 
The  mucking  witnesn  of  bin  crimf. 
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1  loathing  eyes  behold 
of  our  time  ! 

Rome's  blood  was  freest  shed, 
iven  with  impious  thanks   and 

1  the  patriot  dead, 
igs  on  the  Gaul  I 

thy  throne  of  lies, 
lean  idol,  blood-besmeared, 
its  worshippers  despise, 
d,  unrevered ! 

1  of  the  World  !  from  thee 
ill  4;ruth  mankind  shall  learn  : 
ind  priests  to  Liberty 
are  false  in  turn. 

es  of  them  ;  and  the  long 
ferance  of  the   Ueavens  doth 

ik  tyrants,  when  the  strong 
uggle,  and  prevail ! 

ilomau  hearts  have  bled 
le  Crosier  and  the  Crown, 
lereby,  the  world  shall  tread 
bom  vampires  down  ! 


:ef  in  boston 

1692 

emn  days  of  old, 
n  met  in  Boston  town, 
lesman  frank  and  bold, 
reacher  of  renown. 

last,  in  bitter  tone  : 

ler  of  the  wells  of  truth  I 

reiing,  thou  hast  sown 

s  tares  the  heart  of  youth  ! '' 

simple  tradesman  then, 
e  judge  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
:nowest  of  truth  hath  been 
lie  to  men  like  thee. 

B  which  we  spurn  to-day 
le  truths  of  long  ago  ; 
tad  boughs  fall  away, 
shall  the  living  grow. 


**  Grod  is  good  and  Grod  is  light, 
In  this  faith  I  rest  secure  ; 
Evil  can  but  serve  the  right, 
Over  all  shall  love  endure. 

**  Of  your  spectral  puppet  play 

I  have  traced  the  ounnmg  wires ; 
Come  what  will,  I  needs  must  say, 
Crod  is  true,  and  ye  are  liars." 

When  the  thought  of  man  is  free, 
Error  fears  its  lightest  tones  ; 

So  the  priest  cried,  *•*  Sadducee  ! " 
And  the  people  took  up  stones. 

In  the  ancient  burying-g^und, 
Side  by  side  the  twain  now  lie  ; 

One  with  humble  grassy  mound. 
One  with  marbles  pale  and  high. 

But  the  Lord  hath  blest  the  seed 

Which  that  tradesman  scattered  then,  . 

And  the  preacher's  spectral  creed 
Chills  no  more  the  blood  of  men. 

Let  us  trust,  to  one  is  known 

Perfect  love  which  casts  out  fear, 

While  the  other's  joys  atone 
For  the  wrong  he  suffered  here. 


OUR    STATE 

[Orisinally  entitled  Dedication  of  a  School- 
house.  It  was  written  for  the  dedication  services 
of  a  new  school  building  in  Newbury,  Bftaas.] 

The  South-land  boasts  its  teeming  cane, 
The  prairied  West  its  heavy  grain. 
And  sunset's  radiant  gates  unfold 
On  rising  marts  and  sands  of  gold  ! 

Rough,  bleak,  and  hard,  our  little  State 
Is  scant  of  soil,  of  limits  strait ; 
Her  yellow  sands  are  sands  alone. 
Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone  ! 

From  Autumn  frost  to  April  rain. 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain  ; 
From  budding  flower  to  falling  leaf, 
Her  summer  time  is  all  too  brief. 

Yet,  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands. 
And  wintry  hills,  the  school-house  stands, 
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And  what  her  nigged  soil  denies. 
The  harvest  of  the  mind  supplies. 

The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health ; 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  rrain, 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilerini  Rock  ; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  lavrs. 
And  dearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Cause  I 

Nor  heeds  the  skeptic's  puny  hands. 
While  near  her  school   the  church -spire 

stands ; 
Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule. 
While  near  her  church -spire  stands  the 

school. 


THE   PRISONERS   OF   NAPLES 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  of  the  victims  bound 

In  Naples,  dying  for  the  lack  of  air 

And  sunshine,  in  their  close,  damp  cells  of 

pain. 
Where  hope  is  not,  and  innocence  in  vain 
Appeals  againHt  the  torture  and  the  chain  ! 
Unfortunates  I  whose  crime  it  waH  to  tihare 
Our  common  love  of  freedom,  and  to  dare. 
In  its  behalf,  Rome's  harlot  tripUM^rowncHl, 
And  her  base   pander,  the   most   lintcfiil 

thing 
Who  upon  Christian  or  on  Pagan  ground 
Makes  vile  the  old  heroic  name  of  king. 
O  God  most  uicrvif  III  I     Father  just  and 

kind! 
Whom  man  hath  bound  let  thy  right  liand 

unbind. 
Or,  if  thy  purpos(*s  of  gooil  lichind 
Their  ills  lie  hidden,  let  the  sufferers  And 
Strong   conM>lAtion8 ;    leave   them   not   to 

doulit 
Tliy  i>r<ividi*ntial  care,  nor  yet  without 
Tlie  ii(>|M*  which  all  thy  attributes  inspire. 
That    not    in    vain    the   nuirtvr*»   rt>lN*    of 

fin- 
is worn,  nor   the    muI    prisoiiiT's    fn'ttin^ 

clitiiii  : 
Since    all    who  MifTer    for   thy  truth   send 

forth, 
Klectri<'ul,  with  every  throb  of  |»:iiii, 
l*n<|uenchAble  H|Nirks,   thy  own    huptiMiiiil 

rain 


Of  fire  and  spirit  over  all  the 
Making  the  dead  in  slavery  li 
Let  this  great  hope  be  with 

lie 
Shut  from  the  light,  the  greei 

sky  ; 
From   the   cool   waters   and 

breere. 
The  smell  of  flowers,  and  sha 

trees  ; 
Bound  with   the    felon  leper 

ease 
And  sins  abhorred   make   lo 

them  sliare 
Pellico's  faith,  Foresti's  stren, 
Years  of  unutterable   torme 

still. 
As  the  chained   Titan  victoi 

will! 
Comfort  them  with  thv  futu 

see 
The  day-<lawn  of  Italian  libei 
For  that,  with  all  good  thinj 

ThcH», 
And,  perfect  in  thy  thought,  s 

to  be  ! 

I,  who  have   spoken   for  fr« 

co»t 
Of  some  weak  friendships,  o 

prize 
Of  name  of  place,  and  more 

lost 
Have  gained  in  wi«ler  reach  o 
And   fn.*e  communion  iftith 

wise  ; 
May  (rod  forbid  that  I  should 
Such  eativ  ttelf-denial,  or  repi 
That  the  strong  pulse  of  heal 

mine  ; 
That,  overworn  at  mionday,  I 
To  other  hands  the  gleaning  « 
A    tin^l   on-UM>ker  through 

dine. 
For  blest  lN>yond  deserving  »t 

ing 
Tliat  kindly  Pntvidem^e   it^  < 

iiii; 
In  the  withdrawal  as  in  the  U 
Scan'fh  I  «i:in'  for  iiKire  t»r  1» 
lii'aiitiful  \<  t  fur  nie  thi.n  anti 
Melts  on  it>  suns«»t  hilU  ;  aiwl, 
For  nie  tht*  Orcan  lift>  its  Mih 
To    me  the   pine-wtMKU   Hhisf 

nie 
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ver,  winding  through  its  vales  of 
calm, 

eenest  banks,  ¥rith    asters  purple- 
starred, 
entian  bloom  and  golden-rod  made 

down  in  silent  gladness  to  the  sea, 
pure  spirit  to  its  great  reward  ! 

ck  I  friends,  long-tried  and  near  and 
dear, 

love  is  round  me  like  this  atmos- 
phere, 

,  soft,  and  golden.     For  such  g^ts  to 
me 

shall  I  render,  O  my  God,  to  thee  ? 
i  not  dwell  upon  my  lighter  share 
D  and  ill  that  human  life  must  bear  ; 
16  from  selfish  pining  ;  let  my  heart, 
1  from  itself  in  sympathy,  forget 
tier  longings  of  a  vain  regret, 
iguish  of  its  own  peculiar  smart, 
nbering  others,  as  I  have  to-day, 
ir  great  sorrows,  let  me  live  alway 
ir  myself  alone,  but  have  a  part, 
IS  a  frail  and  erring  spirit  may, 
B  which  is  of  Thee,  and  which  indeed 
Thou  art  I 


HE  PEACE  OF   EUROPE 

4T  peace  in  Europe  I     Order  reigns 
Tiber's  hi]Js  to  Danube's  plains  !  " 
her  kings  and  priests  ;  so  say 
ing  prophets  of  our  day. 

^  to  earth  a  listening  ear  ; 
amp  of  measured  marches  hear  ; 
>lliDg  of  the  cannon's  wheel, 
lotted  musket's  murderous  peal, 
ight  alarm,  the  sentry's  call, 
nick-eared  spy  in  hut  and  hall ! 
Polar  sea  and  tropic  fen 
fing-groans  of  exiled  men  ! 
olted  cell,  the  galley's  chains, 
^old  smoking  with  its  stains  ! 
>  the  hush  of  brooding  slaves  1 
•  in  the  dungeon-vaults  and  graves  ! 

Mr !  of  the  world-wide  net, 
nieshes  in  all  waters  set, 
&  fabl^  keys  of  heaven  and  hell 
ard  the  patriot's  prison-cell, 
pen  wide  the  banquet-hall, 


Where  kings  and  priests  hold  carnival  I 

Weak  vassal  tricked  in  roval  guise, 

Boy  Kaiser  with  thy  lip  oi  lies  ; 

Base  gambler  for  Napoleon's  crown, 

Barnacle  on  his  dead  renown  !  . 

Thou,  Bourbon  Neapolitan, 

Crowned  scandal,  loathed  of  God  and  man  ; 

And  thou,  fell  Spider  of  the  North  ! 

Stretchins'thy  giant  feelers  forth. 

Within  whose  web  the  freedom  dies 

Of  nations  eaten  up  like  flies  ! 

Speak,  Prince    and    Kaiser,     Priest    and 

Czar! 
If  this  be  Peace,  pray  what  is  War  ? 

White  Angel  of  the  Lord  I  unmeet 

That  soil  accursed  for  thy  pure  feet. 

Never  in  Slavery's  desert  flows 

The  fountain  of  thy  charmed  repose  ; 

No  tyrant's  hand  thy  chaplet  weaves 

Of  lilies  and  of  olive-leaves  ; 

Not  with  the  wicked  shalt  thou  dwell, 

Thus  saith  the  Eternal  Oracle  ; 

Thy  home  is  with  the  pure  and  free  ! 

Stern  herald  of  thy  better  day. 

Before  thee,  to  prepare  thy  way. 

The  Baptist  Shade  of  Liberty, 

Gray,  scarred  and  hairy-robed,  must  press 

With  bleeding  feet  the  wilderness  I 

Oh  that  its  voice  might  pierce  the  ear 

Of  princes,  trembling  while  they  hear 

A  cry  as  of  the  Hebrew  seer  : 

Repent  I  God's  kingdom  draweth  near  I 


ASTRiCA 

"  Jove  meuM  to  aettle 
▲strata  in  her  seat  again, 
And  let  down  from  hia  golden  chain 

An  age  of  better  metal." 

Bbh  JomoH,  161& 

O  POET  rare  and  old  I 

Thy  words  are  prophecies  ; 

Forward  the  age  of  gold. 
The  new  Satumian  lies. 

The  universal  prayer 

And  hope  are  not  in  vain  ; 

Rise,  brothers  !  and  prepare 
The  way  for  Saturn's  reign. 

Perish  shall  all  which  takes 
From  labor's  board  and  can  ; 

Perish  shall  all  which  makes 
A  spaniel  of  the  man  I 
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Free  from  its  bonds  the  mind, 
The  body  from  the  rod  ; 

Brokeu  all  chains  that  bind 
The  image  of  our  God. 

Just  men  no  longt*r  pine 
Behind  their  prison-bars ; 

Through  the  rent  dungeon  shine 
The  free  sun  and  the  stars. 

Earth  own,  at  last,  untrod 
By  sect,  or  caste,  or  elan, 

The  fatlierhood  of  God, 
The  brotherhood  of  man  I 

Fraud  fail,  craft  perish,  forth 
The  money-i*hanger8  driven. 

And  God's  will  done  on  earth. 
As  now  in  heaven  ! 


THE    DISENTHRALLED 

He  had  bowed  down  to  drunkenness. 

An  abject  worshipper : 
The  pride  of  manhooil's  pulse  had  grown 

Too  faint  and  cold  to  stir  ; 
And  he  had  given  bis  spirit  up 

To  the  unblessed  thrall, 
And  bowing  to  the  poison  cup, 

He  glorifKl  iu  his  fall  I 

There  came  a  change  —  the  cloud  rolled  off. 

And  light  fell  on  his  brain  — 
And  like  the  passing  of  a  dream 

That  conietb  not  again, 
The  shadow  of  the  spirit  tied. 

He  HHw  the  gidf  U'fore, 
He  shuddered  at  the  waste  behind. 

And  was  a  man  once  more. 

He  sho(»k  the  Ner|M*nt  folds  away. 

That  giithered  r<mnd  his  heart. 
As  sliakt*H  th«*  swaying  fon'st-oak 

Its  )MMS4)n  vim*  upnrt  ; 
He  t%tiMMl  ert'ct  ;  n*turiiiiig  pnde 

(in*w  terrilile  witliiii. 
And  ronM'iiMi<*t>  s;it  in  jiid^nifUt,  on 

llis  mo!«t  fiuniliar  sin. 

Thf  li^lit  nf  Int«-ll«-c(  u^:iin 
Muni^'  hi-  )i)ithw:i\  -hunt'  ; 
Aiu\  KfUHun  liki>  a  niiinan-h  sat 
l'l»«»n  hilt  oliifn  thnine. 


The  honored  and  the  wise  once  mofv 
Within  his  presence  came  ; 

And  lingered  oft  on  lovely  lips 
His  once  forbidden 


There  may  be  glory  in  the  might, 

Tluit  treadeth  nations  down: 
Wreaths  for  the  crimson  conqueror. 

Pride  for  the  kingly  crown  ; 
But  nobler  is  that  triumph  hour. 

The  dimMithralled  shall  find. 
When  evil  passion  boweth  down 

Unto  the  Godlike  mind  ! 


THE     POOR    VOTER     ON    ELI 
TION    DAY 

The  proudest  now  is  but  my  peer, 

The  highest  not  more  high  ; 
To-dav,  of  all  the  wearv  vear, 

A  king  of  men  am  L 
To-4]ay  alike  are  great  and  small. 

The  nameless  and  the  known  ; 
Mv  palait*  is  the  people's  hall, 

Yhe  ballot^lwx  mv  throne  I 

Who  serves  to-day  upon  the  liftt 

BeHide  the  serve<l  shall  stand: 
Alike  the  bniwn  and  wrinkled  lift. 

The  glov4Hi  and  daint>  hand  ! 
Tlie  rich  is  level  with  the  p«Mir. 

The  weak  is  strong  to-day  : 
And  sWkest  broadcloth  cimntu  do  m 

Tlmn  homespun  frock  of  gray. 

To-day  l«*t  |K>mp  and  vain  pretenre 

My  stnblKirn  right  abide  ; 
I  set  a  plain  man*i«  common  »ense 

AgniuHt  the  |H*dant's  pride. 
T(»-<lay  sliall  simple  manhood  try 

The  stn^ngth  of  gi>ld  and  land  ; 
Tliv  wifle  world  has  not  wealth  to  b« 

Tile  |M>wer  in  my  right  hand  ! 

While  then*  's  a  <jrii*f  t€»  neek  rtslrrw 

Or  Kilance  tn  adjust, 
WhiT«*  \%i'ij;h.'»  onr  li\inu  nianln*J  *■" 

riian  Mannnon  *s  vil«'<>t  <lu<»t.  - 
Whili'  thi*n*  's  a  ri^jht  tn  mi"*!  m.*  *  * 

A  %%n»nj;  to  swi'«*p  aua\. 
I  p  !  elnut«'d  kniH*  ami  mi;ijv<l  om*  • 

A  man  *•*  a  man  tiMU\  ! 
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THE  DREAM  OF   PIO  NONO^ 

It  chanced  that  while  the  pious  troops  of 
Fmnce 
^Quf^t  in  the  cnuade  Pio  Nono  preache<l, 
^bat  time  the  holy  Bourtwiis  atayed  his 
hands 

^TVe  Hur  and   Aaron   meet    for  such   a 
Muses), 

SOHchtHl  forth  from  Naples  towards  rebel- 
lious Home 

To  Umm  the  luinistry  of  Oudinot, 

M  Kuictify  his  iron  homilies 

Aad  iharp  persuasions  of  the  bayonet, 

TWt  the  ^reat   pontiff    fell   asleep,    and 
dreamed. 

Hf  ^tood  by  Lake  Tiberias,  in  the  sun 
^  the  brifi^ht    Orient ;   and   beheld    the 

TW  lirk,  and  blind,  kneel  at  the  Master's 

fcft 
Aad  rile  up   whole.     And,   sweetly   over 

^      »ll 

^'"Ppinfi^  the  ladder  of  their  hymn  of  praise 

'Xna  hearen  to  earth,  in  silver  rounds  of 

™  ward  the  blessed  anfr^ls  sing  of  i)eace, 
^■"nd-will  to  man,  and  glory  to  the  Lord. 

TWa  one,  with  feet  unshod,  and  leathern 

It      '*** 

"wctrd  and  darkened  by  fierce  summer 

UBS 

^  hot  winds  of  the  desert,  closer  drew 
^^r*s  haick,  and  girded  up  his  loins, 
^  ^fiit,  as  one  who  had  authority  : 
■C<iBie  ^iiQQ  ^th  me." 

Lakeside  and  enstom  sky 
^  U»  sweet  scHig  of  angels  passetl  awny, 
^j4  with  a  dream's  alacrity  of  change, 
'v  print,  and   the   swart   finlier   by   his 

vde, 
Bpbfld  the  Eternal  City  lift  its  domes 
Aad  «olemn  fanes  and  monumentiil  |Miinp 
Abore  thr  waste  Campagna.     On  the  hilU 
TW  Uaie  of  burning  villas  rose  ami  fell. 
iad  momently  the  mortar's  iron  thr<Kit 
Bflarvd  from  the  trem*hes  ;  and,  within  the 
walU, 

crash  of  shells,  low  groans  of  human 
pain. 


Shout,  drum  beat,  and  the  clanging  laniui- 

bell. 
And   tramp  of  hosts,  sent   up   a  mingled 

stniud, 
Half  wail  tuul  half  defiance.     As  they  iNUised 
The  gate  of  iSan  Paucrazio,  human  blood 
Flowed  aukk^high  alwut  them,  and  <leatl 

men 
Choked   the    long  street  with   giishe<l  and 

g«)ry  piles,  — 
A  ghastly  barriciule  of  mungle<l  Hesli, 
From  which,  at    times,  quivered   a  living 

hand. 
And  white    lips  movinl    and    moanetl.     A 

father  tort* 
His  gray  Imirs,  by  the  body  of  his  son. 
In  frenzy  ;  and    his  fair   young   daughter 

W«Mlt 

j  On  bis  old  bosom.     Suddenly  a  Hash 
I  Clove   the  thiek  sulphurous  air,  and  man 
and  maid 
Sank,  onislie<l  and  iiuuigletl  by  the  sluitter- 
ing  shell. 

Then  s|mke  the  Galilc'an :    **  Thou  hast 
seen 

The  blessed  Mastt^r  and  His  work:*  of  love; 

I.K>ok   now   «>n    tliint*  !     Hear'st    thou    the 
I  ang(>ls  sing 

■   Al)ove  tliirt  o|H'n  hell  ?     Thou  God's  high- 
I  priest  ! 

Thou  the  Vicep^rent  of  the  Prinet»  of  Poaee  ! 
I  Thou  the  suci'«*S!mr  of  Hin  rh<ksen  ones  ! 
,   I,  IVtrr,  fisherman  of  Ciaililee, 
I   In  the  <U*ar   MiiMter's  name,  and   for   the 
I  love 

Of  His  tnu'  riiun*h,  proelaim  thee  Anti> 
I  ehrisi. 

Alien  and  s«'paRite  fn»in  His  holy  faith 
,   Wide  as  thv  dififen'nee  lM*twe<*n  death  and 
life. 

The  hate  of  man  an<l  the  great  love  of  iun\ ! 

He«e«*,  and  n^nont  !  " 

I  ' 

I 

'ITiereat  the  |Mintiff  woke, 
Tremblinf]^,  and  muttering  o'tT  his  fearful 

dn'aui. 
"  NVliul    iiirans    lu»  ?  '*  eried   the  Kmirlion. 

**  Nothing;  nior»' 
Thau  tliat  vnur  luaicstv  hath  all  Uh*  well 
I   C^itered  for  ytnir  (MMir  guest.t,  and  that,  in 

S4M»tll. 

Tlir  Holy  FatherV  siipiMT  tnMibl«-th  liiui," 
Said  Canlinal  Antuiielli,  with  a  snule. 
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THE   VOICES 

**  WiiT  urge  the  loug,  unequal  fight, 
Since  Trath  has  fallen  in  the  itreet, 

Or  lift  anew  the  trampled  light. 

Quenched  by  the  heiedless  million's  feet  ? 

^  Give  o*er  the  thankless  task  ;  forsake 
The  fools  who  know  not  ill  from  good  : 

Eat,  drink,  enjoy  thy  own,  and  take 
Thine  ease  among  the  multitude. 

**  Live  out  thyself  ;  with  others  share 
Thy  proper  life  no  more  ;  assume 

The  unconcern  of  sun  and  air, 

For  life  or  death,  or  blight  or  bloom. 
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The  mountain  pine  looks  calmly  on 
The    fires  that   scourge  the   plains  be- 
low, 
Nor  heeds  the  eagle  in  the  sun 

The  small  birds  piping  in  the  snow  ! 

**  The  world  is  God*s,  not  thine  ;  let  Him 
Work  out  a  change,  if  change  must  be  : 

The  hand  that  planteti  best  can  trim 
And  nurse  the  old  unfruitful  tree." 

So  spake  the  Tempter,  when  the  light 
Of  sun  and  stani  had  left  the  sky  ; 

I  listened,  through  the  cloud  and  night. 
And  heard,  methought,  a  voice  reply  : 

^  That  task  may  well  seem  over-hard. 
Who  scatten'st  in  a  thankless  soil 

Thy  life  as  8ee<l,  with  no  reward 
Save  that  which  l>uty  gives  to  Toil. 

**  Not  wholly  is  thy  heart  resigned 
To  Heaven's  Iwnign  and  just  decree, 

Which,  linking  thee  witli  all  thy  kind. 
Transmits  their  joys  and  griefs  to  tbe«. 

**  Break  oCT  that  sacred  chain,  and  turn 
Back  on  thvs«lf  thv  love  and  care  ; 

nv  thou  thine  own  mean  idol,  burn 

Faith,    no|M*,    and    Trust,  thy  children, 
then-. 

*'  Relfascd  fn>iii  that  fraternal  law 

Which  shan'A  the  eominon  bale  and  bliss. 

No  sjulder  Int  eoiild  Folly  draw, 

<  >r  Sill  provoki*  from  Pate,  than  this. 


**  The  meal  unshared  it  food  nnbleit : 
,Thon  hoard'st  in  Tain  what  lovt  ikiU 
spend  ; 

Self-ease  is  paia  ;  thy  only  rest 
Is  labor  for  a  worthy  end  ; 

<*  A  toil  that  gains  with  what  it  yields, 
And  scatters  to  its  own  increase. 

And  hears,  while  sowing  ootward  firUi, 
The  harvest-«ong  of  inward  peace. 

**  Free-lipped  the  liberal  streamlets  m. 
Free  shmes  for  all  the  healthful  nj ; 

The  still  pool  stagnates  in  the  son. 
The  lurid  earth-fire  hannta  decav ! 

m 

**  What  is  it  that  the  crowd  requite 
Thy  love  with  hate,  thy  tmtb  with  lift? 

And  but  to  faith,  and  not  to  sight. 
The  walls  of  Freedom's  temple  rise  ? 


**  Tet  do  thy  work  ;  it  shall 

In  thine  or  in  another's  day  ; 
And,  if  denied  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  shalt  not  lack  the  toiler's  pay. 

'*  Faith  shares  the  future's  promise ;  Lrrr*^ 
Self-oCTering  is  a  triumpli  woo  ; 

And  each  good  thought  or  action  mofH 
The  dark  world  nearer  to  the  sua. 

^  Then  faint  not,  falter  not,  nor  plead 
Tliy  weakness  ;  truth  itself  is  strong ; 

The  lion's  strength,  the  eagle's  speed. 
Are  not  alone  vouchsafed  to  wroag . 

**  Thy  nature,  which,  through  ftfe  aad  fiooi 
To  place  or  gain  finds  oat  its  way. 

Hath  power  to  seek  the  highest  good* 
Ana  duty's  holiest  call  (Siey  I 

^  Strivest  thou  in  darkness  ?  —  fens  wilh> 
out 

In  league  with  traitor  thoughts  withia ; 
Thv  night-watch  kept  with  trrmhliag  iVakl 

And  pale  Remorse  the  ghost  of  ^»la  ? 


**  I  last  thou  not,  on  Mime  we^k  of 

S^H'ii  the  Hwect  Sabbath  breaking  fair, 

An«l  eloiul  and  shu<low,  sunlit,  fonn 
The  eurtainji  of  iVn  tent  uf  prayer  ? 

"  So.  Iia)t1y.  when  thy  tank  Khali  end. 
Tlie  wrung  shall  loHe  itM*lf  in  right. 
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And  all  thy  week-day  darkness  blend 
With  the  long  Sabbath  of  the  Hght !  " 


THE   NEW  EXODUS 

Written  upon  hearing  that  slavery  had  been 
Formally  abolished  in  Egypt.  Unhappily,  the 
professions  and  pledges  of  the  vacillating  gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  proved  unreliable. 

Bt  ftre  and  cloud,  across  the  desert  sand, 
And  through  the  parted  waves, 

From   their  long  bondage,   Mrith  an  out- 
stretched hand, 
God  led  the  Hebrew  slaves  ! 

Dead  as  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch, 

As  Egypt's  statues  cold, 
In  the  adytum  of  the  sacred  book 

Now  stands  that  marvel  old. 

^  Lo,  Grod  is  great  I  '*  the  simple  Moslem 
sa3rs. 
We  seek  the  ancient  date. 
Turn  the  dry  scroll,  and  make  that  living 
phrase 
A  deiA  one  :  '*  God  was  great ! " 

And,  like  the  Coptic  monks  by  Mousa's 
wells, 
We  dream  of  wonders  past, 
Vague  as  the   tales  the   wandering  Arab 
tells. 
Each  drowsier  than  the  last. 

O  fools  and  blind  !     Above  the  Pyramids 
Stretches  once  more  that  hand, 

And  trascM  Egypt,  from  her  stony  lids. 
Flings  back  her  veil  of  sand. 

And   morning  -  smitteu  Memnon,   singing, 
wakes  ; 
And,  listening  by  his  Nile, 
0*er    Ammon's  grave    and   awful   visage 
breaks 
A  sweet  and  human  smile. 

Not  as  before,  with  hail  and  fire,  and  call 
Of  death  for  midnight  graves. 

But  in  the  stillness  of  the  noonday,  fall 
The  fetters  of  the  slaves. 

Ko  loneer  through  the  Red  Sea,  as  of  old, 
The  bondmen  walk  dry  shod  ; 


Through  human  hearts,  by   love   of   Him 
controlled. 
Runs  now  that  path  of  God  ! 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  FINLAND 

"  Joseph  Stnrge,  with  a  companion,  Thomas 
Harvey,  has  been  visiting  the  shores  of  Fin- 
land, to  ascertain  the  amount  of  mischief  and 
loss  to  poor  and  peaceable  sufferers,  occasione*d 
by  the  g^un-boats  of  the  allied  squadrons  in  the 
late  war,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  relief  for 
them.*'  —  Friends^  Review. 

Across  the  frozen  marshes 

The  winds  of  autumn  blow, 
And  the  fon-lands  of  the  Wetter 

Are  white  with  early  snow. 

But  where  the  low,  gray  headlands 

Look  o'er  the  Baltic  brine, 
A  bark  is  sailing  in  the  track 

Of  England's  battle-line. 

No  wares  hath  she  to  barter 
For  Bothnia*s  fish  and  grain  ; 

She  saileth  not  for  pleasure. 
She  saileth  not  for  g^n. 

But  still  by  isle  or  mainland 
She  drops  her  anchor  down. 

Where'er  the  British  cannon 
Rained  fire  on  tower  and  town. 


Outspake  the  ancient  Amtman, 
At  the  gate  of  Helsingfors  : 

Why  comes  this  ship  a-spying 
In  the  track  of  England's  wars  ?  " 


« 


<<  Grod  bless  her,"  said  the  coast-guard,  — 
"  God  bless  the  ship,  I  say. 
The  holy  angels  trim  the  sails 
That  speed  her  on  her  way  I 

"  Where'er  she  drops  her  anchor. 
The  peasant's  heart  is  glad  ; 
Where  er  she  spreads  her  parting  sail. 
The  peasant's  heart  is  sad. 

"  Each  wasted  town  and  hamlet 
She  visits  to  restore  ; 
To  roof  the  shattered  cabin, 
And  feed  the  starving  poor. 
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**  The  SDnken  boats  of  fishen, 
The  foraged  beeves  and  grain, 
The  spoil  of  flake  and  storehouse, 
The  good  ship  brings  again. 

**  And  so  to  Finland's  sorrow 
The  sweet  amend  is  made, 
As  if  the  healing  hand  of  Christ 
Upon  her  wounds  were  laid  I  " 

Then  said  the  gray  old  Amtman, 
«  The  will  of  Crtxl  be  done  ! 

The  battle  lost  by  England's  hate, 
By  England's  love  is  won  I 

**  We  braved  the  iron  tempest 
That  thundered  on  our  shore  ; 
But  when  did  kindness  fail  to  find 
The  key  to  Finland's  door  ? 

"  No  more  from  Aland's  ramparts 
Shall  warning  signal  come, 
Xor  startled  Sweaborg  hear  again 
The  roll  of  midnight  drum. 


M 


Beside  our  fierce  Black  Eagle 
The  Duve  of  Peace  shall  rest ; 

And  in  the  muutlis  of  cannon 
The  sea-bird  make  her  nest. 

For  Finland,  looking  seaward, 
No  coining  foe  shall  scan  ; 

And  the  holv  bells  of  Abo 

Shall  ring,  *  (lood-will  to  man  I ' 

Then  row  thy  boat,  O  fisher  ! 

In  pt'aoe  on  lake  and  bay  ; 
And  thou,  yuung  maiden,  dance  again 

Aruund  the  poles  of  May  I 


*•  Sit  down,  old  men,  together. 
Old  wiven,  in  quiet  spin  ; 
Heneeft»rth  the  Anglo-Snxon 
Is  the  brother  of  the  Finn  !  ** 


THK    KVK   OK    KLi:CT10N 

Kkom  ^f»M  to  KT:iy 

( hir  mild  sweet  iliiv 
Df  Iiuliuii  Siiiiiincr  fades  t(M>  jmm)ii  ; 

Hut  teiidiTlv 

AImixt  the  M'u 
Hangs,  white  and  caliu,  the  huuter*!i  moon. 


In  its  pale  fire, 

The  village  spire 
Shows  like  the  zodiac's  speetnd  IftDse ; 

The  painted  walls 

Whereon  it  falls 
Transfigured  stand  in  marble  tnuMC ! 

O'er  fallen  leaves 

The  west-wind  grieves, 
Yet  comes  a  seed-time  ronod  again ; 

And  mom  shall  see 

The  State  sown  free 
With  baleful  tares  or  healthful  graia. 

Along  the  street 

The  shadows  meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  hands  conceal 

The  moulds  of  fate 

That  shape  the  State, 
And  make  or  mar  the  commoo  weaL 

Around  I  see 

The  powers  that  be  ; 
I  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs  ; 

And  ])rinces  meet. 

In  every  street. 
And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kings  I 


Hark  I  through  the  crowd 

The  laugh  runs  loud. 
Beneath  the  sad,  rebuking  mooo. 

God  save  the  land 

A  careless  luind 
May  shake  or  swerve  ere  morrow** 


No  jest  is  this  ; 

One  cast  amiss 
May  blast  the  ho|)e  of  Freedoin*a  i 

Oh,  take  me  where 

Are  hearts  of  prayer. 
And  fon*heads  l>owea  in  reverent  fi 


I 


Not  lightly  fall 

Bevond  recall 
The  written  M'ndlsa  breath  can  float  ; 

The  en»wning  fart, 

Th«*  ki ugliest  act 
Of  Fnt'tlom  is  the  frtHMiuui's  vute  ! 

Kur  |H'arls  that  gem 

A  tliadt'in 
The  diver  in  the  deen  sea  dit*s  ; 

The  rejjal  right 

We  )>uii>t  tti-night 
Is  ouni  tbrt>ugh  costlier  sacrifice  ; 


FROM   PERUGIA 
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The  blood  of  Vane, 

His  prison  pain 
ho  traced  the  path  the  Pilgrim  trod, 

And  hers  whose  faith 

Drew  strength  from  death, 
id  prayed  her  Russell  up  to  Grod  ! 

Our  hearts  grow  cold, 

We  lightly  hold 
right  which  brave  men  died  to  gain  ; 

The  stake,  the  cord, 

The  axe,  the  sword, 
im  nurses  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

The  shadow  rend. 

And  o'er  us  bend, 
martyrs,  with  your  crowns  and  palms  ; 

breathe  through  these  throngs 

Your  battle  songs, 
»ar  scaffold  prayers,  and  dungeon  psalms  I 

Look  from  the  sky. 

Like  Grod's  great  eye, 
lou  solemn  moon,  with  searching  beam. 

Till  in  the  sight 

Of  thy  pure  light 
\T  mean  self-seekings  meaner  seem. 

Shame  from  our  hearts 

Unworthy  arts, 
e  fraud  designed,  the  purpose  dark  ; 

And  smite  away 

The  hands  we  lay 
>fanely  on  the  sacred  ark. 

To  party  claims 

Ana  private  aims, 
veal  that  august  face  of  Truth, 

Whereto  are  given 

The  age  of  heaven, 
9  beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

So  shall  our  voice 

Of  sovereign  choice 
ell  the  deep  bass  of  duty  done, 

And  strike  the  key 

Of  time  to  be, 
len  Grod  and  man  shall  speak  as  one  ! 


FROM   PERUGIA 

The  thing  which  has  the  most  dissevered 

people  from  the  Pope,  —  the  unforgivahle 

^,  —  the  breaking  pomt  between  him  and 


them,  — has  been  the  enconragement  and  pro- 
motion  he  ^ve  to  the  officer  under  whom  were 
executed  the  slaughters  of  Perugia.  That  made 
the  breaking  point  in  many  honest  hearts  that 
had  clang  to  him  before."  —  Habxuet  Besch- 
SR  Stowb's  Letters  from  Itcdy. 

The  tall,  sallow  guardsmen  their  horsetails 
have  spread, 

Flaming  out  in  their  violet,  yellow,  and  red  ; 

And  behind  g^  the  lackeys  in  crimson  and 
buff. 

And  the  chamberlains  gorgeous  in  velvet 
and  ruff ; 

Next,  in  red-legged  pomp,  come  the  cardi- 
nals forth, 

Each  a  lord  of  the  church  and  a  prince  of 
the  earth. 

What 's  this  squeak  of  the  fife,  and  this  bat- 
ter of  drum  ? 

Lo  I  the  Swiss  of  the  Church  from  Perugia 
come  ; 

The  militant  angels,  whose  sabres  drive 
home 

To  the  hearts  of  the  malcontents,  cursed 
and  abhorred. 

The  good  Father's  missives,  and  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  I  " 

And  lend  to  his  logic  the  point  of  the  sword  t 

O  maids  of  Etruria,  gazing  forlorn 

O'er  dark  Thrasymenus,  dishevelled  and 
torn  I 

O  fathers,  who  pluck  at  your  gray  beards 
for  shame  I 

O  mothers,  struck  dumb  by  a  woe  without 
name  ! 

Well  ye  know  how  the  Holy  Church  hire- 
ling behaves. 

And  his  tender  compassion  of  prisons  and 
graves ! 

There  they  stand,  the  hired  stabbers,  the 
blood-stains  yet  fresh. 

That  splashed  like  red  wine  from  the  vin- 
tage of  fiesh  ; 

Grim  instruments,  careless  as  pincers  and 
racrk 

How  the  joints  tear  apart,  and  the  strained 
sinews  crack  ; 

But  the  hate  that  glares  on  them  is  sharp 
as  their  swords, 

And  the  sneer  and  the  scowl  print  the  air 
with  fierce  words  I 
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Off  with  hats,  down  with  knees,  nhout  your 

yiva«  like  niad ! 
Here  *s  the  Pope  in  his  holiday  righteousness 

clad, 
From  shorn  crown  to  toe-nail,  kiss-worn  to 

the  quick, 
Of  sainthood  in  purple   the   pattern   and 

pick. 
Who  the  rvle  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier 

unites, 
And,  praWng  like  Aaron,  like  Joshua  fights  I 

Is  this  Pio  Nono  the  gracious,  for  whom 
We^  sang   our   hosaunas   and   lighte<l   all 

Rome  ; 
(With  whose  advent  we  dreamed  the  new 

era  began 
When  the  priest  should  be  human,  the  monk 

l>e  a  man  ? 
Ah,  the  wolf  *s  with  the  sheep,  aiul  the  fox 

with  the  fowl. 
When  frot^dom  we  tnmt  to  the  crosier  and 

cowl ! 

Stand  aside,  men  of  Rome  !  Here  *s  a  hang- 
man-faced Swiss  — 

(A  blessing  for  him  surely  can't  go  amiss)  — 

Would  kneel  down  the  sanctifi^  slipper  to 
kiss. 

Short  shrift  will  sufKce  him,  —  he's  blest 
lieyond  doubt  ; 

But  there  *s  blood  uu  his  hands  which  would 
scarcely  wash  out, 

Though  Peter  himself  held  the  baptismal 

K|M)Ut  ! 

^lake  way  for  the  next  I  Here  *s  another 
sweet  son  ! 

Wliat  *s  tluH  mastiff- jawed  rascal  in  epaulets 
done  ? 

Ht>  did,  whi4|)er8  rumor,  (its  truth  Ciod  for- 
bid !) 

At  Perugia  what  Hcnxi  at  Bethlehem 
did. 

Aud  the  mothers?  I><»irt  name  them! 
thes4*  liuiiiorH  of  war 

They  who  kt'i^p  him  in  s<*rvice  must  panlon 
him  for. 

Hi^t  !  hfn>  *s  the  urch-kiiiivc  in  a  oaniinars 

hat. 
With  till*  he:irt  of  »  wolf,  and  the  stealth 

of  n  rat 
(A>   if    .IinhiH    and    lIcrtNl    tog«'ther    were 

rolUil). 


Who  keeps,  all  as  one,  the  Pope's 

and  gold. 
Mounts  guitfd  on  the  altar,  and  pilfen  fi 

thence. 
And  fUtters  St.  Peter  while  itcaliiig  )m 

pence  ! 

Who  doubts  Autouelli?       Haye  ininrkt 

ceased 
When  robbers  say  maw,  and  BaimbhM  ii 

priest? 
When  the  Church  eats  and  drinks,  at  Ms 

mystical  board. 
The  true  flesh  and  blood  canred  aad  iM 

by  its  sword, 
When  its  martyr,  unsinged,  claps  the  ctwi 

on  his  head. 
And  roasts,  as  his  proxy,  his  neighbur  is* 

stead  ! 

There  !  the  bells  jow  and  jangle  the  umt 

blessed  way 
That  they  did  when  they  rang  for  BartW- 

omew's  day. 
Hark  !    the    tallow  -  faced    monsten,  mt 

women  nor  l>oys, 
Vex  the  air  with  a  shrUl,  sexiest  horror  of 

noise. 
Te  Deum  laudamus  /      All  round  withoel 

stint 
The  incense-])ot  swings  with  a  taint  of  Hoai 

And  now  for  the  blessing  I    Of  little  ae* 

count, 
You  know,  is  the  old  one  they  beard  on  thr 

Mount. 
Its  giyer  was  landless,  Hb  rainent  w» 

)MM>r, 
Xo  jewelled  tiara  His  fishermen  worr  : 
No  meense,  no  la<*keys,  n«i  riches,  no  iMMnr. 
Xo  Swiss  guards  !     \\e  order  things  btUrt 

at  Rome. 

So  bless  us  the  strong  hand,  and  cvne  m 

the  weak  ; 
I^t  AuHtrin*s  vulture  have    fuod   far  brf 

U'lik  : 
lA*t  the  wttlf-wht'lp  t»f  Xaple<>  pla\  B*«n:bft 

u>:aiii. 
With  hiH  fl(>.itli-i'np  t»f  silcmv.  ami  halter. 

Hiul  i'haiii  ; 
Put   rfiiMin,  nnd  justice,  aud    truth  uiiti«; 

For  the  siu  uuforgiven  is  f ivedoni  for  mat ! 
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ITALY 

ACBOSS  the  sea  I  heard  the  groans 

Of  nations  in  the  intervals 
Of  wind  and  wave.     Their  blood  and  bones 
Cried  out  in  torture,  crushed  by  thrones, 

And  sucked  by  priestly  cannibals. 

I  dreamed  of  Freedom  slowly  gained 

Bj  martyr  meekness,  patience,  faith, 
And  lo  I  an  athlete  grimly  stained. 
With  corded  muscles  battle-strained. 
Shouting  it  from  the  fields  of  death  ! 

I  turn  me,  awe-struck,  from  the  sight, 

Among  the  clamoring  thousands  mute, 
I  only  know  that  God  is  right. 
And  that  the  children  of  the  light 
Shall  tread  the  darkness  under  foot. 

I  know  the  pent  fire  heaves  its  crust. 
That  sultry  skies  the  bolt  will  form 
To  smite  them  clear  ;  that  Nature  must 
The  balance  of  her  powers  adjust. 
Though  with  the   earthquake   and    the 
storm. 

God  reigns,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice  ! 

I  bow  before  His  sterner  plan. 
Dumb  are  the  organs  of  my  choice  ; 
He  speaks  in  battle's  stormy  voice, 

Hb  praise  is  in  the  wrath  of  man  I 

Yet,  sorely  as  He  lives,  the  day 

Of  peace  He  promised  shall  be  ours. 
To  f<Md  the  flags  of  war,  and  lay 
Its  sword  and  spear  to  rust  away, 

And  sow  its  ghastly  fields  with  flowers  I 
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With  clearer  light,  Cross  of  the  South, 
shine  forth 
In  blue  Brazilian  skies  ; 
And  thoo,  O  river,  cleaving  half  the  earth 

From  sonset  to  sunrise, 
From  the  great  mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
waves 
Thy  joy's  long  anthem  pour. 
Yet  a  lew  years  (God  make  them  less  I ) 
and  slaves 
Shall  shame  thy  pride  no  more. 


No  fettered  feet  thy  shaded  margins  press  ; 

But  all  men  shall  walk  free 
Where  thou,  the  high-priest  of  the  wilder- 
ness, 

Hast  wedded  sea  to  sea. 

And  thou,  g^at- hearted    ruler,  through 
whose  mouth 
The  word  of  God  is  said. 
Once  moi^e,  "  Let  there  be  light  I "  —  Son 
of  the  South, 
Lift  up  thy  honored  head. 
Wear  unashamed  a  crown  by  thy  desert 

More  than  by  birth  thy  own, 
Careless   of   watch  and   ward ;    thou    art 
begirt 
By  grateful  hearts  alone. 
The  moated  wall  and  battle-ship  may  fail, 

But  safe  shall  justice  prove  ; 
Stronger  than  greaves  of    brass  or  iron 
mail 
The  panoply  of  love. 

Crowned  doubly  by  man's  blessing   and 
God's  grace. 

Thy  future  is  secure  ; 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Time's  Valhalla  sure. 
Lo !  from  his  Neva's  banks  the   Scythian 
Czar 

Stretches  to  thee  his  hand, 
Who,  with  the  pencil  of  the  Northern  star, 

Wrote  freedom  on  his  land. 
And  he  whose  grave  is  holy  by  our  calm 

And  prairied  Sangamon, 
From  his  gaunt  hand  shall  drop  the  mar- 
tyr's palm 

To  greet  thee  with  "  Well  done  !  " 

And  thou,  O  Earth,  with  smiles  thy  face 
make  sweet, 

And  let  thv  wail  be  stilled, 
To  hear  the  Muse  of  prophecy  repeat 

Her  promise  half  fulfilled. 
The  Voice  that  spake  at  Nazareth  speaks 
still. 

No  sound  thereof  hath  died  ; 
Alike  thy  hope  and  Heaven's  eternal  will 

Shall  yet  be  satisfied. 
The   years   are    slow,  the  vision    tarrieth 
long, 

And  far  the  end  may  be  ; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  fiends  of  ancient  wrong 

Go  out  and  leave  thee  free. 
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AFTER   ELECTION 

Ths  day's  shmrp  strife  is  ended  now. 
Our  work  is  done,  God  kooweth  how  ! 
As  00  the  thronged,  unrestful  town 
The  patience  of  the  moon  looks  down,« 
I  wait  to  hear,  beside  the  wire, 
The  voices  of  its  tongues  of  fire. 

Slow,  doubtful,  faint,  they  seem  at  first : 
Be  strong,  my  heart,  to  know  the  wont ! 
Hark  I  there  the  Alleghanies  spoke  ; 
That  sound  from  lake  and  prairie  broke, 
That  sunset-gun  of  triumph  rent 
The  silence  of  a  continent  I 

That  sig^l  from  Nebraska  sprung. 

This  from  Nevaiia^s  mountain  tongue  I 

Is  that  thy  answer,  strong  and  free, 

O  loyal  heart  of  Tennessee  ? 

What  strange,  glad  voice  is  that  which  calls 

From  \Vaguer*8  grave  and  Sumter*s  walls  ? 

From  Mississipui's  fountain-head 
A  sound  as  of  the  bison's  tread  I 
There  rustled  fn^om's  Charter  Oak  I 
In  that  wild  burst  the  Ozarks  spoke  I 
Cheer  answers  cheer  from  rise  to  set 
Of  sun.     We  Imve  a  country  yet  I 

The  praise,  O  God,  Im'  thine  alone  I 
Thou  givest  not  for  bread  a  stone  ; 
Tliou  hast  not  led  us  through  the  night 
To  blind  us  with  returning  light  ; 
Not  through  the  furnace  have  we  passed, 
To  perish  at  its  mouth  at  last 

O  night  (»f  peace,  thy  flight  restrain  I 
Noveinl><>r*s  nuMin,  In*  hIhw  to  wane  I 
Shine  on  the  frtHulman's  cabin  floor. 
On  bri»wM  of  prayer  a  blessing  pour  ; 
And  give,  with  full  assurance  blest. 
The  weurv  heart  of  J*'re(Hlom  rest  I 


DISARMAMENT 

••  I'l'T  Up  the  swonl  !  '*   'llw  \n'n'v  of  Christ 

oiKM*  iiion* 
S|M>aks,  ill  tlif  pauH4>M  of  tlif  callllol^^  n»ar, 
O'lT  Hi'lds  i»f  rorii  by  tlt*ry  nifklfs  n'H|M»d 
And  li'fl  tiry  u»h«*s  ;  over  triMU'hi'N  h«*Hped 
Witli   iiiiiiiclrNM  dt*H<l  ;  oVr  cities  ntarving 

.flow 


Under  a  rain  of  fire ;  throngli  wink  of 

woe 
Down  which  a  groaning  diapaioo  nm 
From  tortured  brothers,  htubaiids,  lofoi 

sons 
Of  desolate  women  in  their  far-off  kooM, 
Waiting  to    hear    the    step    that   arftr 

comes! 
O  men  and  brothers  I    let  that  voiee  W 

heard. 
War  fails,  try  peace  ;  pat  up  the  bssIcm 

sword  I 

Fear  not  the  end.    There  is  a  story  told 
In    Eastern   tents,   when    autumn   aifhli 

grow  cold. 
And  round  the  fire  the  Mongol  shrpbrrd* 

sit 
With  grave  responses  Ibtening  onto  it : 
Once,  on  the  errands  of  hb  merry  heal, 
Buddha,  the  holy  and  benevolent. 
Met  a  fell  monster,  huge  and  ficrec  »i 

look. 
Whose  awful  voice  the  hills  and  foRfti 

shook. 
«<0  son  of  pcMse  I "  the  giant  ericd,  ^-^7 

fate 
Is  sealed   at  last,  and  love  shall  yieU  ts 

hate." 
The   unarmed   Buddha   looking,  witli  ■• 

trace 
Of  fear  or  anger,  in  the  monster's  fare. 
In  pity  said  :    **  Poor  tWnd,  even  tkM  I 

love." 
Ix> !  as  he  spake  the  sky-tall  terror  Msk 
To  hand-breadth  siie  ;  the  huge  abhaffrM* 

shrank 
Into  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  dove  ; 
And  where   the  thunder  of  its  rap  v** 

heard. 
Circling  above  him  sweetly  sang  the  bin!  • 
**  Hate  liath  no  harm  for  love,    so  rsa  thr 

song; 
''And  peace  unweapooed  e€o<iiien  even 

wrong  I " 


TMK    rROin.KM 
I 

Not  without  envv  Wealth  at   tiinr»  mvai 

liMik 
On   tlH>ir  brown  strength  who    wirUi   im 

reapiug-hook 
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leythe,  or  at  the  forge-fire  shape 

le  plough 

:eel  harness  of  the  steeds  of  steam; 

10,  by  skill  and  patience,  anyhow 

rvice  noble,  and  the  earth  redeem 

Tag^ness.     By  kingly  accolade 

sirs  was  never  worthier  knighthood 

ade. 
them,  if,  while  demagogues  their 

lin 

counsels  proffer,  they  maintain 

honest  manhood  unseduced,  and 

afe 

snth  Labor's  right  to  Labor's  gain 

t  home-comfort,  rest  of  hand  and 

rain, 

)fter  pillow  for  the  head  of  Age. 

II 

I  for  Gain  if  it  ungrudging  yields 
its  just  demand  ;   and   well   for 
ase 

he  uses  of  its  own,  it  sees 
\g  to  him   who  tills  its  pleasant 
ifds 

preads  the  table  of  its  luxuries, 
rests  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
and  same,  inseparable  evermore  ; 
en  scant  wage  or  labor  fail  to  eive 
belter,    raiment,    where  withiu    to 
^e, 

i  its  rights,  necessity  its  claim, 
n  self-wrought  misery  and  shame 
1  the  charity  suffering  long  and 
Jid. 
e-pressed  question  of  the  age  can 

er  in  the  catch-words  of  the  blind 
of  blind.     Solution  there  is  none 
he  Golden  Rule  of  Christ  alone. 
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ve  thy  natal  day  to  hope, 
ountry  of  our  love  and  prayer  I 
ay  is  down  no  fatal  slope, 
up  to  freer  sun  and  air. 

as  by  furnace-fires,  and  yet 
jrod  8  grace  only  stronger  made, 
are  tasks  before  thee  set 
u  shalt  not  lack  the  old-time  aid. 


The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  vrise,  as  true,  and  brave  as  they; 

Why  count  the  loss  and  not  the  gain  ? 
The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

Whate'er  of  folly,  shame,  or  crime, 
Within  thy  mighty  bounds  transpires, 

With  speed  defying  space  and  time, 
Comes  to  us  on  the  accusing  wires  ; 

While  of  thy  wealth  of  noble  deeds. 
Thy  homes  of  .peace,  thy  votes  unsold. 

The  love  that  pleads  for  human  needs. 
The  wrong  redressed,  but  half  is  told  ! 

We  read  each  felon's  chronicle, 

His  acts,  his  words,  his  gallows-mood  ; 

We  know  the  single  sinner  well 
And  not  the  nine  and  ninety  good. 

Tet  if,  on  daily  scandals  fed, 

We  seem  at  times  to  doubt  thy  worth, 
We  know  thee  still,  when  all  is  said. 

The  best  and  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

From  the  warm  Mexic  Gulf,  or  where 
Belted  with  flowers  Los  Angeles 

Basks  in  the  semi-tropic  air. 

To  where  Katahdin's  cedar  trees 

Are  dwarfed  and  bent  by  Northern  winds. 
Thy  plenty's  horn  is  yearly  filled  ; 

Alone,  the  rounding  century  finds 
Thy  liberal  soil  by  free  hands  tilled. 

A  refuge  for  the  wronged  and  poor, 

Thy  generous  heart  has  borne  the  blame 

That,  with  them,  through  thy  open  door. 
The  old  world's  evil  outcasts  came. 

But,  with  thy  just  and  equal  rule, 

And  labor's  need  and  breadth  of  lands, 

Free  press  and  rostrum,  church  and  school, 
Thy  sure,  if  slow,  transforming  hands. 

Shall  mould  even  them  to  thy  design. 
Making  a  blessing  of  the  ban  ; 

And  Freedom's  chemistry  combine 
The  alien  elements  of  man. 

The  power  that  broke  their  prison  bar 
And  set  the  dusky  millions  free. 

And  welded  in  the  flame  of  war 
The  Union  fast  to  Liberty, 
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Shall  it  not  deal  with  other  ilia, 

Redress  the  red  man's  grievanoe,  break 

The  Circean  cup  which  shames  and  kills, 
And  Labor  full  requital  make  ? 

Alone  to  such  as  fitly  bear 

Thy  civic  honors  bid  them  fall  ? 

And  call  thy  daughters  forth  to  share 
The  rights  and  duties  pledged  to  all  ? 

Give  every  child  his  right  of  school, 
Merge  private  greed  in  public  good. 

And  spare  a  treasury  overfull 
The  tax  upon  a  poor  man*s  food  ? 

No  lack  was  in  thy  primal  stock. 

No  weakling  founders  builded  here  ; 

Thine  were  the  men  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
The  Huguenot  and  Cavalier  ; 

And  they  whose  firm  endurance  gained 
The  freedom  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Whose  hands,  unstained  with  blood,  main- 
tained 
The  swonlless  commonwealth  of  Penn. 

And  thine  shall  be  the  power  of  all 
To  do  the  work  which  duty  bids, 

And  make  the  people's  council  hall 
As  lasting  as  the  Pyramids  ! 

Well  have  thy  later  years  made  good 
Thy  brave-said  word  a  century  back, 

The  pledge  of  human  brotherhood, 
The  equal  claim  of  white  and  black. 

That  word  still  echoes  round  the  world, 
And  all  who  hear  it  turn  to  thee, 

And  read  upon  thy  flag  unfurled 
The  prophcHsies  of  destiny. 

Thv  great  world-lesson  all  shall  learn. 
The  imtions  in  thy  M*hool  shall  sit, 

Earth*H  furthest  mountain-tops  sluill  bum 
With  watch-fires  fruni  thy  own  uplit. 

(treat  without  Hceking  to  Im*  great 
By  fniiid  or  coiKjuoHt,  ricli  in  gold. 

Hut  rirlirr  ill  tlu'  larjjr  r?»tati» 

Of  virtue  ^%liii'h  thv  children  hold, 

With  iM*ai'«'  thiit  ooiiies  of  purity 
And  »trf ii^li  to  .simplf  jiiHtiiH'  due, 

Sit  mils  our  loyal  dreaiii  of  thee  ; 
<fU(l  uf  uur  fathers  !  make  it  true. 


O  Land  of  lands !  to  thee  we  gif« 
Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our  servies  im ; 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  live. 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die*  for  tlwe ! 


ON  THE  BIG  HORN 

In  the  disastrous  battle  on  the  B«  Vim 
River,  in  which  Gen<nal  Ciiat«r  and  kit  rslirr 
force  were  slain,  the  chief  Raio4a-tke-FMt 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  leaders  of  the 
In  Lon|^ellow*s  poem  on  the  masna 
lines  will  be  remembered  :  •— 

*•  R«T«ice  !**  eriwl  Rela-iB-UM-rboe, 

**  BeTeofe  upon  all  tlM  race 

Of  the  White  Chief  wiU  yeOev 
And  the  motmUiiM  dark  mad  Ufk 
From  their  cnMn  rwcboed  Um  cry 


He  iff  now  a  man  of  peace  ;  and  the  ami  ^ 
Standing  Rock,  Dakota,  writes,  SepCeoMt*, 
im\ :  '"  Rain-in-the-Fsee  is  verr  auio«i  to  r» 
to  ILunptoD.  I  fear  he  ia  tooola,  bat  he  iiiitw 
very  much  to  go.'*  The  Strnthern  H'flrir«aa.tltt 
organ  of  General  Armstrong's  Industrial  Sdwitl 
at  Hampton,  Va..  aavv  in  a  late  nomber :  — 

''  Rain-in-the-Fac^    has   applied   befoei  tt 
come  to  Hampton,  bat  his  age  woold  csciait 
him  from  the  school  as  an  ordiaarr  Ha^l 
He  has  shown  himself  verr  mneh  in  <aini< 
about  it,  and  is  anzioos.  all  say.  to  lean  th» 
better  ways  of  life.     It  is  as  inir-nl  as  it  a 
striking  to  see  a  roan  of  his  age.  and  oae  wW 
has  had  such  an  experience,  willing  to  girc  op 
the  old  way.  and  pat  himself  in  the  pj^TiTn*  el 
a  boy  and  a  student.*^ 

The  years  are  but  half  a  score. 
And  the  war-whoop  sounds  no  man 

With  the  blast  of  bugles,  where 
Straight  into  a  slaughter  pen« 
With  his  doomed  three  hundred  nieii« 

Rode  the  chief  with  the  yellow  hair. 

O  Hampton,  down  by  the  sea  ! 
'\\*liat  voire  is  beseeching  thee 

For  the  scholar's  lowlif^t  place  ? 
Can  this  be  the  voice  of  him 
Who  fought  on  the  Big  Hom*s  rim  ? 

(^an  thiri  be  Rain-in- the- Face  ? 

ni<i  war-paint  is  wahIk^I  away. 
His  hnndn  luive  forgi»tten  to  >lay  : 

He  seekH  fc»r  himw^lf  and  hi%  nicr 
The  arts  of  |>eace  and  the  lore 
That  give  to  the  skillcHl  hand  more 

Thau  the  spoils  of  war  and  chase. 
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f  of  the  Christ-like  school ! 
e  zeal  of  thy  heart  grow  cool' 
m  the  victor  scarred  with  fight 
^child  for  thy  guidance  craves, 
le  faces  of  hunters  and  braves 
turning  to  thee  for  light  ? 

ktchet  lies  overgrown 
^rass  by  the  Yellowstone, 
d  River  and  Paw  of  Bear  ; 
a  sign  that  foes  are  friends, 
odge  like  a  peace-pipe  sends 
moke  in  the  quiet  air. 

nds  that  have  done  the  wrong 
tit  the  wronged  are  strong, 
the  voice  of  a  nation  saith  : 
h  of  the  war  of  swords, 
li  of  the  lying  words 
shame  of  a  broken  faith  !  ** 


The  hills  that  have  watched  afar 
The  valleys  ablaze  with  war 

Shall  look  on  the  tasselled  corn  ; 
And  the  dust  of  the  grinded  grain, 
Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  slain, 

Shall  sprinkle  thy  banks.  Big  Horn  I 

The  Ute  and  the  wandering  Crow 
Shall  know  as  the  white  men  know. 

And  fare  as  the  white  men  fare  ; 
The  pale  and  the  red  shall  be  brothers. 
One's  rights  shall  be  as  another's. 

Home,  School,  and  House  of  Prayer  1 

O  mountains  that  climb  to  snow, 
O  river  winding  below. 

Through  meadows  by  war  once  trod, 
O  wild,  waste  lands  that  await 
The  harvest  exceeding  great, 

Break  forth  into  praise  of  God  1 
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MEMORIES 

[^  It  was  not  withoat  thought  and  delihera- 
tion,*'  Whittitfr's  biogriipher  writes,  ^  that  in 
1H88  he  direct4Hl  this  poem  to  be  pUced  at  the 
head  of  his  Poems  SabjectiTe  and  Reminiscent. 
He  had  nerer  before  publicly  acknowledged 
how  much  of  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  this 
delightful  play  of  poetic  fancy.  The  poem  was 
written  in  1841,  and  although  the  romance  it 
embalms  lies  far  back  of  this  date,  possibly 
there  is  a  heart  still  beating  which  fully  under- 
stands its  meaning.  The  biographer  can  do  no 
more  than  make  this  suggestion,  which  has  the 
sanction  of  the  poet*8  explicit  word.  To  a  friend 
who  told  him  that  Memuries  was  her  favorite 
poem,  he  said,  *  I  love  it  too ;  but  I  hardly 
anew  whether  to  publish  it,  it  was  so  peisonal 
and  near  my  heart.' "] 

A  BEAUTii'UL  and  happy  girl, 

With  step  as  light  as  summer  air, 
Eyes  glad  with  smiles,  and  brow  of  pearl. 
Shadowed  by  many  a  careless  curl 

Of  unconfined  and  Howiiig  hair  ; 
A  seeming  child  in  everything, 

Save    thoughtful    brow    and    ripening 
charms, 
As  Nature  wears  the  smile  of  Spring 

When  sinking  into  Summer's  arms. 

A  mind  rejoit'ing  in  the  light 

Which    melt(»d     through     its    graceful 
l)ower, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  dew-moist  and  bright, 
And  stuinleMH  in  its  holy  white, 

rufulding  like  a  morning  flower  : 
A  heart,  which,  like  a  tine-toned  lute. 

With  every  bn*ath  of  fei»Iing  woke. 
And,  even  when  the  tongue  waH  mute. 

From  eye  uml  lip  in  niuiiic  S|M)ke. 

IIdw    tlirilN    oiire    iiion'     the    lengthening 
eliaiii 

Of  nieiiiorx,  lit  till*  thought  of  thee  ! 
Old  lio|N'!«  whii'h  long  in  dunt  luive  hiin, 
Ohl  (IrrHiiis,  eoiiie  tliroiiging  liaek  again. 

And  UiyhtMMl  lives  iigiiin  in  ine  ; 


I  feel  its  glow  upon  my  cheek. 
Its  fulness  of  the  bemrt  b  mine, 

As  when  I  leaned  to  hear  thee  tpefth, 
Or  raised  my  doubtful  eje  to  thorn, 

I  hear  again  thy  low  replies, 

I  feel  thy  arm  within  mj  own. 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringiSd  lids  of  hazel  eyea, 

With  soft  brown  trcnei  orerUowB. 
Ah  I  memories  of  sweet  summer  eveti 

Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowv  wav, 
Of  stars  and  flowers,  and  dewy  leavM, 

And  smiles  and   tones   more  dear  thM 
they  I 

Ere  this,  thy  quiet  eye  hicth  smiled 

My  picture  of  thy  youth  to  tee. 
When,  half  a  woman,  half  a  child, 
Thv  very  artlessness  beguiled. 

And  folly's  self  seemed  wise  in  thee ; 
I  too  can  smile,  when  oVr  that  hour 

The  lights  of  memory  backward  rtmui^ 
Yet  feel  the  while  that  manhood's  powr 

Is  vainer  than  my  boyhood's  dream. 

Years  have  passed  on,  and  left  their  tites 
Of  graver  care  and  deeper  thooght ; 

And  unto  me  the  calm,  cold  faee 

Of  manhood,  and  to  thee  the  grace 
Of  wouuin*s  pensive  beauty  Imwfht 

More    wide,    perchance,    for    bUaw   thi^ 
praise. 
The  school-bov's  humble  name  has 


Thine,  in  the  green  and  quiet  ways 
Of  unobtrusive  goodness  known. 

And  wider  yet  in  thought  and  deed 

Diverge  our  ]uithways,  one  in  yunth  ; 
Tiling  the  (lenevan's  sternest  creed, 
While  iiiiswers  tf»  my  >|>irit*s  ne«ii 

The  Derby  dalesman^  Mmide  truth. 
For  thee,  the  prieiitlv  rite  and  prayrr, 

.\n<l  holy  day,  and  solemn  psalm  : 
For  nie,  the  silent  reverence  wherr 

M\  brethren  gather,  hIiiw  and  calm 
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ith  thy  spirit  left  on  me 
imprefls  Time  has  worn  not  out, 
^mething  of  myself  in  thee, 
low  from  the  past,  I  see, 
^ring,  even  yet,  thy  way  about ; 
holly  can  the  heart  unlearn 
t  lesson  of  its  better  hours, 
)t  has  Time's  dull  footstep  worn 
common  dust  that  path  of  flowers. 

while  at  times  before  our  eyes 
shadows  melt,  and  fall  apart, 
miling  through  them,  round  us  lies 
arm  light  of  our  morning  skies,  — 
Indian  Summer  of  the  heart ! 
ret  sympathies  of  mind, 
ounts  of  feeling  which  retain 
pure,  fresh  flow,  we  yet  may  find 
early  dreams  not  wholly  vain  ! 


RAPHAEL 

:e8t6d  by  the  portrait  of  Raphael,  at  the 
fifteen. 

LX.  not  soon  forget  that  sight  : 
glow  of  Autuum's  westering  day, 
f  warmth,  a  dreamy  light, 
Raphael's  picture  lay. 

a  simple  print  I  saw, 
fair  face  of  a  musing  boy  ; 
hile  I  gazed,  a  sense  of  awe 
ned  blending  with  my  joy. 

le  print,  —  the  graceful  flow 
)oynood's  soft  and  wavy  hair, 
resh  young  lip  and  cheek,  and  brow 
narked  and  clear,  were  there. 

rough  its  sweet  and  calm  repose 
w  the  inward  spirit  shine  ; 

as  if  before  me  rose 

white  veil  of  a  shrine. 

as  Gothland's  sage  has  told, 
hidden  life,  the  man  within, 
ered  from  its  frame  and  mould, 
nortal  eye  were  seen. 

the  lifting  of  that  eye, 
waving  of  that  pictured  hand  ? 
AS  a  eloud-wreath  on  the  sky, 
r  the  walls  expand. 


The  narrow  room  had  vanished,  —  space. 
Broad,  luminous,  remained  alone. 

Through  which  all  hues  and  shapes  of  graoe 
And  beauty  looked  or  shone. 

Around  the  mighty  master  came 

The  marvels  which  his  pencil  wrought. 

Those  miracles  of  power  whose  fame 
Is  wide  as  human  thought. 

There  drooped  thy  more  than  mortal  face, 
O  Mother,  beautiful  and  mild  ! 

fjifolding  in  one  dear  embrace 
Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Child  I 

The  rapt  brow  of  the  Desert  John  ; 

The  awful  glory  of  that  day 
When  all  the  Father's  brightness  shone 

Through  manhood's  veil  of  clay. 

And,  midst  gray  prophet  forms,  and  wild 
Dark  visions  of  the  days  of  old. 

How  sweetly  woman's  beauty  smiled 
Through  locks  of  brown  and  gold  I 

There  Fomarina's  fair  young  face 
Once  more  upon  her  lover  shone, 

Whose  model  of  an  angel's  grace 
He  borrowed  from  her  own. 

Slow  passed  that  vision  from  my  view. 
But  not  the  lesson  which  it  taught ; 

The  soft,  calm  shadows  which  it  threw 
Still  rested  on  my  thought : 

The  truth,  that  painter,  bard,  and  sage. 
Even  in  Earth's  cold  and  changeful  clime^ 

Plant  for  their  deathless  heritage 
The  fruits  and  flowers  of  time. 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 

And  fill  our  Future's  atmosphere 
With  Bimshine  or  with  shade. 

The  tissue  of  the  Life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 

And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  so¥m. 

Still  shall  the  soul  around  it  call 
The  shadows  which  it  gathered  here. 

And,  painted  on  the  eternal  wall. 
The  Past  shall  reappear. 
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Think  ye  the  notes  of  holy  song 
On  Milton's  tuneful  ear  have  died  ? 

Think  ye  that  Raphaers  aneel  throng 
Has  vanished  from  his  side  ? 

Oh  no  !  —  We  live  our  life  again : 
Or  warmly  touched,  or  coldly  dim^ 

The  pictures  of  the  Past  remain,  — 
Man's  works  shall  follow  him  I 


EGO 

WRITTEN  IX  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  FRIEND 

[Originallv  entitled  Ltfus  Written  in  the  Book 
of  a  Friend.] 

On  page  of  thine  I  cannot  trace 
The  iH>ld  and  heartless  commonplace, 
A  statue's  fixed  and  marble  grace. 

For  ever  as  these  lines  I  penned, 

Still  wiUi  the  thought  of  thee  will  blend 

That  of  some  loved  and  common  friend, 

Who  in  life's  desert  track  has  made 
His  pilgrim  tent  with  mine,  or  strayed 
Beneath  the  same  remembered  shade. 

And  hence  my  pen  unfettered  moves 
In  freedom  which  the  heart  approves, 
The  negligence  which  friendship  loves. 

And  wilt  thou  prize  my  poor  gift  less 
Fur  simple  air  and  rustic  dress. 
And  sign  of  ha.«te  and  carelessness  ? 

Oh,  more  than  specious  counterfeit 

Of  sentiment  or  studied  wit, 

A  heart  like  thine  uliould  value  it. 

Yet  half  I  fr*ar  my  gift  will  be 
Unto  thy  book,  if  not  to  thee, 
Of  more  tlian  doubtful  e<}iirtesv. 

• 

A  l)aniAhe<l  naint*  from  Fa«th ion's  sphere, 

A  lav  tiiiluMirtl  <»f  Heniitv*s  ojir. 

Forbid,  (liH<)wiu><l,  —  what  do  they  hore  ? 

l')Miii  my  cur  not  nil  in  vain 

Cauh'  tbo  HAfl  captive's  clanking  chain. 

The  grufiiiing  from  his  U'd  of  [>ain. 


And  sadder  ttill,  I  taw  the  woe 

Which  only  wounded  spirits 

When  Pride's  strong  looUiepi  o*er 

go- 


Spumed  not  alone  in  walks  abroad. 
But  from  the  temples  of  the  Lord 
Thrust  out  apart,  like  things  abhorred. 


Deep  as  I  felt,  and  stem  and  strong. 
In  words  which  Prudence  smothered 
My  soul  spoke  out  against  the 


Not  mine  alone  the  task  to  speak 
Of  comfort  to  the  poor  and  weak. 
And  dry  the  tear  on  Sorrow's  cbeek 


But,  mingled  in  the  coofliet 

To  pour  the  ftery  breath  of  storm 

Through  the  hkrsh  trumpet  of  Ref( 


To  br^ve  Opinion's  settled  frown. 
From  ermined  robe  and  saintly  gowa. 
While  wrestling  reverenced  E^rror  d 


Founts  g^hed  beside  my  pilgrim 
Cool  shaidows  on  the  greensfOhrd  lay. 
Flowers  swung  upon  the  bending  sprsy. 

And,  broad  and  bright,  on  either  hasd, 
Stretched  the  green  slopes  of  Fairy-lssi, 
With  IIope*s  eternal  sonbow 


Wlience  voices  called  me  like  the  isv. 
Which  on  the  listener's  ear  will  grow, 
Of  forest  streamlets  soft  and  low. 


And  gentle  eyes,  which  still  retaia 
Their  picture  on  the  heart  and  farais, 
Smileo,  beckoning  from  that  path  sf 


In  vain  I  nor  dream,  nor  rest, 
Renmin  for  him  who  round  him  dnvi 
The  battered  mail  of  Freedom's 


From   youthful    hopes,   from  eaeh  jpvft 

spot 
Of  youii^  Romance,  ami  gentle  TVmisht, 
When*  storm  and  tumult  ent**r  noi  ; 

From  vnch  fair  altar,  where  brhtng 
Tlie  oflFeriiig!*  Ixive  n'<piirrh  tif  .Sm|f 
In  hoiiiagi>  to  her  bright-eyed  thnm|C  : 
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Ith  tool  and  strength,  with  heart  and 

hand, 
tamed  to  Freedom's  struggling  band, 

>  the  sad  Helots  of  our  liuid. 

"hit  marvel  then  that  Fame  should  turn 
rr  notes  of  praise  to  those  uf  scorn  ; 
er  gifts    reclaimed,    her    smiles   with- 
drawn? 

"bst  matters  it  ?  a  few  years'  more, 
f e*i  surge  so  restless  heretofore 
■all  break  upon  the  unknown  shore  I 

>  tint  far  land  shall  disappear 

i»e  tksdows  which  we  follow  here, 
ht  mist-wreaths  of  our  atmosphere  I 

«fore  no  work  of  mortal  hand, 
H  knnian  will  or  strength  expand 
V  pearl  gates  of  the  Better  Land  ; 

^jooe  in  that  great  love  which  gave 
ulc  to  the  sleeper  of  the  grave, 
weth  the  power  to  seek  and  save. 

|c^  if  the  spirit  gating  through 
^  vats  of  the  past  can  view 
^^eed  to  Heaven  and  virtue  true ; 

|f  tbmgh  the  wreck  of  wasted  powers, 
U  priiods  wreathed  from  Folly's  bowers, 
^  idle  sims  and  misspent  hours, 

J**  «y«  ean  note  one  sacred  spot 

Br  PHde  and  Self  profan^  not, 

^  fNca  plaee  in  the  waste  of  thought, 

1^^  deed  or  word  hath  rendered  less 
>**  MOD  of  human  wretchedness, 
^■4  Grstitode  looks  forth  to  bless  ; 

W  ample  barst  of  tenderest  feeling 
«■  «d  hearts  worn  by  evil-dealing, 
w  blessing  on  the  hand  of  healing ; 

iter  than  Glory's  pomp  will  be 
at  greea  and  blessed  spot  to  me, 
^oKthade  in  Eternity  I 

nethinr  of  Time  which  may  invite 
pcuifled  and  spiritual  sight 
— ^00  with  a  calm  delight. 


And  when  the  summer  winds  shall  sweep 
With  their  light  wings  my  place  of  sleep, 
And  mosses  round  my  headstone  creep  ; 

If  still,  as  Freedom's  rallying  sign. 
Upon  the  young  heart's  altars  shine 
The  very  fires  they  caught  from  mine ; 

If  words  my  lips  once  uttered  still. 
In  the  calm  faith  and  steadfast  will 
Of  other  hearts,  their  work  fulfil ; 

Perchance  with  joy  the  soul  may  learn 
These  tokens,  and  its  eye  discern 
The  fires  which  on  those  altars  bum  ; 

A  marvellous  joy  that  even  then. 

The  spirit  hath  its  life  again. 

In  the  strong  hearts  of  mortal  men. 

Take,  lady,  then,  the  gift  I  bring. 

No  gay  and  graceful  offering. 

No  Hower-sniile  of  the  laughing  spring. 

Midst  the  green  buds  of  Youth's  fresh 

May, 
With  Fancy's  leaf-enwoven  bay. 
My  sad  and  sombre  gift  I  lay. 

And  if  it  dee|>ens  in  thy  mind 

A  sense  of  suffering  hiinu&n-kind,  — 

The  outcast  and  the  spirit-blind  ; 

Oppressed  and  spoiled  on  everv  side, 
By  Prejudice,  ami  Scorn,  and  Pride, 
Life's  common  courtesies  denied  ; 

Sad  mothers  mourning  o'er  their  trust, 
Children  bv  want  and  misery  nursed. 
Tasting  life's  bitter  cup  at  first ; 

If  to  their  strong  appeals  which  come 
From  ftreless  hearth,  ami  crowded  room, 
And  the  close  alley's  noisome  gloom, — 

Though  dark  the  hands  upraised  to  thee 

In  mute  lieseeching  agony, 

lliou  Icnd'st  thy  woman's  sympathy  ; 

Not  vainly  on  thy  gentle  shrine. 

Where    I^tve,  ami    Mirth,  and  Friendship 

twine 
Their  varied  gifts,  I  offer  mine. 
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THE   PUMPKIN 

Oh,  greenly  and  fair  in  the  lands  of  the 
sun, 

The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the  rich  melon 
run, 

And  the  rock  and  the  tree  and  the  cottage 
enfold, 

With  hroad  leaves  all  greenness  and  blos- 
soms all  gold, 

Like  that  which  o'er  Nineveh's  prophet  once 
grew. 

While  he  waited  to  know  that  his  warning 
was  tnie, 

And  longed  for  the  storm-cloud,  and  lis- 
tened in  vain 

For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  red  ftre- 
rain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark  Spanish 

maiden 
Couies  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine 

laden  ; 
And   the  Creole  of  CuIm  laughs  out  to  be- 
hold 
Through  oraugre-leaves    shining  the  broad 

sphereH  of  gold  ; 
Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in 

the  North, 
On  the  fields  of  liis  har\'est  the  Yankee 

looks  forth, 
Where  erook-iiecks  are  coiling  and  yellow 

fruit  Hhines, 
And  the  sun  of  September  melts  down  on 

his  viueH. 

Ah  !  on  ThankHgivingday,  when  from  East 
and  fn>m  W«»«t, 

Fn>m  North  and  fn»m  South  come  the  pil- 
grim and  giifst, 

Wien  tht»  gmy-huirtKl  New  Knglander  sees 
round  iiiH  iMwnl 

Tlie  (»]d  hn»ki*ii  linkn  of  affection  restored, 

When  thi'  cHn'-wcurit'd  man  seeks  his  jno- 
thiT  oiuT  tiion*. 

And  till*  worn  matron  hinih^  when*  the  girl 
siuilrd  iH'foiT, 

What  nini«>ti*ii<%  tli<*  lip  and  wliat  hri^rlitcUN 

tin*  »'V«'  ? 

What  t'all.s  liat'k  tlir  past,  liki*  the  rich 
Piiiiipkiii  pit*  ? 

Oh,  fruit  Invnl  uf  lN>\h(MMl!  tlu*  old  t\n\s 
n-ealliii^. 


When    wood-grapes  were    pnrpliBg   tad 

brown  nuts  were  lalliiig  I 
When  wildy  ugly  faces  we  earvcd  ii  ki 

skin, 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  esadk 

within ! 
When   we  laughed  round  the  curaWiyb 

with  hearts  all  in  tune. 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  —  our  laaten 

the  moon. 
Telling  Ules  of  the  fairy  who  travelled  lib 

steam. 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rst*  for 

her  team  ! 

Then  thanks  for  thy  present !  none  swtclfT 

or  better 
E*er  smoked   from  an  oven  or  eivelcd  i 

platter  I 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  paiK'? 

more  fine. 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  bsk- 

ing,  than  thine  ! 
And   the   prayer,  which  my  mouth  m  tos 

full  to  express. 
Swells  mv   heart  that    thv   shadow  mst 

never  be  less. 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  leagth- 

ened  below. 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  apnmpkia- 

vine  gr«>w. 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  ns- 

set  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own 

pie ! 


FORCnVENESS 

Mt   heart   was  heavv,  for  its  tnist  hd 

been 
Abused,  its  kindness  answered  with  fssi 
wnmg ; 
So,    tuniing    gloomily    from    my    fello** 

men. 
One    summer  Sabbath    dav    I  strsIM 

anukug 
The   gn'(>n  mounds  of  the*  village  Uinsl- 

plat*!'  ; 
Wli(*n*,  jHMidfriiig  how  nil  human  \*>^t 

and  hat«' 
Kind  OIK*  sad  level  ;   and  Ihiw,  snan  of 

lati*. 
WnmpMl  and  wn)ng*lo«*r,  ea4*h  mth  metV 

fut'd  face. 
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old  hands  folded  oyer  a  still  heart, 

)  green  threshold  of  our  common 

raye, 

ler  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none 

epart, 

T  myself,  and  pitying  my  race, 

imon  sorrow,  like  a  mighty  wave, 

[1  my  pride  away,  and  trembling  I 

>rgaye  1 


TO   MY   SISTER 


L     COPY    OF     "THE    SUPERNATU- 
LALISM   OF   NEW   ENGLAND" 


irk  referred  to  was  a  series  of  papers 
is  title,  contributed  to  the  DemocrcUic 
id  afterward  collected  into  a  volume, 
I  noted  some  of  the  superstitions  and 
;>revalent  in  New  England.  The  vol- 
not  been  kept  in  print,  but  roost  of 
3nts  are  distributed  in  my  Literary 
iM  and  Miitcellanies  [now  scattered  in 
V.  and  vL  of  the  Riverside  edition]. 

ister  !  while  the  wise  and  sage 
Idly  from  my  playful  page, 
nt  it  stranee  that  ripened  age 
i  stoop  to  boyhood's  folly  ; 
hat  thou  wilt  judge  aright 
hich  makes  the  heart  more  light, 
I  one  star-gleam  to  the  night 
»uded  Melancholy. 

ith  weary  cares  and  themes  I 
ide  the  moonlit  gate  of  dreams  I 
free   once   more   the    land   which 
»em8 

wonders  and  romances  I 
:hou,  with  clear  discerning  eyes, 
l^htly  read  the  truth  which  lies 
the  quaintly  masking  g^iise 
Id  and  wizard  fancies. 

e  again  our  feet  we  set 
frreen  wood-paths,  twilight  wet, 
y  brooks,  whose  waters  fret 
oots  of  spectral  beeches  ; 
le  hearth-fire  glimmers  o'er 

whitewashed    wall    and    painted 
oor, 

ing  eyes  widening  to  the  lore 
sry-folks  and  witches. 


Dear  heart !  the  legend  is  not  viun 
Which  lights  that  holy  hearth  again. 
And  calling  back  from  care  and  pain. 

And  death's  funereal  sadness. 
Draws  round  its  old  familiar  blaze 
The  clustering  eroups  of  happier  days, 
And  lends  to  sober  manhood's  gaze 

A  glimpse  of  childish  gladness. 

And,  knowing  how  my  life  hath  been 

A  weary  work  of  ton^e  and  pen, 

A  long,  harsh  strife  with  strong-willed  men^ 

Thou  wilt  not  chide  my  turning 
To  con,  at  times,  an  idle  rhyme. 
To  pluck  a  flower  from  childhood's  clime^ 
Or  listen,  at  Life's  noonday  chime. 

For  the  sweet  bells  of  Morning  ! 

MY   THANKS 

ACCOMPANYING    MANUSCRIPTS    PRE- 
SENTED TO   A   FRIEND 

[Formerly  entitled  Lines.] 

T  IS  said  that  in  the  Holy  Land 

The  aneels  of  the  place  have  blessed 

The  pilCTim's  bed  of  desert  sand. 
Like  Jacob's  stone  of  rest. 

That  down  the  hush  of  Syrian  skies 

Some  sweet-voiced  saint  at  twilight  sings 

The  song  whose  holy  symphonies 
Are  beat  by  unseen  wings  ; 

Till  starting  from  his  sandy  bed. 

The  wayworn  wanderer  looks  to  see ' 

The  halo  of  an  angel's  head 

Shine  through  the  tamarisk-tree. 

So  through  the  shadows  of  my  way 
Thy  smile  hath  fallen  soft  and  clear. 

So  at  the  weary  close  of  day 
Hath  seemed  thy  voice  of  cheer. 

That  pilgrim  pressing  to  his  goal 
May  pause  not  for  the  vision's  sake, 

Yet  all  fair  things  within  his  soul 
The  thought  of  it  shall  wake  : 

The  graceful  palm-tree  by  the  well. 
Seen  on  the  far  horizon's  rim  ; 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  fleet  gazelle. 
Bent  timidly  on  him  ; 


lus  each  tint  or  shade  which  falls, 
m  suii8ct  cloud  or  waving  t^e, 
;  luy  piljp'in)  [mth,  recalls 
e  pleasant  thought  of  thee. 

«ne  in  sun  and  shade  the  same, 
X  weal  and  woe  my  steady  friend, 
iatever  by  that  holy  name 
£*he  angels  comprehend. 

ot  blind  to  faults  and  follies,  thoo 
Hast  never  failed  the  good  to  see, 
loT  judged  by  one  unseemly  bough 
The  upward-struggling  tree. 

These  light  leaves  at  thy  feet  I  lay,  — 
Poor    common     thoughts    on    common 
things. 

Which  Time  is  shaking,  day  by  day, 
Like  feathers  from  his  wings  ; 

Chance  shootings  from  a  frail  life-tree, 
To  nurturing  care  but  little  known. 

Their  good  was  partly  learned  of  thee, 
Their  folly  is  my  own. 

That  tree  still  clasps  the  kindly  mould. 
Its  leaves  still  drink  the  twilight  dew, 

And  weaving  its  pale  ^preen  with  gold, 
Still  shines  the  sunlight  through. 

There  still  the  morning  zephyrs  play. 
And    there    at    times   the    spring   bird 
sings. 

And  mossy  trunk  and  fading  spray 
Are  flowered  with  glossy  wings. 

Yet,  even  in  g(*nial  sun  and  rain. 

Root,  branch,  and  l(>al1et  fail  and  fade  ; 

The  wanderer  on  its  lonely  plain 
Erelong  shall  miss  its  shade. 

0  friend  beloved,  whoire  carioiu  skill 
Keeps  bright  the  last  year's  leaves  and 
flowers, 
With    wann,   glad,  summer   thoughts    to 
till 

'   -'*»'k.  winter  hours  I 


WITH    COPIES    OF    THE    AUTHOK'S 
WRITINGS 

Fbiekd  of  mine  !  whose  lot  was  CMl 
With  me  in  the  distant  past ; 
Where,  like  shadows  flittiiig  itfi, 

Fact  and  fancy,  thought  and  theoM, 
Word  and  work,  begin  to  seen 
Like  a  half-remembered  dream  1 

Touched  by  change  have  all  tkiagt^ 
Tet  I  think  of  thee  as  when 
We  had  speech  of  lip  and  pea. 

For  the  calm  thy  kindnets  last 
To  a  path  of  diseontent. 
Rough  with  trial  and  diaaent ; 

Gentle  words  where  soch  were  fftv. 
Softening  blame  where  blame  was 
Praising  where  small  praise  was  dat 

For  a  waking  dream  made  good. 

For  an  ideal  anderstood. 

For  thy  Christian  womaiihood ; 

For  thy  marvellous  gift  to  eaU 
From  our  common  life  and  dall 
Whatsoever  is  beautiful ; 


Thoughts  and  fancies,  Hybla*s 
Dropping  sweetness  ;  tme  kaait*i 
Of  congenial  sympathies  ;  — 

Still  for  these  I  own  mr  debt ; 
Memory,  with  her  eyelids  wet. 
Fain  would  thank  tbee  even  yet  I 


And  as  one  who  scatters  Howeit 
Where  the  Queen  of  May's  sweet 

Sits,  oVrtwined  with 


In  superfluous  seal  bestowing 
Gifts  where  gifts  are  orerflowin 
So  I  pay  the  debt  I  'm  owing. 


MY   NAMESAKE 
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r  full  thonghts,  gay  or  sad, 
-hued  or  sober  clad, 
hing  of  my  own  I  add  ; 

assured  that  thou  wilt  take 
the  o£Feriiifi^  which  I  make 
Y  for  the  giver's  sake. 


MY    NAMESAKE 

d  to  Francis  Greenleaf  Allinson  of 
N.J. 

sly  need  my  tardy  thanks, 
If-rewarded,  nurse  and  tend  — 
af  on  your  own  Green  Banks  — 
nory  of  your  friend. 

>  wreath,  bloom-woven,  hides 
ered  brow  and  lessening  hair  : 
I  know,  the  myrtled  sides 
ion  are  bare. 

lop-shells  so  many  bring 

led  founts  of  song  to  try, 

Irained,  for  aught  I  know,  the 

ing 

lippe  dry.  * 

—  The  wreath  the  Muses  braid 
)ften  Folly's  cap  and  bell ; 
my  ample  beaver's  shade 
Te  my  turn  as  well. 

t  and  Friendship's  tender  debt 
by  those  I  love  in  life. 
Id  the  unborn  critic  whet 
his  scalping-knife  ? 

Id  the  stranger  peer  and  pry 
leant  house  of  life  about, 
for  curious  ear  and  eye 
its  and  follies  out  ?  — 

,  for  fools  to  gaze  upon, 
laff  of  words,  the  garb  he  wore, 
isks  when  the  ear  is  gone 
tied  all  the  more  ? 

r  Silence  close  again, 
ture  vanish  from  the  eye, 
e  dim  and  misty  main 
small  ripple  die. 


Tet  not  the  less  I  own  your  claim 

To  grateful  thanks,  dear  friends  of  mine. 

Hang,  if  it  please  you  so,  my  name 
Upon  your  household  line. 

Let  Fame  from  brazen  lips  blow  wide 
Her  chosen  names,  I  envy  none  : 

A  mother's  love,  a  father's  pride, 
Shall  keep  alive  my  own ! 

Still  shall  that  name  as  now  recall 

The  young  leaf  wet  with  morning  dew. 

The  glory  where  the,  sunbeams  fall 
The  breezy  woodlands  through. 

That  name  shall  be  a  household  word, 
A  spell  to  waken  smile  or  sigh  ; 

In  many  an  evening  prayer  be  heard 
And  cradle  lullaby. 

And  thou,  dear  child,  in  riper  days 
When  asked  the  reason  of  thy  name, 

Shalt  answer  :  *'  One  't  were  vain  to  praise 
Or  censure  bore  th^  same. 

"  Some  blamed  him,  some  believed  him 
good. 

The  truth  lay  doubtless  'twixt  the  two  ; 
He  reconciled  as  best  he  could 

Old  faith  and  fancies  new. 

"  In  him  the  grave  and  playful  mixed, 
And  wisdom  held  with  folly  truce, 

And  Nature  compromised  betwixt 
Grood  fellow  and  recluse. 

"  He  loved  his  friends,  forgave  his  foes  ; 

And,  if  his  words  were  harsh  at  times. 
He  spared  his  fellow-men,  —  his  blows 

Fell  only  on  their  crimes. 

<'  He  loved  the  good  and  wise,  but  found 

His  human  heart  to  all  akin 
Who  met  him  on  the  common  gpround 

Of  suffering  and  of  sin. 

"  Whate'er  his  neiehbors  might  endure 
Of  piin  or  grief  his  own  became  ; 

For  ail  the  ills  he  could  not  cure 
He  held  himself  to  blame. 

"  His  g^ood  was  mainly  an  intent. 
His  evil  not  of  forethought  done  ; 

The  work  he  wrought  was  rarely  meant 
Or  finished  as  begun. 
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**  111  served  his  tides  of  feeling  strong 
To  turn  the  common  mills  of  use  ; 

And,  over  restless  wings  of  song, 
His  birthright  garb  nung  loose  ! 

**  His  eye  ^'as  beauty's  powerless  slave, 
And  his  the  ear  which  discord  |>ains  ; 

Few  guessed  beneath  his  aspect  grave 
What  passions  strove  in  chains. 

*"  He  had  his  share  of  care  and  pain. 

No  holiday  was  life  to  him  ; 
Still  in  the  heirloom  cup  we  drain 

The  bitter  drop  will  swim. 

**  Yet  Heaven  was  kind,  and  here  a  bird 
And  there  a  Hower  beguiled  his  way  ; 
And  cool,  in  summer  noons,  he  heard 
■  The  fountains  plash  and  play. 

**  On  all  his  sad  or  restless  moods 
The  patient  peace  of  Nature  stole  ; 

The  quiet  of  the  fields  and  woods 
Sank  deep  into  his  soul. 

"  He  worshipi)ed  as  his  fathers  did, 
And  kept  the  faith  of  childish  days, 

And,  howsoe'er  he  strayed  or  slid, 
He  loved  the  good  old  ways. 

'*The  simple  tastes,  the  kindly  traits. 
The  tmiM|uil  air,  and  gentle  speech. 

The  silence  of  the  soul  that  waits 
For  more  than  man  to  teach. 

*'  The  cant  of  fuirty,  school,  and  s<^t, 
K^rovoked  at  times  his  honest  scorn. 

And  Folly,  in  its  gray  r(*s|iect. 
He  tossed  on  hatire*s  horn. 

**  But  still  his  heart  was  full  of  awe 
.\n<l  rcvcn'nce  for  all  sjicred  things  ; 

And,  briNMliiig  <»vcr  fonn  and  law. 
He  saw  the  Spirit's  wings  f 

**  Lifc*H  myntery  wnipt  him  like  a  cloud  ; 

He  hcanl  far  v<iic«*s  nitM'k  his  own. 
Tin*  Hwri'p  of  wliivjs  uiiMM'ti.  tin*  loud, 

Loii^  n>ll  of  w:(\('s  iiiikiKiwn. 

"Till-  arrows  <»f  his  st ruining  sii^ht 

Fell   «|iii'n«-liiMl   ill  darkness  ;  priest   and 
sa:^f. 

Like  lost  ^iiuifs  ralliim  left  and  ri^lit, 
Terplexcd  hi.s  doiilitful  a^e. 


**  Like  childhood,  listening  for  the 
Of  its  dropped  pebbles  in  the  wall. 

All  vainly*  down  the  dark  prufonwl 
His  bnef-lined  plummet  fell. 

**  So,  scattering  flowers  with  pioos  ptiM 
On  old  l>eliefs,  of  later  creeds, 

Which   claimed    a   place    in   Tnitli*f  6t 
mains. 
He  asked  the  title-deeds. 

"  He  saw  the  old-time*s  groves  and  ikiiMi 
In  the  lon^  distance  fair  and  dim ; 

And  heard,  like  sound  of  far-off  piort, 
The  century-mellowed  kymo ! 

*'  He  dared  not  mock  the  Dervish  vhiii 
Tlie  Brahmin's  rite,  the  lama's  ipeU ; 

God  knew  the  heart ;  I>e\'otioD*s  peiri 
Might  sanctify  the  shell. 

**  While  others  trod  tht*  altar  stain 
He  faltered  like  the  |mbUcan  ; 

And,    while    tliey  praised  as    saiats,  )m 
prayers 
W^ere  those  of  sinful  man. 

"  For,  awed  by  Sinai*s  Mount  of  Lav, 
The  trembling  faith  alone  snlfircd. 

That,  through   its    cloud    and    flame,  kt 
saw 
The  sweet,  sad  face  of  Christ ! 

*'  And  listening,  with  his  forehead  bovfd. 
Heard  the  Divine  compassion  flU 

The  pauses  of  the  trump  and  cloud 
With  whispers  small  and  still. 

"The   worils   he  spake,  the   thoogbU  kt 
penned. 

Are  mortal  as  his  luuid  and  bimia. 
But,  if  they  ser^-ed  the  Master's  ead. 

He  has  not  lived  in  vain  !  ** 


Heaven  make  tliee  U^tter  than  tby 

Child    of    my    friemls  I  —  For    tkt*  1 
crave 

Wliat  ri«'lu»H  m'ver  iMnit^ht,  nor  fame 
To  mortal  hui^iii^  ga\e. 

I  pray  the  pniyer  of  Plato  old  : 
<i<n1  make  tliiH*  Ikeaiitifiil  within. 

And  let  thine  eyes  the  gtMMl  li«*huld 
In  everwliiug  Nave  sin  ! 


MY   DREAM 
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iginAtioo  bekl  in  cheek 
*o  tenre,  not  rule,  thy  poisSd  mind  ; 
r  Reason,  at  the  frown  or  beck 
n  Conicience,  loose  or  bind. 

•  dreamer  thoa,  but  real  all,  — 

Strong  manhood  crowning  vigorous  youth 

(e  made  by  duty  epical 

And  rhythmic  with  the  truth. 

» ikall  that  life  the  fruitage  yield 
Wbieh  trees  of  healing  only  eive, 
ad  green4eafed  in  the  Eternal  field 
Of  God,  forever  live  ! 


A    MEMORY 

[TU  Ufsr  in  thb  poem  was  a  daughter  of 
'^■ittin  1  early  friend,  N.  P.  Rogers.] 

^OM^  vhile  the  loom  of  Winter  weaves 
"Hk  ihrcNid  of  flowers  and  fountains, 

I  thiak  of  tbee  and  summer  eves 
AjBoeg  the  Northern  mountains. 

^^^^  Uiaoder  tolled  the  twilight's  close, 
Aad  wiadi  the  lake  were  rude  on, 

Asd  thoQ  wert  singing,  Co'  the  Vowes, 
^  boony  yowes  of  Cluden  ! 

^^  close  and  closer,  hushing  breath, 
w  circle  narrowed  round  thoe, 

^*^*>u]m  and  tears  made  up  the  wreath 
^*^with  our  silence  crowned  thee  ; 

^•tpingers  all,  we  felt  the  ties 

Of  aiten  and  of  brothers  ; 
^  •  vhoae  of  all  those  kindly  eyes 

Aov  uiiiiQ  upon  another's  ? 

■'JJ'port  of  Time,  who  still  apart 

^  waifi  of  life  is  flinging  ; 
^  ipvennore  shall  heart  to  heart 

^w  nearer  for  that  singing  ! 

cC  vbpB  the  panes  are  frosty-starred, 
Aad  twilight's  fire  is  gleaming, 
basr  the  nongs  of  Scotland's  l»rd 
Stmad  loftly  through  my  dreaming  I 

Mog  that  lends  to  winter  snows 
Pbe  glow  of  summer  weather,  — 
tin  1  hear  thee  ca'  the  yowes 
e  Cliadra's  hills  of  heather  I 


MY    DREAM 

In  my  dream,  methought  I  trod, 
Yesternight,  a  mountain  road  ; 
Narrow  as  Al  Sirat's  span, 
High  as  eagle's  flight,  it  ran. 

Overhead,  a  roof  of  cloud 
With  its  weight  of  thunder  bowed  ; 
Underneath,  to  left  and  right, 
Blankness  and  abysmal  night. 

Here  and  there  a  wild-flower  blushed  ; 
Now  and  then  a  bird-song  gushed  ; 
Now  and  then,  through  nfts  of  shade. 
Stars  shone  out,  and  sunbeams  played. 

But  the  goodly  company, 
Walking  in  that  path  with  me. 
One  by  one  the  brink  o'erslid. 
One  by  one  the  darkness  hid. 

Some  with  wailing  and  lament. 
Some  with  cheerful  courage  went  ; 
But,  of  all  who  smiled  or  mourned. 
Never  one  to  us  returned. 

Anxiously,  with  eye  and  ear. 
Questioning  that  shadow  drear. 
Never  hand  in  token  stirred, 
Xever  answering  voice  I  heard  !  * 

Steeper,  darker  !  —  In  !  I  felt 
From  my  feet  the  |mthway  melt, 
SwaIlowe<l  by  the  black  despair. 
And  the  hungry  jaws  of  air. 

Past  the  stony-throated  caves, 
Strangle<l  by  the  wash  of  waves. 
Past  the  splintered  crags,  I  sank 
On  a  green  and  flowery  bank,  — 

Soft  as  fall  of  thistlf^lnwn. 
Lightly  as  a  cloud  is  blown. 
Soothingly  as  child hiMKl  pressed 
To  the  lM)soni  of  its  ri'st. 

Of  the  sharp-homcHl  rocks  instead, 
(ireen  tlu*  grassy  mea<lt»ws  spread. 
Bright  with  waters  singing  by 
Tn*t»s  that  propjMHl  a  gohleii  sky. 

Painless,  trustful,  S4»rrow-fn*e, 
Old  lost  faces  welconie<l  nie. 
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With  whose  sweetness  of  content- 
Still  expectant  hope  was  blent. 

Waking  while  the  dawning  gray 
Slowly  brightened  into  day, 
Pondering  that  vision  fled, 
Thus  unto  myself  I  said:  — 

**  Steep  and  hung  with  clouds  of  strife 
Is  our  narrow  path  of  life; 
And  our  death  the  dreaded  fall 
Through  the  dark,  awaiting  all. 

^  So,  with  nainf  ul  steps  we  climb 
Up  the  dizzy  ways  of  time, 
Ever  in  the  shadow  shed 
By  the  forecast  of  our  dread. 

**  Dread  of  mystery*  solved  alone. 
Of  the  untried  and  unknown; 
Yet  the  end  thereof  may  seem 
Like  the  falling  of  my  dream. 

**  And  this  heart-consuming  care, 
All  our  fears  of  here  or  there. 
Change  and  alMeuce,  loss  and  death. 
Prove  but  simple  lack  of  faith." 

Thou,  O  Most  Compassionate  I 
Who  didst  stoop  to  our  estate. 
Drinking  of  the  cup  we  drain. 
Treading  in  our  path  of  pain,  — 

• 

Through  the  doubt  and  mystery, 
Grant  to  us  thy  steps  to  see, 
And  the  gra(*e  to  draw  from  thenoe 
Larger  hope  and  confidence. 

Show  thy  vacant  tomb,  and  let. 
As  of  old,  the  angels  sit. 
Whispering,  by  its  open  door  : 
^  Fear  not  I     He  hath  gone  before  I " 


TMK    BAREFOOT    BOY 

BLKABfN(i8  on  tliee,  little  man, 
B:in*f<M)t  lM»y,  with  rh«M'k  <»f  tan  ! 
With  tliy  tiirnc(l-ii|»  paiit:il(MmK, 
.\n<l  tliy  in«'rrv  whist  1<mI  tiint'H  ; 
With  thy  n*<l  lip,  riMhlrr  still 
KisMMl  hy  strjiwlMTri*"*  on  th«»  hill  ; 
With  till*  sunshine  on  thy  fiuv, 
Tlirouj^h  thy  torn  briui's  jaunty  jjrace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — 


I  was  onoe  a  barefoot  boy  ! 
Prince  thoo  art,  —  the  growiMip  an 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  bay 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye, — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  bqr  I 

Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  langfamg  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  mm, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  sebook, 
Of  the  wild  l)ee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild-flower*s  time  and  plsse, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitnde 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  hu  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  din  his  eeU, 
And  the  grouud-mole  smks  hu  wfO; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  bang; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
Where  the  ground-nut  traik  its  viae, 
Where  the  wood -grape's  clnslernUw; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cnnniBg  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay. 
And  the  architcH*tural  plaos 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  f 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks  ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  be  talks, 
Part  and  parcel  of  ber  joy,  — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  f 

Oh  for  bovbood's  time  of  Jane, 
Crowding  yearn  in  one  brief  OMMSy 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  s4|uirTrl  pUyed, 
Plied  the  Hnoiit4Hl  mole  his  spade ; 
For  my  ta^te  the  blacklM*rr}'  eooe 
Pnr|»h*<l  <»v«»r  hcdp»  and  ittone  ; 
I.au<;hcil  thi'  l>r«N»k  fur  my  tlelifH^t 
Through  thf  (lay  and  thnmgh  the  nt|i 
Whis|H'riiig  at  the  pinlcn  wall, 
Talktnl  with  \nv  from  fall  t4>  fall: 
Mine  thr  sAnd-riniUHHl  piokerri  pond, 
Min«>  thr  walnut  Hlt»|>es  lieyond. 
Miue,  on  bending  orchard  trrcs. 
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of  Hesperides ! 
my  horizon  grew, 
grew  my  riones  too  ^ 
world  I  saw  or  knew 
I  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
led  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

festal  dainties  spread, 
y  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  ; 
spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
door-stone,  gray  and  rude  I 
e,  like  a  regal  tent, 
-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
•curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
in  many  a  vrind-swung  fold  ; 
For  music  came  the  play 
pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 
» light  the  noisy  choir, 
fly  his  lamp  of  fire, 
lonarch  :  pomp  and  joy 
[  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

J,  then,  my  little  man, 
d  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  I 
I  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
s-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
mom  shall  lead  thee  through 
>aptisn]s  of  the  dew  ; 
evening  from  thy  feet 
le  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
soon  these  feet  must  hide 
prison  cells  of  pride, 
le  freedom  of  Uic  sod, 
colt's  for  work  be  shod, 

0  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 

1  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
if  their  track  be  found 
on  forbidden  ground  ; 

if  they  sink  not  in 
ind  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
lat  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Muses,  barefoot  boy  f 
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IN  no  more  my  vanished  years: 
neath  a  tender  rain, 
ril  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 
jT  heart  is  young  again. 

!8t-winds  blow,  and,  singing  low, 
lear  the  glad  streams  run  ; 
ndows  of  my  soul  I  throw 
ide  open  to  the  sun. 


Xo  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear  ; 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land. 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare  ; 
Thcmanna  dropping  from  God's  hand 

Rebukes  my  painful  care. 

I  break  my  pilgrim  stalF,  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar  ; 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 

I  welcome  at  my  door. 

The  airs  of  spring  may  never  play 

Among  the  ripening  corn, 
Nor  fre^ness  of  the  flowers  of  May 

Blow  through  the  autumn  mom  ; 

Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 
Through  fringed  lids  to  heaven, 

And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 
Shall  see  its  image  given  ;  — 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 

The  south-wind  softly  sigh. 
And  sweet,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

Not  less  shall  manly  deed  and  word 

Rebuke  an  age  of  wrong  ; 
The  graven  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sword 

Make  not  the  blade  less  strong. 

But  smiting  hands  shall  learn  to  heal,  — 

To  build  as  to  destroy  ; 
Nor  less  my  heart  for  others  feel 

That  I  the  more  enjoy. 

All  as  Grod  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 

To  give  or  to  withhold. 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 

Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  ! 

Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  my  erring  track  ; 

That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved, 
His  chastening  turned  me  back  ; 

That  more  and  more  a  Providence 

Of  love  is  understood. 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 

Sweet  with  eternal  g^ood  ;  — 
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That  death  seems  but  a  coTered  waj 
Which  opens  into  light. 

Wherein  no  minded  child  can  straj 
Beyond  the  Father's  sight ; 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 
Through  Memory's  sunset  air, 

Like  mountain-ranges  overpast. 
In  purple  distance  fair  ; 

That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm, 

And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart. 
And  so  the  west- winds  play  ; 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 
I  open  to  the  day. 


THE   WAITING 

I  WAIT  and  watch  :  before  my  eyes 

Methinks    the    night    grows    thin    and 

I  wait  and  wati'h  the  eastern  skies 
To  see  the  golden  spears  uprise 
Beneath  the  oriilamme  of  day  ! 


Like  one  whose  limbs  are  boand  m  tn 
I  hear  the  day-aounds  swell  mad  git 
And  see  across  the  twili^t  glaaee. 
Troop  after  troop,  in  swift  MTaBSP, 
The  shining  ones  with  plumes  of  am 

I  know  the  errand  of  their  feci, 

I  know  what  mighty  worii  is  theiit ; 
I  can  but  lift  up  hands  uuneet 
The  threshing-floors  of  God  to  beat, 
And  speed  them  with  unworthy  pn 

I  will  not  dream  in  vain  despair 

The  steps  of  progress  wait  for  me : 
The  puny  leverage  of  a  hair 
The  planet's  impulse  well  may  spsie, 
A  drop  of  dew  the  tided 


The  loss,  if  loss  there  be,  is  mine. 

And  yet  not  mine  if  understood  ; 
For  one  shall  grasp  and  one  resign. 
One  drink  life  s  nie,  and  one  its  wins, 
And  God  shall  make  the  balance  go 

Oh  i>ower  to  do  !    Oh  baffled  wiU  I 

Oh  prayer  and  action  !  ye  are  ooc. 
Who  may  not  strive,  may  yet  fnlfil 
The  lianler  task  of  slanaing  still. 
And  good  but  wished  wiQi  (tod  is  € 
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A  WINTER  IDYL 


TO   THE   MEMORY  OF   THE  HOISEHOLD  IT  DE>CKIBES 
THIS   POEM   IS   DKDICATKI)   BY  THE   ArTHOR 


The  inmates  of  the  family  at  the  ^Vhittier 
homestead  wlio  an*  ivferrtHi  to  in  th«'  imm*iii 
were  my  fath«*r.  niothtrr,  my  brother  ana  two 
■iatiTH.  and  my  unvU*  and  aunt,  both  unmarried. 
In  addition,  then*  wiut  the  <liHtrii*t  hcIuniI  niaM- 
ter.  «ho  iNMinied  with  um.  The  **  not  unfean*<l. 
half-welr(»Mie  ifueiit  "  wa«  Harriet  Livi>niiiin*. 
flniif^hter  fif  Judp*  Uvvniifin*.  of  New  ll:iiit|>- 
nhin*.  »  ><>iiii};  v»oiii:iii  of  tin**  nntiinil  aliility. 
i'iithiiMiaf«ti«-.  *'c<'i*iiti-ir.  uitti  tli^tit  coiitnil  oxtT 
litT  xitili'iit  tiMii|Hr,  wtiicli  •w»iiii'tiiii«>«  iii.ulc  Iut 
n*Ii^i(iii«i  |iniffHj>iioii  iloiilitfiil.  Sli«-  \%:ih  «m|ii:i11\ 
n*j«i\  tiM'xIiort  ill 'M-)iiMii-)iiMi<M*  |ini\*T-iiii-i-tii)i:s 
<ui4l  il«ii('»>  in  a  WiiMhiii^ton  lMll-r«Miiii.  \«hilf 
her  father  ua-*  a  iihmiiImt  of  i*oni:n'«<H.  *^li»« 
e.'%rl\  I'liihruceil  tUv  il«K-trim- of  tin*  .'N-cu.ul  Ad- 


rent,  ami  felt  it  her  duty  to 
ii|}ee<ly  eoniiii};.     With  thin  mraMgv  f 
the  At  hint  if  and  Hpent  the  i;;rpatef 
ion);  life  in  tnavellittg  over  Eluntpv 
Slie  live<l  iMinie  time  with   l^mdy  ll 
ho|M>.    a    woman   aa    fantjwtir    mm 
HtniiiitMl  ai«  henelf.  on  th«'  alofir  «»f  V 
hut  tiiuilU  ({imiTeUeil  with  her  in  n 
whit«'   honvH  with   nni   markii   on 
u)iir)i  •lu^^i'MttMl  the  idea  of  aadd' 
\u'r  titliMi  h4Mti<v»  i'«p«»rt«*<|  t«  ritli 
iriii  uiih    th*<  l.otd       A   fn*<nd   o' 
h«r.   ulicii   i|iiitt' an  ohl   wtiman. 
>NMi.i  uith  :«  triln*  of  Aratm.  »hi» 
••iiT.i!    iiiiii<i|i    that    inadiiv^M    i«    ii 
t-f|it*-«l  hi-r  .iH  thrir  pni|ihet*-««i  m 
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the  Rocka  Village,  about  two 

lyhood.  in  our  lonely  {orm-I 
laty  ■ourcea  of  infonuatioo , 
only  a  small  weekly  nowHC 
inual    was   the    Almanac.     I 


I   the     loD 


ndci 


1  had  Iruvened 
isB  to  Cnnndit,  and  coald  tell  lu  of 
res  with  ladians  and  wild  beHBtB, 
ijonm  in  the  Frenc'h  villaguB.  My 
ready  with  his  record  of  hunting 


ih«  at  leant  lialf  Jwlieved,  of  witch- 
ppnritiona.     My  luather.  who  was 

Indian-hatinted  region  of  Somets- 
Hampshire.   butweea  Dover  and 

told  lis  of  the  inroads  of  the  aai- 
e  nnrniw  mcnpe  of  her  ancestors, 
'd  strange  people  who  lived  on  the 
and  Cocheco.  among  whom  was 
sorcorar,      I  hare  in  my  poaaeauon 

"conjuring  book,"  which  he  eul- 
^d  when  consulted.     It  is  a  copy 

Agrippa's  Magic,  printed  in  iiri], 
•  Dr.  Robert  Child,  wiio,  like  Mi- 


[n  Padus  beyond  tli«  tea," 

famoTu  in  the  annuls  of  Monsacha- 
be  was  at  one  time  a  resident,  as 
a  who  dared  petition  the  Oenerot 
HiTtT  of  conscience.  The  full  tdtle 
is  TArre  Roota  of  Oceall  Philoio- 
y  Cnmrii^K  Agrtppa.  Knight,  l}oe- 
jiiBS.  CounsfUor  to  C-rtar't  Sacred 
Judge  o/ihe  Prerogalive  Caurl. 

rill  of  Dtrkoeu  be  MrofliPr  [□  Ihc  dark, 
ily  by  ll»  Diviiia  llxht  of  Iba  Sun,  but 


by  sU  tlie  InimwtB  of 
ure  lo  sUg'ht :  t1>c  wh" 


%t  Ihfi  gsnlfn'ii  PQil. 


in  thtit  brief  Uct^mber  day 
heerless  over  bills  of  gray, 
arkly  circled,  gave  at  uuon 
ler  liiffht  than  wanjnj;  inouu. 


Slow  traping  down  the  thickeiiiag  aky 

Its  mute  UQd  ominous  prophecy, 

A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat. 

It  sank  ftom  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  atoiit. 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quit£  shut  ont,  , 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold. 

That  cliecked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 

Uf  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face. 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

The  wind  blew  east;  we  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore. 

And  felt  the  strong  piUse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores,  — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doora. 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd's-grass  forthe  cows: 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  fur  his  corn  ; 
.-Vnd,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn, 
Impatient  down  the  staiicbioii  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows  ; 
Wliile,  peering  from  his  early  peicb 
Upon  the  scaffold's  pole  of  birch, 
The  cock  his  crested  helmet  bent 
Aud  down  bis  qiicruluus  challenge  sent. 

Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  boary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm. 
As  zigzag,  wavering  to  and  fro, 
Crossed  and  rccrosaed  the  wing&l  bhow  : 
And  ore  tbe  early  bedtime  came 
The  white  drift  piled  tbe  window-frame. 
And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 
Looked  iy  like  tall  aud  sheeted  ghosts. 

So  all  nigbt  long  tbe  storm  roared  on  : 
The  morning  liruko  without  a  sun  ; 
In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature's  geometric  signs. 
In  starry  Hake,  and  pellicle. 
All  day  tbe  hoary  meteor  fell  ; 
Aud,  when  the  second  morning  shone. 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown. 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 
Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  blue  walls  of  the  Armament, 
No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below,  — 
A  universe  of  sky  and  snow  I 
The  old  famlliHr  sights  of  ours 
Took   marvellous  sha[)i.-s  ;  strange   domes 
and  towers 
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Rose  up  where  8ty  or  eoni-crib  stood, 

Or  ^iruen-wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 

A   (iinooth   white    mound   the   brush -pile 

showed, 
A  feii(H*less  drift  what  once  was  road  ; 
The  hriflh»-]>ost  an  old  luan  sat 
With  IfMmt^Hung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat ; 
The  well-<*urb  had  a  Chinese  roof  ; 
And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 
In  itM  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pisa*s  leaning  miracle. 


>f 


A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted  :  **  Roys,  a  path  t 
Well  pleased,  (for  when  did  farmer  boj 
Count  su«*h  a  summons  less  tlian  joy  ?) 
Our  buskins  cm  our  feet  we  drew  ; 
With  mittened  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low, 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 
We  cut  the  sol  if  1  whiteness  through. 
And,  where  the  drift  was  dee|)est,  made 
A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid 
With  flazzlin<>:  crystal  :  we  had  read 
Of  rare  Aladdin*s  wondrous  cave. 
And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave, 
With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  l:imp*s  su|M'mal  |M)wers. 
We  reached  the  Iwirii  with  merrv  din. 
And  rouM'd  the  primmed  brutes  within. 
The  old  horst*  thrust  his  long  head  out, 
And  gnive  with  wonder  gazed  about ; 
Tlie  C(M*k  liis  lusty  greeting  s;iid. 
And  forth  his  si>eekled  harem  led  ; 
The  (»xeii  lashed  tlieir  tails,  and  hooked, 
And  mild  rt^pnmch  of  hunger  looked  ; 
Th«*  honiisl  imtriarch  of  the  sheep. 
Like  Kgypt*s  .Vmun  ruuscii  from  sleep, 
ShtMik  his  K;igi>  head  with  gesture  mute, 
And  emphasiz«*<l  with  stamp  of  foot. 

All  day  the  gusty  north-wind  lM>re 
The  loosi'niiig  drift  its  bn'iith  Iw'fore  ; 
I^)w  circling  n»un<l  its  S4nithern  Z(»iie, 
Till*  sun  thnMigh  <lazzliiig  snow-mist  shone. 
X«i  church-lN'll  Ifiit  its  Christian  tone 
Tc»  the  savHg«*  air.  no  s(N-ial  smoke 
(Girled  f>vrr  wimnI.s  of  Hunw-hung  oak. 
A  M»Iitii<li'  iii:t(ii'  iiitirt*  intcii<i(' 
Hv  <ln'ar\ -voiii'il  i'I<>iiH*iit'«, 
Tin-  >hrivkiii;;  «>f  tlir  iiiimllf^i^  wind, 
Tli»*  ino.iiiiiii;  tn'r-TMinjjh«?  <Tl*:iyTnif  bliiul, 
And  on  tiu'  i;l:iN>  tin*  iiinnruiiiiig  In'SiI 
nt"  glj»»^tl\   tiiii;i'r-li|»'»  of  slrrt. 
|if\oTid  the  eirrit'  of  t»ur  hrnrth 
Nil  wcU-oiur  sound  of  ttiil  or  mirth 


Unbound  the  spell,  and  teitifled 
Of  human  life  and  thought  outside. 
We  minded  that  the  sharpest  ear 
The  buried  brooklet  could  not  bear, 
The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  Wen  to  us  companiouHhip, 
And,  in  our  loiady  life,  had  growB 
To  have  au  almost  huuian  tone. 

As  night  drew  on,  and,  from  the  cmt 
Of  wootled  knolls  that  ridged  the  wcft. 
The  sun,  a  snow-blown  traveller,  sank 
From  sight  lieneath  the  sm<»tberiiig  biik, 
We  piled,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  againsf  the  chimney-Wk,  — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thirk. 
And  on  its  top  tne  st«»ut  back-stick; 
Tlie  knotty  forest ick  laid  a|iart, 
And  tilled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragge<l  bnish  ;  then,  hovering  nrsr. 
We  watched  the  first  red  blate  appesr. 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  |(kiB 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  bciun. 
Until  the  old.  nide-fumishednioni 
Burst,  tlower-like,  into  rotiy  bloom  ; 
While  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became. 
And  through  the  bare-booghed  lilae-tret 
Our  own  warm  liearth  seemed  blanagfif^ 
Tlie  crane  and  {K>ndent  trammels  shu««4. 
The  Turks*  heads  on  the  andimas  rUnrti; 
While  childish  fancy,  prompt  to  tcU 
The  meaning  of  the  uiinu*le, 
Whis|>ered  the  old  rhyme  :  **  L'ttder  tkt 
Whenjire  outdoor*  hum*  merriiif^ 
There  the  ttitrhe*  are  mating  tea.** 

The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full  ;  the  hill-range 
TRinstigurtnl  in  the  silver  flouii. 
Its  blown  snows  flashing  mdd  and  ki 
Dead  white,  save  wliere  Mime  sharp  tmvii 
T(M>k  sluulow,  or  the  soinbir  gfvrn 
Of  hemlocks  turned  tu  |»itchy  black 
.Against  tlu'  whiteness  at  their  back. 
For  sncli  a  world  and  such  a  night 
Most  fitting  that  unwarming  light, 
Whit'li  iinly  siM»m«Hl  nhen'Vr  it  fell 
To  make  the  coldne<»H  \isible. 

'•■   Shut  in  fnmi  all  the  world  wichtMit, 
I    We  Slit  the  clean- wingeil  hearth  ab^Hit. 
Content  to  let  the  north-wiiul  n«r 
In  Ii:ifl1ed  rage  nt  |iane  ami  dtMir. 
While  the  red  lugs  Iteftire  us  brat 
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Hie  frut^line  back  with  trupic  beat ; 
And  erer,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  iNissed, 
The  merrier  up  ibi  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  ehiiuuey  laughed; 
The  houM>-dog  on  hiH-paws  outspread 
I«aid  ti>  the  fire  his  drowsv  lM*ad, 
The  oat*s  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  cHMirhaiit  tiger*s  seeme<l  to  fall  ; 
Awl,  fur  the  winter  fireside  iiie«*t, 
Between  the  andirons*  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputteretl  in  a  row, 
Awl,  elose  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  (K'tolN*r*s  wood. 

What  matter  how  the  night  )ieliave<l  ? 
Wh»t  matter  how  the  nortli-wind  ravi^l  ? 
Rliiw  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could    iineneh    our    hearth  -  fire's    ruddy 

glow. 
<)  Time  ami  Change  I  — with  hair  as  gray 
Aa  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day,  * 

Ii««w  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  antllove,  to  still  live  on  ! 
Ab,  brother !  only  I  and  thou 
Arv  left  of  all  that  virvlc  now,  -  - 
Tbe  dear  home  faces  whereui>on 
TliAt  fitful  firelight  paled  ana  shone. 
HrBoeforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
Tbr  Toices  of  that  hearth  are  still  ; 
L^kuk  where  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o*er, 
Tbuac  lighted  faces  smile  no  imirt*. 
.Wr  tread  the  paths  their  feet  liave  worn, 

We  sit  beneath  their  on'hanl  trees, 

We  liear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  Im'cs 
Aari  ru4tle  of  the  bladed  com  ; 
We  turn  the  pages  that  thev  read, 

Their  written  words  we  Iing(*r  o*er, 
Bat  in  the  sun  they  east  no  Hhade, 
Xo  roice  Ls  heard,  no  sign  is  made. 

No  step  iii  on  the  conscious  floor  ! 
Teft     Xjoxv   will    dream,    ami    Faith    will 

tmst, 
f Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just.) 
Those  scmiehow,  somewhen*,  meet  we  nnist. 
Alaa  for  him  who  never  m-cs 
The  stars  shine  thnmgh  his  cypress-trees  ! 
Whck,  hupeleas,  lays  his  dc'rnl  away. 
^ktir  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
AeroM*  the  mournful  nuirbles  play  ! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hourH  of  faith, 

TVe  troth  to  fieah  and  seuM'  unkiit>wii, 
Life  ifl  eTcr  lonl  of  Death, 

AmI  l»re  ean  never  lose  its  own  I 


f  ft 


I 


We  spe<l  the  time  with  stories  ohl. 
Wrought  puzzleN  out,  and  riddles  toM, 
Or  Ktanimcred  from  our  scliool-lMiok  lore 
"The  Chief  (»f  (luniliia's  golden  shore.'* 
H<»w  often  since,  whni  ull  the  hind 
Was  eluy  in  Slavery *h  shapin;;  hand. 
As  if  a  far-blown  triini|M*t  stirn'd 
The  laiiguomns  sin-sick  air,  1  licanl : 
**  />r>^x  not  thf  vulcf  of  nwon  rrtf, 

(.laim  the  first  riijht  ichirh  \titftrf  it*tv€^ 
From  the  red  snmrtjt  0/  fHtntitit^fjtt/, 

\or  deiijn  to  lirr  a  hnnirunl  sine*' * 
Our  father  hmIc  again  his  ride 
On  Meniphreniag«>g*s  woiNled  sidf  ; 
Sat  down  agiiin  to  nioost*  and  s.'inip 
In  tnkp|NT*s  hut  and  Intliaii  camp  ; 
Lived  o'er  the  olil  idvllic  eiuM' 
Beneath  St.  KnintjoiH'  henil«K'k-trefs  ; 
.\g:iiu  fur  liini  the  ni(M>nIight  sh«>iii' 
On  Norman  cap  and  InNlicfd  z«»ue  ; 
Again  he  heart  1  the  violin  phiy 
\\  hieli  led  tht*  vilhigt*  diuiee  away. 
.Vnd  iningleil  in  its  merry  whirl 
The  gninilani  and  the  laughing  giri. 
Or,  nean-r  hoiiii>.  our  steps  he  IihI 
When'  Salisbury's  level  niarshe!«  spread 

Mile- wide  an  tlies  the  latlen  )M>e  ; 
When*  merry  mowers,  luile  and  ntning. 
Swept,  scythi'  t>n  si>ythe.  their  swaths  along 

The  l(»w  gn-eii  pniirifH  of  tlh-  sea. 
We  shanMl  the  ti<ihing  otT  li« Kir's  IIi*aii, 

And  nniiid  the  nn'ky  Islex  t»f  Sh«iaU  * 

The  liake-hmil  011  th«'  drift-w«»iMl  ciaIs  ; 
The  chowtler  on  the  saml-ltfaeh  niailf . 
Dippeil  by  the  hiin<;rv,  steaming  hot. 
With  s|MNMis  of  (•Ian)-<«hen  fmni  tin-  |N>t. 
Wi»  heanl  tin*  tales  of  witeheraft  old. 
.\nd  dn*ani  ami  sign  and  marvel  told 
'[\t  sleepy  li?»teuerH  as  thev  lay 
Stn'tehed  idlv  on  the  «>:ilt4Ml  hav, 
Ailnft  alitng  the  wimling  >hore<«. 
When  favorin«;  bn*e/es  dfi^mil  to  blow 
The  sipiare  s:iil  of  tiie  giindclow 
And  iiUe  lav  the  usfh'>N  o;irs. 

Our  mother,  whlli-  >\iv  turneil  hrr  wIh'cI 
Or  run  the  nt-w  knit  MiN*king-hfi'l. 
Told  hi»w  thr  hiili.iii  honli"«  i'aiii<   ibiwn 
.\t  niiilni<.;iit  on  ('ih'Iiim'o  town. 
And  how  hiT  own  i;n'at-nnrli'  iHirc 
His  rnirl  s(>al|»-ii):irk  to  fiiiir>eoif. 
Krcallin«;.  in  h«'i'  tittini;  phraM*. 
.*^o  rii-li  ami  pi«-tHn'-«jne  ami  frei», 
(  Thf  eoiiiiiiitn  unrliviiifd  pm-trx 
Of  simple  life  and  emnitry  wa\>. ) 
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Tlie  story  of  her  early  days,  — 
She  nuuie  us  welcome  to  her  home  ; 
Old  hearths  erew  wide  to  give  us  room  ; 
We  stole  with  her  a  frightiiiied  look 
At  the  gray  wizard  h  uonjuriiig-book, 
The  fame  wlicreof  went  fur  and  wide 
Through  all  the  simple  country  side  ; 
We  heanl  the  liawks  at  twilight  play, 
The  boat-honi  on  Pis4*ata(|ua, 
The  loou's  weinl  laughter  far  away  ; 
We  HshcMl  her  little  trout-brook,  knew 
Wluit  Howers  in  wood  and  meadow  g^w, 
Wimt  suunv  hillsides  uutiiiun-hn>wu 
Slie  eliml)ed  to  shake  the  ri{>e  nuts  down, 
Saw  where  in  sheltered  e«ive  and  bay 
The  dueks*  black  mpiadron  anchored  lay, 
And  hearii  the  wild-i^.*ese  calling  loud 
lieneath  the  gray  Novenilier  cloud. 

Then,  haply,  with  a  look  more  grave. 

And  sobert^r  tone,  some  tale  she  gave 

From  jMiinful  S«>werK  ancient  tome, 

Beloveil  in  every  Quaker  home, 

Of  faith  lin^wingeil  by  martynlom, 

Or  riialklrv's  Journal,  ohl  and  ipiaint,  — 

frentlest  c»f  skip|H'rs,  rare  sea-saint  I  — 

Who,  whiMi  the  dn'ury  calms  pn* vailed, 

And  water-butt  and  breud-<*ask  failed, 

And  cruel,  hungry  eyes  i>ursue<l 

His  |K)rtly  pn*sence  mail  for  f(M)d, 

With  dark  hints  uiuttenMl  under  breath 

Of  casting  Ii»ts  ft»r  life  or  <leath. 

Offered,  if  Heaven  withheld  supplies, 

To  \m*  biniM'lf  the  sacrifice. 

Thi'u,  suddenly,  as  if  to  sjive 

Till*  g(MMl  man  from  his  living  grave, 

A  rippb*  on  thf  water  grew. 

A  sclio«>l  of  |M)r|>ois«*  tiiLshcd  in  view. 

**  Take,  I'at/*  he  said,  "  and  In*  content ; 

Thi'sr  flNhi's  in  mv  Kt«*ad  an*  sent 

Hy  Him  who  gavt*  the  tangled  nun 

To  NpHn*  the  chilli  of  Abraham.** 

Our  un«-lf,  iun<N-t'nt  of  lN>uks, 

\V:f«  rit'h  in  Ion*  i>f  tiflds  and  hnniks, 

Tlir  an«'i«-nt  tearhiTH  ni'vrr  dumb 

Of   Natiin*'N  uiilioust*d  l\ctMiin. 

Ill  iii(Niii«  Mini  x'u\f^  ;iiifi  \\i-:ii)i«-r  \^ ise. 

Ill"   !i';nl  iIm*  rI«niiU  .!■»  |ii  liiilifiMi's, 
Aiiti  !i>iil  or  t:iir  •  •<:ili|  \\<  il  ili\  iiic, 
}t\   iiKili\   an  <M-iii)t  liiiiT  :ii)il  "ii^ii, 
lli>l<lnii^  till-  riiiiiiiii'^-u.i'.iiftl  k<'\< 

!••  all  till-  wiMMliTatt  li)\ '»ti-i'i«'<«  : 
llitiiotlt  til  N.itiiri-*'*  lii'art  mi  n<*;ir 

i'h.it  .ill  lii-r  \iiiri-<*  in  IiIn  «-ar 


Of  beast  or  bird  had  meanuigi  cIcat,       i 
Like  Apollouius  of  dd,  -^.       \ 

Who  knew  the  tales  the  sparrowi  toU, 
Or  Hermes,  who  intefpreCed  f  \  l^ 

Wlmt  the  s]ige  cranes  of  Xilus  laid  ;  i  \\ 
A  simple,  guileless,  childlike  man,     j.  w 
Content  to  live  where  life  bt'gan ;      ,' 
Strung  only  on  his  native  grtMind*, 
Tlie  little  world  of  sights  and  sounli 
Whose  ginlle  was  the  |Nirish  InmiimUi, 
Wliert*of  his  fondly  |iartijil  pride 
The  eommon  features  magnified, 
As  Surrey  hills  to  mountain:*  grew 
In  White  of  S«*lb«irne*s  loving  view,— 
He  told  h(»w  teal  and  loon  he  shut. 
And  how  the  eagle's  eggs  he  gut. 
The  feats  on  |>ond  and  river  dune. 
The  prodigies  of  rod  and  gun  ; 
Till,  warmiug  with  the  tales  he  told, 
Forgotti'n  was  the  outside  cold, 
Tlie  bitter  wind  uiiheedeil  blew. 
From  ri|H*ning  com  the  pigeons  flew. 
The  {mrtridgt*  driuumed  i*  the  wood,  thi 

mink 
W(*nt  fishing  down  the  ri^'er-brink. 
In  fields  with  b«>an  or  clover  gay. 
The  wtMMlchuck,  liki*  a  hermit  gray, 

Peeri'd  f  nmi  the  doorway  of  hL«  rrll ; 
The  muskrut  plied  the  mason's  tinde. 
And  tirr  by  tier  hist  mud- walls  lai<i ; 
And  fnuu  thi*shagl»ark  overlM>ail 

The  grizzl«><l  Mpiirrel  dn»p|ie<i  his  »hA 

Xext,  th«'  dear  aunt,  whoM*  smile  of  thf^ 
And  voiei*  in  dn*aius  I  Mt>  and  hear,— 
The  sweetest  woman  ever  Kate 
Pervcrs4*  denit^l  a  househcdd  mate, 
■   Who,  lonely,  homeless,  not  Clu*  lets 
Found  |M>ace  in  li»ve*s  uiiseltl<ihneis. 
And  welcome  wheresoeVr  sIk*  went, 
A  falin  and  gniciou.H  element, 
Whos«>  pn*s4*nc*e  St'cnuil  the  »weeC  ii 
And  wtunanly  atmosphere  of  htune,  " 
Called  up  her  girlhtMKl  memories. 
The  huskingN  and  tin*  applr-lNf^i. 
The  sli*i;rli-riilt*s  and  tbr  sumnirr^il'^ 
Weaving  through  all  tin'  |MNir  «lrtail» 
.\n«l  li<iiiii-spini  warp  nt  «-tri*uin<»t.iiu'^ 
A  piMi'ii  wiMit-ilin  .ol  'il  rmnaiiir 
Ktir  wrli  s|n«  kfpt  lit-r  ;;iiii;il  iiii««l 
Ami  ^iiiipl*-  taitli  nt  niaiili'iiljiHNi  ; 
Iti'fori*  Iht  '^Till  a  «'liiiiil-laiid  la\. 
Till'  iiiir:ii;f  l<Min)i*il  :i(-nt%<«  her  «:i^  : 
The  morning  «lfw.  that  drio  ««•  M«'ti 
With  otlitTH.  gliNtfUi'd  at  hrr  noon  ; 
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TO  of  toil  and  soil  and  care, 

tress  to  thin  gmy  hair, 

ed  she  held  apart 

incies  of  the  heart. 

him  of  woman  bom 

r  such  but  tfabught  of  scorn. 

ur  elder  sister  plied 

task  the  stand  beside  ; 

tature,  free  to  trust, 

I  almost  sternly  just, 

imest,  prompt  to  act, 

ir  generous  thought  a  fact, 

1  many  a  light  disguise 

P  self-sacrifice. 

•tried  !  thou  hast  the  best 

L  itself  could  pfive  thee,  —  rest, 

1  bitter  thoughts  and  things  ! 

'  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 

beneath  the  low  green  tent 

in  never  outward  sMrings  I 

leld  herself  a  part 
w,  and  let  her  heart 
e  household  bosom  lean, 
tley-braided  mat 
t  and  our  dearest  sat, 
irge,  sweet,  asking  eyes, 
td  in  the  unfading  green 
ice  of  Paradise, 
'rom  some  heavenly  hill, 
le  shade  of  saintly  palms, 
each  of  river  calms, 
re  eyes  behold  me  still  ? 

little  year  ago  :  — 
ght  of  the  wmtcr  snow 
s  upou  her  grave  has  lain  ; 
len  summer  south-winds  blow 
and  harebell  bloom  again, 
leasant  paths  we  trod, 
et-sprinkled  sod 

leaned,  too  frail  and  weak 
[lowers  she  loved  to  seek, 
I  me  where'er  I  went 
res  full  of  love's  content. 
5  glad  ;  the  brier-rose  fills 
sweetness  ;  all  the  hills 
1  to  June's  unclouded  sky  ; 
lit  with  ear  and  eye 
ig  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 
familiar  things, 
t  blooms,  and  bird  that  sings, 
r  heart !  remembering  thee, 
richer  than  of  old  ? 
mmortality. 


■    What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I 
hold  ? 

What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  ? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon, 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  gprow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far. 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are  ; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star,      '^\ 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand  ? 

Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule, 
The  master  of  the  district  school 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favored  place. 
Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face 
Fresh-hued  and  fair,  where  scarce  appeared 
The  uncertain  prophecy  of  beard. 
He  teased  the  mitten-blinded  cat. 
Played  cross-pins  on  my  uncle's  hat, 
Sane  songs,  and  told  us  what  befalls 
In  classic  Dartmouth's  college  halls. 
Bom  the  wild  Northern  hills  among, 
From  whence  his  yeoman  father  wrung 
By  patient  toil  subsistence  scant. 
Not  competence  and  yet  not  want. 
He  early  gained  the  power  to  pay 
His  cheerful,  self-reliant  way  ; 
Could  doff  at  ease  his  scholar's  gown 
To  peddle  wai*es  from  town  to  town ; 
Or  through  the  long  vacation's  reach 
In  lonely  lowland  districts  teach, 
Where  all  the  droll  experience  found 
At  stranger  hearths  in  boarding  round. 
The  moonlit  skater's  keen  delight, 
The  sleigh-drive  through  the  frosty  night. 
The  rustic  party,  with  its  rough 
Accompaniment  of  blind-manVbuff, 
And  whirling-plate,  and  forfeits  paid, 
His  winter  task  a  pastime  made. 
Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  wherein 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin, 
Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  l>am. 
Or  held  the  good  dame's  winding-yarn, 
Or  mirth-provoking  versions  told 
Of  classic  legends  rare  and  old, 
Wherein  the  scenes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Had  all  the  commonplace  of  home. 
And  little  seemed  at  best  the  odds 
'Twixt  Yankee  pedlers  and  old  g^s  ; 
Where  Pindus-born  Arachthus  took 
The  guise  of  any  g^st-mill  brook. 
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And  dread  Olvmpas  at  his  will 
Became  a  huddeberry  hill. 

A  careless  boy  that  night  he  seemed  ; 

But  at  his  desk  he  had  the  look 
And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed, 
And  hostage  from  the  future  took 
In  trained  thought  and  lore  of  book. 
Large-brained,  dear-eyed,  of  such  as  he 
8hall  Freeilom*s  young  apostles  be, 
Who,  f(»llowing  in  War*M  bloody  trail. 
Shall  ever^'  lingering  wrong  assail ; 
All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike. 
Uplift  the  black  and  white  alike  ; 
Scatter  before  their  swift  ailvance 
The  darkness  and  the  ignoraiioe, 
The  pride,  the  lust,  the  s<}ualid  sloth, 
Which     nurtured     Treason*s     monstrous 

growth. 
Made  murder  pastime,  and  the  hell " 
Of  prison-torture  |K>s8ible  ; 
The  cruel  lie  uf  caste  refute. 
Old  forms  remould,  and  sul>stitute 
For  Slavery's  lash  the  freeman's  will, 
For  blind  routine,  wise-handed  skill  ; 
A  school-house  plant  on  every  hill. 
Stretching  in  radiate  nerve-lines  thence 
Tlie  cpiick  wires  of  intelligence  ; 
Till  North  and  South  together  brought 
Shall  own  the  same  elt^'tric  thought. 
In  |>eace  a  common  flag  salute, 
And,  side  by  side  in  lal>or*s  free 
And  un resentful  rival rv, 
Har\'est  the  fields  wherein  they  fought. 

Another  guest  that  wint<*r  night 
Flashed  luu'k  fn>m  lustnius  eyes  the  light. 
I'nnmrked  by  time,  Hn<i  yet  not  young, 
,  'Hie  honeyed  music  <»f  her  tongue 
And  wonU  of  meekness  sear(*elv  told 
A  iiatun*  jKLsHionate  and  iMild, 
btnmg,  HeIf-<M»iieeiitred.  spuming  guide, 
ItH  milder  featurt^s  dwnrfe<l  iN^Kide 
fler  unlNMit  wiIPn  niajestie  pride. 
SShir  sat  among  iik,  at  the  /nvst, 
A  not  unfean'^i,  half-welet»me  guest, 
'K**bukin;;  with  her  enltured  phrase 
Our  lnniiflin«'s<.  nf  witnU  :iii(l  wa\^. 
A  •■••riain  panUiikr,  tn-achrnMis  grace 
S\i:i\*'d    I  lit*    lithf    linil>«>  ami  dn)o]HHi  the 

L*-nt  till-  wiiit*'  ti'itli  tlitir  ila//liiit;  tl.isli; 
And  iiiulir  low  hrows.  |ila<-k  \%itli  nii^lit, 
Ka\«Ml  out  at  tin)f<«  a  «ian^i-niu>  li^lit; 
The  .sharp  lieat-li^litiiings  «if  her  faei' 


,He 


Presaging  ill  to  him  whom 

Condemned  to  share  ber  lore  or  bate. 

A  woman  tropical,  intense 

In  thought  and  act,  in  soul  aod  tcue. 

She  blended  in  a  like  degree 

The  vixen  and  the  devotee. 

Revealing  with  each  freak  or  feint 

The  temper  of  Petruchio*s  Kate, 
The  raptures  of  Siena*s  saint. 
"  r  tajwring  hand  and  rounded  wrist 
d  facile  power  to  form  a  ftst  ; 

lie  warm,  dark  languish  of  her  eyes 

Tas  never  safe  from  wrath*s  sorprisr. 

rows  saintly  calm  and  lips  devout 
Knew  every  chan^  of  scowl  and  post: 
And  the  sweet  voice  had  notes  morp ' ' 
And  shrill  for  social  liattle-cnr. 

Since  then  what  old  cathedral  towa 
Has  missed  her  pilgrim  staff  ami  gowa. 
What  convent-gate  has  held  its  luck 
Against  the  challenge  of  ber  knock ! 
Through  Smyrna*s  plague-hushed  tbureflg^ 

fart*s. 
Up  sea-set  Malta's  rocky  stain. 
Gray  olive  shiues  of  hills  that  hem 
Thy  tombs  ana  shrines,  JemaaJecs, 
Or  startling  ou  her  desert  throne 
The  crazy  Queen  of  I^bnnon 
With  claims  fantastic  as  her  ow*. 
Her  tireless  fet>t  have  held  their  irsT ; 
And  still,  unrestful,  liowed,  ami  grsT, 
She  watches  under  Eastern  skies« 

With  ho|»e  each  tlay  renewed  ami  fmk, 
The  LiinPs  quick  coming  in  the  Hesk, 
Whereof  she  dreams  and  |iitipliesieft ! 

Where'er  her  troabled  path  mar  he,*-- 

The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her  go !  ^ 
The  outward  way wanl  life  we  see, 

'llie  hidden  springs  we  may  not  km>«.. 
Nor  is  it  given  us  to  discern 

What  thrt*ads  the  fatal  sisters  sp«B. 

Through  what  am*eiitral  year»  ka.%  nm 
Tlie  sorni>%  with  tlie  woman  bom. 
What  forg«Ml  her  cruel  elmin  «>f  nouds 
Wlmt  set  her  feet  ill  solitiidm. 

And  held  the  Ii»\e  within  her  niut^. 
What  niiii^lfd  nia«lne«»s  in  tlit*  hltM*!. 
'        A  liff-loui;  «liMMir<|  and  :uiimi\. 

W.itiT  of  t«'aps  with  nil  of  jiiv. 
Ami  liiil  uitliin  th**  ft»lded  lunl 

lNT\i'r«itii*s  of  tlo%«*-r  ami  fruit. 
It  i^  not  ours  t«>  He|Hirate 
1'Im*  tangled  «kein  uf  will  and  f»te% 
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metes  and  bounds  should 

debatable  land, 

Loice  and  Providence 

e  of  events  ; 

ows  our  frame  is  just, 

mpassionate, 

et  assurances 

1  the  language  is, 

tbereth  we  are  dust ! 

,t  logs,  crumbling  low, 
aud  duller  glow, 
^'atch  that  hung  in  view, 
ry  circuit  through, 
itely  warning  sign 
;o  the  hour  of  nine, 
leasant  circle  broke  : 
1  his  pipe  to  smoke, 
ts  bowl  tlie  refuse  gTB.y, 
iCtly  away; 
nself  to  safely  cover 
inds  with  ashes  over. 
I  care,  our  mother  laid 
,  her  steps  she  stayed 
reking  to  express 
use  of  happiness 
elter,  warmth  and  health, 
sntment  more  than  wealth, 
)hes  (not  the  weak, 
lich  no  fulfilment  seek, 
111  the  generous  heart, 
do  with  Heaven  its  part) 
t  lack,  that  bitter  night, 
lothing,  warmth  and  light. 

)  awhile  we  heard 
ound  the  gables  roared, 
hen  a  ruder  shock, 
r  very  bedsteads  rot^k. 
M>sened  clapboards  tost, 
snapping  in  the  frost ; 
ugh  the  unplastered  wall, 
fted  snow-flakes  fall. 
>n,  as  sleep  will  do 
e  light  and  life  is  new  ; 
faint  the  munnurs  grew, 
ner-land  of  dreams 
o  the  sound  of  streams, 
es,  and  dip  of  oars, 
ves  on  quiet  shores. 

wakened  with  the  shout 
i  high  and  clear  ; 


And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out. 
Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go, 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 
Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 
Before  our  door  the  straggling  train 
Drew  up,  an  added  teain  to  gain. 
The  elders  threshed  their  hands  a-cold, 
Passed,  with  the  cider-mug,  their  jokes 
From  lip  to  lip  ;  the  younger  folks 
Down    the   loose   snow-banks,  wrestling, 

rolled. 
Then  toiled  again  the  cavalcade 

O'er  windy  hill,  through  clogged  ravine, 
And  woodland  paths  that  wound  between 
Low  drooping  pine-boughs  winter-weighed. 
From  every  bam  a  team  afoot, 
At  every  house  a  new  recruit. 
Where,  drawn  by  Nature's  subtlest  law, 
Haply  the  watchful  young  men  saw 
Sweet  doorway  pictures  of  the  curls 
And  curious  eyes  of  merry  girls, 
Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defence 
Against  the  snow-ball's  compliments, 
And  reading  in  each  missive  tost 
The  charm  with  Eden  never  lost. 

We  heard  once  more  the  sleigh-bells'  sound  ; 

And,  following  where  the  teamsters  led, 
The  wise  old  Doctor  went  his  round. 
Just  pausing  at  our  door  to  say. 
In  the  brief  autocratic  way 
Of  one  who,  prompt  at  Duty's  call, 
Was  free  to  urge  her  claim  on  all. 

That  some  poor  neighbor  sick  abed 
At  night  our  mother's  aid  would  need. 
For,  one  in  generous  thought  and  deed, 

What  mattered  in  the  sufferer's  sight 

The  Quaker  matron's  inward  light. 
The  Doctor's  mail  of  Calvin's  creed  ? 
All  hearts  confess  the  saints  elect 

Who,  twain  in  faith,  in  love  agree, 
And  melt  not  in  an  acid  sect 

The  Christian  pearl  of  charity  ! 

So  days  went  on  :  a  week  had  passed 
Since   the  great  world   was   heard  from 

last. 
The  Almanac  we  studied  o'er, 
Reiid  and  reread  our  little  store 
Of  books  and  pamphlets,  scarce  a  score  ; 
One  harmless  novel,  mostly  hid 
From  younger  eyes,  a  book  forbid. 
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And  poetry,  (or  good  or  bail, 

A  single  Inxik  was  all  we  had,) 

Where  Ellwood*s  meek,  drab-skirted  Muse, 

A  stranger  to  the  heathen  Nine, 

Sftng,  with  a  somewhat  nasal  whine, 
The  wars  of  David  and  the  Jews. 
At  last  the  floundering  carrier  bore 
The  village  jMiper  to'  our  door. 
Ix>  I  broa<lening  outward  as  we  read, 
Ti»  warmer  zones  the  horizon  spread 
In  panoramic  length  unrolled 
We  saw  the  marvels  that  it  told. 
Before  us  {uuised  the  painteil  Creeks, 

And  daft  McCiregor  on  his  raids 

In  Costa  Rica^s  everglades. 
And  ui>  Taygetos  winduig  slow 
Rode  Vpsilanti*8  Mainote  Greeks, 
A  Turk  s  head  at  each  saddle-bow  ! 
Welccmie  to  us  its  week-old  news. 
Its  comer  for  the  nistic  Muse, 

Its  monthly  gauge  of  snow  and  rain. 
Its  reconl,  mingling  in  a  breath 
The  wedding  bell  and  dirge  of  death  : 
Jest,  anecdote,  and  love-lorn  tale. 
The  latest  culprit  sent  to  jail  ; 
Its  hue  and  cry  of  stolen  and  lost, 
Its  vendue  sales  and  goods  at  cost. 

And  traffic  calling  TtNid  for  gain. 
We  felt  the  stir  of  hall  and  street. 
The  pulse  of  life  that  round  us  beat ; 
The  chill  emlmrgo  of  the  snow 
Was  melttnl  in  the  genial  glow  ; 
Wide  swung  again  our  ice-locked  door. 
And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more  I 

Clasp,  Angel  of  the  l>ackward  look 

.\nd  folded  wings  of  ashen  gray 

And  voiee  of  <*cIi(M's  far  away, 
Tlif  brazen  covers  of  thy  book  ; 
Tlie  wcini  ]uiIimpscHt  old  and  \'ast,  « 
Wherein  tluni  hid*Ht  the  H]M*ctnil  past  ; 
Where,  closely  mingling,  pale  and  glow 
Tl>e  chura<'terH  of  joy  and  woe  ; 
Tli«>  monographs  (»f  outlived  years. 
Or  sniilc-illiiiiifd  or  dim  with  tears, 

(ffccn  hilU  of  lif«>  that  hlo]N*  to  death. 
And  haunts  of  hoiuf,  whoM>  vistae<l  trees 
Shjiil»»  otT  ^^i  inourrifMl  rvprt'^s**** 

Witli  tlir  wliiti'  :iiii:ir:iiilh>  uiulcnicuth. 
Kvni  whil«'  I  liMtk.  I  run  Imt  h<MMl 

Vht'  rrstli'-*.,  naitiU*  iiK'i'SHunt  fall, 
Iiii|Hirtiiiiatf'  hoiii-x.  th.it  hmir^  siirctM'd, 
Kach  chiiiHinitiH  uith  its  own  sharp  uimmI, 

Ami  <lut\  ki'«'|iin^  y.uw  with  all. 
Shut  (l«>wii  aiitl  I'lasp  tin*  hfuvy  lids  ; 


I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bid« 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  hopes  and  graver  fean : 
life  greatens  in  these  later  ycAri, 
The  century's  aloe  flowers  to-day  I 

Yet,  haply,  in  some  lull  of  life, 

Some  1  nice  of  Go<l  which  breaks  it4  ftrii 

The  worldling's  eyes  shall  gather  «lr«. 

Dreaming  m  throng^ul  city  ways 
Of  winter  joys  his  boyhood  knew  ; 
And  dear  and  early  friends  —  the  few 
Who  yet  remain  —  shall  pause  to  viev 

These  Flemish  pictures  of  old  davi ; 
Sit  with  me  by  the  homestead  beartli. 
And  strt'tch  the  hands  of  memori*  forth 

To  warm  thenr  at  tlic  wood-fire**  bU« 
And  tluuiks  unt raced  to  lips  unknown 
Sliall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blovn 
From  unseen  meadows  newlv  mown. 
Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond. 
Wood-fringed,  the  wa^-siae  gaze  brv<iiMi ; 
The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  tensr 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  wh»re. 
And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  hut 
The  benediction  of  the  air. 


MY   TRITMPH 

TnK  autumn-time  has  come  ; 
On  woods  that  dream  of  bluom* 
And  f>ver  puniling  vines, 
The  low  sun  fainter  shines. 

The  aster-flower  is  failing. 
Tlie  luizers  eold  is  paling  ; 
Y<ft  overhead  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear ! 

And  present  gratitude 
Insures  the  futuri**s  good. 
And  for  the  things  I  iiee 
I  trtLHt  the  things  to  lie  ; 

Tliat  in  the  paths  untmd. 
And  thf  h»n;;  dA\H  nf  (nnl. 
M>   t'rtt  shall  still  In-  1«m]. 
Mv  hrart  Im*  conifi>rtt'il 

<)  li\iiip  frifiids  nhit  lt»vi'  uk  ' 

0  ilrar  on«'S  «;t»iH*  alnnc  mh'  ! 
Cari'lcis  of  othi-r  fanif, 

1  leave  t4»  vou  mv  name. 
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EQde  it  from  idle  praises, 
Save  it  from  evil  phrases  : 
Why,  when  dear  lips  that  spake  it 
Are  dumb,  should  strangers  wake  it  ? 

Let  the  thick  curtain  fall ; 
I  better  know  than  all 
How  little  I  have  gained, 
How  vast  the  unattained. 

Not  by  the  page  word-painted 
Let  liie  be  banned  or  sainted  : 
Deeper  than  written  scroll 
The  colors  of  the  soul. 

Sweeter  than  any  sung 

My  songs  that  found  no  tong^  ; 

Nobler  than  any  fact 

My  wish  that  failed  of  act. 

Others  shall  sing  the  song, 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong,  — 
Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  of  win. 

What  matter,  I  or  they  ? 
Mine  or  another's  day, 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made  ? 

Hail  to  the  coming  singers  ! 
Hail  to  the  brave  Tight-bringers  I 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 

The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me  ; 
A  glory  shines  before  me 
Of  what  maukiud  shall  be,  — 
Fnre,  generous,  brave,  and  free. 

A  dream  of  man  and  woman 
IKviner  but  still  human, 
Solving  the  riddle  old. 
Shaping  the  Age  of  Gold  I 

The  love  of  Grod  and  neiglibor  ; 
An  equal-handed  labor  ; 
The  richer  life,  where  beauty 
Walks  hand  in  hand  Mrith  duty. 

Ring,  bells  in  unreared  steeples, 
The  joy  of  unboni  peoples  ! 
Sound,  trumpets  far  off  blown. 
Your  triumph  is  my  own  I 


Parcel  and  part  of  all, 
I  keep  the  festival. 
Fore-reach  the  good  to  be, 
And  share  the  victory. 

I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward^ 
I  join  the  great  march  onward. 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living.. 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 

IN    SCHOOL-DAYS 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road^ 

A  ragfi;ed  beggar  sleeping  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow. 

And  blackberry-vines  are  creeping. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats. 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 

The  charcoal  frescos  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school. 

Went  storming  out  to  playing  I 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes. 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls. 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving. 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled  : 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled 

Pushing  vrith  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  linc^red  ;  — 

As  rest^ssly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  ;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 

And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

T  'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word  t 
I  hate  to  g^  above  you, 
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Beeaoae,*'  —  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell,  — 
**  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you !  " 

8till  memory  to  a  eray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 

Dear  girl  I  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing  1 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  bis  loss. 

Like  her,  —  because  they  love  him. 


MY   BIRTHDAY 

Bexkath  the  moonlight  and  the  snow 

Lies  dead  my  latest  year  ; 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing  low 

Its  dirges  in  my  ear. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind 

As  if  a  loss  befell  ; 
Before  me,  even  as  behind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well ! 

His  light  shines  on  me  from  above. 
His  low  voice  speaks  within,  — 

The  patience  of  immortal  love 
Outwear^'ing  mortal  sin. 

Not  mindless  of  the  growing  years 

Of  care  and  loss  and  pain. 
My  eyes  are  wet  with  thankful  tears 

For  blessings  which  remain. 

If  dim  the  gold  of  life  lias  grown, 

I  will  not  count  it  dross, 
Xor  turn  from  treasures  still  my  own 

To  sigh  for  lack  and  loss. 

The  years  no  charm  from  Nature  take  ; 

As  sweet  her  voices  call. 
As  lieautiful  her  mornings  break, 

As  fair  her  evenings  fall. 

Love  watches  oVr  my  quiet  ways, 
Kind  voiccH  s|N>nk  my  iiainis 

And  li|H  that  tiiid  it  liiinl  to  praise 
Art'  slow,  at  Ica.Ht,  to  lilunie. 

How  softly  vhh  the  tidfs  of  will  I 
How  ticlds,  once  lost  or  won. 

Now  lie  U'hind  me  ^rt'cii  and  Mtill 
Beneath  u  level  sun  ! 


How  hushed  the  hias  of  party  hati^ 
The  clamor  of  the  throng  I 

How  old,  harsh  v<nees  of  dehste 
Flow  into  rhythmic  song  I 

Methinks  the  spirit's  temper  grovt 
Too  soft  in  tnis  still  air ; 

Somewhat  the  restful  hesrt  foregoss 
Of  needed  watch  and  [wayer. 

The  bark  by  tempest  vainly  tossed 
May  founder  in  the  calm. 

And  he  who  braved  the  polar  froit 
Faint  by  the  isles  of  balm. 

Better  than  self-indulgent  years 
The  outflung  heart  of  voiith. 

Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  ears 
The  tumult  of  the  troth. 

Rest  for  the  weary  hands  is  good, 
And  love  for  hearts  that  pme, 

But  let  the  manly  habitude 
Of  upright  souls  be  mine. 


Let  winds  that  blow  from  heaven 
Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air  ; 

And  let  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 


And,  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light, 

The  ear  forget  to  hear. 
Make  clearer  still  the  spirit's  sight. 

More  fine  the  inward  ear  I 

Be  near  me  in  mine  hours  of  need 
To  soothe,  or  cheer,  or  warn. 

And  down  these  slopes  of  snnset  lead 
As  up  the  hills  of  mom  I 


RED   RIDI.NG-HOOD 

0!f  the  wide  lawn  the  snow  lay  deep^ 
Ridge<l  oVr  with  many  a  drifted  hcnp ; 
The  wind  that  through  the  pine-tree* 
The  naked  elm-boughs  tossed  and  twaaf ; 
While,  through  the  wiimIow.  fnwkty-«t*rrfd 
Aniinst  th(*  sunst't  piiqile  liarre<l. 
^^e  k;iw  the  Hiinihre  emw  thip  by, 
Tlie  hawk's  ^niy  fleck  along  the  !*kT, 
Tlie  erested  hlue  jay  tlitting  Awift, 
The  s({uirn>l  poi^iiijr  on  the  drift, 
Kreet,  alert,  hi^*  hniad  gray  tail 
Set  tu  the  north  wind  like  « 
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to  pass,  our  little  lass, 
ittened  face  against  the  glass, 
}8  in  which  the  tender  dew- 
shone,  stood  gazing  through 
row  space  her  rosy  lips 
flted  from  the  frost's  eclipse  : 
ie"  she  cried,  '^  the  poor  blue-jays  ! 
( it  that  the  black  crow  says  ? 
irrel  lifts  his  little  lees 
•  he  has  no  hands,  and  begs; 
kiue  for  my  nuts,  I  know  : 
lot  feed  them  on  the  snow  ?  " 

• 

st  within  her  boots,  her  head 
iheltered  in  her  hood  of  red, 
id  skirt  close  about  her  drawn, 
iidered  down  the  wintry  lawn  ; 
niggling  through  the  misty  veil 
*ound  her  by  the  shrieking  gale  ; 
iking  in  a  drift  so  low 
rlet  hood  could  scarcely  show 

I  of  color  on  the  suow. 

pped  for  bird  and  beast  forlorn 
le  store  of  nuts  and  com, 
18  her  timid  guests  bespoke  : 
f  squirrel,  from  your  hollow  oak,  — 
)lack  old  crow,  —  come,  poor  blue- 
ay, 
your  supper  *a  blown  away  t 

e  afraid,  we  all  are  good  ; 

II  mamma's  Red  Riding-Hood  !  " 

whose  care  is  over  all, 
edest  even  the  sparrow's  fall, 

the  little  maiden's  breast 
V'  which  is  now  its  guest  I 
her  cultured  years  make  less 
Idhood  charm  of  tenderness, 
her  feel  as  well  as  know, 
tier  with  her  polish  grow  ! 
*d  by  sentimental  gnef 
dls  along  some  printed  leaf, 
mpt  with  kindly  word  and  deed 
the  claims  of  ail  who  need, 
grown  woman's  self  make  good 
mise  of  Red  Riding-Hood  ! 


RESPONSE 

'  occasion  of  my  seventieth  birthday,  in 
was  the  recipient  of  many  tokens  of 
The  poblishera  of  the  Atlantic  MontMy 
linner  in  my  name,  and  the  editor  of 


The  Litrrary  World  gathered  in  his  paper  many 
affectionate  messages  from  my  associates  in 
literature  and  the  cause  of  human  prog^ress. 
The  lines  which  follow  were  written  in  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Beside  that  milestone  where  the  level  sun, 
Nigh  unto  setting,  sheds   his   last,  low 

rays 
On  word  and  work  irrevocably  done, 
Life's  blending  threads  of  g^ood  and  ill  out- 
spun, 
I  hear,  O  friends  I  your  words  of  cheer 

and  praise. 
Half  doubtful  if  myself  or  otherwise. 
Like  him  who,  in  the  old  Arabian  joke, 
A    beggar    slept    and    crown^   Caliph 

woke. 
Thanks  not  the   less.     With  not  unglad 

surprise 
I  see  my  life-work  through  your  partial 

eyes  ; 
Assured,   in  giving   to   my  home -taught 

songs 
A  higher  value  than  of  right  belongs. 
You  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 
The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs. 


AT   EVENTIDE 

Poor  and  inadequate  the  shadow-play 
Of    gain    and   loss,   of  waking  and   of 

dream, 
Against  life's  solemn  background  needs 
must  seem 
At  this  late  hour.     Yet,  not  unthankfuUy, 
I  call  to  mind  the  fountains  by  the  way. 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  bird-song  on  the 

sprav, 
Dear  friends,  sweet  human  loves,  the  joy  of 

giving 
And  of  receiving,  the  g^at  boon  of  liv- 
ing 
In  grand  historic  years  when  Liberty 
Had  need  of  word  and  work,  quick  sympa- 
thies 
For  all  who  fail  and  suffer,  song's  relief. 
Nature's  uncloying  loveliness  ;  and  chief, 
The  kind  restraining  hand  of  Providence, 
The  inward  witness,  the  assuring  sense 
Of  an  Eternal  Good  which  overlies 
The  sorrow  of  the  world.  Love  which  oufr 
lives 
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All  sin  and  wrong,  Compaauon  which  foi- 
gives 

To  the  uttermoet,  and  Justioe  whoee  dear 
eyes 

Through  lapse  and  failure  look  to  the  in- 
tent, 

And  judge  our  frailty  hy  the  life  we  meant. 


VOYAGE  OF   THE  JETTIE 

The  pictureaaaely  utuaUd  Wayside  Inn  at 
West  Oasipee,  N.  H..  is  now  in  ashes;  and  to 
its  former  guests  these  somewhat  careless 
rhymes  may  be  a  nut  unwelcome  reminder  of 
pleasant  summers  and  autumns  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Hearcamp  and  Chocorua.  To  the  author 
himself  they  have  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  Uiey  were  written,  or  improrised, 
under  the  eve  and  ff>r  the  amusement  of  a  be- 
loved  invalid  friend,  whose  last  earthly  sunsets 
failed  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Ossipee 
and  Sandwich. 

A  AiiALix>w  stream,  from  fountains 
Dt*ep  in  the  Sandwich  muiintaitis, 

Ran  lake  ward  liearcauip  River  ; 
And  betwe4Mi  its  flood-torn  shores, 
S|>ed  by  Miil  or  urgeil  by  oars. 

No  keel  had  vexed  it  ever. 

Alone  the  dead  trees  yielding 
To  the  dull  Rxe  Time  is  wielding, 

Tlie  shy  mink  and  the  otter, 
Ami  golden  leavcH  and  re<l, 
Rv  countless  autumns  shcn), 

Had  floated  down  its  water. 

From  the  gray  rocks  of  Ca]>e  Ann, 
Came  a  skille<l  seafaring  man, 

Witb  his  d(»ry,  to  the  right  place  ; 
Over  hill  and  plain  he  bn>ught  her, 
Whert*  the  iMmtless  iWan^amp  water 

Comes  winding  down  fn>m  White-Face. 

Cjii(»th  the  skip|M>r  :  **  Kn>  slif>  floats  forth, 
I  'm  "lure  my  pretty  InKit  *?»  worth. 

At  Irast,  a  name  as  pn'tty." 
Oil  hiT  painted  ^idt*  h«*  wmtf  it. 
And  thr  tla<;  tliat  o'er  in-r  floated 

l^iff  aloft  tlif  nanif  of  .Icttic. 

On  a  radiant  niorn  of  '>unnn<T, 
Killer  «rue«.t  and  latest  et»n»er 

Saw  li»r  vM'd  tlie  Heari'anjp  wat^T  ; 
Heard  the  name  the  skip|MT  pive  her, 


And  the  answer  to  the  faTor 
From  the  B«y  8teto's  graeefal  daifMtt 

Then  a  singer,  richly  gifted. 
Her  charm^  voice  uplifted  ; 

And  the  wood-thrush  and  soo^'ipsiTiv 
Listened,  dumb  with  envious  pam. 
To  the  clear  and  sweet  refrain 

Whose  notes  they  could  not  borrow. 


Then  the  skipper  plied  his       . 
And  from  off  the  shelving  shore, 
.  Glided  out  the  strange  explorer ; 
Floating  on,  she  knew  not  wnither,  — 
The  tawny  sands  beneath  her. 
The  great  hills  watching  o*er  her. 

On,  where  the  stream  flows  quiet 
As  the  meadows*  margins  by  it. 

Or  widens  out  to  liorrow  a 
New  life  from  that  wild  water, 
The  mountain  giant's  daughter, 

The  pine-besung  Chocorua. 

Or,  mid  the  tangling  cumber 
And  ])ack  of  mountain  lumber 

That  spring  floods  downward  forei^ 
Over  sunken  snag,  and  bar 
Where  the  grating  shallows  are. 

The  good  boat  held  her  course. 

Under  the  pine-dark  highlands, 
Around  the  vine-hung  islands. 

She  ploughed  her  crooked  furrow ; 
And  her  rippling  and  her  lurches 
Scared  the  river  eels  and  perches, 

And  the  musk-rat  in  his  burrow. 

Ever}'  sol>er  clam  lielow  her. 
Every  sage  anil  grave  pearl-grower. 

Shut  his  rusty  valves  the  tighter ; 
Crf>w  calU*d  to  crow  ccunplaining, 
And  old  t4>rtoi!ies  sat  craning 

Their  leathern  necks  to  sight  her. 

So,  to  where  the  still  lake  glasses 
The  misty  mountain  maHAt*» 

Rising  dim  and  dintant  northward. 
.\nd,  with  faintHlra%%ii  ^hatliku  pietum, 
Ltiw  >liore«',  and  di*a«l  pine  >j>ei-tr*-'», 

Hleml.t  the  nkywaril  and  the  vurthward. 

On  she  glided,  overladen. 
With  nierrv  man  and  maiden 

Sending  iMU'k  their  M>ng  and  laughter.- 
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IVlule,  perchance,  a  phantom  crew, 
In  t  gfaottlj  birch  canoe, 

rbddled  dumb  and  f wif tly  after ! 

A.  w»d  the  bear  on  Oitipee 

C*  I  imbed  the  topmoet  crag  to  see 

The  itranffe  thing  drifting  under ; 
A.  ssmI,  through  the  naze  of  August, 
f*i»  w«if<wmiay  and  Piuigus 

.looked  down  in  sleepy  wonder. 

A  H  the  pines  that  o'er  her  hung 
IwM    jnimic  sea-tones  suns 

JlUe  song  familiar  to  ner  ; 
A.  mmM  the  maples  leaned  to  screen  her, 
A.  mmM  the  meadow-grass  seemed  gn>ener, 
^£%iid  the  breese  more  soft  to  woo  her. 


lone  stream  mysterj-haunted 
hrr  the  freedom  granted 
To  Kan  its  every  feature, 
T%  El  sew  and  old  were  blended, 
AsasI  roaad  them  both  extended 
"X^W  loring  arms  of  Nature. 

or   Ckfw  hUls  the  little  vessel 
H^sMrforth  is  part  and  parcel ; 

'Aad  on  Beareamp  shall  her  log 
B»    kept,  as  if  by  Georgea 
Ov  ^fiiad  Menan  the  surges 

"T'oiMd  her  skipper  through  the  fog. 

^^^  I,  who,  half  in  sadness, 
^^^^  the  morning  gladness 

^H  life,  at  evening  time, 

I?  <^bsBee,  onlookiup^  idly, 

^PJtt  from  all  so  widely, 
*^n  set  her  voyage  to  rhyme. 

^*»  *>w  the  gay  persistence 
^  *««K  and  laagh,  in  distance  ; 
y^^  ^th  me  remaining 
IJhe  itieain,  the  quiet  meadow, 
"{*  Uh  in  thine  and  shadow, 
^  lonbre  pines  complaining. 

Aid,  musing  here,  I  dream 
^  M^ers  on  a  stream 

rli      *'''**^  ^  ^^  returning, 
*'*7ieaU!d  orders  going, 
'^kisjf  forward  little  knowing, 
^^oltnig  back  with  idle  yearning. 

<d  I  pray  that  every  venture 
W  pert  of  peace  may  enter, 


That,  safe  from  snag  and  fall 
And  siren-haunted  islet. 
And  rock,  the  Unseen  l^lot 

May  guide  us  one  and  all. 


.MY  TRU.ST 

A  PICTURK  memor}'  brings  to  me  : 
I  look  a4*roH8  the  yearn  and  S4*t* 
Myself  bcHide  my  mother's  knee. 

I  feel  her  g«*ntU*  hand  restrain 

My  Mfltish  iiiuods,  and  know  ap&in 

A  chihrs  blind  sense  of  wrong  and  pain. 

But  wiser  now,  a  man  grav  gn>wn. 
My  childhfKMi'M  neiNls  are  Wttcr  known, 
My  niotlier*H  ch.'iiit<*ning  love  I  own. 

Gray  grown,  lint  in  our  FathorV  sight 
A  child  still  gntping  for  the  lif;ht 
To  rt*ad  His  works  and  ways  aright. 

I  wait,  in  His  gcHMl  time  to  si*e 
Tluit  AS  niy  UKithcr  dealt  with  me 
80  with  His  childrvu  dealeth  He. 

I  Imw  mvM'lf  Wneath  His  hand  : 
Tliat  ]min  itM*lf  w:ui  WLsi*]y  planned 
I  feel,  and  ]Nirtiy  un<lenitand. 

The  joy  that  ooinos  in  sorrow's  guise. 
The  KwiH»t  ]NUiiH  of  M'lf-Na(*riti<*(\ 
I  woul<l  not  liuve  thtMu  «»therwi«ie. 

And  what  won*  lifo  and  death  if  sin 
Knew  not  the  tln^ad  n*biike  within, 
The  pang  <tf  uii*mfiil  discipline  ? 

Not  with  thy  pntiid  clesjiair  of  old. 
Crowne<l  stoic  4if  Rome  s  noblest  mcmld  t 
Pleasure  ami  ]Niin  alike  I  h<ihl. 

I  suffer  with  no  vain  preten(*e 
!  Of  triuiii|»h  over  tle^h  an<l  sense. 
Yet  trust  the  grievous  providence. 

How  dark  soeVr  it  seems,  nu&v  tend, 
Hy  ways  I  cannot  conipreh<'na. 
To  some  unpiesMHl  beuigimnt  end  ; 

Tliat  every  loss  and  l.ipsv  may  piin 
The  clear-airt*<I  htM^hts  by  i«t<>pH  of  |»:iin. 
And  never  cross  is  Ininie  in  vain. 
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A  NAME 

AddrpMied  to  my  iptuid-nephew,  Oreenleaf 
Whittier  Piekard.  Jonathan  Greenleaf.  in  A 
Genettlofijf  of  the  Greenleaf  Familjf^  mys  briefly : 
**  From  all  that  can  b«  {^thered,  it  is  believed 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Greenleaf  family  were 
Huj^enotM,  who  left  France  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  settled  in  England. 
The  name  was  probably  translated  from  the 
French  Feuillevert/* 

Thk  iianie  the  Gallic  exile  bore, 
St.  Malo  !  from  thy  ancient  mart, 

Became  u|M>n  our  Western  shore 
Greenleaf  for  Feuillevert. 

A  name  to  hear  in  soft  accord 
Of  leaves  by  light  winds  overrun, 

Or  read,  upon  the  greening  sward 
Of  May,  in  shade  and  sun. 

Tlie  name  my  infant  ear  first  heard 
Breathed  softly  with  a  mother's  kiss  ; 

His  mother's  own,  no  tenderer  word 
My  father  spake  than  this. 

No  child  have  I  to  bear  it  on  ; 

Be  thou  its  keeper  ;  let  it  take 
From  gifts  well  used  and  duty  done 

New  beauty  for  thy  sake. 

The  fair  ideals  that  outran 

My  lialting  f(M>tsteps  seek  and  find  — 
The  flawless  symmetry  of  man, 

Tlie  fMiise  of  heart  and  mind. 

Stand  firmly  where  I  felt  the  swmy 
Of  every  wing  tlu&t  fancy  flew, 

Se«'  clearly  where  I  grope<l  my  way, 
Nor  real  fnuii  MM>ming  knew. 

An<l  wis4*]y  choose,  and  bravely  hold 
Thv  faith  unswerveil  bv  cn»HS  or  crown, 

Likr  the  .stout  Huguenot  «>f  old 
Whose  luime  t4)  thee  comes  down. 

A>  Mjirot's  sonjj^  inadt*  ;xlad  the  heart 
Of  that  l(iiii>  cxilt*.  Iiapiv  iiiiiic 

Mav  ill  lifr's  heavy  liourn  impart 
!V)tii('  .streiigtli  and  Iio|n*  to  tliine. 

V«  t  whi'ii  did  A;»^  transf»»r  to  Youth 
The  hard-gained  K'hhous  of  its  day  ? 


Each  lip  must  learn  the  tute  of  trvtb. 
Each  foot  moat  feel  ita  waj. 
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We  cannot  hold  the  hands  of 

That  touch  or  shun  life's  fatefnl  kty 
The  whisper  of  the  inward  voice 

Is  more  than  homilies. 


Dear  boy  !  for  whom  the  flowen  are 
Stars  shine,  and  happv  song-birds 

What  can  my  evening  give  to  mom. 
My  winter  to  thy  spring  I 


A  life  not  void  of  pure  intent. 

With  small  desert  of  praise  or  \Am^ 

The  love  1  felt,  the  good  I  meant, 
I  leave  thee  with  my  name. 

GREETING 


Originallv  prefixed  to  tlie  voli 

Missive  ami  other  Poems,     [ 
Freiutle.] 


I  8PRKAD  a  scantv  board  too  late  ; 
The  old-time  guests  for  whom  I  waiC 

Come  few  and  slow,  niethinks,  UhIa;- 
Ah  I  who  could  hear  my  meaaages 
Across  the  dim  unsounded  seas 

On  which  so  many  have  sailed  avi^ 

Come,  then,  old  friends,  who  linger  j*** 
And  let  us  meet,  as  we  have  met. 

Once  more  lieneath  this  low  sw 
And  grateful  for  the  good  we  've 
The  riddles  solved,  tlie  ills  oatgrovii. 

Shake  hands  upon  the  biarder  line. 

The  favor,  asked  too  oft  before. 
From  your  indulgent  ears,  once  nort 

I  crave,  and,  if  lielated  lays 
To  slower,  ft*ebler  measures  move. 
The  silent  svmiiathv  of  love 

To  me  is  dearer  now  than  praise. 

.■\nd  ye,  O  younger  friends,  for  wbum 
My  hearth  and  heart  keep  often  roua*--- 

Coiiit'  smiling  thmugh  tin*  nhadun^ 
\U'  \%itli  lilt'  while  thi'  sun  g^M's  dii«ii. 
.\inl  with  vtiur  cheerful  voi<f*»  dn*«u 

Tin*  iiiiii<»r  <»f  my  e\i*n-^*ng. 

For.  ripial  thriHigh  the  day  an«l  nif*bt. 
Thf  >\iM'  Ktfnial  <»ver»ight 

And  love  and  power  and  righteouvl 
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1 :  the  law  of  destiny, 

**  If,  of  the  Law's  stone  table, 

3t  for  eacb  and  all  must  be, 

To  hold  he  scarce  was  able 

life  its  promise  shall  fulfil. 

The  first  great  precept  fast. 
He  kept  K>r  man  the  last. 

N   AUTOGRAPH 

*'  Throueh  mortal  lapse  and  dulness 
What  Tacks  the  Eternal  Fulness, 

rE  my  name  as  one, 

nds  by  waves  overrun 

If  still  our  weakness  can 

liter's  frosted  pane. 

Love  Him  in  loving  man  ? 

3  a  record  vain. 

'*  Age  brought  him  no  despairing 
Of  the  world's  future  faring  ; 

on's  blankness  claims 

and  better  names, 

In  human  nature  still 

rell  my  own  may  pass 

He  found  more  g^ood  than  ill. 

im  the  strand  or  glass. 

"  To  all  who  dumbly  suffered, 

on,  0  waves  of  time  1 

His  tongue  and  pen  he  offered  ; 

noons,  the  frosty  rime  I 

His  life  was  not  his  own. 

ime  the  shadow  vast, 

Nor  lived  for  self  alone. 

lence  that  shall  last  1 

"  Hater  of  din  and  riot 

I  and  all  who  know 

He  lived  in  days  unquiet ; 

)ve  me  vanish  so. 

And,  lover  of  all  beauty. 

harm  to  them  or  me 

Trod  the  hard  ways  of  duty. 

he  lost  memory  be  ? 

"He  meant  no  wrong  to  any 
He  sought  the  goocf  of  many, 

words  of  mine. 

gh.  right  of  life  divine. 

Yet  knew  both  sin  and  folly,  — 

in,  what  matters  it 

May  God  forgive  him  wholly  1 " 

3  hand  the  message  writ  ? 

ihould  the  **  crowner's  quest " 
my  worst  or  best  ? 

ABRAM    MORRISON 

ihould  the  showman  claim 

oor  ghost  of  my  name  ? 

'M1D8T  the  men  and  things  which  will 

Haunt  an  old  man's  memory  still. 

s  when  dies  a  sound 

Drollest,  quaintest  of  them  all. 

ectre  lingers  round. 

With  a  boy's  laugh  I  recall 

my  spent  life  will 

Good  old  Abram  Morrison. 

some  faint  echo  still. 

When  the  Grist  and  Rolling  MUl 

sper  giving  breath 

Ground  and  rumbled  by  Po  Hill, 

lise  or  blame  to  death. 

And  the  old  red  school-house  stood 

ng  or  saddening  such 

Midway  in  the  Powow's  flood. 

'ed  the  living  much. 

Here  dwelt  Abram  Morrison. 

fore  with  yearnings  vain 

From  the  Beach  to  far  beyond 

ond  I  still  would  fain 

Bear-Hill,  Lion's  Mouth  and  Pond, 

ily  judgment  seek, 

Marvellous  to  our  tough  old  stock, 

ler  thought  bespeak. 

Chips  0*  the  Anglo-Saxon  block. 

Seemed  the  Celtic  Morrison. 

jvhile  my  words  are  read. 

is  at  least  be  said  : 

Mudknock,  Balmawhistle,  all 

e'er  his  life's  defeatures, 

Only  knew  the  Yankee  drawl, 

red  his  fellow-creatures. 

Never  brogue  was  heard  till  when, 
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Foremost  of  his  countrymen. 

Hither  came  Friend  Morrison  ; 

Yankee  bom,  of  alien  blood, 
Kin  of  his  haid  well  withstood 
Pope  aiMl  King  with  pike  and  ball 
Under  Derry's  league* red  wall, 
As  became  the  Morrisons. 

Wandering  down  from  Nutfield  woods 
With  his  household  and  his  goods, 
Never  was  it  clearly  told 
How  within  our  quiet  fold 
Came  to  be  a  Morrison. 

Once  a  soldier,  blame  him  not 
That  the  Quaker  he  forgot, 
When,  to  think  of  battles  won, 
And  the  red-coats  on  the  run, 

L«aughed  aloud  Friend  Morrison. 

From  ^y  Lewi,  oyer  sea 
Bore  his  sires  their  family  tree, 
On  the  mgge<l  boughs  of  it 
Grafting  Irish  mirth  and  wit. 

And  the  brogue  of  Morrison. 

Half  a  genius,  quick  to  plan. 
Blundering  like  an  Irishman, 
But  with  canny  Hlirewdness  lent 
By  his  far-off  Scotch  descent. 
Such  was  Abrain  Morrison. 

Back  and  forth  to  daily  meals. 
Rode  his  cherished  pig  on  wheels. 
And  to  all  who  came  to  see, 
"  Aisier  for  the  pig  an*  me, 

Sure  it  is,  *  sai<l  Morrison. 

Simple-hearted,  boy  oVrgrown, 
With  a  huutur  quite  his  own, 
Of  our  MolM.*r-sti*pping  ways. 
Speech  and  look  ami  cautious  phrase, 
Slow  to  learn  was  Morrison. 

Much  we  loved  his  stories  told 
Of  a  country  strau^*  luid  ol<l. 
When*  tlie  fairies  daiieed  till  dawn. 
And  the  ^iihliii  L«'|»rec:iiiii 

L<H>ke<l,  ysv  thought,  like  Morrison. 

Or  wihl  tales  of  f«Miil  and  ti^ht, 
Witeii  and  tri>ll  and  seeond  *»i^ht 
Whis|MTed  j»till  where  St«iriioway 


Looks  across  its  stonny  bay. 
Once  the  home  of  M 


First  was  he  to  sing  the  praise 
Of  the  Powow's  wwding  ways ; 
And  our  straggling  Tillage  took 
City  jnandeur  to  the  look 
Of  its  poet  Morrison. 


All  his  words  hare  perished. 
On  the  saddle-bags  of  Fame, 
That  they  bring  not  to  our  time 
One  poor  conpfet  of  the  rhyme 
Made  by  Abram  Morrison  I 


When,  on  calm  and  fair  First  Days, 
Rattled  down  our  one-horse  ehaise. 
Through  the  blossomed  apple-boiigk^ 
To  the  old  brown  meetinMHmse, 
There  was  Abram  Morrison. 

Underneath  his  hat's  broad  brim 
Peered  the  (lueer  old  face  of  him  ; 
And  with  In!>h  jauntiness 
Swung  the  coat-tails  of  the  dress 
Worn  by  Abram  Morrison. 

Still,  in  memory,  on  his  feet, 
Leaniiig  o'er  the  elders*  seat. 
Mingling  with  a  solemn  drone, 
Celtic  accents  all  his  own. 
Rises  Abram  Morrison. 

**  Don't,"  he  's  pleading, «« don't  ye  go. 
Dear  young  friends,  to  sight  and  show 
Don't  run  after  elephants. 
Learned  pigs  and  presidents 

And  the  likes  1  '*  said  Morrison. 

On  his  well-worn  theme  intent. 
Simple,  child-like,  innoot* nt. 
Heaven  forgive  the  half-checked  smifa 
Of  our  careless  bovhood,  while 

Listening  to  l*riend  Morrisun  f 

We  have  learned  in  latter  day^ 
Truth  may  speak  in  simplest  phrsM*  : 
That  ihv  man  is  not  thi'  1*'<'*» 
For  qiniitit  ways  .'ind  honu'-ipun  «irw*>. 
ThankM  to  .\  brain  Morri«4»u  ! 

Not  t«>  |iander  nor  to  please 
C\»nie  the  ne<*ded  h(»uiilies. 
With  no  lofty  argument 
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It  the  fttting  meiMige  fent, 

Tbrou^  f  ach  fips  as  MoiriBon's. 

Dead  and  gone  !     But  while  its  track 
Powow  keeps  to  Merrimac, 
While  Po  Hill  is  still  on  guard. 
Looking  Und  and  ocean  ward. 
They  shall  tell  of  Morrison  ! 

After  half  a  century's  lapse, 
We  are  wiser  now,  perhaps. 
But  we  mifti  our  street?  amid 
Something  which  the  past  has  hid, 
Lost  with  Abram  Morrison. 

Gone  forever  with  the  queer 
Characters  of  that  old  year  I 
Now  the  many  are  as  one  ; 
Broken  is  the  mould  that  run 
Men  like  Ahram  Morrison. 


A  LEGACY 

Fbiehd  of  my  many  years  ! 

the  great  silence  falls,  at  last,  on  me, 


Let  me  not  leave,  to  pain  and  sadden  thee, 
A  memory  of  tears, 

But  pleasant  thoughts  alone 
Of  one  who  was  thy  friendiihip*s  honored 

guest 
And  drank  the  wine  of  <*oniU)Ution  pressed 

From  sorrows  of  thv  own. 

m 

I  leave  with  thee  a  sense 
Of  hands  upheld  and  trials  rend(*re«i  less  — 
The  unselfish  juy  which  is  to  helpfulness 

Its  own  great  recompense  ; 

The  knowledge  that  from  thiue, 
As   from    the    garments    of    the    Master, 

stole 
Calmness  and  strength,  the  virtue  which 
makes  whole 
And  heals  without  a  sign  ; 

Yea  more,  the  assurance  strong 
That  love,  which  fails  of  perfect  utterance 

here, 
Lives  on  to  fill  the  heavenly  atmosphere 

With  its  immortal  song. 
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THE  STAR   OF   BETHLEHEM 

Where  Time  the  measure  of  hif  houn 
By  chaugeful  bud  and  blossom  keeps. 

And,  like  a  youug  bride    crowned   with 
flowers, 
Fair  Shiraz  in  her  garden  sleeps  ; 

Where,  to  her  poet's  turban  stone, 

The  Spring  her  gift  of  flowers  imparts, 

Less  sweet  than  those  his  thoughts  hare 
sown 
In  the  warm  soil  of  Persian  hearts  : 

There  sat  the  stranger,  where  the  shade 
Of  scattered  date-trees  thinly  lay, 

While  in  the  hot  clear  heaven  delayed 
The  long  and  still  and  weary  day. 

Strange  trees  and  fruitji  above  him  hung, 
Strange  odors  filled  the  sultry  air, 

Strange  birds  upon  the  branches  swung, 
Strange  insect  voices  murmured  there. 

And  strange  bright  blossoms  shone  around. 
Turned  sunward  from  the  shadowy  bow- 
era, 

As  if  the  Oheber's  soul  had  found 
A  fitting  home  in  Iran's  flowen. 

Whatever  he  saw,  wlmtc'er  he  heard. 
Awakened  feelings  new  and  sad,  — 

No  Christian  garb,  nor  Christian  word. 
Nor  rhureh  with   Sabbath  -  bell   chimes 
gla<l, 

But  Moslem  graves,  with  turban  stones, 
And   ni(>H<|ue-spir(*s  gleaming   white,  in 
view. 

And  ^mylMMinl  MollnhH  in  low  Umvs 
(Miiiiititi^  tlifir  Koniii  MTvicc  thn>ugh. 

TIk'  Hdwcrs  wbicli  stiiilrd  on  either  hand. 
Like  ti'iiiptiii^  tifiuls,  wvtv  siu-h  ns  thev 

Whlrli  oni'c.  o'rr  all  that  f^intcrn  land, 
A>*  ;;iftt  on  demon  altars  lay. 


As  if  the  burning  eye  of  Baal 
The  servant  of  his  Conqueror  knew, 

From  skies  which  knew  no  el6ady  veil. 
The  Sun's  hot  glances  smote  him  throafk 

**  Ah  me  f  "  the  lonelv  stranger  said, 
*'  The  hope  which  led  my  footsteps  oo. 

And  light  from  heaven  around  them  iM. 
O'er  weary  wave  and  waste,  is  gone ! 

**  Where  are  the  harvest  fields  all  wkite. 
For  Truth  to  thrust  her  sickle  in  ? 

Where  flock  the  souls,  like  doves  in  fliffct, 
From  the  dark  hiding-place  of  sib  T 

**  A  silent  horror  broods  o'er  all, — 
The  burden  of  a  hateful  spell,  — 

The  very  flowen  around  reodl 
The  hoary  magi's  rites  of  bell ! 

**  And  wlmt  am  I,  o'er  such  a  land 
The  banner  of  the  Cross  to  bear  ? 

Dear  Lord,  uphold  me  with  Thy  bsnd. 
Thy    strength    with    human 
share  1" 

He  ceased  ;  for  at  his  very  feet 
In  mild  rebuke  a  floweret  smiled  ; 

How  thrilled  his  sinking  heart  to  gre^ 
The  Star-flower  of  the  Virgin's  child  ! 

Sown  by  some  wandering  Frank,  it  drew 
Its  life  from  alien  air  and  earth. 

And  told  to  Payniiii  sun  and  dew 
The  storv  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

From  scorching  beams,  in  kindly  mond. 
The  Persian  plants  it»  beauty  svrmrd 

Ami  on  its  imgan  sit^tcrhiMid, 

In  love,  the  C^hristian  floweret  leaned. 

With  tears  of  ji»y  the  wand«*nT  felt 
llie  darkness  of  his  K»iif;  tlei»|>Mir 

B<*fore  that  halluw«>4l  synilM»]  int-lt. 

Which    (i(mI's   dear  lo%'e    lia«i    nurtur 
there. 
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From  Nature's  face,  that  simple  flower 
Tlie  liiMfS  of  Bin  and  sadness  swept ; 

And  Ma^pan  pile  and  Payniui  Ixiwer 
1 11  peace  like  that  of  Ldeu  slept. 

E^ofa  Moslem  touih,  and  cypress  old, 
I.<«okfHl  holy  through  tlie  sunset  air  ; 

^>^,  aiig^'l-like,  the  Muezzin  told 

Vmui  tower  and   mosque   the    hour  of 
prayer. 

^  ith  cheerful  steps,  the  morrow's  dawn 

Kmm  Shiraz  saw  the  stranger  |Mirt  ; 
*W  Star-tlower  of  the  Virgin-Bom 
(kill  blooming  in  his  hopeful  heart ! 


THE  CITIES   OF   THE   PLAIN 

••  (f ET  ye  up  from  the  wrath  of  God*s  ter- 
rible day  ! 
I'ogirded,  unsandalle<l,  arise  and  away  f 
T  t»  the  vintage  of  blood,  't  is  the  fulness 

of  time. 
And  vengeance  shall  gather  the  harvest  of 
cnme! 

Tbe  warning  was  spoken  —  the  righteous 
had  gone, 

AiMi  tbe  proud  ones  of  Sodom  were  feast- 
ing aloxie ; 

All  fii^y  was  the  banquet  —  the  revel  was 
Ions, 

With  tbe  pouring  of  wine  and  the  breath- 
ing of  song. 

^  van  an  evening  of  beauty  ;  the  air  was 

perfume, 
Tbie  earth  was  all  greenness,  the  trees  wen* 

all  bloom  ; 
AimI  softly  tbe  delicate  viol  was  heard, 
Like  tbe  murmur  of  love  or  the  notes  of  a 

bird. 

Aad  bemntifiil  maidens  moved  down  in  the 

daoee, 
IfitJi  tlii*  magic  of  motion  an<l  sunshine  of  | 

glanee  ; 
Aad    white    arms    wreathed   lightly,   and 

tr«*iMes  fell  free 
Aa  the  plumage  of  birds  in  some  tn>pii'al 

tree. 


Where  the  shrines  of  foul  idols  were  ]ighte<l 
ou  high. 

And  wantonness  tempted  the  lust  of  the 
eye  ; 

Midst  rites  of  obsceneness,  strange,  loath- 
some, abhorreil. 

The  bla^phenier  scoffed  at  the  name  of  the 
Lonl. 

Hark!    the   growl   of   the   thunder,  —  the 

({luiking  of  earth  ! 
Woe,  wo(>  to  the  worship,  and  woe  to  the 

mirth  I 
The  black  sky  has  o|N.*ne<l  ;  there  \h  Hame 

in  the  air  ; 
The  red   arm   of   vengeanc*e  is  lifted  and 

bare  ! 

Then  the  shriek  of  the  dying  roM>  wild 
where  the  song 

And  the  low  tone  of  love  haul  lieen  whis- 
]N'red  along  ; 

For  the  Hercc  Hanies  went  lij^htly  o'er  pal- 
ace and  lK»wer, 

Like  the  n'd  toii|;ues  of  demons,  tu  blast 
ami  devour  ! 

Down,  <l(twn  on  the  fallen   t^e   red   ruin 

rained, 
And  the  r(*v(>llcr  sank  with   his  wine-inip 

11  nd mined  ; 
The  f<M»t  of  the  dancer,  the  niu.HiiV  ]<iv(*d 

thrill. 
And  the  shout  nnd  the  laughter  grew  sud- 

<lenly  still. 

The  last    thmb  of   anguish   was   f«*arfully 

given  ; 
Tlie  last  eye  glanul  forth  in  its  ni:uln«*s»  «in 

Heaven  I 
The  last  gnuin  of  horror  roS4>  wildly  and 

vain. 
And  death  bnMMled  over  the  pride  of  the 

Plain  ! 


THK   CALL   OF    TMK    CHKISTIAN 

\»»T  always  as  the  whirlwind*^  rush 

On  HoH'ti's  mount  of  fe:ir. 
Not  always  h<  the  hiirning  bti>h 

T»»  Midian'.H  sheplienl  M'er, 
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Nor  as  the  awfal  voioe  which  came 

To  Israel's  prophet  bards, 
Nor  as  the  toueues  of  cloven  flame, 

Nor  g^t  of  Jarful  words,  — 

Not  always  thus,  with  outward  sign 

Of  fire  or  voice  from  Heaveu, 
The  message  of  a  truth  diviue, 

The  call  of  God  is  given  I 
Awaking  in  the  human  heart 

Love  for  the  true  and  right,  — 
Zeal  for  the  Christian's  better  part, 

Strength  for  the  Christian's  fight. 

Nor  unto  manhood's  heart  alone 

The  holy  influence  steals  : 
Warm  with  a  rapture  nut  its  own. 

The  heart  of  woman  feels  I 
As  she  who  by  Samaria's  wall 

The  Saviour's  errand  sought,  — 
As  those  who  with  the  fervent  Paul 

And  meek  Aquila  wrought : 

Or  those  meek  ones  whose  iimrtyrdom 

Rome's  gathered  grandeur  saw  : 
Or  those  who  in  their  Alpine  home 

Braved  the  Crusader's  war, 
When  the  green  Vaudois,  trembling,  heard. 

Through  all  its  vales  of  death, 
The  martyr's  song  of  triumph  poured 

From  woman's  failing  breath. 

And  gently,  by  a  thousand  things 

Which  o'er  our  spirits  pass. 
Like  breezes  o'er  the  harp's  fine  strings, 

<  )r  vapors  o*er  a  glass, 
Leaving  their  token  strange  and  new 

Of  niUAic  or  of  shade, 
The  summons  to  the  right  and  true 

And  merciful  is  made. 

Oh,  then,  if  gleams  of  truth  and  light 

Flash  o*er  thy  waiting  mind, 
Unfohling  t4>  thy  mental  sight 

TIm*  wantM  of  huiiiun-kimi  ; 
If,  hrtMNling  ovrr  human  grief. 

The  I'arnoHt  winh  is  kn(»wn 
To  siM>th«'  hikI  ^la<id(*n  witli  relief 

All  aiij^iii.sli  iKit  tliim*  own  ; 

Thoii^li  iuTihlcd  witii  iiuii^lit  t)f  fear, 

Or  oiitwiirti  sijjn  or  show  ; 
Tlii>ii};h  only  tn  tin*  inwurd  car 

It  whi»|H'rH  M)ft  uiid  low  ; 


Ml. 

n.- 


Though  dtoppiDK. ..  the 
Lnseen,  yet  from  above. 

Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  heed  it 
Thy  Father's  call  of  lo?e  I 


THE  CRLXIFIXIOX 

SUNUOHT  upon  Judsa's  hills  ! 

And  on  the  waves  of  Galilee  ; 
On  Jordan's  stream,  and  on  the  rilli 

That  feed  the  dead  and  sleeping 
Most  freshly  from  the  green  wood  s|^ 
The  light  breeze  on  its  scented  wuig». 
And  gavly  quiver  in  the  sun 
The  ^dar  tops  of  Lebanon  1 


A  few  more  hoars,  —  a  change  hath 
The  sky  is  dark  without  a  dood  I 
The  shouts  of  wrath  and  joy  are  dnniA^ 

And  proud  knees  unto  earth  aie  bovei 
A  change  is  on  the  hill  of  Death, 
The  helmed  watchers  pant  for  breath. 
And  turn  with  wild  and  maniac  eyes 
From  the  dark  scene  of  sacrifice  ! 

That  Sacrifice  f  —  the  death  of  Him,- 

The  Christ  of  God,  the  holy  One ! 
Well  mav  the  conscious  Heaven  grow  dii^ 

And  biacken  the  beholding  Sun. 
The  wonted  light  hath  fled  away. 
Night  settles  on  the  middle  day. 
And  earthquake  from  his  eavemcd  bfd 
Is  waking  with  a  thrill  of  dread  ! 

The  dead  are  waking  underneath ! 

Tlieir  prison  dour  w  rent  away  ! 
And,  ghastly  with  the  seal  of  death 

Thev  wander  in  the  eve  of  dav  I 
The  temple  of  the  Clierubim, 
The  House  of  (lod  is  cold  aiMl  dim  ; 
A  curse*  is  on  its  trembling  walls. 
Its  mighty  veil  asunder  falb  I 

Well  may  the  cavern-depths  of  Earth 
IW  sluiken,  and  her  mountains  nod  ; 

Well  nmy  the  iilieete<l  dead  come  forth 
To  M*v  the  suffering  mni  of  God  ! 

Wfll  iniiy  the  temple-nhrinr  grt»w  dim. 

And  !«hiulows  veil  th«*  Chrrulnni. 

WIhmi  He,  the  ohoM'U  «>nr  of  Heaven. 

\  sarritiri'  for  guilt  in  given  ! 

And  ^WaW  the  sinful  h«>art,  alone, 
Ik'hold  unmoved  tht*  fearful  ht»ur. 


PALESTINE 
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'When  Nature  trembled  on  her  throne, 
And  Death  resigned  his  iron  power  ? 
C  )h,  Hhall  the  heart  —  whose  sinfulness 
C^vave  keenness  to  His  sore  distress, 
«And  added  to  His  tears  of  blood  — 
K^efuse  its  trembling  gratitude  ? 


PALESTINE 
B  c^uT  land  of  Jndsa  !   thrice  hallowed  of 

«*Hlg, 

re  the*  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like 

throng ; 
In    Che  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of 

thv  sea, 
i>«a    the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with 

thee. 

^*ick  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I   l(K>k  on  that 

shore 
^'  kM*re  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered 

before  ; 
^  itJi  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the 

Mid 

bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of 

God. 

^^  sea  of  the  hills  1  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
^T  waters,   Gennesaret,    chime    ou    my 


^^vre the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people 

lat  down, 
^  tby  spray  on  the  dust  of  His  sandals 

was  thrown. 

A^vond  are  Bethulia*s  mountains  of  green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  (iada- 

rene  ; 
.lad  I  pAuse  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to 


The  gicam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  (i alilec  ! 

flark.  a  sound  in  the  valley  t  where,  swollen 

and  strong. 
Thy  river,  O  Kiuion,  is  sweeping  along  ; 
Habere  tl»e  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah 

in  rain, 
Aad  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood 

of  the  slain. 


d«»wn  from  hia  mountains  stem  Zel>- 
olon  came, 
Naphthali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of 


And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  rolled  harmlessly 

on. 
For  the  ann  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam'i 

son  1 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns 

which  rails; 
To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess 

saug, 
When  thf  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her 

Aide, 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  re- 

plitKl. 

I^,  Hethlehem*s  hill-site  l>efore  me  is  fl«»en. 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  vallcyn 

lM»tweeu  ; 
There  nested  tin*  sliephenls  of  Jutbili,  and 

there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the 

air. 

And  Bethany's  ]Nilm-trees  in  lieauty  still 
thn»w 

Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruiiin  lielow  -, 
'  Hut  where  are  the  sisters  who  hiLsU'ued  to 
I  greet 

'  The  lowlv  Iledeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet  ? 
I 

I  tread  when>  the  twelve  in  their  wayfaring 
tnxl  ; 

I  stau<l  where  thev  stood  with  the  ehostMi  of 
(;o<l  — 

Where  His  blessing  was  heard  and  His  les- 
sons wen*  taught. 

Where  the  blind  wen*  restonnl  and  the 
healing  was  wnmght. 

Oh,  here  with  His  floi*k  the  sad  Wanderer 

eaiiie  ; 
These  hills  He  toiled  over  in  grief  are  the 

s;iiiie  : 
The  founts  when>  He  drank  bv  the  wavside 

still  How, 
And    the   same    airs    an*    blowing   which 

bn*atlKHl  ou  His  bn>w  ! 

I 

And   thn>ned   on  her  hills  sits  Jenisalem 

yet. 
Hut  with  (lust  on  her  forehead,  and  ehains 
on  her  feet  ; 
'   For  the  en>wn   of  her  pride  to  the  mocker 
hiith  goiH*. 
And  the  liolv   Shechiuah  is  dark  where  it 
I  shone. 
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But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly 
abode 

Of  Uuinauity  clothed  iu  the  brightness  of 
God? 

Were  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  out- 
ward and  dim, 

It  6ould  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  presence  of 
IlLi! 

Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as 

when. 
In  love  and  in  meekness,  He  moved  among 

men  ; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the 

waves  of  the  sea 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to 

me ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where 

He  stood, 
Kor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's 

flood, 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  He  bowed 

llim  to  bear, 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden 

of  prayer. 

Yet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowiy,  and  penitent 

here  ; 
And  the  voice  of  Thy  love  is  the  same  even 

now 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh,  the  outward  Iiath  gone  !  but  in  glory 

and  power, 
The  spirit  surv'iveth  the  things  of  an  hour  ; 
l*nchanged,  umlecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  s(H*r«'t  altar  is  burning  the 

same  ! 


HYMNS 


FROM    THK    FRKN(  H    f)F    LAMARTINE 


I 


"  r.i»cor#»  un  hviiin#».  O  mt  lyrr  '. 
I'll  h>ititi*'  |H»ur  Ir  S'-itnt**ur, 
I'll  liyiiiiit*  tUn*  1111*11  «1«  lirr, 
I'ti  )i\niii«*  ilaiin  in<ni  ttotiheur.** 

Onk  hymn  nion»,  ()  my  lyrt*  ! 
IVai^**  to  tin*  (mhI  hImivi', 
<  )t"  j«»y  aixl  lifr  ami  Invf, 

Sweeping  its  .strings  of  tin*  ! 


Oh,  who  the  speed  of  bird  and  wirnd 

And  sunbeam's  g^aoce  will  lead  to 
That,  soaring  upward,  I  may  &id 

My  resting-plaoe  and  home  in  Tlwc  ? 
Thou,   whom  my  soul,  midst  do«U 
gloom, 

Adoreth  with  a  fervent  flame,  — 
Mysterious  spirit !  unto  whom 

JPertain  nor  sign  nor  name  I 

Swiftly  my  Ivre's  soft  marman  go 

Up  from  the  cold  and  joyless  earth* 
Back  to  the  God  who  hade  them  flow, 

Whose  moving  spirit  sent  them  focl^ 
But  as  for  me,  O  God  !  for  me. 

The  lowly  creature  of  Thy  will. 
Lingering  and  sad,  I  sigh  to  Thee, 

An  earth-boimd  pilgrim  still  I 


Was  not  my  spirit  bom  to 

Where  yonder  stars  and  sons  are  fkw- 
ing? 
To  breathe  with  them  the  light  divine 

From  God*s  own  holy  altar  flowin|(  ? 
To  be,  indeed,  whate'er  the  soul 

In  dreams  hath  thirsted  for  so  kn^  — 
A  portion  of  heaven*s  glorious  whole 

Of  loveliness  and  song  ? 

Oh,  watchers  of  the  stars  at  night. 

Who  breathe  their  Are,  as  we  the  sir.— 
Suns,  thundcni,  stars,  and  ravs  of  light, 

Oh,  say,  is  He.  the  Ktemal,  there? 
Bend  there  around  His  awful  throne 

The  seraph's  glance,  the  angel's  kaee  * 
Or  are  thy  inmost  depths  His  own, 

O  wild  anil  mighty  *•»•  ' 


Thoughts  of  tuy  soul,  how  swift  yr  (pD ! 

Swift  Hs  the  eagle's  glance  of  flre. 
Or  arrows  fmni  the  archer's  bow, 

To  the  far  aim  of  your  desire  ! 
Thought  after  thiMiglit,  ye  throoging  rif* 

Like  spring-doves  from  the  startled  woo^ 
Bearing  like  them  your  sacrifice 

Of  music  unto  G<n1  ! 

And  ^hall  t\u»Av  thou^i^htH  of  j«»t  ami  lovt 

('oiiu>  liitrk  a^iiii  iit»  more  to  mr  '.' 
K**tiiriiiii<;  liki*  th«'  ]vitri:iri*h\  i\**\t 

Wm^'wvary  from  thf  ctmial  wa^ 
To  )H>ar  witliiti  my  longing  srnK 

'V\w  protiiiHo-lMtuirh  of  kindlirr  -ki***, 
Pluckt'd  from  th«'  gnN>n.  iinmurtsl  palzn.* 

Which  shadow  Paradise  ? 


HYMNS 
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AU-moTing  f pint  I  freely  forth 

At  Thy  command  the  strong  wind  goes  : 
Iti  enmod  to  the  passive  earth, 

Xor  art  can  stay,  nor  strength  oppose, 
t'oti]  it  folds  its  weary  wing 

Once  more  within  the  hand  divine  ; 
^  wearv  from  its  wandering, 
^  J  spirit  turns  to  Thine  ! 

tuld  of  the  sea,  the  mountain  stream, 
From  its  dark  vavenis,  hurries  on, 
BaseleM,  by  night  and  morning's  beam, 
Br  evening's  star  and  noontide's  sun, 
Btil  at  last  it  sinks  to  rest, 
^*^rwearied,  in  the  waiting  sea, 
id  moans  upon  its  mother's  breast,  — 
^  turns  my  soul  to  Thee  ! 

JJ*<>ti  who  bidst  the  torrent  flow, 

^  *»o  lendest  wings  unto  the  wind,  — 

'▼er  of  all  things  !  where  art  Thou  ? 

^K  whither  shall  I  ^  to  And 

*  ••^ret  of  Thy  restmg-place  ? 

1»  there  no  holy  wing  for  me, 

^  A<j%ring,  I  may  search  the  space 

^  biKhest  heaven  for  Thee  ? 

■»  ^ottld  I  were  as  free  to  rise 

A*  leaTes  on  autumn's  whirlwind  borne,  — 

j**"owy  light  of  sunset  skies, 

^  Sound,  or  ray,  or  star  of  mom, 

J^^  melts  in  heaven  at  twilight's  close, 

Or  au^ht  which  soars  unchecked  and  free 

''^'^Kh  earth  and  heaven  ;  that  I  might 

^yielf  in  finding  Thee  ! 


II 


LE  CRI   DE  L'AME 

i*  toafla  dhrin  qui  llotU  wax  la  moode." 

J  "^^tt  the  breath  divine  is  flowing, 
^nyr-like  o'er  all  things  going, 
™*j  •»  the  touch  of  viewless  flngt^rs, 
J^ly  on  my  eonl  it  lingers, 
\T^  to  a  breath  the  lightest, 
Y*^»oos  of  a  touch  the  slightest,  — 
^••me  calm,  still  Uke,  whereon 
^J*J*  the  snowy-bosomed  swan, 
r  i^^  glistening  water-rings 
iS^  ronod  her  moving  wings  : 
!L^  my  npward  gaze  is  turning 
'' «re  the  stars  of  heaven  are  burning 


Through  the  deep  and  dark  abyss,  — 
Flowers  of  midnight's  wilderness. 
Blowing  with  the  evening's  breath 
Sweetly  in  their  Maker's  path  : 
When  the  breaking  day  is  flushing 
All  the  cast,  and  light  is  gushing 
Upward  through  the  horizon's  haze, 
Sheaf-like,  with  its  thousand  rays, 
Spreading,  until  all  above 
Overflown  with  joy  and  love. 
And  below,  011  earth's  green  bosom, 
All  is  changed  to  light  and  blossom  : 

When  my  waking  fancies  over 
Forms  of  brightness  flit  and  hover 
Holy  as  the  seraphs  are, 
Who  by  Zion's  fountains  wear 
On  their  foreheads,  white  and  broad, 
**  Holiness  unto  the  Ix>rd  !  " 
When,  inspired  with  rapture  high. 
It  would  siH.'ni  a  single  sigh 
Could  a  world  of  love  create  ; 
That  my  life  could  know  no  date. 
And  my  eager  thoughts  could  fill 
Heaven  ana  Karth,  o'erflowing  still  I 

Then,  O  Father  f     Thou  alone, 

From  the  slia4low  of  Tliy  thnme. 

To  the  sighing  of  my  breast 

And  its  nipturt*  answerest. 

All  my  th<mghtH,  which,  upward  winging. 

Bathe  where  Thy  own  light  is  springing,— 

All  my  yeamingH  to  lie  free 

Are  as  ech<H>s  answering  Thee  ! 

Seldom  upon  lips  of  mine. 
Father  !  r(*sts  that  name  of  Thine  ; 
Deep  within  my  inmost  breast. 
In  the  secret  place  of  mind. 
Like  an  awful  presence  shrined, 
I)oth  the  drejul  idea  rest  ! 
Hushcil  and  holv  dwells  it  there. 
Prompter  of  the  silent  prayer. 
Lifting  up  my  spirit's  eye 
And  its  faint,  but  earnest  crv. 
From  its  dark  and  cold  alNNlc, 
L'nto  Thee,  mv  (i uide  and  (iod  I 


THK    FAMILIsrS    HYMN 

The  Puritaiw  of  New  Enf^Und.  even  in  their 
wildem«*HH  himio.  wen*  not  exempted  fn»ni  the 
sectarian  content ittiw  which  AfptAted  the  mo. 
ther  countrv  aft«r  the  downfall  uf  Charies  the 
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Fint,  and  of  the  esUbliihed  EpiacopAcy.  The 
Quaken,  Baptisto,  and  Catholics  were  haokhed, 
on  pain  of  death,  from  the  Mawiachnaetta  Col- 
ony. One  Samuel  (vorton,  a  bold  and  eloquent 
declaimer,  after  preaching  for  a  time  in  jBoa- 
ton  airaimit  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  and 
declarini;  that  their  churches  were  mere  hu- 
man devices,  and  their  sacrament  and  baptism 
an  abomination,  was  driven  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colony,  and  compelled  to  seek  a 
residence  among  the  savages.  He  gathered 
round  him  a  considerable  imniber  of  converts, 
who,  like  the  primitive  Christians,  shared  all 
things  in  common.  His  opinions,  however, 
were  so  troublesome  to  the  leading  clergy  of 
the  colony,  that  they  instigated  an  attack 
upon  his  **  Family  **  by  an  amie<l  force,  which  > 
seiied  upon  the  principal  men  in  it,  and 
brought  them  into  MMSsachusetts,  where  they 
were  sentenced  to  Ih*  kept  at  hard  labor  in 
several  towns  (one  only  in  each  town),  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  General  Court,  they  being 
forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  utter  anv 
of  their  religious  sentimentK,  except  to  such 
nunistem  as  might  labor  for  their  conversion. 
They  were  unuuestionably  sincere  in  their 
<»]nnions.  and.  whatever  may  have  been  their 
erroin.  deserve  to  l>e  ranked  anioi^;  those  who 
liave  in  all  ages  suffered  for  the  freedom  of 
conscience. 

Father  I  to  Tliy  suffering  poor 

Strength  an<l  grace  and  faith  impart, 
And  with  Thy  own  love  restore 

Comfort  to  the  broken  heart  ! 
Oh,  the  failing  ones  confirm 

With  a  holier  stn»ngth  of  zeal  ! 
(live  Tliou  not  the  feeble  wonn 

Helpless  to  the  8|>oiler's  heel  f 

Father!  for  Thy  holv  sake 

We  are  spoiled  and  hunted  thus  ; 
Joyful,  for  Thy  truth  we  take 

liomln  and  burthens  unt«»  ns  : 
PfM>r,  and  weak,  and  r<»bl»i>d  of  all, 

Weary  with  our  daily  tjwk, 
Tliat  Thy  truth  nuiv  never  fall 

TlinMigh  our  weakness,  I^»n],  we  ask. 

Hound  our  fln'd  and  wasttMl  h(»ines 
Flits  til*'  fori'st-liird  unscurrd, 

Ali«l  :4t  iHHUi  tin-  wiM  Ih';i«*I  r<iim'S 
Whm-  our  fnii^al  iimmI  >\a"»  slian-d  ; 

For  tlif  -nii^  (tt  praiM's  tlitTi- 

s!iri«'k«»  till-  iTnw  tin'  livflmii;  day  ; 

For  till-  "ouml  i»t"  I'Vfiiiiii;  pniyr 

Howls  tin*  «'\ll   U'il.sl   ot   pH'V. 


Sweet  the  songi  we  knred  to  nng 

Underneath  Thy  holy  ikj  ; 
Words  and  tones  that  used  to  hrinf 

Tears  of  joy  in  eTery  eye  ; 
Dear  the  wrestling  hours  of  [tfayer. 

When  we  gathered  knee  to  knee. 
Blameless  youth  and  huanr  hair. 

Bowed,  ()  God,  alone  to  Thee. 


As  Thine  early  children,  Lord, 

Shared  their  wealth  and  daily 
Even  so,  with  one  accord. 

We,  in  love,  each  other  fed. 
Not  with  us  the  miser's  hoard, 

N<it  with  us  his  grasping  hand; 
Eoiial  round  a  common  board. 

Drew  our  meek  and  brother 


/ 


Safe  our  nuiet  Eden  lay 

When  the  war-whoop  stirred  the*  JW 
And  the  Indian  tnrnc^d  away 

From  our  home  his  bloody  hand. 
Well  tliat  forest-ranger  saw, 

•That  the  burthen  and  the  corse 
Of  the  white  man's  cruel  law 

Rested  also  upon  us. 

Tom  a|uirt,  and  driven  forth 

To  our  toiling  hard  and  long. 
Father  I  from  the  dust  of  earth 

Lift  we  still  our  grateful  song  1 
Grateful,  that  in  Iwnds  wr  share 

In  Tliy  love  which  uuiketh  free ; 
Joyful,  that  the  wrongs  we  bear. 

Draw  us  nearer,  Lord,  to  Thee  I 


Grateful !  that  where'er  we  toil,  — 

By  WachuM*t*s  wo«)dMl  side. 
On  Nantucket's  sea-worn  isle. 

Or  by  wihl  Ne|>onset*s  tide,— 
Still,  in  spirit,  we  are  near. 

And  our  evening  hymns,  which 
Seimrate  and  diseiinlant  here. 

Meet  un<l  mingle  in  the  skies  I 


I^t  the  se<»ffer  sc(»m  and  mock, 

lA*t  the  pn»ud  and  evil  priest 
Roll  the  iH'edy  of  his  tl<H'k, 

For  his  \iitit'-4Mip  and  hi«»  f»-.t>t, — 
Krddt'ii  iii>t    riiv  IniIis  in  «>tiin- 

'riinnii:!i  thf  hla('kn<'H>  nf  Th\  *kir«- 
For  th<>  si^hiii^  of  tin*  poor 

Wilt  Thou  not,  at  length,  ari»«*? 


^* 
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Worn  and  wMted,  oh  !  how  long 

Shall  thy  trodden  poor  complain  ? 
In  Thv  name  they  bear  the  wrong, 

In  I'hy  cauM  the  bonds  of  pain  ! 
M^lt  oppreiuion's  heart  of  steel, 

I^t  the  haughtv  priesthood  see, 
Ami  their  blinded  followers  fe^l. 

That  in  us  they  mock  at  Thee  ! 

In  Thy  time,  O  Lord  of  hosts. 

Stretch  abroad  that  hand  to  save 
Which  of  ol<l,  on  Kfp'pt's  coaHts, 

Smote  apart  the  Red  Sea's  wave  ! 
IjpaiI  Its  from  this  evil  land, 

Fmm  the  spoiler  set  us  free. 
And  (»u<*e  more  our  gathered  band. 

Heart  to  heart,  shall  worship  The^  ! 


EZEKIEL 

SaekiH  iixUi.  30-33. 

They  liear  Thee  not,  O  God  !  nor  see  ; 

BiriH-ath  Thv  rod  thev  mock  at  Thee  ; 

Tm  piiuees  of  our  ancient  line 

Lip  dninken  with  Assyrian  wine  ; 

TW  prieKtH  aniund  Thy  altar  speak 

TV  (ilae  words  which  their  hearers  seek  ;  - 

AmI  hymns  which  Chaldea*s  i^'antou  maids 

Uaw  suii^  in  Dura's  idol-shades 

Art  with  the  I^evites'  chant  ascending, 

vk  ith  Zion*s  holiest  anthems  blending  ! 

'^  IwMrn  bleeding  bosom  set, 

*V  hnthpn  heel  is  crushing  yet  ; 

*y  Uiwer*  uptm  our  holy  hill 

^'b»  (^halilntn  footsU^ps' still. 

'*«r   watted    shnnes,  —  who    weeps    for 

thfiu  ? 
J  bi)  uiDumeth  for  Jerusalem  ? 
w  h*i  turnt* th  from  his  gains  away  ? 
w  bin«  l(iiee  with  mine  is  liowed  to  pray  ? 
J»  f«",  Iraving  feast  and  purpling  cup, 
Tskrt  Ziim*s  lamentation  up  ? 

A  Md  and  thoughtful  youth,  I  went 

"lib  I^ra^l*!!  earlv  banishment  ; 

And  whrre  the  sullen  Chelmr  crept, 

JV  ritual  of  mv  fathers  kept. 

TKr  water  for  tlie  tn*nch  I  dpt»w, 

IV  fiMtiiug  of  the  Hfxrk  I  slew. 

Ami.  itamling  at  the  altar's  side, 
I  thaivfl  the  lievites*  linp'ring  pride, 
That  «till,  amidst  her  UKN'king  foes, 
Tbr  fttoke  of  Zion's  offering  rose. 


In  sudden  whirlwind,  cloud  and  flame, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Highest  came  ! 
Ik*fore  mine  eyes  u  visiou  |>assed, 
A  glory  terrible  and  vast  ; 
With  dreadful  eyes  of  living  things, 
And  sounding  sweep  of  angel  wings. 
With  circling  light  aiul  sapphire  throne, 
And  tbinie-like  form  of  One  thereon. 
And  voict*  of  thjit  dread  LikencNS  sent 
Down  from  the  crystal  timuiment ! 

Tlie  bunlen  of  a  pr(»pliet*s  |M>wer 

Fell  on  nie  in  that  fearful  hi»ur  ; 

From  off  uiiutt«'nible  W(m>s 

The  curtain  of  the  futun'  n>H(*  ; 

1  Hiiw  fiir  d(»wn  the  coming  time 

The  fiery  ehnstiHcnient  of  erinu*  ; 

With  noi.se  of  mingling  hoht>,  and  jar 

Of  fiilling  towers  and  sh«iuts  of  war, 

I  Hiiw  the  nations  rise  and  fall, 

Like  fire-gleams  on  my  tent's  white  wall. 

In  dn>ani  and  trance,  I  Hiiw  the  slain 
Of  Egypt  he:i)HMl  like  harvcHt  grain. 
I  saw  the  walls  «»f  sea-l»oni  Tyre 
Swept  over  by  the  spoiler's  fin-  ; 
And  lieanl  the  low,  expiring  moan 
Of  fUloni  on  his  nn-kv  throne  ; 
And.  woe  is  nie  !  the  wild  lament 
From  Zion's  destdation  MMit  ; 
And  felt  within  my  lM*art  each  blow 
Which  hiid  her  holy  places  low. 

In  lK>nds  and  sorrow,  dav  bv  dav, 

Beftire  the  pictured  tile  I  lay  ; 

And  thfn>.  us  in  n  mirror,  saw 

The  coming  of  As.Hyria'>  war  ; 

Her  swarthy  lines  of  ^|N*arnien  uhsu 

Like  ItHMists  tliron};h  Ii<*thhoron  s  grass  ; 

I  saw  them  draw  their  stormy  hem 

Of  luittle  r«Min«l  tlernsalcm  ; 

.\nd.  listening,  heard  tin*  llcbn>w  wail 

Blend  with  the  vietor-trunip  i»f  Baal  ! 

Whti  tnMn!»led  at  my  warning;  wt»nl  ? 
Wlu»  iiwn«'d  till"  propbrt  t»f  thr  Lord  '.* 
H(»w    miH'ked    tlie    nidi'.    Imw    M'olTtMl   tin. 

vili*. 
How  .stuiij:  tlie  Levites'  sri»rnfid  smile. 
As  ti'iT  ni\  spirit,  tlark  ami  slow, 
Tlie  shadow  rn-pt  tif  Nnnd's  win* 
As  if  tlie  aiii^tdVs  inoiiriifiil  ridl 
Had  left  its  ivetml  on  my  soul. 
And  tnired  in  lines  ot'  darkiie«>*>  there 
The  picture  <if  its  grtMit  despair  ! 
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Yet  ever  at, the  hour  I  feel 
My  li{>s  in  prophecy  unseal. 
Prince,  priest,  and  Levite  gather  near, 
And  Saleiu*s  daughters  haste  to  hear, 
On  Chebar's  waste  and  alien  shore, 
The  harp  of  Judah  swept  once  more. 
They  listen,  as  in  BabeKs  throng 
The  Chaldeans  to  the  dancer's  song, 
Or  wild  sabbeka*s  nightly  play, 
As  careless  and  as  vain  as  they. 


And  thus,  O  Prophet-bard  of  old. 
Hast  thou  thy  tale  of  sorrow  told  ! 
The  same  which  earth's  unwelcome  seers 
Have  felt  in  all  succeeding  years. 
Sport  of  the  changeful  multitude. 
Nor  calmly  heard  nor  understood, 
Tlieir  song  has  seemed  a  trick  of  art. 
Their  warnings  but  the  actor's  part. 
With  bonds,  and  scorn,  and  evil  will. 
The  world  requites  its  proplietfl  still. 

So  was  it  when  the  Holv  One 
The  garments  of  the  Hesh  put  on  ! 
Men  followed  where  the  Highest  led 
For  common  gifts  of  daily  bread. 
And  gross  of  ear,  of  vision  dim. 
Owned  not  the  (lodlike  power  of  Him. 
Vain  as  a  dreamer's  words  to  them 
His  wail  alnive  Jerusalem, 
And  meaningless  the  watch  He  kept 
Tlirough  which  His  weak  disciples  slept. 

Yet  shrink  not  thou,  whoeVr  thou  art. 
For  (tod's  gn>at  purpotie  set  apart, 
Befon»  whi>H<»  far-ilinceming  eyes. 
The  Future  an  the  lVf*S4*nt  lies  ! 
Beyond  a  nArrt>w-)>onnde<l  age 
Stn.»tcheH  thy  prophet-hfritnge. 
Through  Heaven's  vast  M|Micert  angel-trod. 
And  through  the  eternal  ypars  of  (vod  I 
Thy  audience,  w«>rldrt  !  —  all  things  to  be 
The  witness  «>f  the  Tnith  in  tliee  ! 


WHAT   THi:   \()IC'K    SAID 

M\I>DKNKI»  l»y  Karth's  wnin;:^  and  evil, 
**  Loni  I"  I  rrwd  in  sudden  in', 

**  Frnni  Tliy  ri^ht  hand,  clothed  with  thuu- 
iler. 
Shake  the  1  Kilted  lire  ! 


''  Love  is  lost,  and  Faith  b 

With  the  brute  the  man  is  aold  ; 
And  the  dropping  blood  of  labor 
Hardens  into  golcL 


mmm 


**  Here  the  dying  wail  of 

There  the  battle's  groan  of  pain  ^ 
And,  in  silence,  smooth-faced  Maau 
Reaping  men  like  grain. 

<<<  Where    is  God,  that   we  sboald 
Him?' 
Thus  the  earth-bom  Titans  say  ; 
*  God  !  if  Thou  art  living,  hear  ni  f ' 
Thus  the  weak  ones  pray.** 

*'  Thou,  the  patient  Heaven  upbraidinf,' 
Spake  a  solemn  Voice  witnin  ; 

^  Weary  of  our  Lonl's  forbearance. 
Art  thou  free  from  sin  ? 

**  Fearless  brow  to  Him  uplifting. 
Canst  thou  for  His  thunders  call. 
Knowing  tliat  to  guilt's  attractioo 
Evermore  they  fall  ? 

*'  Know'st  thou  not  all  germs  of  enl 
In  thy  heart  await  their  time  ? 
Not  thyself,  but  God's  restraining. 
Stays  their  growth  of  crime. 

<<  Couldst  thou  boast,  O  child  of  weakv* 
( )'er  the  sons  of  wrong  and  strife. 
Were  their  strong  temptations  pliaU^ 
In  thy  path  of  life  ? 

*'  Thou  hast  seen  two  streamlets  giihiif 
From  one  fountain,  clear  and  frte. 
But  by  widely  varying  channels 
Searching  for  the 


**  Glideth  one  through  greenest  vsUef*» 
Kissing  them  with  lips  still  sweet ; 
One,  mad  roaring  down  the  moasUisi 
Stagnates  at  their  feet. 


•*  Is  it  choice  whereby  the  P.*i 

KiieeU  l»eft>n*  hij»  nu>cher\  flnf? 
In  liin  Mack  tent  did  tlie  Tartar 
CMioose  his  wandering  j»irv  ? 

"  lie  alone,  whofw*  hand  !<«  iNmndinf; 
Human  (tower  and  human  will. 
LiMiking  through  each  !i<mr»  surruan^ 
Knows  its  good  or  ill. 
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lelf ,  while  wrong  and  sorrow 
to  thee  their  strong  appeal, 
wert  thou  not  to  utter 
the  heart  must  feel. 

words  must  needs  be  spoken 
the  warm  heart  bleeds  or  bums 
;  scorn  of  wrong,  or  pity 
le  wronged,  by  turns. 

all  thy  nature's  weakness, 
;n  faults  and  follies  known, 
,  in  rebuking  evil, 
ious  of  thine  own. 

less  shall  stem-eyed  Duty 
Y  lips  her  trumpet  set, 
1  harsher  blasts  shall  mingle 
Qgs  of  regret." 

>t.  Voice  of  holy  speaking, 
er  sent  of  God,  be  near, 
ing  through  the  day's  cool  silence, 
y  spirit  hear  I 

1  thoughts  of  evil-doers 
n  scorn,  or  hatred  move, 
mournful  fellow-feeling 
er  all  with  love. 


ANGEL  OF   PATIENCE 

»ARAPHRASE  OF  THE  GERMAN 

hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
kest  Ang^l  gently  comes  : 
has  he  to  banish  pain, 
back  our  lost  again  ; 
1  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
enly  Father  sends  him  here. 

liet  in  that  Angel's  glance^ 
st  in  his  still  countenance  I 
no  erief  with  idle  cheer. 
Is  with  words  the  mourner's  ear  ; 
d  woes  he  may  not  cure 
trains  us  to  endure.  - 

'atience  !  sent  to  calm 

sh  brows  with  cooling  palm  ; 

storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
cile  life's  smile  and  tear  ; 
\  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 

our  own  our  Father's  will  ! 


iF 

Wi 


O  thou  who  moomest  on  thy  way. 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day  ; 
He  walks  with  thee,  that  Angel  kind,  . 
And  gently  whispers,  *<  fie  resigned  : 
Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  sh^  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well ! "  ^ 


THE  WIFE  OF  MANOAH  TO  HER 

HUSBAND 

Against  the  sunset's  glowing  wall 
The  city  towers  rise  black  and  tall. 
Where  Zorah,  on  its  rocky  height. 
Stands  like  an  armed  man  in  the  light. 

Down  Eshtaol's  vales  of  ripened  grain- 
Falls  like  a  cloud  the  night  amain, 
And  up  the  hillsides  climbing  slow 
The  barley  reapers  homeward  go. 

Look,  dearest !  how  our  fair  child's  head 
The  sunset  light  hath  hallowSd, 
Where  at  thb  olive's  foot  he  lies, 
Uplooking  to  the  tranquil  skies. 

Oh,  while  beneath  the  fervent  heat 
Thy  sickle  swept  the  bearded  wheat, 
I  've  watched,  with  mingled  joy  and  dread, 
Our  child  upon  his  grassy  bed. 

Joy,  which  the  mother  feels  alone 
Whose  morning  hope  like  mine  had  flown^ 
When  to  her  bosom,  over-blessed, 
A  dearer  life  than  hers  is  pressed! 

Dread,  for  the  future  dark  and  still. 
Which  shapes  our  dear  one  to  its  will ; 
Forever  in  his  larg^  calm  eyes, 
I  read  a  tale  of  sacrifice. 

The  same  foreboding  awe  I  felt 
When  at  the  altar's  side  we  knelt, 
And  he,  who  as  a  pilgrim  came, 
Rose,   winged  and   glorious,  through  the 
flame. 

I  slept  not,  though  the  wild  bees  made 
A  dreamlike  murmuring  in  the  shade, 
And  on  me  the  warm-fingered  hours 
Pressed  with  the  drowsy  smell  of  flowers. 

Before  me^  in  a  vision,  rose 

The  hosts  of  Israel's  scornful  foes,  — 
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Rank  oyer  rank,  helm,  shield,  and  spear. 
Glittered  iu  noon's  hot  atmosphere. 

I  heard  their  boast,  and  bitter  word. 
Their  mockery  of  the  Hebrew's  Lord, 
I  saw  their  hands  His  ark  ansail, 
Their  feet  profane  His  holy  veil. 

No  anf^el  down  the  blue  8{)ace  spoke, 
No  thunder  from  the  still  sky  broke; . 
But  in  their  midst,  in  power  and  awe. 
Like  God's  waked  wrath,  our  child  I  saw  ! 

A  child  no  more  I  —  harsh  -  browed   and 

strong, 
He  towered  a  giant  in  the  throng, 
And  down  his  shoulders,  broad  and  bare, 
Swept  the  black  terror  of  his  hair. 

He  raised  his  arm  —  he  smote  amain  ; 
As  round  the  reaper  falls  the  grain, 
80  the  dark  host  around  him  fell, 
80  sank  the  foes  of  Israel  I 

Again  I  looked.     In  sunlight  shone 
The  towers  and  domes  of  Askelon; 
Priest,  warrior,  slaye,  a  mighty  crowd 
Within  her  idol  temple  bowed. 

Yet  one  knelt  not;  stark,  gaunt,  and  blind. 
His  arms  the  massiye  pillars  twined,  — 
An  eyeless  captive,  strong  with  hate. 
He  stood  there  like  an  evil  Fate. 

The  red   shrines  smoked,  — the    trumpets 

pealed : 
He  stooped,  —  the  ^^iant  columns  reeled; 
Reeled  tower  and  fane,  sank  arch  and  wall. 
And  the  thick  dust-oluud  closed  o'er  all! 

Above  the  shriek,  the  crash,  the  groan 
Of  the  fallen  pride  of  Askelon, 
I  heanl,  sheer  down  the  echoing  sky, 
A  voice  as  of  an  aiigt*l  cry,  — 

The  v«Mee  of  liiiii.  who  at  our  side 

Sut  through  the  ^olilen  eventide; 

Of  him  who,  on  thy  altar's  lilaze, 

Ko>i*  Hre-wiiiijiMl,  with  hi*^  >*»»>K  <»f  praise. 

"  Kejiiioi*  i»'iT  Isnu'l's  hrttkfii  chain, 
(iniv  iiiotiicr  of  the  iniirhtv  .slain! 
Ki'joirf! "  it  i-ried,  **  h»*  \ani|uishi*tli! 
The  •itronjf  in  life  i>  stnuij;  in  (h'ath! 


''  To  him  shall  Zormh's  dmnriiiers  raite 
Through    coming  years    Ibeir   hynui  d 

praise. 
And  gray  old  men  at  evening  tell 
Of  all  he  wrought  for  Israel. 

**  And  they  who  sing  and  they  who  bitr 
Alike  shall  hold  thv  memory  dear. 
And  pour  their  blessings  on  thy  hesd, 

0  mother  of  the  mighty  dead!" 

It  ceased  ;  and  though  a  sonod  I  brsH 
As  if  great  wings  the  still  air  stirivd, 

1  only  saw  the  barley  sheaves 
And  liills  half  hid  by  olive  leaves. 

I  bowed  my  face,  in  awe  and  fear. 
On  the  dear  child  who  slumberrd 
**  With  nie,  as  with  my  oolv  son, 
O  God,"  I  said,  **  Thy  *will  he  done ! 


MY   SOUL  AND   I 

Stand  still,  my  soul,  in  the  silent  dsfk 

I  would  question  thee. 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  sUrk 

With  God  and  me  ! 

What,  my  soul,  was  thy  errand  here? 

Was  it  mirth  or  ease. 
Or  heai>ing  up  dust  from  year  to  vcart 

"  Say,  none  of  these  I  ** 

Speak,  soul,  aright  in  His  holy  sif^t 

Whoiie  eye  looks  still 
And  steadily  on  thee  through  the  aigtt: 

"  To  do  His  will  1 " 

What  hast  thon  done,  O  sool  of  miae. 

That  thou  tremblest  so  ? 
Hast  thou  wrt>ugfat  His  task,  and  kept  ik 
line 

He  bade  thee  go  ? 

What,  silent  all  !  art  sad  of  cheer  ? 

.\rt  fearful  now  ? 
When  <  i«Hl  s«'enu^<l  far  and  men  werv  vn 

How  bnive  wert  tht»u  ! 

Aha  !  thou  tremblest  ! —  well  I  sc^ 

Thou  'rt  emven  gr»>wn. 
Is  it  <o  hard  with  GimI  and  me 

To  stand  alone  ? 


MY   SOUL  AND   I 
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imshine  bravery  back, 

td  sprite  I 

thy  voice  through  this  deep 

sk 

light. 

Du  wrought  for  Right  and 

md  Man, 

den   hours  of    bright -eyed 

lid  span  ? 

le,  thy  tones  I  hear, 
and  low, 

lurmiirs  on  my  ear 
e  and  go. 

led  stoutly  with  the  Wrong, 
i  the  Right 

the  footfall  of  the  throng 
d  light. 

'eedom  shivered  a  chain, 
I,  quoth  I ; 
st  her  shouting  train 
i  lie." 

ne  I  ab,  soul  of  mine  ! 

J  are  well : 

mght  for  Truth's  sake  or  for 

jray  tell. 

Tk  my  hand  hath  wrought 
he  sky, 

1  kinclly  human  thought, 
ave  I.'^ 

for  thy  very  self 
I  were  done  : 
,  the  miser  for  pelf, 
is  one  ! 

thou  going,  soul  of  mine  ? 
the  end  ? 
his  troubled  life  of  thine 

doth  tend  ? 

thee  now  ?  what  shakes  thee 

'Ul,  say. 

like  a  curtain  low 
my  way. 


**  Whither  I  go  I  cannot  tell : 

That  cloud  hangs  black. 
High  as  the  heaven  and  deep  as  hell 

Across  my  track. 

"  I  see  its  shadow  coldly  enwrap 

The  souls  before. 
Sadly  they  enter  it,  step  by  step, 

To  return  no  more. 

**  They  shrink,  they  shudder,  dear  God  1 
they  kneel 

To  Thee  in  prayer. 
They  shut  their  eyes  on  the  cloud,  but  feel 

That  it  still  is  there. 

"In  vain  they  turn  from  the  dread  Be- 
fore 

To  the  Known  and  Gone  ; 
For  while  gazing  behind  them  evermore 

Their  feet  glide  on. 

"  Yet,  at  times,  I  see  upon  sweet  pale  faces 

A  light  beg^n 
To  tremble,  as  if  from  holy  places 

And  shrines  within. 

"And  at  times  methinks  their  cold  lips 
move 

With  hymn  and  prayer. 
As  if  somewhat  of  awe,  but  more  of  love 

And  hope  were  there. 

"I  call  on  the  souls  who  have  left  the 
light 

To  reveal  their  lot  ; 
I  bend  mine  ear  to  that  wall  of  night, 

And  they  answer  not. 

"  But  I  hear  around  me  sighs  of  pain 

And  the  cry  of  fear. 
And  a  sound  like  the  slow  sad  dropping  of 
rain, 

Each  drop  a  tear  ! 

"  Ah,  the  cloud  is  dark,  and  day  by  day 

I  am  moving  thither  : 
I  must  pass  beneath  it  on  my  way  — 

God  pity  me  !  —  whither  ?  " 

Ah,  soul  of  mine  !  so  brave  and  wise 

In  the  life-storm  loud. 
Fronting  so  c^mly  all  human  eyes 

In  the  sunlit  crowd  ! 
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Now  standing  apart  with  God  and  me 

Thou  art  weakness  all, 
Gazing  vainly  after  the  things  to  be 

'Arough  Death's  dread  wall. 

Bnt  never  for  this,  never  for  this 

Was  thy  being  lent ; 
For  the  craven's  fear  is  but  selfishness. 

Like  his  merriment. 

Folly  and  Fear  are  sisters  twain  : 

One  closing  her  eyes, 
The  other  peopling  the  dark  inane 

With  spectral  lies. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God*s  hand  controls 

Whate*er  thou  fearest  ; 
Round  Him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day. 

And  the  end  He  knoweth, 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  future,  —  a  phantom  show 

Is  alone  before  him  ; 
Past  Time  is  dead,  and  the  grasses  grow, 

And  flowers  bloom  o*er  him. 

Nothing  before,  nothing  behind  ; 

The  steps  of  Faith 
Fall  on  the  tun^ming  void,  and  find 

The  rock  beneath. 

The  Present,  the  Present  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  ixxwessing  ; 
Like  the  patriarch's  angel  hold  it  fast 

Till  it  gives  its  blessing. 

Why   fear  the   night?   why  shrink  from 
Death, 
That  phantom  wan  ? 
There  is   nothing  in  lieaven  or  earth  be- 
neath 
Save  (i<n1  and  mnn. 

Peopling  tli«'  Kb.iilnws  wo  turn  from  Him 

AikI  fn>iii  on*-  :iiiotlu*r  ; 
All  is  s|N'('tnil  aii(i  vugiH*  and  dim 

Savi>  (i(mI  and  our  lirothcr  ! 

Like  wiir|i  :iii(I  wonf  all  destinies 
An*  \ii)v»Mi  fast, 


Linked  in  sympathy  like  the  ktji 
Of  an  organ  Tait. 

.  Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  oair ; 

Break  but  one 
Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paiaiag  ju 

Through  all  will  run. 

O  restless  spirit !  wherefore  ftraia 

Beyona  thy  sphere  ? 
Heaven  and  hell,  with  their  joy  aad  piia 

Are  now  and  here. 

Back  to  thyself  is  measored  well 

All  thou  hast  given  ; 
Thy  neighbor's  wrong  is  thy  prceeot  WU 

His  bliss,  thy  heaven. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  lifkC, 

All  are  in  God's  care  : 
Sound  the  black  abjrsi,  pierce  the  deep 
night. 

And  He  is  there  ! 


All  which  is  real  now  remainetk, 

And  fadeth  never : 
The  hand  which  upholds  it  do« 

The  soul  forever. 


Leaning  on  Him,  make  with  reverent  ■** 
ness 
His  own  thv  will. 
And  with  strength  from  Him  shall  tbj  i 
ter  weakness 
Life's  task  fulfil ; 

And  that  cloud  itself,  which  bow  bcf> 
thee 
Lies  flark  in  view. 
Shall  with  l>eams  of  light  from  the  isi 
glory 
Be  stricken  through. 

And  like  meadow  mist  through  aata* 
dawn 
Uprolling  thin. 
Its  thickest  folds  when  about  thee  dtvm 

lA*t  sunlight  in. 

Then    of    what    i«i   to    Im\  and    tif  «hB 
ilon«'. 

Why  ijiieriest  thou  ? 
The  past  and  the  time  to  be  are  one. 

And  lM>th  are  now  ! 


WORSHIP 
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^if*  rrlifioa  mad  iiiKl«ai«d  Iwfora  Ood  ftnd  the  Fa- 
tWbtUa,  To  vialt  tte  fath«1a«  and  widows  in  tbeir 


■ffrtkia.  and  tok«op  UmMlf  uaapotted  from  the  world. 

The  P^pui't  myths  through  marble  11  pH 
are  spoken, 
.\jm1  ghosts  of  old  Beliefs  still  flit  aud 
moan 
Round  fane    and    altar    overthrown    and 
broken, 
O'er  tn^e-f^rown  barrow  and  g^y  ring  of 
itone. 

Bluid  Fiith  had  martyrs  in  those  old  high 
pUu%s, 
Tbe  Syrian  hill  grove  and  the  Dnild's 
wood. 
With  mothers    offering,    to    the    Fiend's 
embraces, 
BuQe  uf  their  bone,  and  blood  of  their 
own  blood. 

^  titan,  kindling  through  that  night  of 
error, 
^■oked  with   warm  blood  beneath  thi* 
cruel  eye 
^^wless  Power  and  sanguinary  Terror, 
Tbuned  on  the  circle  of  a  pitiless  sky  ; 

••■'•Ui  whose  baleful  shadow,  overcasting 
AU  heaven  above,  and  blighting  earth 

*   '^leourre  grew  red,  the  lip  grew  pale 
with  fasting, 
^  man's  obUtton  was  his   fear   and 
woe ! 

IWa  throagh    great  temples  swelled  the 
dismal  moaning 
Of    dirge -like    music    and    sopulchnil 
prayer ; 
nie  wizard   priests,  o'er  ocmlt  symbols 
droning, 

ng  their  white  censers  in  the  bur- 
dened air  : 


As  d  the  pomp  of  ritnals,  and  the  savor 
fM  Kvms  flfid  spicet  could  the  Unseen 
f>ne  please  ; 
As  if   flis  ear  coold  bend,  with   childish 
favor, 
To  the  poor  flattery  of  the  organ  keys  ! 


Feet  red  from  war-fields  trod  the  church 
aisles  holv, 
With  trembling  reverence :  and  the  op- 
pressor there. 
Kneeling    before    his   priest,   aliased    and 
lowlv, 
Crushed  human  hearts  beneath  his  knee 
of  prayer. 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 
Kequireth     at    His     earthly    children's 
liandti : 
Not   the   poor  offering  of  vain   rites,  but 
mthcr 
Tlic  simple  duty  man  from  man  demands. 

For   (lartli    Ho   asks   it :   the    full   joy  of 
heiivcn 
Knowcth  no   changt^   of    waning  or  in- 
cn*asc  ; 
The  great  heart  of  the  Infinite  beats  even. 
Untroubled  Hows  the  river  of  His  |>eai*e. 

(    He  asks  no  taper  lights,  on  high  surround- 

The  priestly  altar  and  the  saintly  gnive. 
No  do]on)us  chant  nor  organ  music  nound- 

Nor   incense   clouding  up   the    twilight 
nave. 


For    he    whom    Jesus    love<l    hath    tndv 
si>oken  : 
The  holier  w«>rship  which  he  deigns  to 
bless 
Restores    the    lost,    and   binds   the   spirit 
broken. 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless ! 

Typ(>s  of  our  human  weakness  and  our  sor* 
ri»w  ? 
Who  lives  uuhnuuted  by  his  love<i  ones 
dvM\  ? 
Who,   with    vain  hmging.  set*keth   n«>t    to 
Inirniw 
From    >tranger    eyes    the   home    lights 
which  Imve  tied  ? 

0    brother    man  !    fold    to   thv    h«>art    tliV 

•  ■ 

bn)tlier  ; 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  (Itxl  is 

there  ; 
I  rc^rorship  rightly  is  to  love  each  othrtrT**^ 
\     Kach  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  dei^'.l  a  J 
^  prayer.  ^^ 
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Follow  with  reverent  stepe  the  great  exam- 


ple 
Him 


Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "doing 

good;" 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's 

t«mple, 
Each  lovmg  life  a  psalm  of  g^titade. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall ;  the  stormy 

clangor 

Of  wild  war  music  o'er  the  earth  shall 

cease  ; 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  ftre  of  anger, 

And  in  its  a»hes  plant  the  tree  of  peace  1 


THE   HOLY   LAND 

Paraphrased  from  the  lines  in  Lamartine*s 
Adieu  to  MarseilUn^  beginning 


tt 


Je  n*«i  |MU  navlfutf  mir  Toct^an  da  nble.*' 


I  HAVE  not  felt,  o'er  seas  of  sand, 

The  rocking  of  i\w  desert  luirk  ; 
Nor  laved  at  Hebron's  fount  mv  hand, 

By  Hebron's  palm- trees  cool  and  dark; 
Nor  piti*hed  my  tent  at  even-fall. 

On  dust  where  Job  of  old  has  lain. 
Nor  dreamed  beneath  its  canvas  wall' 

The  dream  of  Jacob  o'er  again. 

One  vast  world-page  reiiuins  unread  ; 

How  shine  the  stars  in  Clmldea's  sky. 
How  sounds  the  rever«>nt  pilgrim's  tread. 

How  l)eats  the  heart  with  God  so  nigh  ! 
How  round  gniy  arch  and  eohimn  lone 

Tlie  spirit  (»f  the  old  time  broods. 
And  sighs  in  all  the  winds  that  moan 

Along  the  sandy  solitudes  ! 

Ih  thy  tall  cedars,  I>el)anf>n, 

I  have  not  heani  the  natums'  cries, 
Nor  M'en  thy  engh*s  Htiwping  down 

Where  buricMl  Tyre  in  ruin  lies. 
Tlie  (^hriKtian*H  pnivcr  I  have  not  said 

In  T:idnior*s  teniplen  of  dei*ay, 
Ntir  Ntnrtlcd.  \*ith  niv  dn*arv  tn»iid, 

Tlie  wuste  wlien*  Mniiiunr.s  enipin*  lay. 

Niir  h.'ivc  I.  from  thv  hallowed  tide, 
O  .li>nliiii  !  hi'anl  tli<>  low  lament, 

Liki'  that  ^ad  wail  ali>ii«:  thv  side 

Whifh  IsrafTH  inttitrnfiil  prophet  sent  ! 

Nor  thrillfd  within  that  grotto  lone 

When-   dt'rp  in  night,  the  liunl  of  Kings 


Felt  hands  of  fire  direct  his  own. 
And  sweep  for  God  the 


conteuMS  ilii^ 


I  have  not  climbed  to  Olivet, 

Nor  laid  me  where  my  Savioor  Uj, 
And  left  His  trace  of  tears  as  yet 

By  angel  eyes  unwept  away  ; 
Nor  watched,  at  midnight's  solemn  tinp, 

The  garden  where  His  prayer  and  gw 
Wrung  by  His  sorrow  and  our  crime. 

Rose  to  One  listening  ear  alone. 

I  have  not  kissed  the  rock-hewn  eroC 

W^here  in  His  mother's  arms  He  Uf, 
Nor  knelt  upon  the  sacretl  sp(»t 

Where   last    His  footste|»s    presiMl  t 
clay  ; 
Nor  looke<i  on  tlmt  sad  mcmntain  brsd. 

Nor  smote  mv  sinful  breast,  where  wi 
His  arms  to  fold  the  world  He  sprpsd. 

And  bowed  His  bead  to  bless  —  and  dir 


THE    REWARD 

W^iio,   looking  backward   from  his  m 

hood's  prime. 
Sees  not  the  s{»ectre  of  his  misspent  Vmt 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  hrhiod. 
Hears  no  reproai'ihful  whisper  on  the  vii 

From  his  lovctl  dead  ? 

W^'ho  bears  no  trace  of  passion'^  evil  fmr 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Kcmun 

Who  does  not  east 
On   the   thronged   pages   of  his  DfBWf 

lK>ok. 
At  times,  a  sad  and  Imlf-rehictant  Wok. 

Regretful  of  the  past  ? 

Alas  !  the  evil  which  we  fain  wooM  iks) 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wtsbed-for  pwd  i 
dtine  : 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-iii«im>w*.s  weakm^M,  prone  to  h 
P(H>r,  blind,  unpntHtable  M*rr»nt»  all 

An*  wf  alwav. 

Yft   who,   thus  hniking    backwanl  v'r: 

yrar», 
l-eels    not    hi**    i-yelids    wet    with   fj*'** 

t«*Hns 
If  he  hath  been 
Permittc*d,  weak  and  sinful  as  be  ««** 
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r  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause, 
fellow-men  ? 

th  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 

:  sunshine  to  the  cell  of  sin  ; 

le  hath  lent 

I  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of 

eed, 

3  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

home,  hath  bent ; 

lot  lived  in  vain,  and  while  he  gives 

ise  to  Him,  in  whom  he  moves  and 

ves, 

;h  thankful  heart ; 

8  backward,  and  with  hope  before, 

r  that   from  his  works  he  never- 

lore 

I  henceforth  part. 


^E   WISH   OF   TO-DAY 

it  now  for  .g^ld  to  g^d 
mocking  shine  a  weary  frame  ; 
rning  of  the  mind  is  stilled, 
not  now  for  Fame. 

loud,  dimly  seen  above, 
ig  ill  heaven's  blue  depths  away  ; 
3t,  fond  dream  of  human  Love  ! 
lee  I  may  not  pray. 


red  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
e  my  humble  wishes  known  ; 
iV  a  will  resigned, 
her,  to  Thine  own  ! 

beneath  Thy  cliasteiiing  eye 
e  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 
ive  in  Thy  hand  to  lie, 
eel  that  it  is  best. 

d  seems  the  Universe, 
acle  our  Life  and  Death  ; 
ry  which  I  cannot  pierce, 
id, -above,  l)eneath. 

[  task  my  aching  brain, 
n  the  sage's  thought  I  scan, 
iel  how  weak  and  vain, 
Toor  and  blind,  is  man. 

r  my  spirit  sighs  for  home, 
ongs  for  light  whereby  to  see. 


And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
O  Father,  unto  Thee  1 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand. 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away, 

In  mercy  lend  Thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day  ! 


ALL'S   WELL 

The  clouds,  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 

Our  thirsty  souls  with  rain  ; 
The  blow  most  dreaded  fails  to  break 

From  ofip  our  limbs  a  chain  ; 
And  wrongs  of  man  to  man  but  make 

The  love  of  Grod  more  plain. 
As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
The  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven 
On  gleams  of  star  and  depths  of  blue 
The  glaring  sunshine  never  knew ! 


INVOCATION 

Through  Thy  clear  spaces.  Lord,  of  old, 
Formless  and  void  the  dead  earth  rolled  ; 
Deaf  to  Thy  heaven's  sweet  music,  blind 
To  the  great  lights  which  o'er  it  shined  ; 
No  sound,  no  ray,  no  warmth,  no  breath,  -^ 
A  dumb  despair,  a  wandering  death. 

To  that  dark,  weltering  horror  came         ^ 
Thy  spirit,  like  a  subtle  flame,  — 
A  breath  of  life  electrical. 
Awakening  and  transforming  all. 
Till  beat  and  thrilled  in  every  part 
The  pulses  of  a  living  heart. 

Then  knew  their  bounds  the  land  and  sea  ; 
Then  smiled  the  bloom  of  mead  and  tree ; 
From  flower  to  moth,  from  beast  to  man, 
The  quick  creative  impulse  ran  ; 
And  earth,  with  life  from  thee  renewed. 
Was  in  thy  holy  eyesight  good. 

As  lost  and  void,  as  dark  and  cold 

And  formless  as  that  earth  of  old  ; 

A  wandering  waste  of  storm  and  night, 

Midst  spheres  of  song  and  realms  of  light ; 

A  blot  upon  thy  holy  sky, 

Untouched,  unwarmed  of  thee,  am  I. 

O  Thou  who  inovest  on  the  deep 

Of  spirits,  wake  my  own  from  sleep  I 
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lu  darknesn  iiielt,  its  coldness  warm, 
The  lost  restore,  the  ill  transform, 
That  Hower  and  fruit  henceforth  may  be 
Its  grateful  offering,  worthy  Thee. 


QUESTIONS  OF  LIFE 

And  the  anffvl  that  wu  amt  unto  me,  wboae  Dune 

me  Uriel,  gave  me  an  anawer. 

And  laid.  Thy  heart  hath  gone  too  far  in  thia  world, 
and  thinkeet  thou  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Moat 
High? 

Then  aaid  I,  Yea,  my  Lord.  .  .  . 

Then  taid  be  unto  me,  Oo  thy  way,  weigh  me  the 
weight  of  the  fire  or  measure  me  the  blaat  of  the  wind, 
or  call  me  again  the  hour  that  ia  paat.  —  2  Etdras  eh.  iv. 

A  BENDING  staff  I  would  not  break, 
A  feeble  faith  I  would  not  shake, 
Nor  even  rasldy  pluck  away 
The  error  which  some  truth  may  stay, 
Whose  loss  might  leave  the  soul  without 
A  shiehl  against  the  shafts  of  doubt. 

And  yet,  at  times,  when  over  all 

A  darker  mvstorv  seems  to  fall, 

(May  (lod  forgive  the  child  of  dust. 

Who  seeks  to  know,  where   Faith  should 

trust  !) 
I  raise  the  (juestions,  old  and  dark. 
Of  Uzdoni*s  tenipte<l  |>atriareh. 
And,  speech-confound(*<l,  build  again 
Tlie  bafHed  tower  of  Shiiiar*s  plain. 

I  am  :  how  little  more  I  know  ! 
Whence  eanio  I  ?     Whither  do  I  go? 
A  centred  self,  which  feels  ami  is  ; 
A  c*rv  iM'tween  the  silences  ; 
A  slmdow-hirth  of  ch>uds  at  strife 
With  Hutishiiie  on  the  hills  «>f  life  ; 
A  shaft  from  Nature*s  quiver  cast 
Into  the  Future  from  the  Past  ; 
Ii4>tw«*en  the  cradle  and  the  shroud, 
A  meteor\H  tiiglit  fnim  cloud  to  eloud. 

Thorough  the  vattness,  arching  all, 
I  see  the  gn'at  stars  tim*  and  fall. 
The  nMindiiig  sfasonH  c'«>ini*  and  go. 
The  tidiMJ  imt:iii*4  r\t\t  and  flow  ; 
Tli«'  toki'iis  i»f  a  I'l-ntnil  forn*. 
Wlioif  cin-li"*.  ill  t)i«'ir  widt'iiinj;  c«>urse, 
O'tTl.-iji  ami  nin\i*  tli«'  iiniv«*r*«»  ; 
Till"  \\nrkiiii:>  «»f  tin*  law  ^Kht•n(-«>  >|»riiigH 
I'll*'  r)i\tiiiiiir  liaritioiiy  <if  thiii|^, 
W'liiili  shii|H->  ill  «Mirth  the  darkling  s{Nir, 
And  «>rl)s  ill  heuvrn  the  morning  star. 


Of  all  I  see,  in  earth  and  sky,  — 
Star,  flower,  beast,bird,  —  nimt  part  hsw  II 
This  conscious  life,  —  b  it  the  saint 
Which  thrills  the  unifefaal  fnune. 
Whereby  the  cavemed  crystal  shoota. 
And  mounts  the  sap  froai  forest  roots, 
Whereby  the  exilea  wood-bird  Iclli 
When  Spring  makes  green  her  natifedcfli  ■ 
How  feels  the  stone  the  pang  of  hirtk. 
Which  hrings  its  sparkling  prisin  foitb? 
The  forest-tree  the  throb  which  gives 
The  life-blood  to  its  new-born  leavrt? 
Do  bird  and  blossom  feel,  like  me, 
Life*St  many-folded  m^-ster^-,  — 
The  wonder  which  it  is  to  w  ? 
Or  stand  I  severed  and  distinct. 
From  Nature's  chain  of  life  aalioked  ? 
Allied  to  all,  yet  not  the  less 
Prisoned  in  separate  conscioosness. 
Alone  oVrhuraened  with  a  sense 
Of  life,  and  cause,  and  coosequenee  ? 

In  vain  to  me  the  Sphinx  propoands 
The  riddle  of  her  sights  and  soand» ; 
Back  still  the  vault^  m\*sterT  give* 
The  echoed  question  it  receives. 
What  sings  the  brook  ?     What  oncle 
Is  in  the  pine-tree*s  organ  swell  ? 
What  may  the  i»-ind*s  low  harden  be? 
Tlie  meaning  of  the  moaning  sen  ? 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  stars  ? 
Or  cloude<l  sunset's  crimsoo  bars? 
I  vainlv  ask,  for  mocks  my  skill 
The  trick  of  Nature's  cipher  stilL 

I  turn  from  Nature  unto  men, 
I  ask  the  stylus  and  the  pen  ; 
What  sang  the  bards  of  old  ?    Whst  mmm 
The  prophets  of  the  ( >rient  ? 
The  rolls  of  buried  Egypt«  hid 
In  paintetl  tomb  and  pyramid  ? 
What  mean  Idiimea's  arrowy  linss» 
Or  dusk  Flora's  moustnHis  urns? 
How  s|M'aks  the  primal  tlMmi|fht  of  ass 
From  the  grim  carvings  of  C  opaii  ? 
When»  n»sts  the  s«H*n't  ?     Where  thf  k»." 
( )f  tlie  old  death-lM»lteil  mvsti*nr«  ? 
Alas  !  thf  «l«*ad  ri'tain  thnr  tni<^t  : 
Dust  hath  n(»  answ«T  fn»in  thr  liuU. 

TIk'  i^H'at  t'liignia  ?*till  nngiit>^M'«l, 

I'naiiiwertMl  the  f't**rnal  *nu"*\  ; 

1  ^atluT  up  tlir  M'atteri'd  nk\> 

Of  wi'uloni  in  the  «*arly  day% 

Faint  gle&nin  and  bmkon.  likf  thr  U^i^t 
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Of  metean  in  a  northern  night, 
Bdiftying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  niaeen  tun  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
I  liMmi  to  the  sibvl's  chant. 
The  Toicc  of  priest  and  hierophant ; 
I  knov  what  Indian  Kreeshna  iiaith, 
Aad  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  taii^t  to  Socrates  ; 
Aid  whftt,  beneath  hia  garden-trees 
!^  pMing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  nlemn-thoughted  Plato  said  ; 
Nor  Uek  I  tokens,  great  or  hiuhU, 
<^(iod*s  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
The  leroll  of  Hebrew  seer  and  bud, 
The  itsny  pages  promise-lit 
With  Christ's  Evangel  over-writ, 
Thv  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Holy  (hie  of  Xaxareth  1 

Oh  Altec  mins,  graj  and  lone, 
IV  circling  serpent  coils  in  stone,  — 
^P«  of  the  endless  and  unknown  ; 
Whereof  we  seek  the  due  to  fiufl, 
^ith  groping  fingers  of  the  blind  ! 
^°nver  nought,  and  never  found. 
We  tnce  that  serpent-iiymbol  round 
^  rnting-plaoe,  our  starting  bound  ! 
Jij^  tkriftlesaness  of  dream  and  guess  ! 
^  viidom  which  is  foolishness  ! 

r^'  ^^'  "^^^  from  outward  things 

^UMWfr  inward  silence  brings  ? 

Whr  itretch  beyond  our  proper  sphere 

^  «f{r,  for  that  which  lies  so  near  ? 

Whr  rlimb  the  far-off  hills  with  pain, 

A  aptrer  view  of  heaven  to  gain  ? 

ij^Iiest  depths  of  b<»skj  dells 

Tw  hemit  Contt^niplation  dwells. 

A  foiuitain*s  pine-hung  slope  his  seat, 

^*d  lutiu^twined  his  silent  feet, 

'*^Me,  piercing  heaven,   with  screenetl 

light, 
H«  «cs  at  noon  the  stars,  whose  light 
^^  K^onfy  the  coming  night. 

K«K  let  me  pause,  mv  quest  forego  ; 
^■o«f(ii  for  me  to  feel  and  know 
Thtt  He  in  whom  the  cause  and  end, 
TV  past  and  future,  meet  and  blend,  — 
Who,  girt  with  his  Immensities, 
'%r  vast  and  ttar-hung  system  mh^s, 
SnaJJ  as  the  clustered  Pleiades,  — 
Jforea  not  alone  the  heavenly  quires, 
Bat  waves  the  spring-time's  grassy  spires. 


Guanls  not  archangel  feet  alone. 

But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own  ; 

Speaks  not  alotif  the  words  of  fate 

u  hicli  worlds  destroy,  and  worlds  create, 

But  whis))erH  in  my  spirit's  ear. 

In  tones  of  love,  or  waming^ffar, 

A  Uiiiguage  none  beside  may  hear. 

To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild, 

I  come,  an  over-wt^ried  child, 

III  cool  and  nliade  His  peace  to  find. 

Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind. 

Assured  that  all  I  know  is  liest. 

And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest, 

I  turn  fnuu  Fancy's  cloud-built  scheme, 

Dark  creed,  and  nioiirnful  eastern  dream 

Of  power,  iniiMTsonal  and  cold. 

Controlling  all,  itsi*lf  i*ontroIled, 

Maker  and  slave  of  iron  laws. 

Alike  the  subject  and  the  cause  ; 

From  vain  philosophies,  tlmt  try 

The  sevenfold  gates  of  mystery. 

And,  Imflled  ever,  liabble  still, 

\Vord-pnidig:il  of  fate  and  will  ; 

From  5(uture,  and  her  mockery.  Art, 

.\iid  1»ook  and  s]M'ech  of  men  apart. 

To  the  still  witness  in  niv  heart  ; 

With  reverence  waiting  to  )N*hold 

His  Avatiir  «>f  lov«*  untohl. 

The  Eternal  lieautv  new  and  old  1 
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In  calm  and  c(n»1  and  sileiiiv,  once  ag:iin 
I  find  my  old  accust<uu(*<l  place  among 
My  brethn*n,  where,  iH'rt'lianee,  no  liu- 

mnn  tongue 
Sliall    utter  words  ;   where  never  hvniu 

is  sung. 
Nor  dcc]>-tontMl  organ  blown,  nor  it>nser 
swung. 
Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pictun*<l 

]Nini* ! 
There,  sylbibled  by  silencH*,  let  me  bear 
The  still   small    voice  which    n*ached    the 

pro]thet*s  ear  ; 
Kead  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 
Than  Isniel's  leader  «>n  his  tables  saw  ! 
There  let  me  strive  with  each  U'scltinij  sin. 
Recall    tny    wandering   fancies,  and    re- 
strain 
Tlie  sort*  dis<|niet  of  a  n'stless  brain  ; 
And,  as  the  imtli  of  duty  is  made  plain. 
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M»y  gnuse    be  given  that    I  nuij  walk 

therein, 

Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  aelfish  gain, 

With  backward  glanceB  and  reluctant  tread. 

Making  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread. 

But,  cheerffl,  in   the   light  around  me 

thrown. 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led  ; 
Doing  God  8  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 
Yet    trustiug    not    in   mine,  but    in    His 
strength  alone  ! 


TRUST 


ing  questions  !     O  mj) 
tn.     In  vain  I  send       \ 


Trk  same  old  baffling 

friend, 
I  cannot  answer  them 
My  soul  into  the  dark,  where  never  bum 
The  lamps  of  science,  nor  the  natural 
light 
Of  Keattoirs  sun  and  stars  !    I  cannot  learn 
Their  great  and  solemn  meanings,  nor  dis- 
cern 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  eyes  which  turn 
Evermore  on  us   through  the  day  and 

night 
With  silent  challenge  and  a  dumb  de- 
mand. 
Proffering  the   riddles  of  the  dread   un- 
known. 
Like  the  calm  Sphinxes,  with  their  eyes  of 
stone. 
Questioning  the  centuries  from  their  veils 
of  Hand  ! 
I  have  no  answer  for  mvself  or  thee, 
2»ave  that   I   leamtMl   bcHide  my  mothers 

kiM»e  ; 
**  All  is  of  (i<mI  that  is,  and  is  to  be  ; 

And  (f<Ml  is  g(KMl.**     I^t  this  suffice  us 

still, 
Resting  in  childlike  trust  upon  His  will 
Who  m«>veH  t<i  His  great  ends  unthwarted 
bv  the  ill. 


TRINITAS 


ill    . 


Ar  nmnj  I  pniyod,  *'  I  faiu  would  s«»e 
HoH  TlinM-  are  ( )iii'.  ami  One  i»  Three  ; 
Risul  the  (lark  riddle  iint4»  nie.** 

I  wandered  forth,  the  Hun  and  air 
I  >»aw  U-stowcd  with  e(|iml  rare 
On  g<HNi  anil  evil,  ftiul  and  fair. 


No  partial  favor  dropped  the  nia  ; 
Alike  the  righteous  and  profane 
Rejoiced  above  their  heading  grain. 


And  my  heart  murmured,  **  Is  it  meet 
That  blindfold  Nature  thus  should  tiest 
With  equal  hand  the  tares  and  wheat?" 

A  presence  melted  through  my  mood,— 
A  warmth,  a  light,  a  sense  of  good, 
Like  sunshine  through  a  winter  wood. 

I  saw  that  presence,  mailed  complete 
In  her  white  innocence,  pause  to  greet 
A  fallen  sister  of  the  street. 

Upon  her  bosom  snowy  pore 
The  lost  one  clung,  as  if  secure 
From  inward  guilt  or  outward  lure. 


"Beware  I "  I  said  ;** in  this  I 
No  gain  to  her,  but  loss  to  thee  : 
W^ho  touches  pitch  defiled  must  be.** 

I  passed  the  haunts  of  shame  and  sia. 

And  a  voice  whispered,  **  Who  tbereia 

Shall  these  lost  souls  to  HeaTeo*s 

win  ? 


<'Who   there   shall   hope  and   health  dit- 

peiise, 
.And  lift  the  ladder  up  from  thence 
Whose  rounds  are  prayers  of  penitencr?'* 

I  said,  **  No  higher  life  they  know  ; 
These  earth-worms  love  to  have  it  «o. 
Who  stoops  to  raise  them  sinks  as  low." 

That  nicht  with  nainful  care  I  read 
What  liippo*s  samt  and  Calvin  laid ; 
The  living  seeking  to  the  dead  ! 

In  vain  I  turned,  in  wpar%'  quest. 
Old  )>ages,  where  (God  give  them  irst'^ 
The    {Mior    cret*d  -  mongers   lUeamrd  sm 
guessed. 

And  still  I  prayed,  **  l»nl.  let  mr  >«* 
How  Thn-e  aiv  One,  an«l  One  ij»  Tlirrr ; 
Read  the  dark  riddle  unto  n>e  !  " 

Tlien    something   whis|)rre4l.    -  IKwkt    tk»* 

For  what  thou  hitst  ?     Tliiii  very  da> 
Tlie  Holy  Three  liave  crosse«l  thv  wsi. 
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"  Did  not  the  gifts  of  sun  and  air 

To  good  and  iu  alike  declare 

Tbe  iU-«ompaMionate  Father's  care  ? 

**  Is  Uw  white  soul  that  stooped  to  raise 

The  loit  one  from  her  evil  ways. 

Thou  asw'ftt  the  Christ,  whom  angola  praise  ! 

**  A  bodiless  Divinity, 

The  still  iiniall  Voice  that  spake  to  thee 

Wto  the  Holy  Spirit's  mystery  I 

"<>  bliDd  of  sight,  of  faith  how  small ! 
F»tber,  snd  Son,  and  Holv  Call ; 
'^  dsy  thou  hast  denied  them  all ! 

"  Retetled  in  love  and  sacrifice. 

The  Holiest  passed  before  thine  eyes, 

^  sad  the  same,  in  threefold  guise. 

'I  IV  ec^ual  Father  in  rain  and  sim, 
Hu  Chnst  in  the  good  to  evil  done, 
nil  Virice  in  thy  soul ;  —  and  the  Three  are 
One!" 

I^vt  n?  grave  Aquinas  fast ; 
]jhe  moDkish  gloss  of  ages  past, 
The  schoolman's  creed  aside  I  cast. 

^  njr  heart  answered,  "  L'onl,  I  set» 
•j^  Three  are  One,  and  One  is  Thn?«  ; 
IBT  riddle  hath  been  read  to  me  ! " 


THE   SISTERS 

A  MCTl'RE   BY   BARKY 

Trk  ihtde  for  me,  but  over  thee 
The  lingering  sunshine  still ; 

^*«miling«  to  the  silent  stream 
^<niies  down  the  singing  rill. 

**^^|*>e  to  me,  my  little  one,  — 
.jh  yesrg  with  thee  I  shan*, 
^•^  minute  with  a  sister's  love 
^  mother's  tender  care. 

^»tkefp the  smile  upon  thy  lip, 

*h«  Irurt  upon  thy  brow  ; 
^^^  'or  the  dear  <»ne  dmi  hath  calUul 

*  «  hsTf  an  angel  now. 

^rnMher  from  the  fields  of  heaven 
^^  itiU  her  ear  incline  ; 


Nor  need  we  fear  her  human  love 
Is  less  for  love  divine. 


The  songs  are  sweet  they  sing  beneath 

The  trees  of  life  so  fair, 
But  sweetest  of  the  songs  of  heaven 

Shall  l>e  her  children's  prayer. 

Then,  darling,  rest  upon  my  breast. 
And  teach  my  heart  to  lean 

With  thy  sweet  trust  u|H>n  tlie  arm 
Which  folds  us  lioth  unseen  ! 


-THE    ROCK"    IN    EL   (;H()R 

I)kai>  Petra  in  her  hill-tomb  sleeps, 
ller  Htoiies  of  euiptiiiess  reniuin  ; 

Around  her  siMiIptunMl  niysterv  swee{Mi 
The  lonely  waste  of  EdonrH  plain. 

Fn)ni  the  doomed  dwellers  in  the  cleft 
The  1m>w  of  vengtrance  turns  not  back  ; 

Of  all  her  nivriads  none  are  left 
Aloi)^  the  Wady  Mousa*s  track. 

Clear  in  the  hot  Arabian  day 

ller  arehes  spriu};,  her  statuen  climb  ; 
l^nchunged,  the  graven  wonders  pay 

No  tribute*  to  the  s|>inler.  Time  ! 

l'nehanj^*d  the  awful  lithograph 
Of  power  and  glory  undertnMl  ; 

Of  nations  s^'attered  like  the  ehaff 

Bl(»\vn  from  the  thnvthing-HiMir  of  (ic»d. 

Yet  shall  the  thoughtful  !tt Ringer  turn 

Kroiii  IVtni's  gateA  with  dee|KT  awe. 
To  mark  afar  the  burial  urn 
I        Of  .\aron  on  the  eliflfii  of  Ilor  ; 

.\nd  whert^  upon  its  ancient  guanl 
'lliy  U<H'k,  Kl  <ilior,  in  standing  yet,  - 

LiM>ks  fn>in  its  tiirri'ts  deM^rtwanl, 
.-Viid  keeps  th«'  watch  that  (mmI  luis  net 

The  same  as  when  in  thunders  bind 
It  heani  the  voice  of  iunl  to  man, 

As  when  it  h;(w^  in  tin*  and  eloud 
The  ang<>ls  walk  in  IsmeKs  van  I 

Or  when  frtnii  Kzii»n-(i«'lM»r*s  wav 
'        It  saw  the  loni;  |lnKM•H^ioll  tile. 
And  heard  the  lli^lirew  tinibreU  play 
The  music  of  the  lonllv  Nile  : 
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Or  saw  the  tabernacle  pauBe, 

Cloud-bound,  by  Kadesh  Bamea's  welU, 
MThile  Moees  graved  the  sacred  laws, 

And  Aaron  swung  his  gulden  bells. 

Rock  of  the  desert,  prophet-sung  f 

How  grew  its  shaaowiug  pile  at  length, 

A  symbol,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Of  God's  eternal  love  and  strength. 

On  lip  of  bard  and  scroll  of  seer, 

From  age  to  age  went  down  the  name. 

Until  the  Shiloh*s  promised  year, 

And  Christ,  the  Kock  of  Ages,  came  I 

The  path  of  life  we  walk  to-day 

Is  strange  as  that  the  Hebrews  trod  ; 

We  need  the  shadowing  rock,  as  they,  — 
We  need,  like  them,  the  guides  of  God. 

God  send  His  angels,  Cloud  and  Fire, 
To  lead  us  o'er  the  desert  sand  f 

God  give  our  hearts  their  lone  desire, 
His  shadow  in  a  weary  land  t 


THE   OVER-HEART 

For  of  Him,  and  through  Hioi,  and  to  Him  ara  all 
thfaiga :  to  whom  be  glory  forsTer !  —  JUmunu  zL  88. 

Above,  below,  in  sky  and  sod. 
In  leaf  and  spar,  in  star  and  man. 
Well  might  tiie  wise  Athenian  scan 

The  geometric  signs  of  God, 

The  measured  order  of  His  plan. 

And  India's  mystics  sang  aright. 
Of  tht»  One  Life  pervading  all,  — 
One  B<*ing's  tidal  rise  and  fall 

In  soul  and  form,  in  sound  and  sight,  — 
EtenuU  outHow  and  recall. 

God  is  :  and  man  in  guilt  and  fear 
The  central  fart  of  Nature  owns  ; 
Kneels  tn*nibling,  by  his  altar  stones. 

And  darklv  dreams  the  ghastly  smear 
Of  hliMMl  np)N*aA<*s  and  ntoiirs. 

Guilt  slirt|H'«<  tlu*  Tvrntr  :  de«*p  within 
TIh*  hiiiii.'iii  lu'urt  the  secn*t  Vwh 
Of  all  tin*  hidiMUts  dritifs  ; 

And,  paiiitf-d  on  a  ^nMiiid  of  sin, 
The  fabled  godb  of  torment  rise  ! 


And  what  is  He  ?    The  ripe  gnio  mmU 
Hie  sweet  dewa  fall,  toe  sweet  flovm 

blow  ; 
But  darker  signs  His  preeeaee  show  : 

The  earthquake  and  the  storm  are  God*i^ 
And  good  and  evil  interflow. 

O  hearts  of  love !    O  souls  that  torn 
Like  sunflowers  to  the  pure  and  best ! 
To  you  the  truth  is  manifest : 

For  they  the  mind  of  Christ  diseera 
Who  lean  like  John  upon  His  bieast  I 

In  him  of  whom  the  sibyl  told. 

For  whom  the  prophet's  harp  was  loaf4. 
Whose  need  the  sace  and  magiaB  wwd. 

The  loving  heart  of  God  behold. 
The  hope  for  which  the  ages  gFQaa«l ! 

Fade,  pomp  of  dreadful  imagery 
Wherewith  mankind  have  ^  '' 


Their  hate,  and  selfishness, and  pride! 
Let  the  scared  dreamer  wake  to  see 
The  Christ  of  Naxareth  at  his  side ! 

Wliat  doth  that  holy  Guide  reqoire  ? 
No  rite  of  pain,  nor  gift  of  Mood, 
But  man  a  kindly  brocherhood. 

Looking,  where  duty  is  desire. 
To  Him,  the  beautiful  and  good. 

Gone  be  the  faithlessness  of  fear. 

And  let  the  pitying  heaven's  sweet  nis 
Wash  out  the  altar's  bloody  staia ; 

The  law  of  Hatred  disappear. 
The  law  of  Love  alone  remain. 

How  fall  the  idols  false  and  grim  ! 
And  lo  f  their  hideous  wreck  above 
The  emblems  of  the  Lamb  and  Dow ! 

Man  turns  from  God,  not  God  from  hisi; 
And  guilt,  in  suffering,  whispers  Love ! 

The  worid  siU  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
Unknowing,  blind,  and  anronsolcd ; 
It  yet  shall  touch  His  nrroent's  fold. 

And  feel  the  heavenly  Aichrmtst 
TrauHfonn  it8  very  du.nt  to  gold. 

The  theme  )M*Ktting  angel  tongues 
Ri'Voiid  a  mortar^  Moti|H*  ha.«»  grtfwn 
()  heart  of  mine  !  with  re%'ereiicr  ofin 

The  fiiliieHH  which  to  it  lielongm 
And  trust  the  unknown  for  the  kno 
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THE  SHADOW  AND  THE  LIGHT 

••  And  I  Magbt,  whence  is  Erfl  :  I  Mt  before  the  eye 
kf  my  epirittiie  whole  creation;  whataoerer  we  tee 
jMTCin, — Ma,  earth,  air,  itarB,  treea,  moral  creatures, 

—  yoA,  whatsoever  there  is  we  do  not  see,  —  angels  and 
rpiritaal  powers.  Where  is  evil,  and  whence  comes  'it, 
&«9e  Oodthe  Good  hath  created  aU  things?  Why 
nade  He  anything  at  all  of  evil,  and  not  rather  by  His 
klmig^htineas  caose  it  not  to  be?  These  thoughts  I 
»riied  in  my  miserable  heart,  overcharged  with  most 
piawing  cares.**  **  And,  admonished  to  return  to  my- 
M»lf ,  I  entered  even  into  my  inmost  soul.  Thou  being 
ny  guide,  and  beheld  even  beyond  my  soul  and  mind 
;lie  Light  unchanaeable.  He  who  knows  the  Truth 
Knows  what  that  I^ht  is,  and  he  that  knows  it  knows 
Btemity  I  O  Truth,  who  art  Etemitv  I  Love,  who  art 
rruth !  Eternity,  who  art  Love !  And  I  beheld  that 
rhoa  madest  all  things  good,  and  to  Thee  is  nothing 
■rhataoever  eviL  From  the  angel  to  the  worm,  from 
the  first  motion  to  the  last.  Thou  settest  each  in  its 
plaoe,  and  everjrtUng  is  good  in  its  kind.    Woe  is  me  ! 

—  bow  high  art  Thou  in  the  highest,  how  deep  in  the 
I  and  Thou  never  departest  from  us,  and  we 

Biy  return  to  Thee.**  — AuausTUiB'i  SiHiioguieSt 

vn. 


Thx  fourteen  centuries  fall  away 
Between  us  and  the  Af ric  saint, 
And  at  his  side  we  urge,  to-day, 
The  immemorial  quest  and  old  complaint. 

No  outward  sign  to  us  is  given,  — 

From  sea  or  earth  comes  no  reply  ; 
Hushed  as  the  warm  Numidian  heaven 
He  vainly  questioned  bends  our  frozen  sky. 

No  victory  comes  of  all  our  strife,  — 

From  all  we  graso  the  meaning  slips  ; 
The  Sphinx  sits  at  the  gate  of  life, 
With  the  old  question  on  her  awful  lips. 

lojpaths  unknown  we  hear  the  feet 
Of  fear  before,  and  guilt  behind  ; 
We  pluck  the  wayside  fruit,  and  eat 
Ashes  and  dust  beneath  its  golden  rind. 

From  age  to  age  descends  unchecked 

The  sad  bequest  of  sire  to  son. 
The  body's  tamt,  the  mind's  defect ; 
Through  every  web  of  life  the  dark  threads 
run. 

Ohy  why  and  whither  ?     God  knows  all ; 

I  only  know  that  He  is  good. 
And  that  whatever  may  befall 
Or  here  or  there,  must  be  the  best    that 
could. 

Between  the  dreadful  cherubim 
A  Father's  face  I  still  discern, 


As  Moses  looked  of  old  on  Him, 
And  saw  His  glory  into  goodness  turn  f 

For  He  is  merciful  as  just ; 

And  so,  by  faith  correcting  sight, 
I  bow  before  His  will,  and  trust 
Howe'er  they  seem   He  doeth  all  things 
right  ; 

And  dare  to  hope  that  He  will  make 

The  rugged  smooth,  the  doubtful  plain  ; 
His  mercy  never  quite  forsake  ; 
His  healing  visit  every  realm  of  pain  ; 

That  suffering  is  not  His  revenue 

Upon  His  creatures  weak  and  frail. 
Sent  on  a  pathway  new  and  strange 
With  feet  that  wander  and  with  eyes  that 
fail; 

That,  o'er  the  crucible  of  pain, 

Watches  the  tender  eye  of  Love 
The  slow  transmuting  of  the  chain 
Whose  links  are  iron  below  to  gold  above  t 

Ah  me  !  we  doubt  the  shining  skies. 

Seen  through  our  shadows  of  offence, 
And  drown  with  our  poor  childish  cries 
The  cradle-hymn  of  kindly  Providence. 

And  still  we  love  the  evil  cause. 

And  of  the  just  effect  complain  : 
We  tread  upon  life's  broken  laws. 
And  murmur  at  our  self-inflicted  pain  ; 

We  turn  us  from  the  light,  and  find 

Our  spectral  shapes  before  us  thrown^ 
As  they  who  leave  the  sun  behind 
Walk  in  the  shadows  of  themselves  alone. 

And  scarce  by  will  or  strength  of  ours 

We  set  our  faces  to  the  day  ; 
Weak,    wavering,    blind,    the    Eternal 
Powers 
Alone  can  turn  us  from  ourselves  away. 

Our  weakness  is  the  strength  of  sin, 

But  love  must  needs  be  stronger  far, 
Outreachin^  all  and  gathering  in 
The  erring  spirit  and  the  wandering  star. 

A  Voice  grows  with  the  growing  years  ; 

Earth,  hushing  down  her  bitter  cry. 
Looks  upward  from  her  graves,  and  hear% 
*'  The  Resurrection  and  the  I^ife  am  I." 
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O  Love  Divine  1  —  whose  conntant  beam 

Shines  on  the  eyes  that  will  not  see, 
And  waits  to  bless  us,  while  we  dream 
Thou   leavest   us    because  we    turn  from 
thee! 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire, 

All  hearts  of  prayer  by  thee  are  lit ; 
And,  dim  or  clear,  thy  tongues  of  lire 
On  dusky  tribes  and  twilight  centuries  sit. 

Nor  bounds,  nor  clime,  nor  creed  thou 
know'st. 
Wide  as  our  need  thy  favors  fall ; 
The  white  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Stoop,  seen  or  unseen,  o*er  the  heads  of  all. 

O  Beauty,  old  yet  ever  new  f 

Eternal  Voice,  and  Inward  Word, 
The  Logos  of  the  (ireek  and  Jew, 
The   old   sphere-music  which   the   Samian 
heani  1 

Truth  which  the  sage  and  prophet  saw. 

Long  sought  without,  but  found  within, 
The  I^w  of  Love  beyond  all  law. 
The    Life   o'erflooding   mortal  death  and 
sin  f 

Shine  on  us  with  the  light  which  glowed 
ir|M>n  the  trance-bound  shepherd's  way. 
Who  saw  the  Darkness  overflowed 
And  drowned  by  tides  of  everlasting  Day. 

Shine,  light  of  God  I  —  make  broad  thy 
scoi>e 
To  all  who  sin  and  suffer  ;  more 
And  l)ctter  than  we  dare  to  hope 
With  Heaven's  compassion  make  our  long- 
ings poor  1 


THK  CRY  OF  A  LOST  SOUL 

Lientrnsnt  H«*mHon'ii  Uejtart  of  th^  KtvIo- 
rnti'tn  nf  the  Ammnn  haH  a  ntrikinf;  d<*Mmption 
of  th<*  p«'<'uliar  and  iii4*lant'hf»lT  not  cm  of  a  bird 
h»*Hr«!  \\\  niifht  ontli**  Hliiirt*Hof  thi- rivpr.  The 
Intliun  ^nidi's  rallt'd  it  "  TIm*  Cry  of  a  I^wt 
Sml  "  !  Anion);  the  nnni**nMi<i  trannlationt  of 
tliiH  |HH*ni  ii  un«'  !)>'  the  Kni|MTiir  of  Itrazil. 

In   that    l>lH<>k   fori'st^  when*.  wh«>ii  day  ih 

dt»nr. 
With  a  Hnak«>'s  stilliirMS  )i^lidt>s  tlir  Amazon 
Darkly  from  8uiiM>t  tu  tht>  rining  nun, 


A  crv,  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wind. 
The  long,  despairing  moan  of  •olitude 
And  danuess  and  the  abaenoe  of  all  good, 

Startles  the  traveller,  with  a  aound  so  drear. 
So.  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear, 
His  heart  stands  still  and  listens  like  kii 
ear. 

The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  a  dead-bell  toll. 
Starts,  drops  his  oar  against  the  gnnvBlr'i 

thole, 
Crosses  himself,  and  whispers,  "A  luii 

soul  I " 

*'  No,  Seilor,  not  a  bird.     I  know  it  well,- 
It  is  the  pained  soul  of  some  inlklel 
Or  cursed  heretic  that  cries  from  bell 

**  Poor  fool !  with   hope  still  mocking  kii 

despair. 
He  wanders,  shrieking  on    the    oudaigte 

air 
For  human  pity  and  for  Christian  ptarer. 

**  Saints  strike  him  dumb  I    Qor  HoIt  Mo- 
ther hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who,  sinning  onto  drstk 
Burns    always  in   the    furnace  of  God* 
wrath!" 

Thus  to  the  baptized  pagan**  cmel  lie. 
Lending  new  horror  to  Uiat  numniful  en. 
The  voyager  listens,  making  no  reply. 

Dim  bums  the  boat-lamp  ;  shadows  dcfpr* 

round. 
From  giant  trees  with  snake-like  creepci* 

wound. 
And  the  black  water  glides  without  a  i 


But  in  the  traveller's  heart  a  secret 

vOf  nature  plastic  to  benign  intents, 

And  an  et4*mal  good  in  I'rovidenre, 


Liftii   to  the   Starrs*    calm   of  heaves  b* 

«*yei»  ; 
And  lo  !  ndmking  all  earth*s  ominoii»<TKN 
Tli«*    C'ro'iM    of    |Ninlon    lights    llie  tn-j**^' 

^kie;*  ! 

**  Fatlu'f  of  all  !  **  he  urges  hi-*  !*tn»iip  pi**" 
**  Thou   K»vi»st   all  :   Thv  rrrinj:  chdd  mi« 

I»st  to  him.Mdf,  but  never  lost  to  Ther  * 
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ouIb  are  Thine  ;  the  wings  of  morn- 
ing bear 

from  that  Presence  which  is  every- 
where, 
3II  itself  can  hide,  for  Thou  art  there. 

ugh  sins  of  sense,  perversities  of  will, 
gh  doubt  and  pain,  through  g^ilt  and 
shame  and  ill, 
[tying  eye  is  on  Thy  creature  still. 

thou  not  make.  Eternal  Source  and 

Goall 

r  long  years,  life's  broken  circle  whole, 

lange  to  praise  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul?  " 


DREW  RYKMAN'S    PRAYER 

>REW  Rykman  's  dead  and  gone  ; 
ou  can  see  his  leaning  slate 
he  graveyard,  and  thereon 
ead  his  name  and  date. 

tut  is  truer  than  our  ftars^^ 
nns  the  legend  through  the  moss, 
\in  is  not  in  added  years, 
^or  in  death  is  loss. 

[  the  feet  that  thither  trod, 
11  the  friendly  eyes  are  dim  ; 
Y  Nature,  now,  and  God 
Are  a  care  for  him. 

re  the  dews  of  quiet  fall, 
inging  birds  and  soft  winds  stray 
11  the  tender  Heart  of  all 
e  less  kind  than  they  ? 

at  be  was  and  what  he  is 
hey  who  ask  may  haply  find, 
dey  read  this  prayer  of  his 
Thich  he  left  behind. 


Ion,  Lord,  the  lips  that  dare 
pe  in  words  a  mortal's  prayer  ! 
^er,  that,  when  my  day  is  done, 

I  see  its  setting  sun, 
m  and  beamless,  cold  and  dim, 
:  beneath  the  horizon's  rim,  — 
m  this  ball  of  rock  and  clay 
mbles  from  my  feet  away, 

the  solid  shores  of  sense 


Melt  into  the  vague  immense, 
Father  !  I  may  come  to  Thee 
Even  with  the  begrar's  plea. 
As  the  poorest  of  Thy  poor. 
With  my  needs,  and  nothing  more. 

Not  as  one  who  seeks  his  home 
With  a  step  assured  I  come  ; 
Still  behind  the  tread  I  hear 
Of  my  life-companion,  Fear  ; 
Still  a  shadow  deep  and  vast 
From  my  westering  feet  is  cast. 
Wavering,  doubtful,  undefined. 
Never  shapeu  nor  outlined  : 
From  myself  the  fear  has  grown. 
And  the  shadow  is  my  own. 
Yet,  O  Lord,  through  all  a  sense 
Of  Thy  tender  providence 
Stays  my  failing  heart  on  Thee, 
And  confirms  the  feeble  knee  ; 
And,  at  times,  my  worn  feet  press 
Spaces  of  cool  quietness, 
Lilied  whiteness  shone  upon 
,  Not  by  light  of  moon  or  sun. 
Hours  there  be  of  inmost  calm. 
Broken  but  by  grateful  psalm. 
When  I  *love  Thee  more  than  fear  Thee» 
And  Thy  blessed  Christ  seems  near  me. 
With  forcpving  look,  as  when 
He  behela  the  Magdalen. 
Well  I  know  that  all  things  move 
To  the  spheral  rhythm  of  love,  — 
That  to  Thee,  O  Lord  of  all ! 
Nothing  can  of  chance  befall  : 
Child  and  seraph,  mote  and  star. 
Well  Thou  knowest  what  we  are  ! 
Through  Thy  vast  creative  plan 
Looking,  from  the  worm  to  man. 
There  is  pity  in  Thine  eyes. 
But  no  hatred  nor  surprise. 
Not  in  blind  caprice  of  will. 
Not  in  cunning  sleight  of  skill. 
Not  for  show  of  power,  was  wrought 
Nature's  marvel  in  Thy  thought. 
Never  careless  hand  and  vain 
Smites  these  chords  of  joy  and  pain  ; 
No  immortal  selfishness 
Plays  the  game  of  curse  and  bless  : 
Heaven  and  earth  are  witnesses 
That  Thy  glory  goodness  is. 
Not  for  sport  of  mind  and  force 
Hast  Thou  made  Thy  universe. 
But  as  atmosphere  and  zone 
Of  Thy  lovine  heart  alone. 
Man,  who  waiketh  in  a  show, 
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«  before  him,  to  and  fro, 

ftdow  and  illiiBion  go  ; 

1  things  flow  and  flactuate, 
ow  contract  and  now  dilate. 
1  the  welter  of  this  sea, 
/othing  stable  is  but  Thee  ; 
n  this  whirl  of  swooning  trance, 
Thou  alone  art  permanence  ; 
Ail  without  Thee  only  seems. 
All  beside  is  choice  of  dreams. 
Never  yet  in  darkest  mood 
Doubted  I  that  Thou  wast  good. 
Nor  mistook  my  will  for  fate. 
Pain  of  sin  for  heavenly  hate,  — 
Never  dreamed  the  gates  of  pearl 
Rise  from  out  the  burning  marl. 
Or  that  good  can  only  live 
^)f  the  Iwd  conser^'ative. 
And  through  counterpoise  of  hell 
Heaven  alone  be  possible. 

For  myself  alone  I  doubt ; 
All  is  well,  I  know,  without ; 
I  alone  the  beauty  mar, 
I  alone  the  music  jar. 
Yet,  with  hands  by  evil  stained. 
And  an  ear  by  discord  pained, 
I  am  gaping  for  the  keys 
Of  the  heavenly  harmonies  ; 
Still  within  my  heart  I  bear 
Love  for  all  things  good  and  fair. 
Hands  of  want  or  souls  in  pain 
Have  not  sought  mv  door  m  vain  ; 
I  have  kept  my  fealty  good 
To  the  human  brotherhood ; 
Si*arcely  have  I  asked  in  prayer 
Tliat  which  others  might  not  share. 
I,  who  hear  with  secret  shame 
Praise  that  paineth  more  than  blame. 
Rich  alone  in  favors  lent. 
Virtuous  by  accident, 
Doubtful  where  I  fain  would  rest. 
Frailest  where  I  seem  the  best. 
Only  strong  fur  lack  of  test,  — 
What  am  1,  that  I  should  press 
Special  pleas  of  selfishness, 
r(M)lIy  mounting  into  heaven 
Oil  my  n«Mj|^hlH»r  unforgiven  ? 
N«*Vr  to  m«*,  lu»wrVrdi.Hj»'uis«»d, 
Coiiic.H  n  Haiiit  iiiin'<>o^)iz4*d  ; 
Xfv«»r  fuils  inv  li«*Rrt  to  gnn-t 
Xohlc  (ItM'd  with  wnniier  lieat  ; 
Halt  aii«i  inaiintsl,  1  own  not  loss 
All  tin*  gnuH*  <»f  holim'««  ; 
Nor,  through  fthami*  ur  st*lf-distnist, 


Less  I  lore  tlie  pore  sad  jaaL 
Lord,  forgire  taete  wotdt  of 
What  have  I  that  is  not  Thnw  ? 
Whatsoe'er  I  lain  would  boitft 


Needs  Thy  pitying  pardoa  im 
Thoa,  O  Elder  Brother  I  who 
In  Thy  flesh  our  trial  knew. 
Thou,  who  hast  been  tonefaed  by 
Our  most  sad  infirmitiea. 
Thou  alone  the  gnlf  canst 
In  the  dnal  heart  of  man. 
And  between  the  soul  and 
Reconcile  all  difference. 
Change  the  dream  of  me  and  nine 
For  tne  truth  of  Thee  and  Thine, 
And,  through  chaos,  doabt,  and  ttrile. 
Interfuse  Thy  calm  of  life. 
Haply,  thus  by  Thee  renewed. 
In  Thy  borrowed  goodness  gpod. 
Some  sweet  morning  yet  in  God*s 
Dim,  eonian  periods. 
Joyful  I  shall  wake  to  see 
Those  I  love  who  rest  in  Thee 
And  to  them  in  Thee  allied. 
Shall  my  soul  be  satisfied. 

Scarcely  Hope  hath  shaped  for  mt 
Wluit  the  future  life  may  bt. 
Other  lips  may  well  be  bold ; 
Like  the  publican  of  old, 
I  can  only  urge  the  plea, 
*'  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  I " 
Nothing  of  desert  I  claim, 
l^'nto  me  belongeth  shame. 
Not  for  me  the  crowns  of  goU, 
Palms,  and  harpings  manirold  ; 
Not  for  erring  eye  and  feci 
Jasper  wall  and  gulden  street 
What  thou  wilt,  O  Father,  give  I 
All  is  gain  that  I  receive. 
If  my  voice  I  may  not  raise 
In  the  elders*  song  of  praise. 
If  I  may  not,  sin-deftlra. 
Claim  my  birthright  as  a  child. 
Suffer  it  that  I  to  Thee 
As  an  hired  servant  be  ; 
Ijei  the  lowliest  task  be  mine, 
Grati>ful,  so  the  work  be  Thine ; 
I^t  me  find  the  humblest  place 
In  the  sliHdow  of  Thy  grace  ; 
Hlost  to  iiip  were  any  spot 
Wlirn'  tvinptatioii  whiKpors  nof 
If  tluT*'  U»  s<»mi'  weaker  one, 
(five  ine  .striMigth  to  help  him 
If  a  blinder  soul  there  be, 
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Let  me  guide  him  nearer  Thee. 
Make  mj  mortal  dreams  oome  troe 
With  the  work  I  fain  would  do  ; 
Clothe  with  life  the  weak  intent, 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant ; 
Let  me  find  in  Thy  employ 
Peace  that  dearer  is  than  joy  ; 
Out  of  self  to  loye  be  led 
And  to  heaTen  aeolimated, 
Until  all  things  sweet  and  good 
Seem  my  natural  habitude. 


So  we  read  the  prayer  of  him 
Who,  with  John  of  Labadie, 

Trod,  of  old,  the  oozy  rim 
Of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Thus  did  Andrew  Rykman  pray. 

Are  we  wiser,  better  grown. 
That  we  may  not,  in  our  day. 

Make  his  prayer  our  own  ? 


THE  ANSWER 

SfAMK  me,  dread  angel  of  reproof. 
And  let  the  sunshine  weave  to-day 

Its  gold-threads  in  the  warp  and  woof 
Of  life  so  poor  and  gray. 

Spai«  me  awhile  ;  the  flesh  is  weak. 

These  lingering  feet,  that  fain  would  stray 
Among  the  flowers,  shall  some  day  seek 

The  strait  and  narrow  way. 

Take  off  thy  eyer-watchful  eye, 
Tbip  awe  of  thy  rebuking  frown  ; 

Tbe  dullest  sUve  at  times  must  sigh 
To  tiing  his  burdens  down  ; 

To  drop  his  galley *s  straining  oar, 

Anfl  press,  in  summer  warmth  and  calm, 

rbr  imp  of  some  enchanted  shore 
i>f  blossom  and  of  balm. 

^risdipe  not  my  life  its  hour  of  bloora, 
M  J  beart  its  taste  of  long  desire  ; 

fhia  <iay  be  mine  :  be  those  to  come 
As  Hnty  shall  require. 

fbe  <i4*ep  Toiee  answered  to  my  own, 
SoiiUBg  my  selfish  prayers  away  ; 


**  To-morrow  is  with  (vod  alone, 
And  man  hath  but  to-dav. 

**  Say  not,  thy  fond,  vain  heart  within, 
The  Father's  arm  shall  still  be  wide, 

When  from  thcso  pleasant  ways  of  sin 
Thou  tum'st  at  eventide. 

**  *  Cast  thyself  down,'  the  tempter  saith, 
*  And  angels  shall  thy  feet  upbear.' 

He  bids  thee  make  a  lie  of  faith. 
And  blasphemy  of  prayer. 

"  Though  (lod  be  good  and  free  be  heaven. 

No  force  divine  can  love  compel  ; 
And,  though  the  song  of  sins  forgiven 

May  sound  through  lowest  hell, 

'*  The  sweet  persuasion  of  His  voice 

Re8|K>cts  thy  sanctity  of  will. 
He  giveth  day  :  thou  hast  thy  choice 

To  walk  in  darkness  still  ; 

**  As  one  who,  turning  from  the  light. 
Watches  his  own  gray  shadow  fall, 

Doubting,  upon  his  path  of  night. 
If  there  be  day  at  all  f 

**  No  word  of  doom  may  shut  thee  out. 
No  wind  of  wrath  niav  downward  whirl. 

No  swords  of  fire  keep  watch  about 
The  o|)eu  gates  of  pearl  ; 

**  A  temlerer  light  than  moon  or  Hun, 
Than  song  of  earth  a  sweeter  hynm, 

May  shine  and  sound  forever  on, 
And  thou  be  deaf  and  dnu. 

"  Forever  round  the  Mercy-seat 

The  guiding  lights  of  I^ve  shall  bum  ; 

But  whut  if,  hahit-l»ound,  thy  fi*et 
Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn  ? 

"  What  if  thine  oye  rcfuM*  to  see. 

Thine   ear   of    Heaven's    free   welcome 
fail. 

And  thou  a  willing  i*aptive  \h.\ 
Thyself  thy  own  dark  jail  ? 

"  Oh,  d(H>in  U'vond  the  saddestt  gucM, 
As  the  long  years  <>f  (uh\  unn>ll. 

To  make  thy  dreary  s«*lti>hness 
The  prison  uf  a  houI  ! 
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**  To  doubt  the  love  that  fain  would  break 
The  fetters  from  thy  self-bound  limb  ; 

And  dreaiu  that  God  can  thee  forsake 
As  thou  forsakest  Uim  1  " 


THE   ETERNAL  GOODNESS 

0  FRIEND6  !  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 

Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  loTe  of  man  I  bear. 

1  trace  your  lines  of  argument ; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weiffh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 
And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds  : 
Aninst  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  tlie  Eternal  Thought  ? 

Who  talks  of  Kc*heine  and  plan  ? 
The  Lord  is  (vod  !     He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 
Ye  tread  with  liolduess  shod  ; 

I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 
The  love  ami  power  of  God. 

Ye  praise  His  justice  ;  even  such 

HiH  pitying  love  I  deem  : 
Ye  !«eeK  a  king  ;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  rt>be  that  hath  no  seam. 

Ye  see  the  curse  which  overbroods 

A  world  of  |Niin  and  loss  ; 
I  hear  our  Lonrs  beatitudes 

And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 

More  than  your  s(*hoohiien  teach,  within 

Mvself,  alas  !  I  know  : 
Too  dark  ye  eaiiiiot  paint  the  sin, 

T(M>  sHiulI  the  merit  show. 

I  Im»w  my  fort'hrjul  to  the  <lust, 

I  \fil  mini*  r\i's  for  sliaiiu'. 
Aim!  iirj^r,  in  trrinhlin^  sclf-distniHt, 

A  pniMT  \»ithoiit  a  chiiiii. 

I  see  th«*  wroii«^  that  nniiul  nie  lies, 
1  feel  the  ^iiilt  \«ithui  ; 


I  hear,  with  groan  and  travail-crKi, 
The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  mase  of  tkim 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood,      ] 

To  one  fixed  trust  m}-  spirit  cling*  ;  / 
I  know  that  God  is  good  ! 


Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 
And  seraphs  may  not  see. 

But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 
Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above, 
I  know  not  of  His  hate,  —  I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  knows 

Of  greater  out  of  sight. 
And,  with  the  chastened  PudnuAt,  ows 

His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone. 
For  vanished  smiles  I  long. 

But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  niar\'el  or  surprise. 
Assured  alone  tlu&t  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  aie  weak 

To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
Tlie  bruis<m  reed  He  will  not  brrak. 

But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  offering  of  my  own  I  have, 
Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove  ; 

I  can  but  give  tne  gifts  He  gave. 
And  plead  His  love  for  love. 

And  so  Iwside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muflled  oar  ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  iK'ean  or  on  shtire. 

I  know  not  where  1 1  is  i>lanils  lift 
Th«*ir  troii<U'<l  |*:ilni>  in  air  ; 

1  only  know  I  eannot  ilnft 
lievond  Hin  luve  and  cart*. 

(>  hntthers  !  if  my  faith  is  vain, 
1  f  ho|>eh  liae  the»e  lietn&\ , 
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or  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 
sure  and  safer  way. 

liou,  O  Lord  !  by  whom  are  seen 
creatures  as  they  be, 
e  me  if  too  close  I  lean 
human  heart  ou  Thee  1 


E  COMMON  QUESTION 

us  at  our  evening  meal 
ray  bird  ate  his  fill, 
ownward  by  a  single  claw, 
iped  his  hooked  bill. 

c  his  wings  and  crimson  tail, 

it  his  head  aslant, 

lis  sharp,  impatient  way, 

,  "  What  does  Charlie  want  ?  " 

ly  bird  !  "  I  answered,  **  tuck 
lead  beneath  your  wing, 
»  sleep  ; "  —  but  o'er  and  o'er 
ced  the  self-same  thing. 

liling,  to  myself  I  said  : 
ike  are  men  and  birds  I 
re  saying  what  he  says, 
on  or  in  words. 

with  whip  and  top  and  drum, 
rl  with  hoop  and  doll, 
I  with  lands  and  houses,  ask 
lestion  of  Poor  Poll. 

'  full,  with  something  more 
in  the  bag  would  cram  ; 
above  our  crowded  nets 
h  that  never  swam. 

ty  of  indulgent  Heaven 
igue  desire  can  stay  ; 
is  still  a  Tartar  mill 
iuding  prayers  alway. 

'  God  hears  and  pities  all ; 
[>wetb  all  our  wants  ; 
t  we  blindly  ask  of  Him 
re  withholds  or  grants. 

sometimes  think  our  prayers 
well  be  merged  in  one  ; 
and  perch  and  hearth  and  church 
;,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


OUR  MASTER 

Immortal  Love,  forever  full. 

Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 

A  never-ebbing  sea  1 

Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  names  above  ; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came 

And  comprehendeth  love. 

Blow,  winds  of  God,  awake  and  blow 

The  mists  of  earth  away  1 
Shine  out,  O  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stray  ! 

Hush  every  lip,  close  every  book. 
The  strife  of  tongues  forbear  ; 

Why  forward  reach,  or  backward  look. 
For  love  that  clasps  like  air  ? 

We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 
To  bring  the  I^rd  Christ  down  : 

In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps. 
For  Him  no  depths  can  drown. 

Nor  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  grape, 

The  lineaments  restore 
Of  Him  we  know  in  outward  shape 

And  in  the  flesh  no  more. 

He  Cometh  not  a  king  to  reign  ; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim  ; 
The  weary  centuries  watch  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  for  Him. 

Death  comes,  life  g^s  ;  the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless  ; 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  sad  with  silentness. 

The  letter  fails,  and  systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes  ; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all 

Eternal  Love  remains. 

And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above 

Or  earth  below  they  look. 
Who  know  with  John  His  smile  of  love^ 

With  Peter  His  rebuke. 

In  ioy  of  inward  peace,  or  sense 
Of  sorrow  over  sin. 
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He  IB  His  own  best  evidence, 
HU  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mythic  lore, 
Nor  dream  of  baitls  and  seers, 

No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 
Of  the  oblivious  years  ;  — 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  He  ; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain  ; 
We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

Through  Him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Our  lips  of  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 

Are  burdened  with  His  name. 

Our  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all  I 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign. 
We  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Thy  call. 

We  test  our  lives  by  Thine. 

Thou  judgest  us  ;  Thy  purity 

Doth  all  our  lusts  condemn  ; 
The  love  that  draws  us  nearer  Thee 

Is  hot  with  wrath  to  them. 

Our  thoughts*  lie  open  to  Thy  sight ; 

And,  naked  to  Thy  glance. 
Our  secret  sins  are  in  the  light 

Of  Thy  pure  countenance. 

Thv  healing  pains,  a  keen  distress 

Thy  tender  light  shines  in  ; 
Tliy  sweetness  is  the  bitterness, 

Tliy  grace  the  pang  of  ttin. 

Yet.  weak  and  hlindtnl  though  we  be. 

Thou  <l<wit  our  }»orvic<»  <>wn  ; 
We  bring  our  varying  gifts  to  Thee, 

Ami  Thou  n*j<*cte»t  none. 

T(»  'Dwv  our  full  htiiiianitv, 

» 

Its  jovH  anil  pains,  In'Iod};  ; 
Th«*  Hrong  of  man  to  man  on  Thco 
Intiii'ts  a  (l('<'|M*r  wrong. 

VVlio  hat<*K,  hat«'K  Th<*(\  who  loves  becomes 
Then' in  to  'niei*  allicil  ; 


All  sweet  accords  of  hearts  and  hooiei 
In  Thee  are  multiplied. 

Deep  strike  Thy  roots,  O  heavenly  Viae, 

Within  our  earthly  sod. 
Most  human  and  yet  moat  divine. 

The  flower  of  man  and  God  ! 

O  Love !  O  Life  f     Oor  faith  and  stglit 

Thy  presence  maketh  one. 
As  through  transfigured  cloods  of  wlute 

We  trace  the  noon-day  sun. 

So,  to  our  mortal  eyes  subdued. 
Flesh-veiled,  but  not  concealed. 

We  know  in  Thee  the  fatherhood 
And  heart  of  God  revealed. 


We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly 
In  differing  phrase  we  pray ; 

But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  Thee 
The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way  I 

The  homage  that  we  render  Thee 

Is  still  our  Father^s  own  ; 
No  jealous  claim  or  rivalry 

EHvides  the  Cross  and  Throne. 

To  do  Thy  will  is  more  than  praise. 
As  words  are  less  than  deeds, 

And  simple  trust  can  find  Thy  ways 
We  miss  with  chart  of  crec^ 

No  pride  of  self  Thy  service  hath. 
No  place  for  me  and  mine  ; 

Our  human  strength  is  weakneM,  death 
Our  life,  apart  from  Thine. 

Apart  from  Thee  all  gain  » lo«, 

All  labor  vainly  done  ; 
The  solemn  sliadow  of  Thy  Cross 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 

Alone,  O  Love  ineifable  ! 

Thy  saving  name  is  giv^  ; 
To  turn  aside  from  Thee  is  bell. 

To  walk  with  Thee  is  heaven ! 

How  vain,  <t'(Min*  in  all  TImiu  art. 

Our  nt»i<iy  rliampiou!«hip  ! 
Thr  sighing  «»f  the  contrite  heart 

Is  mon*  than  flattering  lip. 

Ni»t  Thine  tho  bigtit**  iMirtial  pl«*a. 
Nor  Thine  the  zealot *.h  lian  ; 
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it  •pare  a  loi 
in  hate  of  ii 


end,  oar  Brother,  and  our  Lonl, 
may  Tby  service  be  ?  — 
ae,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 
imply  following  Thee. 

If  no  ghastly  holocaust, 
lie  DO  graven  stone  : 
ee  tbee  best  who  loveth  most 
rothers  and  Thy  owu. 

Jiies,  sweet  offices 
re  and  gratitude  ; 
rnmeutal  liturgies 
oy  o(  doing  good, 

shall  waves  oF  incense  drift 
aulted  nave  aruiuid, 
the  minster  turret  lift 
azen  weights  of  sound, 

rt  must  ring  Thy  Christmas  bells, 

oward  altars  raise  ; 

I  and  hope  Thy  canticles, 

ts  obedience  pr»ise  I 


THE   MEETING 

iro  ipeaken  in  the  meeting  referred 
s  poem  were  Avis  Eeene,  whove  very 
vaa  a  benediction,  a  u-uiiiau  lovely  in 
d  penon,  nhosi?  words  scnnied  a  mes- 
ire  Mid  tender  coaeern  tn  her  hearers ; 
1  Jones,  «haae  iosplred  eloquence  and 
itoality  impreaaed  nil  wlio  knew  hfr. 
ienca  to  her  appn-heuded  duty  she 
uts  of  Chrinian  love  to  varioiifl  parui 
«,  and  to  the  West  Count  of  Africa  nud 


er  folks  shook  hands  at  last, 
•M  by  seat  the  signal  passed. 
■le  ways  like  oiire  iiniised. 
emnized  and  hulf  amused, 
ing-drawn   breath   and   shrug,  c 

le  of  glad  relief  eTpreaacd. 
,  the  hills  lay  wnnn  in  sun  ; 
^le  in  the  meadow-Pun 
ilf-leg  deep  ;  a  single  binl 
en  repose  above  ns  stirreil, 
part  or  lot  have  you,"  he  said, 
le  dull  rites  of  druwsy-hcad  ? 


Is  silence  worship  ?     Seek  it  where 

It  soothes  with  dreams  the  simuner  air, 

Not  in  this  close  and  rude-benched  hall. 

But  where  soft  lights  atid  shadows  fall. 

And  all  the  slow,  sleep-walking  hours 

Glide  soundless  over  grass  nod  tlowers  I 

From  time  and  place  ajid  form  apart. 

Its  holy  ground  the  human  heart, 

Nor  ritual-bound  not  temple  ward 

Walks  the  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  I 

Our  common  Master  diil  not  pen 

His  followers  up  from  other  men  ; 

His  service  liberty  indeed. 

He  built  no  chunji.  He  framed  no  creed  ; 

But  while  the  saintly  Pharisee 

Made  broader  his  phylactery, 

As  from  the  synagogue  was  seen 

The  dusty-sandalled  Naiarene 

Through  ripening  cornfields  lead  the  way 

Upon  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 

His  sermons  were  the  healthful  talk 

Tliat  shorter  made  the  mountain' walk. 

His  wayside  teiLt  were  tiowers  and  birds. 

Where  mingled  with  His  gracious  words 

The  rustle  of  the  tamarisk-tree 

And  ripple-wBsb  of  Galilee," 

"  Thy  words  are  well,  O  friend,"  I  said  ; 

"  Unmeasured  aud  unlimited. 

With  noiseless  slide  of  stone  to  stone. 

The  mystic  Church  of  Sod  has  grown. 

Invisible  and  silcut  stands 

The  temple  never  made  witli  hands. 

Unheard  the  voices  still  and  smaQ 

Of  its  unseen  c.«nfesslatial. 

He  needs  no  special  place  of  prayer 

Whose  hearing  ear  is  everywhere  ; 

He  brings  not  back  the  childish  days 

That  ringed  the  earth  with  stones  of  praise^ 


Still  less  He  owus  the  selHsh  good 
And  sickly  growth  of  solitude, — 
The  worthless  grace  that,  ont  of  sight. 
Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite  ; 
Dissevered  from  the  sutTeriug  whole. 
Love  hath  no  power  to  save  a  soul. 
Not  out  of  Self,  the  oripn 
And  native  air  and  soil  of  sin. 
The  living  waters  spring  and  Sow, 
The  trees  with  leaves  of  healing  grow, 

"  Dream  not,  O  friend,  hecaose  I  seek 
This  (juiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 
I  better  deem  its  pine-laid  floor 
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Thao  breezy  hill  or  sea-sung  shore  ; 
But  nature  is  not  solitude  : 
She  crowds  us  with  her  throngfing  wood  ; 
Her  many  hands  reach  out  to  us, 
Her  many  tongues  are  garrulous  ; 
Perpetual  riddles  of  surprise 
8he  offers  to  our  ears  and  eves  ; 
8he  will  not  leaTe  our  senses  still, 
But  drags  them  captive  at  her  will : 
And,  making  earth  too  great  for  heaven, 
She  hides  the  Giver  in  the  given. 

'<  And  so  I  find  it  well  to  come 

For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room, 

For  here  the  habit  of  the  soul 

Feels  less  the  outer  world's  control  ; 

The  strength  of  mutual  purpose  pleads 

More  earnestly  our  common  needs  ; 

And  from  the  silence  multiplied 

By  these  still  forms  on  either  side. 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 

Falls  oif  and  leaves  us  God  alone. 

**  Yet  rarelv  through  the  charmed  repose 
Unmixed  the  stream  of  motive  flows, 
A  flavoi;  of  its  many  springs, 
Tlie  tints  of  earth  and  sky  it  brings  ; 
In  the  still  waters  needs  must  be 
Some  shade  of  human  sympathy  ; 
And  here,  in  its  accustomed  i>hice, 
I  look  on  memory's  dearcftt  face  ; 
The  blind  by-sitter  guesseth  not 
What  shadow  haunts  that  vacant  spot ; 
No  eyc's  save  mine  alone  can  see 
Tlie  love  wherewith  it  welcomes  me  I 
Ami  Httll,  with  tlxMM*  alone  my  kin. 
In  doubt  and  w«*nkneHS,  want  and  sin, 
I  bow  my  bend,  my  hf*art  I  Itare, 
As  when  that  face  was  living  there, 
And  strive  (t«M)  oft,  alas  !  in  vain) 
Tlie  |M*ai*e  <if  simph*  trust  to  gain* 
Fold  fancy's  restless  wings,  and  lay 
Tlie  idols  of  mv  heart  awav. 

"  Welcome  tin*  silciic<'  ull  tinbn>kcn, 
N«)r  b»f»H  tlie  wonis  of  titiiesH  s]H>k(*n,  — 
Such  goldrn  wonls  as  bfrs  for  wlioin 
(hir  uiituinii  H«i\v»'p>  linvc  just  mad*'  nH>m  ; 
WhoM>     liu|M-fiil     iitt<*raii<'<>     tlir(Mi(;li    and 

throiii^li 
Tin*  fr«"»liin'ss  of  till*  iiiorniii);  birw  ; 
Who  Idvctl  not  l«'s^  the  t'.'irth  that  li^ht 
Ki'll  ini  it  from  thi*  heaven-  in  slight. 
Hut  saw  in  all  fair  forms  iiiore  fair 
The  Ktcrnal  InMutv  niirronMl  there. 


Whose  eighty  years  but  added  graee 
And  sainuier  meaning  to  her  face,  — 
The  look  of  one  who  bore  away 
Glad  tidings  from  the  hiUs  of  day. 
While  all  our  hearts  went  forth  to  meet 
The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet ! 
Or  haply  liers,  whose  pilgrim  tread 
Is  in  the  paths  where  Jesus  led  ; 
W^'ho    dreams     her    childhood's    tabbatfc 

dream 
By  Jonlan's  willow-shaded  stream. 
And,  of  the  hymns  of  hope  and  faith, 
Sung  by  the  monks  of  Nazareth, 
Hears  pious  echoes,  in  the  call 
To  prayer,  from  Moslem  minarets  fall. 
Repeating  where  His  works  were  wroagk 
The  lesson  that  her  Master  taught. 
Of  whom  an  elder  Sibyl  gave, 
The  prophecies  of  Cumfe^l  cave  ! 

**  I  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breath 

To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 

No  altar  candle-lit  by  day. 

No  ornate  wordsman's  rhetorie-play, 

No  cool  philosoidiy  to  teach 

Its  bland  audacities  of  speech 

To  double-tasked  idolaters 

Themselves  their  gods  and  worshippert. 

No  pulpit  hammered  by  the  fist 

Of  loud-asserting  dogmatist, 

W^ho  borrows  for  tlie  Hand  of  love 

The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught. 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  witioght ; 

I  reverence  old-time  faitli  and  men. 

But  (lod  is  near  us  now  as  then  ; 

His  fort^e  of  love  is  still  unspent. 

His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent  ; 

And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  liounds  of  crrcdi ; 

The  manna  gatliert>d  yesterday 

Already  savors  of  decay  ; 

Doubts  to  the  world's  child-heart  nak 

Question  us  now  fnmi  star  and  stone ; 

Too  little  or  too  much  we  know. 

And  sight  is  swift  and  faith  in  slow ; 

The  |H»wtT  is  hist  to  selfnlitreive 

With  sha)h»w  forms  of  mak«*-lii'lieve. 

W<>  walk  at  hi^^h  utNui,  and  the  lirlU 

Call  to  a  thousand  omrles. 

Hut  the  sound  doiif«Mis.  and  tho  Ii);ht 

Is  stronger  than  our  «liizzlffl  night  ; 

The  letter?*  of  the  sarri'd  li<Mik 

(ilimmer  un*l  !*wini  beneath  our  I«H>k  ; 

Still  struggles  in  the  Age's  brt'a.s4 
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1  deepening  agony  of  quest 
old  entreaty  :  '  Art  thon  He, 
»k  we  f or  the  C  hriit  to  be  ? ' 

d  should  be  most  where  man  is  least : 
rhere  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 

neTer  rag  of  form  or  creed 

lotbe  the  nakedness  of  need,  — 

(re  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet,  — 

m  mj  bell-unsuramoned  feet ; 

r  the  critic's  elass  aside, 

iad  upon  my  lettered  pride, 

,  lowest-seated,  testify 

.be  oneness  of  humanity  ; 

fess  the  universal  want, 

i  ibare  whatever  Heaven  may  grant. 

ftndeth  not  who  seeks  his  o)|rn, 

•oal  is  lost  that 's  saved  alone. 
;  oo  one  favored  forehead  fell 
old  the  flre-tongued  miracle, 
t  filmed  o*er  all  the  thronging  host 
e  bsptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
trt  sQfwers  heart  :  in  one  desire 
t  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire  ; 
Hieie,  in  my  name,  meet  twu  or  three,' 
tf  Ud  hath  said,  •  I  there  wUl  be  I ' 

io  umietimes  comes  to  soul  and  sense 

e  feeling  which  is  evidence 

*t  tery  near  about  us  lies 

e  retlm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 

*  >phere  of  the  supernal  powers 
pi&gei  on  this  wond  of  ours. 

«  km  md  dark  horizon  lifts, 
liffkt  the  scenic  terror  shifts  ; 
^  Dfesth  of  a  diviner  air 
^^  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer  : 
^  til  our  sorrow,  pain,  and  doubt 
('vat  eom  passion  clasps  about, 
^  Uw  snd  goodness,  love  and  force, 
^  Wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 
^  doty  leaves  to  love  its  task, 

*  ^^^g^r  Self  forgets  to  ask  ; 

'^  nnile  of  trust  and  folded  hands, 

*  piative  soul  in  waiting  stands 

^  '<«!,  M  flowera  the  sun  and  dew. 
^  One  tme  Life  its  own  renew. 

^  to  the  calmly  gathered  thought 
I*  itttnnost  of  truth  is  taught, 

*  fcyilery  dimlr  understood, 
•*  We  of  Crod  IS  love  of  good, 
'^t  Hiiefly,  its  divinest  trace 

I  Hia  of  Naiareth's  holy  face  ; 


That  to  be  saved  is  only  this,  — 

Salvation  from  our  selfishness. 

From  more  than  elemental  fire,  , 

The  soul's  unsanctified  desire, 

From  sin  itself,  and  not  the  pain 

That  warns  us  of  its  chafing  chain  ; 

That  worship's  deeper  meaning  lies 

In  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice, 

Not  proud  humilities  of  sense 

And  posturing  of  penitence. 

But  love's  untorced  obedience  ; 

That  Book  and  Churcrh  and  Day  are  given 

For    man,    not    God,  —  for    earth,     not 

heaven, — 
The  blessed  means  to  holiest  ends. 
Not  masters,  but  benignant  friends ; 
That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar. 
The  king  of  some  remoter  star. 
Listening,  at  times,  with  tiattered  ear 
To  homage  wrung  from  S4*lft2»h  fear. 
But  here,  amidst  the  poor  and  blind. 
The  bound  and  suffering  of  our  kind. 
In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  ^i*  P>^yt 
Life  of  our  life,  He  lives  to-dav/ 


ft 


THE    CLEAR    VISION 

• 

I  DID  but  dream.     I  never  knew 

What  charms  our  sternest  season  wore. 

Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue. 
Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 

Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 

Of  sunset  on  von  hilU  of  snow. 

And  never  learned  the  bough's  designs 

Of  beauty  in  its  leaHess  lines. 

Did  ever  such  a  morning  break 

As  that  my  eastern  windows  see  ? 
Did  ever  such  a  moonlight  take 

Weinl  photographs  of  shrub  and  tree  ? 
Rang  ever  Wlls  so  wild  and  Heet 
The  music  of  the  winter  street  ? 
Was  ever  vet  a  sound  bv  half 
So  mem'  as  von  si*hool-bov*s  laiiirh  ? 

O  Earth  !  with  gladness  overfraught. 

No  addeil  charm  thy  face  h.ith  found  ; 
Within  luy  heart  the  change  i^  wrought. 
My  footsteps  make  enchanted  ground. 
From  couch  of  fuiiu  and  curtaine<l  room 
Forth  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come. 
To  find  in  all  that  meets  my  eyes 
The  freshness  of  a  glad  surprise. 
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Fair  seem  these  winter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  warm  west-winds  of  spring. 
To  set  the  unbound  nils  in  tune 

And  hither  urge  the  bluebird's  wing. 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leaftug  buds. 
And  violets  and  wiud-llowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. 

Break  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and  own 

The  ¥riser  love  severely  kind  ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  chastening  grown, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  olind. 
The  world,  O  Father  1  hath  not  wronged 
With  loss  the  life  by  Thee  prolonged  ; 
But  still,  with  every  added  year, 
More  beautiful  Thy  works  appear  I 

As  Thou  hast  made  thy  world  without. 

Make  Thou  more  fair  my  world  within  ; 
Shine  through  its  lingering  clouds  of  doubt ; 

Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin ; 
Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  span 
Of  life  with  love  to  thee  and  man  ; 
Strike  when  thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest, 
But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best  ! 


DIVINE  COMPASSION 

Long  since,  a  dream  of  heaven  I  had, 
And  still  the  vision  haunts  me  oft ; 

I  see  the  saints  iu  white  robes  clad. 
The  martyrs  with  their  palms  aloft ; 

But  hearing  still,  in  middle  song. 
The  ceaseless  dissonance  of  wrong  ; 

And  shrinking,  with  hid  faces,  from  the 
strain 

Of  sail,  beseeching  eyes,  full  of  remorse 
and  pain. 

The  glad  song  falters  to  a  wail, 
The  har|>ing  sinks  to  low  lament ; 

Before  the  still  unlifted  veil 

I  see  the  crowninl  foreheads  bent, 

Making  more  sweet  the  heavenly  air 
With  br«»athingH  <»f  unM'lfiHh  prayer  ; 

And  .'i  Viiicf  saith  :  "  ()  Pity  which  is  |>ain, 

U   I^>vf   thnt    weeps,  fill   up   my  suflferiugs 
which  n>iii:iin  ! 

•*  .*^hall  •*ouN  riMleeiiuMl  by  mo  rrfufM* 
To  -liari"  my  sorrow  in  their  turn  ? 

Or,  siu-for;^i\en,  m\  j;ift  abuse 
Of  ]H>ace  with  .selfish  unconcern  ? 


Has  saintly  ease  no  pitying  eare  ? 

Has  faith  no  work,  and  love  no  pnjcrt 
While  sin  remains,  and  loob  b  daikms 

dwell. 
Can  heaven  itself  be  heaven,  and  look  n- 

moved  on  hell  ?  " 

Then  through  the  Gates  of  Pkin,  I  dran, 
A  wind  of  heaven  blows  cooUy  in  ; 

Fainter  the  awful  discords  seem. 
The  smoke  of  torment  grows  moft  tUi, 

Tears  quench  the  burning  soil,  and  thncf 
Spring  sweet,  pale  flowers  ci  penitflMt : 

Anrf  throngh  the  dr««ry  realm  of  mM'fde 
spair. 

Star-crowned  an  angel  walks,  and  lo  I  God*i 
hope  is  there  I 

Is  it  a  dream  ?     Is  heaven  so  kick 
That  pity  cannot  breathe  its  air  ? 

Its  happy  eyes  forever  dry. 
Its  holv  lips  without  a  prayer ! 

My  God  1  my  God  I  if  thither  led 
By  Thy  free  grace  unmerited. 

No  crown  nor  palm  be  mine,  bat  let  m 
keep 

A  heart  that  stUl  can  feel,  and  eyestkUibll 
can  weep. 


THE  PRAYER-SEEKER 

Along  the  aisle  where  prayer  was  nuMk, 
A  woman,  all  in  black  arrayed, 
Closi'-veilcd,  between  the  kneeling  host. 
With  gliding  motion  of  a  ghoat. 
Passed  to  the  desk,  and  laid  Ibercon 
A  scroll  which  bore  these  words  alone, 

Prajf/or 


Back  from  the  place  of  worshipping 
She  glided  like  a  guilty  thing  : 
The  rustle  of  her  draperies,  stinvd 
Bv  hurrying  feet,  alone  was  beard  ; 
\Vliile,  full  of  awe,  the  preacher  rend. 
As  out  into  the  dark  she  sped  : 

Pray  fiPT  fPK  / 

Haek  to  the  night  from  whence  shr  canir 
To  unima^inod  grief  «>r  shame  ! 
Acn»ss  the  thn'shold  of  that  d«»i^r 
None  knew  the  burden  that  she  Utrr  ; 
Alone  she  left  the  written  mtoII, 
The  legvnd  of  a  troublr<l  soul, — 
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Glide  on,  poor  ghost  of  woe  or  sin  1 
Tbuu  leAV  «t  a  common  need  within  ; 
Each  heans  like  thee,some  nameless  weight, 
Some  misery  inarticulate, 
Some  secret  sin,  some  shrouded  dread. 
Some  household  sorrow  all  unsaid. 

Pray  for  us  ! 


OQ  I    The  type  of  all  thou  art, 
witness  to  the  common  heart ! 
With  face  in  veil  and  seal  on  lip. 
In  mate  and  strange  companionship, 
Like  thee  we  wander  to  and  fro, 
Dumbly  imploring  as  we  go  : 

Pray  for  UB  ! 

Ah,  who  shall  pray,  since  he  who  pleads 
^htf  want  perchance  hath  greater  needs  ? 
Tet  tliey  who  make  their  loss  the  gain 
Of  Qthers  idiall  not  ask  in  vain, 
Aid  Heaven  l>ends  low  to  hear  the  prayer 
Of  love  from  lips  of  self-despair  : 
Pray  for  u»  ! 

Is  Tiin  remorse  and  fear  and  hate 
^^  with  bruised  hands  against  a  fate 
^^^^fm  walls  of  iron  only  move 
Aad  upen  to  the  touch  of  love. 
^OBiT  feels  his  burdens  fall 
^^^  taoght  by  suffering,  pities  all. 
Pray  for  us! 

''^pniTeth  best  who  leaves  unguessed 
^  nyrtery  of  another's  breast. 
J*"y  cheeks  grow  pale,  why  eyes  o'erflow, 
y^  vsds  are  white,  thou  need'st  not  know. 
ij^Sli  to  note  by  many  a  sign 
^^  «vcry  heart  hath  ucedH  Tike  thine. 
Pray  for  us! 

THE  BREWING   OF   SOM.A 

WuHoM  udMtd  with  milk  baTp  bera  prcpanHl 
ofn- 8(MM  to  the  drinker  of  Booul"  —  la- 
ulitod  by  Max  M«ixu. 

^^  ^goU  Uaied,  the  caldron's  smoke 
«  if  '^"wigh  the  green  woo<l  curled  ; 
Jr^^  hooey  from  the  hollow  oak, 
^K  milky  sap,"  the  brewers  spoke, 
^  ^  childhood  of  the  world. 

^■jWwfd  they  well  or  lirewwl  they  ill, 

*■*  priests  tlirust  in  their  nuls 
^^  Urted,  and  then  drank  their  HII, 


And  shouted,  with  one  voice  and  will, 
•«  Behold  the  drink  of  gods  !  *' 

They  drank,  and  lo  I  in  heart  and  brain 

A  new,  glad  life  began  ; 
The  gray  of  hair  grew  young  again, 
The  sick  man  laughed  away  his  pain, 

The  cripple  leaped  and  ran. 

"  Drink,  mortals,  what  the  gods  have  sent. 

Forget  your  lung  annoy.' 
So  sang  the  priests.     From  tent  to  tent 
The  Soma's  sacred  madness  went, 

A  storm  of  drunken  joy. 

Then  knew  each  rapt  inebriate 

A  winged  and  glorious  birth, 
Soared  upward,  with  strange  joy  elate. 
Beat,  with  daze<l  heail,  Varuna's  gate. 

And,  »ol>ere<l,  sank  to  earth. 

The  land  with  Soma's  praises  rang  ; 

On  Ciihon's  lianks  of  sluule 
Its  hymns  the  dusky  maidens  sang  ; 
In  iov  of  life  or  mortal  |Muig 

All  men  to  Soma  prayeil. 


The  morning  twilight  of  the 

S<»nds  down  xYh^m"  matin  {Malms  ; 
And  still  with  wondering  eyes  we  trat^e 
The  simitle  prayers  to  Soma's  grace, 
Tliat  Vt^ie  verse  embalms. 

As  in  that  child-worltl's  early  year, 

Kaeh  after  age  has  striven 
By  music,  incense,  vigils  drt*ar. 
And  trancts  to  bring  the  skies  more  near, 

Or  lift  men  up  to  heaven  1 

Scmie  fever  of  the  bI«MMl  and  brain. 

Some  self-eznhing  s]m>11. 
Tlje  HtMMirjjer's  keen  delight  of  pain. 
The   iVrvish  danee,  the  Orphic*  strain. 

The  wild-haireil  liaochant's  veil, — 

m 

Tlie  (les(*rt's  hair-grown  hermit  sunk 

The  saner  brute  lielow  ; 
Tlie  naked  Santon,  h»]«hi'»h-dnink. 
The  eloister  niadiH'As  of  the  monk, 

'llie  fakirV  ti»rtun^Hb«tw  ! 

Anil  yet  the  pa^t  eonie^  nmml  again. 

And  new  doth  old  fulfil  ; 
In  MMisual  tn&n.H|M»rts  wild  ar  vain 
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We  brew  io  many  a  Christian  fane 
The  heathen  Soma  still  I 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 

Forgive  our  foolish  ways  ! 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind, 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find, 

in  deeper  reverence,  praise. 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heaid 

Beside  the  Syrian  sea 
The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord, 
Let  us,  like  them,  without  a  word. 

Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 

O  Sabbath  rest  by  Galilee  I 

O  calm  of  hilLs  abovi*, 
Where  Jesus  knelt  to  share  wi^  Thee 
The  silence  of  eternity 

Interpreted  by  love  ! 

With  that  deep  hush  subduing  all 

Our  words  and  works  that  drown 
The  tender  whisper  of  Thy  call, 
As  noiseless  li*t  Thy  blessing  fall 
As  fell  Thy  manna  down. 

Dn>n  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease  ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stress. 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  l>eauty  of  Tliy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire 

Thv  coolness  and  Tbv  Imlm  ; 
I^t  sense  In>  dumb,  let  tlesh  retire  ; 
Speak  through  the  earthqiuike,   wind,  and 
ftre, 

O  still,  small  wice  of  c*alm  I 


A    WOMAN 

Oil,  dwarfed  and  wronged,  and  stained  with 

ill. 
Behold  !  thou  art  a  woman  still  f 
And,  by  that  Kiirn**!  name  and  dear, 
I  bid  tliy  bottiT  self  np|N>ar. 
Still,  through  thy  foul  dis^uisr,  I  see 
Tilt'  nidiiiiontal  ptinty, 
Tlint,  Kpiti'  of  cliitiip*  and  1o*«m,  iiiak(*A  g<MMl 
Tliy  birtlirij^lit-rlaiiii  of  woiimiihtMMl  ; 
All  inward  loathiiij;,  d«'«'p,  intoiis«>  ; 
A  >}iuiiii'  tliat  it  lialf  tnii<MM'iic(>. 
Cast  uff  th«>  grave-cluthes  of  thy  sin  ! 


Rise  from  the  dust  thon  lieet  in. 
As  Mary  rose  at  Jeans'  word. 
Redeemed  and  white  before  tlie  Lotd ! 
Reclaim  thy  lost  soul  I     In  His  name. 
Rise  up,  and  break  thy  biHids  of  shame. 
Art  weak  ?     He  's  strong.     Art   fcarfn 

Hear 
The  world's  O'ercomer  :  **  Be  of  cheer  I ' 
What  lip  shall  judge  when  He  approves 
Who  dare  to  soom  the  child  He  loTes  ? 


THE    PRAYER   OF   AGASSIZ 

The  island  of  Penikese  in  Bnsxaid's  Bav  i 
given  by  Mr.  John  Anderaon  to  AgaMi  ] 
the  uses  of  »  sunmier  scliool  of  natanl  hiaKa 
A  large  bam  was  cleared  and  impmviaed  m 
lecture-room.  Here,  on  the  first  ■*"«*if 
the  school,  all  the  company  waa  gathrr 
**  Agamz  had  arranged  no  programme  of 
erei«*fs.**  8a>'s  Mm.  Agmwiz,  in  I^wu  AyoMm 
his  Life  ami  Corretpomiencf^  "tmstiai;  Io 
int«.'r«*8t  of  the  oeoaiiioD  to  suggvat  « bat  mia 
liest  lie  said  or  done.  But,  as  he  looked  a| 
his  pupils  gathered  there  to  study  natan  wi 
him,  by  an  impulse  as  natural  as  it  was  ■ 
prenunlitated.  he  called  upon  then  to  joia  : 
Hilently  asking  God's  bleasiiig  on  their  vcr 
together  Tlie  pause  was  broken  by  tW  fin 
words  <if  an  addmw  no  lees  fenrcal  tkaa  ittM 
spoken  preluile.**  This  waa  in  the  •■mmrr  i 
ISTo.  and  Agaaiii  died  the  I  December  fuUevisi 

On  the  isle  of  Penikese, 
RingiMl  about  by  sapphire  seas, 
Fanned  by  breeses  salt  and  cool. 
Stood  the  Master  with  his  school 
Over  sails  that  not  in  vain 
WoockI  the  west-wiml's  steady  ttfiis. 
Line  of  coast  that  lt>w  and  far 
StretchtMl  its  undulating  bar, 
Wings  aslant  acri»s>  the  rim 
Of  the  waves  they  stt»o|ied  to  nkiBi 
Rook  and  isle  and  glistening  bay, 
Fell  the  beautiful  white  dav. 

Said  the  Master  to  the  voath : 

m 

♦*  W«»  have  oonie  in  seart'h  of  tmth, 

Trx  iiiij  with  unoertaiii  kf> 
DtMir  l»v  dtH»r  of  im>ttT\  ; 

•  •  • 

Wv  an*  n'achii));,  tliri>iii;h  Hi*  U*' 
To  thf  jjariiifiit-ht'iii  of  CauM*, 
Iliiii,  the  ('nill«>s<«,  iiiiltegiin, 
Tlic  I'liiiaiiiablf,  the  One 
l.i^ht  of  all  our  light  the  Si>iimf 
Life  of  life,  and  torce  uf  foree 


IN  QUEST 
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Aft  with  flngen  of  the  blind, 
WV  are  {^ping  here  to  find 
What  the  hieroglvphics  mean 
Of  the  UniM*en  in  the  seen, 
Wliat  the  Thought  which  underlies 
Natiirp*H  masking  and  diiiguiscs 
What  it  ill  that  hides  lieiieath 
Blight  and  hloom  and  birth  and  death. 
By  past  efforts  unavailing, 
iKmbt  and  error,  loss  and  failing, 
( >f  our  weakness  made  aware, 
On  the  threshold  of  our  task 
Ijtt  us  light  and  guidance  ask, 
Let  us  pause  in  silent  prayer  f  *' 

Then  the  Master  in  his  plnc« 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  spa(^e, 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred, 
Lapse  of  wave  and  cry  of  birtl, 
I^eit  tlie  solemn  hush  unbroken 
^H  that  wonlless  prayer  imspoken, 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid, 
Bote  Ui  heaven  interpreted. 
At,  in  life*s  best  hours,  we  hear 
At  the  spirit*s  finer  ear 
Hi«  low  voice  within  iw,  thus 
Thf  All-Father  heareth  us  ; 
And  His  holy  ear  we  pain 
l^ith  our  noisy  wonls  and  vain. 
•^at  for  Him  our  violence 
jl^i^ing  at  the  gates  of  sense, 
''i*  the  primal  language,  His 
*^  eternal  silences  I 

'••"♦n  the  careless  heart  was  move<l, 
f^^  ^^  dcNibting  gave  assent, 
•p  'th  a  gesture  reverent, 
^"  the  Master  well-beloved. 
•.*  thin  mists  are  glorified 
j^x    *be  light  they  cannot  hide. 


Haw. 


•pi*  ^ho  gaied  upon  him 
II    "^High  its  veil  of  tender  awe, 
1^"^  liis  face  was  still  unlit 
1^  ^bc  old  sweet  IcM>k  of  it, 
\  2?^'"*'  trustful,  full  of  cheer, 
^!^|^  the  love  that  ca^ts  out  fear. 
I  k*^  the  secret  may  dcdnn- 
1  ^^b»t  brief,  uuuttered  prayer  ? 
^^J^  the  shade  before  him  come 
yri  ^b*  inevitable  doom, 
i'jbe  end  of  earth  s<i  near, 
*^  Ktemity*s  new  year  ? 

1^  ^  lap  of  sheltering  seas 
'^'^  the  uk  of  Penikese  : 


But  the  lord  of  the  domain 
Comes  not  to  his  own  again  : 
Where  the  eyes  that  follow  fail, 
On  a  vaster  sea  his  sail 
Drifts  lieyond  our  beck  and  hail. 
OthtT  lips  within  its  lK»und 
Sliail  the  laws  uf  life  expound  ; 
Other  eyes  from  ruck  and  shell 
Read  the  world *s  old  riddles  well  : 
But  when  breezes  light  and  bland 
Bl«)w  from  Summer  s  bltMHumed  land. 
When  the  air  is  glad  with  wings, 
And  the  blithe  H4mg-M|Mirn>w  hings. 
Many  an  eye  with  his  still  face 
Shall  the  living  out>H  disnlu(*e, 
Mauv  an  ear  tlu*  wonl  shall  stvk 
He  alone  could  fitly  fifMNik. 
And  one  name  fi»n*vcrnion* 
Shall  be  uttered  o*er  ami  oVr 
By  the  waves  that  ki.^s  the  shore, 
By  the  curlcw*s  whistle  s«*nt 
iKiwn  the  c(M>l,  sea-S4*entc<l  air  ; 
In  all  voices  known  to  her, 
Natun*  owns  her  womhipiter. 
Half  in  triumph,  half  lauu'nt. 
Thither  I^ive  sliall  tearful  turn, 
FriendHhip  {uiUiU'  uncovere<l  there. 
And  the  wiwst  ft»venMM»e  leant 
Fnuu  the  Ma.Mter*8  silent  prayer. 


IN    <,>rKST 

Havk  I  not  voyagvMl,  friend  lieloved,  with 

thee 
On  the  gn*at  waters  «if  the  uusoiindftl  M*n, 
Momently  listening  with  su*i|M'ndiMl  o:ir 
F«>r  th<'  low  rote  of  waves  u|M»n  a  j^lion- 
ChangelesN   nn    heaven,  when*    nevi-r  fi^- 

eloiid  drifts 
()vi>r  its  windless  w«hn1,  n«tr  mimi^  lift^ 
The  stead f:i.'<t  hills  ;  when*  never  binU  of 

doubt 
Sing  to  mislead,  and  every  dn'am  die^  out. 
.■\nd    the  dark    riddles  which    |H*q>lex    uh 

hen» 
In  the  sharp  solvent  of  its  li^ht  an*  1  IiMr  ? 
Thou    kiiowfst   hi»w  vHin  our  i|uest  ;  liow, 
I  s(Miu  or  late. 

The  Itaflling  tides  :ind  circle*  of  debate 
Swept    Imek    our   Imrk    unto   it^^   Martiug- 

plnce. 
Wh«*n-,  I(M>kiug  forth  u|miu  the  blnuk.  i;m\ 

sp:ie(\ 
And  nuind  alMuit  us  seeing,  with  sad  eyes. 
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Tbe  same  old  difficult  hills  ftnd  eloud-eold 

skies. 
We  said :  **  This  outward  search  availeth 

not 
To    find    Him.     He  is  farther  than    we 

thought. 
Or,  haply,  nearer.    To  this  very  spot 
Whereon  we  wait,   this  commonplace  of 

home. 
As  to  the  well  of  Jacob,  He  may  come 
And  tell  us  all  things."      As  I   listened 

there, 
Through  the  expectant  sOences  of  prayer, 
Somewhat  I  seemed  to  hear,  which  hath  to 

me 
Been  hope,  strength,  comfort,  and  I  give  it 

thee. 

^  The  riddle  of  the  world  is  understood 
Only  by  him  who  feels  that  God  is  good, 
As  only  he  can  feel  who  makes  his  love 
The  ladder  of  his  faith,  and  climbs  above 
On  th*  rounds  of  his  best  instincts  ;  draws  ^ 

no  line 
Between  mere  human  goodness  and  divine, 
But,  judging  God  by  what  in  him  is  best. 
With  a  child's  trust  leans  on  a  Father's 

breast. 
And  hears  unmoved  the  old  creeds  babble 

still 
Of  kingly  power  and  dread  caprioe  of  will. 
Chary  of  blessing,  prodigal  of  curse. 
The  pitiless  doouisman  of  the  universe. 
Can  Hatred  ask  for  love  ?    Can  Selfishness 
Invite  to  self-denial  ?     Is  He  less 
Than  man  in  kindly  dealing  ?      Can  He 

break 
Hb  own  great  law  of  fatherhood,  forsake 
And  ourse  His  children  ?     Not  for  earth 

and  heaven 
Can  separate  tables  of  the  law  be  given. 
No  rule  can  bind  which  He  himself  denies  ; 
The  truths  of  time  arc  not  eternal  lies.** 

So  heard  I ;  and  the  chaos  round  me  spread 
To  light  and  order  grew  ;  and,  **  Lora/*  I 

HAid, 
**  Our  sins  an»  our  lornu'iitorH,  wont  of  all 
Felt  ill  <Ii.striistfiil  sliaiiu*  that  dan^s  not  eull 
Upon  TlwM'  an  our  Fath«T.      Wv  have  wt 
A  stnmi;**  j^<kI  up.  hut  Thou  rtMnaiiicst  yet. 
.All  that  I  f<'4*l  of  pity  Thou  hast  knowu 
l^fon*  I  was  ;  niv  U'Nt  is  all   Thv  i»wn. 
From  Thy  ^r^ut  licart  of  gtHxhifssniiiit'  hut 

<ln*w 


Wishes  and  prayers ;  bat  TIkni,  O 

wilt  do, 
In  Thy  own  thne,  by  ways  I  eaaaot  a 
All  that  I  feel  when  I  am  nearest  Tk 


THE   FRIEND'S   BURIAL 

Mt  thoughts  are  all  in  yonder  towi 
Where,  wept  by  many  tears. 

To-day  my  mother's  friend  lays  do^ 
The  burden  of  her  years. 

True  as  in  life,  no  poor  disguise 
Of  death  with  her  is  seen. 

And  on  her  simple  casket  lies 
No  wreath  of  bloom  and  greea. 

Oh,  not  for  her  the  florist's  art. 
The  mocking  weeds  of  woe  ; 

Dear  memories  in  each  mourner's  h 
Like  heaven's  white  lilies  blow. 

And  all  about  the  softening  air 
Of  new-bom  sweetness  tells. 

And  the  ungathered  Mav-flowers  m 
The  tints  of  ocean  shells. 

The  old,  assuring  miracle 

Is  fresh  as  heretofore  ; 
And  earth  takes  up  its  paraMe 

Of  life  from  death  once  more. 

Here  organ-swell  and  chnreh-be  11  ml 
Methinks  but  discord  were  ; 

The  prayerful  silence  of  the  toal 
Is  oest  befitting  her. 

No  sound  should  break  the  qairtafi* 

Alike  of  earth  and  sky  ; 
O  wandering  wind  in  Seabrook  «ood 

Breathe  but  a  half-heard  sight 

Sing  softly,  spring-bird,  for  her  m)» 
And  thou  not  distant  sea, 

I^pse  lightly  as  if  Jesus  spake. 
And  thou  we rt  Galilee  I 

Ft>r  all  hiT  <{ui(*t  life  tlowt^l  on 
As  uiradow  stn*anilft<  flow, 

Wh«*n*  frt'shtT  j»Tt»cn  rt'\«*aK  aU"O0 
Tho  iioiM'l<*S2«  ways  they  p». 

Fn»iH  her  h»ve<l  plM4*e  <if  prayer  I  •« 
'IIk*  plain-robed  mourner*  paws 
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With  slow  feet  tfeadii^  reverently 
IThe  graTejrvd'i  fpringiiig  grmss. 

Make  room,  O  moaminff  ones,  for  me. 
Where,  like  the  friends  of  Paul, 

That  jrou  no  more  her  face  shall  see 
You  sorrow  most  of  all. 

Il^r  path  shall  brighten  more  and  more 

Unto  the  perfeet  day  ; 
She  cannot  fail  of  peace  who  bore 

Such  peace  with  her  away. 

O  sweet,  calm  face  that  seemed  to  wear 

The  look  of  sins  forgiven  I 
O  Voice  of  prayer  that  seemed  to  bear 

Oar  own  needs  up  to  heaven  I 

How  reverent  in  our  midst  she  stood, 
^^)r  knelt  in  grateful  praise  ! 
*^^hst  grace  of  Christian  womanhood 
^'st  ia  her  household  ways  I 

'^^  itill  her  holy  living  meant 

Xo  duty  left  undone  ; 
^l^beavenlv  and  the  human  blent 

^^ii  kindred  loves  in  one. 

^^  if  her  life  small  leisure  found 
-*®^  feasting  ear  and  eye, 
^^[f^lessare,  on  her  daily  round, 
^^  |Mused  onpausing  by, 

y^^^th  her  went  a  secret  sense 
j^  ^11  things  sweet  and  fair, 
^5  "«aBty's  gracious  providence 

''^'^^whed  her  unaware. 

^^^pt  her  line,  of  rectitude 
l|     2^Jb  love*s  aneonscious  ease  ; 
*  l^^adly  instincts  understood 
'*  gentle  courtesies. 

^i^^em  charm  of  gracioosness 
j^^7^*ie  sweet  her  smile  and  tone, 
^^Jrtortfied  her  farm- wife  dress 
^tli  heanty  not  its  own. 

Tb^   •_ 

^^J^^^ar  Lord's  best  interpreters 

*    TVT*^  homble  human  souls  ; 

••■•    fi 1    _*    _    1?*-    IJl.-    !___ 


V   ^nispel  of  a  life  like  hers 
<«ioce  than  books  or  scrulls. 


F 


i 


>|^-rnroic-  •lau  CrCCd  the  light  gUCH  Gilt, 

^^  Mbiily  faet  survives  ; 


The  blessed  Master  none  can  doubt 
Revealed  in  holy  lives. 

A   CHRISTMAS   CARMEN 


Sound  over  all  watem,  reai'h  out  from  all 

landH, 
The  cboruH  of  voices,  the  clasping  of  hands  ; 
Sing  hyuius  that  were  sung  by  the  stan  of 

th(*  mom. 
Sing  soiigH  of  the  angels  when  Jesus  was 
lM>ni ! 
With  glad  jubilations 
Bring  hope  to  the  nations  I 
The  dark  nig^t  in  ending  and  dawn  lias  be- 
gun : 
Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  ariiM*  like  tht*  sun. 
All  Api*ei*h  flow  to  music,  all  heartit  beat 
tLA  one  ! 

II 

Sing  the  bridal  of  nations  !  with  chorals  of 
love 

Sing  out  the  war-^nilture  and  sing  in  the 
dove. 

Till  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  keep  time  in 
accord. 

And  the  voiit*  of  the  world  is  the  voice  of 
the  I^>nl  ! 
Clasp  handH  of  the  nations 
In  Ktrong  gmtuUtionn  : 

The  dark  night  is  ending  and  dawn  has  lie- 
gun  ; 

Rise,  lio|H*  of  the  ages  ariiM*  like  the  sun. 
All  s|HH>oli  How  to  niusic,  all  hearts  lieat 
tLA  oiu» ! 

Ill 

Blow,   bugles   of    luittle,   the   marches   of 

peai'e  ; 
Kast,  west,  north,  and  south  let  the  Umg 

quarrel  c*eaKe  : 
Sing  the  »M>iig  of  great  joy  that  the  Bnp*U 

iM'gnn, 
Sing  of  glory  to  G<n1  and  of  giMid-will  to 

man  ! 
Hark  !  jt>ining  in  ch«iru}» 
The  h(*iiveiiH  Wm\  «»*er  us  ! 
The  diirk  night  is  ending  and  dawn  ban  l«^ 

gun  ; 
Ri!M\  ho|M>  of  the  ages,  ari.ie  like  tht*  Min. 
All  s|H*e('h  How  to  iiiusie,  all  hearts  l>eat 

as  on«* ! 
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VESTA 

O  Christ  of  God  I  whoae  life  and  death 

Oar  own  have  reconciled, 
Moat  quietly,  moat  tenderly 

Take  borne  Thy  star-nained  child  I 

.  Thv  grace  \»  in  her  patient  eyes. 
Thy  words  are  on  her  tongue  ; 
The  very  silence  round  her  seems 
As  if  the  angels  song. 

Her  smile  is  as  a  listening  child's 

Who  hears  its  mother  call  ; 
The  lilies  of  Thy  perfect  peace 

About  her  pillow  fall. 

She  leans  from  out  uur  clinging  arms 

To  rest  heraelf  in  Thine  ; 
Alone  Ut  Tliets  dear  I^rd,  can  we 

Our  well-beloved  n.'sign  I 

Oh,  less  for  her  tlian  for  ourselves 
We  Uiw  uur  heads  and  pray  ; 

Her  setting  star,  like  Bethlehem's, 
To  Thee  shall  point  the  way  I 


CHILD-SONC.S 

Still  linger  in  our  noon  of  time 

And  on  our  Saxon  tongue 
The  eelio(*s  of  th«'  homi'-lMtm  hymns 

The  Aryan  m«>tberH  sung. 

I 

An<l  rhil<lh«MMl  hail  its  litanies 

In  fvery  age  an<l  elinie  ; 
Th**  earli<*st  rnull«*H  of  the  race 

Wen*  n>ok(Hl  to  jK«*t*»  rhyme. 

Nor  sky,  nor  wave,  nor  tree,  iMir  flower, 
Nor  gre«'n  fartirn  virgin  wmI, 

So  ui«)Vf*d  the  Mnger*N  b«*art  of  old 
Ah  tli«*tM'  hniall  ones  of  (Uh\. 

TIh*  niystrry  nf  unfolding  life 
Wh!*  nion*  than  <luwning  m<»m. 

Than  oiwuin);  tiower  or  en^MMMit  moon 
TIh*  iiuniaii  soul  nrw-born  ! 

Ami  HtiU  to  ehildlKMMrK  sw«'<*t  appeal 

Thf  liiMft  of  gi>nius  tuni4. 
And  iiiiin*  than  all  tin*  Kagi*<t  tt*ach 

Fnun  linping  voic(*s  learns,  — 


The  TCHoes  lored  of  him  who  MBjg* 
Where  Tweed  and  Teriot  gli£. 

That  sound  to-day  oo  all  the  wimia 
That  blow  from  Rydal-aide, — 

Heard  in  the  Teuton's  houaehold  mm 
And  folk-lore  of  the  Finn, 

Where'er  to  holy  Christmaa  hearths 
The  Christ-child  enters  iu  I 

Before  life's  sweetest  mystery  still 
The  heart  in  reverenee  kneels  ; 

Tlie  wonder  of  the  primal  birth 
The  latest  mother  feels. 

We  need  love*s  tender  lessons  taugl 

As  only  weakn<fss  can  ; 
Ciod  hath  His  small  interpreter*  ; 

The  child  must  teat'h  the  man. 

We  wamler  wide  thr«>ugh  evil  yean 
Our  eyes  of  faith  gn>w  dim  ; 

But  he  is  frenbest  from  II ih  kauiU 
And  nearest  unto  Him  ! 

And  haply,  pleading  lung  with  liin 
For  sin-siek  bearti*  and  «*oM, 

Thi*  angt*U  of  our  childhood  »till 
llie  Father*H  face  )»ehold. 

Of  Mich  the  kingdom  I  —  Teach  Tb 

i )  MaMer  nioHt  divine. 
To  feel  the  flc*ep  »igniH('«nc*e 

Of  these  wise  wordn  of  Thine  * 

The  haughty  e^'e  sluill  sei*k  in  tain 
What  iniifMfm*e  l>eh«>UU  ; 

No  running  timlA  the  key  of  brazen 
No  strength  its  gate  unfolds. 

Alone  to  guilelesituesA  ami  love 
Tlmt  gate  hhall  open  fall  ; 

The  min<l  of  iiridt*  is  nothin^nrsa. 
The  childlike  heaH  is  all  I 


THE   HKALI  R 

T<1    A    YnrN<.     I'HYM(  IAN.     WITH    !■ 
I'ltURF  OK  <  HRIST  Hh  Kl  !\<.  IMI   ' 

S<i  stcMMl  of  old  tlH*  holy  (*hmt 
Aniiflnt  thr  <»uffi*ring  thr%*nf*  : 

With  whom  Hi«  lightest  ttrneh  ftuflK: 
To  make  the  weakest  »tnMig. 


OVERRULED 
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Tkmi  healing  ^ft  He  lends  to  them 

Wlio  nae  it  in  Hit  name  ; 
The  power  that  fiUed  Hit  garment's  hem 

la  oTermore  the  tame. 

For  lo !  in  human  heartt  unseen 

The  Healer  dwelleth  ttill, 
And  thej  who  make  His  temples  clean 

The  faiest  subserve  His  will. 

The  holiest  task  by  Heaven  decreed, 

An  errand  all  divine, 
The  burden  of  our  common  need 

To  render  less  is  thine. 

The  paths  of  pain  are  thine.    Go  forth 
With  patience,  trust,  and  hope  ; 

Xlie  Mifferings  of  a  sin-sick  earth 
Shall  give  thee  ample  scope. 


the  unveiled  mysteries 
^H  life  and  death  go  stand, 
^  ith  guarded  lips  and  reverent  eyes 
And  pure  of  heart  and  hand. 

^E^  thalt  thou  be  with  power  endued 
From  Him  who  went  about 
le  Syrian  hillsides  doing  good. 
And  casting  demons  out. 


Good  Physician  livetb  yet 
^Thr  friend  and  guide  to  be  ; 
^  Healer  by  Gennesaret 
^SSWll  walk  the  rounds  with  thee. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS 

eiUed  the  nearest  angels  who  dwell 

with  Him  above  : 
tenderest  one  was   IHty,  the  dearest 

Qoe  was  Love. 


Heiiiiid,"my«iigeU!  a  wail  of 
woe  and  sm 

through  the  K^^tes  of  heaven,  and 
•addent  all  wiuiin. 


^9*  btrps  take  up  the  mournful  strain 
^      that  from  a  lost  world  swells, 

>iM>ke  of  torment  clouds  the  light  and 
bhghta  the  asphodels. 

*y  downward  to  that  under  world,  and 
SB  its  souls  c»f  pain 


Let  Lore  drop  smiles  like  simahine,  and 
Pity  tears  like  rain  I  *' 

Two  faces  bowed  before  the  Throne,  veiled 

in  their  golden  hair  ; 
Four  white  wings  lessened  swifUy  down 

the  dark  abyss  of  air. 

The  way  was  strange,  the  flight  was  long  * 

at  last  the  angeU  came 
Where  swung  the  lost  and  nether   world, 

red-wrapped  in  rayless  flame. 

There   Pity,  shuddering,  wept ;  but  Lovt*. 

with  faith  too  Htrong  for  fear, 
Took  heart  from  (tod's  almightiness  and 

smiled  a  smile  of  cheer. 

And  lo  I   that  tear  of   Pity  quenched  the 

'    flauie  whereon  it  fell. 
And,  with  the  sunshine  of  that  smile,  hope 
entered  iuto  hell ! 

Two  unveiled  faces  full  of  joy  looked  up> 

ward  to  the  Throne, 
Four  white  wings  folded  at  the  feet  of  Him 

who  sat  thoreon  ! 

And  deeper  than  the  sound  of  sea«,  more 

soft  than  falling  Hake, 
Amidst   the  hush  of  wing  and   song  the 

V^oice  Ktenuil  spake  : 

*'  Welcome,  my  angt^ls  !  ye  have  brought  a 

holier  joy  to  heaven  ; 
Henceforth  its  sweetest  song  shall  be  the 

song  of  sin  forgiven  !  '* 

OVERRULED 

TiiK  threads  our  hands  in  blindness  s]iin 
No  self-iletermined  plan  weaves  in  ; 
The  shuttle  of  the  unseen  powers 
Works  out  a  pattern  not  as  ours. 

Ah  !  snudl  the  rhoice  of  him  who  sings 
What  sound  shall  leave  the  smitten  strings 
Fate  holds  and  guides  the  hand  of  art  ; 
The  singer*s  is  the  servant *s  part. 

The  wind-har|>  chooses  not  the  tone 

That    thnmgb    its    trembling    threails    is 

Mown  ; 
The  patient  organ  cannot  guess 
Wliat  hand  its  passive  keys  shall  preiM. 
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Through  wish,  resolve,  and  act,  our  will 
Is  moved  by  undreamed  forces  still ; 
And  no  man  measures  in  advance 
His  strength  with  untried  circumstance. 

As  streams  take  hue  from  shade  and  sun, 
As  runs  the  life  the  song  must  run  ; 
But,  glad  or  sad,  to  His  good  end 
God  grant  the  varying  notes  may  tend  ! 


HYMN   OF   THE   DUNKERS 


KLOSTER 


KEDAR,     EPHRATA,    PENNSYL- 
VANIA   (1738) 


SIKTRR   MARIA  CHKI8TINA  flfl^S. 

Wake,  sisters,  wake  !  the  day-star  shines  ; 
Above  £phrata*s  eastern  pines 
The  dawn  is  breaking,  cool  and  calm. 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  to  prayer  and  psalm  I 

Praised  be  the  Lord  for  shade  and  light, 
For  toil  by  day,  for  rest  by  uight ! 
Praised  be  His  name  who  deigns  to  bless 
Our  Kedar  of  the  wilderness  I 

Our  refuge  when  the  spoiler's  hand 
Was  heavy  on  our  native  land  ; 
And  freedom,  to  her  children  due, 
The  wolf  and  vulture  only  knew. 

We  praised  Him  when  to  prison  led. 
We  owned  Him  when  the  stake  blazed  red  ; 
We  knew,  whatever  might  befall. 
His  love  and  |)ower  were  over  all. 

He  heard  our  prayers ;  with  outstretched 

arm 
He  led  UH  forth  from  cruel  harm  ; 
Still,  wherfHoe'er  our  steps  were  bent. 
His  cloud  and  (ire  l>efore  us  went  I 

The  watch  of  faith  and  prayer  He  set, 
We  kept  it  thfii,  w«*  kocp  it  yet. 
At  midnight,  oruw  of  cock,  «>r  noon. 
He  couieth  surt',  He  conieth  soon. 

He  roiiirji  to  <'h.ist«'ii.  imt  «l»*Htpoy, 
To  purj^'  tlu"  «'Jirth  from  ^in's  jilloy. 
At  l:ist.  at  last  shall  all  »onf»>s 
llLs  iiK-n-v  aM  Ilis  right«'i»usnfHs. 

Tin-  iliad  shall  live,  tin*  siok  Ik*  whole, 
Thi»  warh't  hiii  Ik»  wlut«*  ah  wjioI  ; 


No  discord  mar  below,  above. 
The  music  of  eternal  love  I 

Sound,  welcome  trump,  the  last  alans  I 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  make  bare  tliiiie  am, 
Fulfil  this  day  our  long  desire. 
Make  sweet  and  clean  the  world  with  iif  1 

Sweep,  flaming  besom,  sweep  frooi  sagM 
The  lies  of  time  ;  be  swift  to  smite. 
Sharp  sword  of  (rod,  all  idob  down, 
Genevan  creed  and  Roman  crown. 


tiD 


Quake.^e«th.  throagh  I,  thy 

The  fanes  of  pride  and  prieaicrah  fall 
And  lift  thou  up  in  place  of  them 
Thy  gates  of  pearl,  Jerusalem  I 

Lo  I  rising  from  baptismal  flame. 
Transfigured,  glorious,  yet  the 
Within  the  heavenly  city's  bound 
Our  Kloster  Kedar  shall  be  found. 


He  Cometh  soon  I  at  dawn  or  noon 
Or  set  of  sun.  He  cometh  soon. 
Our  prayers  shall  meet  Him  on  His  waj ; 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  !  arise  and  ptay  I 


GIVING   AND   TAKING 

I  have  attempted  to  pot  in  E^^Hiih  ««<*  * 
prose  translatioii  of  a  poem  by  TnuwvslsvSi  * 
Hindoo  poet  of  the  thud  eeatary  of  oar  tia 


Who  gives  and  hides  the  giTing  hand. 
Nor  counts  on  favor,  fame,  or  praisft 
Shall  find  his  smallest  gift  ootweigh* 

The  burden  of  the  sea  and  land. 

Who  gives  to  whom  bath  naught  beea  p^^ 
His  gift  in  need,  though  small  umIm^ 
As  is  the  grass-blade*s  wind-bkrai  9H^ 

Is  large  as  earth  and  rich  as  heaven. 

Forget  it  not,  O  man,  to  whom 

A  ^ift  slinll  fall,  while  yet  on  eaith; 
Yra,  rv«'!i  to  thy  !M'V«»n-fohi  birth 

li(H*all  It  ill  tli4*  live**  ti»  oonu*. 

Who  hnMHln  aUive  a  wn>ng  in  thou(cfat 
Sins  iiiiu'h  ;  but  great«»r  liin  tit  hi^ 
Who,  ivi\  and  rUithe<l  with  kimlnr*^^ 

Shall  (Miiiiit  tli«'  holy  alms  as  uaiigfat. 


THE  VISION   OF  ECHARD 
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s  to  curse  the  hands  that  bless 
low  of  sin  the  deadliest  cost ; 
ience  of  the  heavens  is  lost 
man's  unthankfulness. 

lo  breaks  all  laws  may  still 
m's  mercy  be  forgiven  ; 
le  can  save,  in  earth  or  heaven, 
!h  who  answers  good  with  ill. 


VISION   OF   ECHARD 

Benedictine  Echard 
;  by  the  wayside  well, 
re  Marsberg  sees  the  bridal 
the  Sarre  and  the  Moselle. 

vnth  its  sloping  vineyards 
d  tawny  chestnut  bloom, 
lappy  vale  Ausonius  sung 
r  holy  Treves  made  room. 

le  shrine  Helena  builded 
keep  the  Christ  coat  well, 
inster  tower  and  kloster  cross, 
e  westering  sunshine  fell. 

if  where  the  rock-hewn  circles 
irlooked  the  Roman's  game, 
reil  of  sleep  fell  on  him, 
d  his  thought  a  dream  became. 

At  the  heart  of  silence 
rob  with  a  soundless  word, 
i>y  the  inward  ear  alone 
(pint's  voice  he  heard. 

the  spoken  word  seemed  written 
air  and  wave  and  sod, 
;he  bending  walls  of  sapphire 
kzed  with  ue  thought  of  Grod  : 

;  lack  I,  O  my  children  ? 
things  are  in  my  hand  ; 
^ast  earth  and  the  awful  stars 
old  as  g^ins  of  sand. 

I  your  alms  ?    The  silver 
d  gold  are  mine  alone  ; 
pfts  ye  bring  before  me 
)re  evermore  my  own. 

I  the  noise  of  viols, 
ar  pomp  of  masque  and  show  ? 


Have  I  not  dawns  and  sunsets  ? 
Have  I  not  winds  that  blow  ? 

*<  Do  I  smell  your  gnms  of  incense  ? 
Is  my  ear  with  chantings  fed  ? 
Taste  I  your  wine  of  worship, 
Or  eat  your  holy  bread  ? 

"  Of  rank  and  name  and  honors 
Am  I  vain  as  ye  are  vain  ? 
What  can  Eternal  Fulness 
From  your  lip-service  gain  ? 

«  Ye  make  me  not  your  debtor 
Who  serve  yourselves  alone  ; 
Te  boast  to  me  of  homage 
Whose  g^n  is  all  your  own. 

'*  For  yon  I  gave  the  prophets. 
For  you  the  Psalmist's  lay  : 
For  you  the  law's  stone  tables^ 
And  holy  book  and  day. 

"^  Ye  change  to  weary  burdens 
The  helps  that  should  uplift ; 
Ye  lose  in  form  the  spirit, 
The  Giver  in  the  gift. 

V 

<*  Who  called  ye  to  self-torment, 
To  fast  and  penance  vain  ? 
Dream  ye  Eternal  Goodness 
Has  joy  in  mortal  pain  ? 

'*  For  the  death  in  life  of  Nitria, 
For  your  Chartreuse  ever  dumb^ 
What  better  is  the  neighbor, 
Or  happier  the  home  ? 

<<Who  counts  his  brother's  welfare 
As  sacred  as  his  own, 
And  loves,  forgives  and  pities, 
He  serveth  me  alone. 

**  I  note  each  gracious  purpose. 
Each  kindly  word  and  deed  ; 
Are  ye  not  all  my  children  ? 
Shall  not  the  Father  heed  ? 

"  No  prayer  for  light  and  guidance 
Is  lost  upon  mme  ear  : 
The  child's  cry  in  the  darkness 
Shall  not  the  Father  hear  ? 

"  I  loathe  your  wrangling  councils, 
I  tread  upon  your  creeds  ; 
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Who  made  ye  mine  aTengen, 
Or  told  ye  of  my  needs  ; 

**  J  bless  men  and  ye  curse  them, 
I  love  them  and  ye  hate  ; 
Ye  bite  and  tear  each  other, 
I  suffer  long  and  wait. 

**  Ye  bow  to  ghastly  symbols. 

To  cross  and  scourge  and  thorn  ; 
Ye  seek  his  Syrian  manger 
Who  in  the  heart  is  born. 

**  For  the  dead  Christ,  not  the  living, 
Ye  watch  His  emptv  grave. 
Whose  life  alone  within  you 
Has  power  to  bless  and  save. 

**  O  blind  ones,  outward  groping, 
The  idle  quest  forego  ; 
Who  listens  to  His  inward  voice 
Alone  of  Him  shall  know. 

**  His  love  all  love  exceeding 
The  heart  must  needs  recall. 
Its  self-surrendering  freedom. 
Its  loss  that  gaineth  all. 

**  Climb  not  the  holy  mountains. 
Their  eagles  know  not  me  ; 
Seek  not  the  Blessed  Islands, 
I  dwell  not  in  the  sea. 

**  Gone  is  the  mount  of  Mem, 
The  triple  gods  are  gone. 
And,  deaf  to  all  the  lama's  prayers, 
The  Buddha  slumbers  on. 

**  No  more  from  rocky  Horeb 
Tlie  smitten  waters  gush  ; 
Fallen  is  Bethel's  ladder, 
Quenche<l  is  the  burning  bosh. 

•*The  jewels  «f  the  I'rim 

And  Thuiiiniim  all  are  dim  ; 
Tlio  fire  has  left  the  altar, 
Tlie  sign  the  teraphim. 

•*  N<»  mon'  in  nrk  or  hill  jfr«ve 
The  Holiest  ahides  ; 
Not  ill  the  srroU's  <lead  letter 
The  eternal  seon»t  hides. 

•*The  eve  shall  fall  that  searches 
For  nie  the  hollow  skv  : 


M 


The  far  b  even  as  the  near. 
The  low  is  aa  the  high. 

What  if  the  earth  is  hiding 
Her  old  faiths,  long  cmtwom  ? 

What  is  it  to  the  changeless  truth 
That  yours  shall  fail  in  turn  ? 


**  What  if  the  o'ertumed  altar 
Lays  bare  the  ancient  lie  ? 
What  if  the  dreams  and  legends 
Of  the  world's  childhood  die  ? 


**  Have  ye  not  still  my     

Within  yourselves  al way. 
My  hand  that  on  the  keys  of  life 
For  bliss  or  bale  I  Uy  ? 

**  Still,  in  perpetual  ludg^roentv 
I  hold  assize  within. 
With  sure  reward  of  bolioesa. 
And  dread  rebuke  of  sin. 

**  A  light,  a  guide,  a  warning, 
A  presence  ever  near. 
Through  the  deep  silence  of  the    i 
I  reach  the  inward  ear. 

*'  My  Gerizim  and  Ebal 

Are  in  each  human  soul. 
The  still«  small  voice  of  blesuag. 
And  Sinai's  thunder-roU. 

"The  stem  behest  of  dut>. 

The  doom-book  open  thrown, 
The  heaven  ye  seek,  the  hell  Te  fnf 
Are  with  yourselves  alone.** 

A  gold  and  purple  sunset 

Flowed  down  the  broad  Moielk ; 

On  hills  of  vine  and  meadow  Isadf 
The  peace  of  twilight  fell. 

A  slow,  cool  wind  of  evening 
Blew  over  leaf  and  bloom  ; 

And,  faint  and  far,  the  Angela* 
Rang  frum  Saint  Matthew'it  lom^ 

Then  up  nw*'  Ms.Hter  t^hanl, 
A'ul  marvelled  :  "Can  it  U* 

Tliat  here,  in  drt*am  ami  ^iHiuo. 
The  Ixtnl  hath  talkt'tl  with  mr 

llv  went  his  way  :  Itebiod  him 
The  iihriues  of  saiiitlv  dead. 
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»ly  coat  and  nail  of  cross, 
eft  unyisited. 

ight  the  vale  of  Eltzbach 
burdened  soul  to  free, 
t  the  foot-hills  of  the  Eifel 
glassed  in  Laaohersee. 

a  his  Order's  kloster, 
lat,  in  nieht-long  parle, 
fauler  of  the  Friends  of  Grod, 
Nicolas  of  Basle. 

>  I  the  twain  made  answer  : 
a,  brother,  even  thus 
oice  above  all  voices 
ii  spoken  unto  us. 

>rld  will  have  its  idols, 
flesh  and  sense  their  sign  : 
e  blinded  eyes  shall  open, 
the  gross  ear  be  fine. 

f  the  vision  tarry  ? 
s  time  is  always  best ; 
lie  Light  shall  be  witnessed, 
Christ  within  confessed. 

tsy  or  in  judgment 
ihali  turn  and  overturn, 
e  heart  shall  be  His  temple 
ere  all  of  Him  shall  learn." 


INSCRIPTIONS 

ON   A   SUN-DIAL 
DR.  HENRY     I.     BOWDITCH 

ling  hand  I  mark  Time's  rapid 

t 

I   glad   morning  to  its  solemn 

h  the  dear  God's  love,  I  also 

^ht  above  me  by  the  Shade  be- 


.ON   A    FOUNTAIN 
)R   DOROTHEA    L.    DIX 

VNGER  and  traveller, 
rink  freely  and  bestow 


A  kindly  thouc^ht  on  her 

Who  bade  this  fountain  flow, 

Tet  hath  no  other  claim 
Than  as  the  minister 

Of  blessing  in  God's  name. 
Drink,  and  in  His  peace  go  1 


THE  MINISTER'S  DAUGHTER 

In  the  minister's  morning  sermon 
He  had  told  of  the  primal  fall. 

And  how  thenceforth  the  wrath  of  God 
Rested  on  each  and  all. 

And  how  of  His  will  and  pleasure. 
All  souls,  save  a  chosen  few. 

Were  doomed  to  the  quenchless  burnings 
And  held  in  the  way  thereto. 

Tet  never  by  faith's  unreason 

A  saintlier  soul  was  tried. 
And  never  the  harsh  old  lesson 

A  tenderer  heart  belied. 

And,  after  the  painful  service 
On  that  pleasant  Sabbath  day. 

He  walked  with  his  little  daughter 
Through  the  apple-bloom  of  May. 

Sweet  in  the  fresh  green  meadovrs 
Sparrow  and  blackbird  sung  ; 

Above  him  their  tinted  petals 
The  blossoming  orchards  hung. 

Around  on  the  wonderful  glory 
The  minister  looked  and  smiled  ; 
"  How  g^ood  is  the  Lord  who  eives  us 
These  gifts  from  His  hand,  my  child  ' 

"  Behold  in  the  bloom  of  apples 
And  the  violets  in  the  sward 
A  hint  of  the  old,  lost  beauty 
Of  the  Garden  of  the  Lord  I " 


Then  up  spake  the  little  maiden. 
Treading  on  snow  and  pink  : 

O  father  1  these  pretty  blossoms 
Are  very  wicked,  I  think. 


« 


"  Had  there  been  no  Grarden  of  Elden 

There  never  had  been  a  fall ; 

And  if  never  a  tree  had  blossomed 

God  would  have  loved  us  all." 
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**  Hush,  child  !  "  the  father  answered, 

**  By  His  decree  man  fell ; 
His  ways  are  in  clouds  and  dark  newt, 

But  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

**  And  whether  by  His  ordaining 

To  us  Cometh  good  or  ill, 
Joy  or  pain,  or  light  or  shadow, 

We  must  fear  and  love  Him  still." 

«  Oh,  I  fear  Him  I "  said  the  daughter, 
**  And  I  try  to  love  Him,  too  ; 

But  I  wish  lie  was  good  and  gentle, 
Kind  and  loving  as  you.'' 


/ 


>> 


The  minister  groaned  in  spirit 
As  the  tremulous  lips  of  pain 

And  wide,  wet  eyes  uplifted 
Questioned  his  own  in  vain. 

Bowing  his  head  he  pondered 
The  words  of  the  little  one  ; 

Had  he  erred  in  his  life-long  teaching  ? 
Had  he  wrong  to  his  Master  done  ? 

To  what  grim  and  dreadful  idol 
Had  he  lent  the  holiest  name  ? 

Did  his  own  heart,  loving  and  human, 
The  Grod  of  his  worship  shame  ? 

And  lo  I  from  the  bloom  and  greenness, 
From  the  tender  skies  above. 

And  the  face  of  his  little  daughter, 
He  read  a  lesson  of  love. 

No  more  as  the  cloudy  terror 

Of  Sinai's  mount  of  law, 
But  as  Christ  in  the  Syrian  lilies 

The  vision  of  God  he  saw. 

And,  as  when,  in  the  clefts  of  Horeb, 
Of  c»ld  was  His  presence  known. 

The  dreail  Ineffable  Glory 
Was  Infinite  (loodness  alone. 

Thereafter  his  hearers  noted 
In  his  prayrrM  a  ti*iid«*n*r  strain, 

An«i  ni'v«T  the  >jos)»cl  of  hatn^d 
HuriitMl  on  \i\n  lips  apiiii. 

Ami  th«*  sTiiftiujj  toii)rii(>  HUH  iirayt'rful, 
AikI  tli«'  hliiidcfi  vyvH  foiiim  sight. 

And  hearts,  as  Hint  ufon*tini<\ 

(in*\%  soft  in  hi.*)  warmth  and  li^ht. 


BY  THEIR  WORKS 


Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attMl 
His  faith  in  goodoett  by  no  creed  eoeff 
Whatever  in  love's  name  is  truly  done 
To  free  the  bound  and  lift  the  fallen  om 
Is  done  to  Christ.      Whoeo  in  deed  1 

word 
Is  not  affainst  Him  labors  for  oar  Lotd. 
When  He,  who,  sad  and  weary,  kap 

sore 
For  love's  sweet  service,  sought  the  siiU 

door. 
One  saw  the  heavenly,  one  the  human  fw 
But  who  shall  say  which  loved  the  JlHi 

best? 


THE  WORD 

Voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nuddng  kaotn 

Man  to  himself,  a  witness  swift  and  m 

W^^aming,  approving,  true  and  wite  s 

pure. 

Counsel  and  guidance  that  misleudetk  wm 

By  thee  the  mystery  of  life  is  read  ; 

The  picture-writing  of  the  worid'ifi 

seers, 
The  myths  and  parables  of  tbe  pris 
years, 
Whose  letter  kills,  by  thee  interprHcd 
Take  healthful  meanings  fitted  to  uur  bm 
And  in  the  soul's  vernacular  ezprrit 
The  common  law  of  simple  rightetf 
ness. 
Hatred  of  cant  and  doubt  of  human  cfct 
May  well  be  felt :  the  unpardonable  flS 
Is  to  deny  the  Word  of  God  within ! 


THE    BOOK 

Gallery  of  sacred  pictures  msnifoM. 
A  minster  rich  in  holy  effigies. 
And  bearing  on  entablature  and  tnt» 
The  hieroglyphic  oracles  of  old. 
Along  its  tnins4*i)t  aun^tltHl  martvnsit; 
And  the  low  chancel  side-li^ht*  hslf  1 

qnaint 
Thf  fv«'  with   shrines  of   pn»|ibft,  fca 
and  sjiiiit. 
Their  a;^r-dininivd  tablets  traced  in  d(« 
ful  writ  I 
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Bat  onlj  when  on  form  and  word  obscure 
Falls  from  above    the   white    supernal 

light 
We  read  the  mystic  characters  aright, 
And  life  informs  the  silent  portraiture, 
Until  we  pause  at  Ust,  awe-held,  before 
The  One  ineffable  Face,  love,  wonder,  and 
adore. 


REQUIREMENT 

We  live  by  Faith ;  but  Faith  is  not  the 
slave 
Of  text  and  legend.     Reason's  voice  and 

God's, 
N^ature's  and  Duty's,  never  are  at  odds. 
What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children,  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 
A  reasonable  service  of  g^ood  deeds. 
Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 
Bererence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light 

to  see 
Hie  Master's  footprints  in  our  daily  ways  ? 
No  knotted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife. 
Bat  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Wliose     very     breathing     is     unworded 


praise 


» 


A  life  that  stands  as  all  true   lives  have 

stood, 
^irm-rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  Goo^* 


HELP 

t^SKAM  not,  O  Soul,  that  easy  is  the  task 
Thus  set  before  thee.     If  it  proves  at 

length. 
As  well    it    may,  beyond    thy  natural 
strength, 
^aint  not,  despair  not.     As  a  child  may  ask 
\  father,  pray  the  P^verlasting  Good 

For  light  and  gpiidance  midst  the  subtle 

snares 
Of  sin  thick  planted  in  life's  thorough- 
fares, 
&or  spiritual  strength  and  moral  hardihood  ; 
^11  listening,  through  the  noise  of  time 
and  sense. 
To  the  still  whisper  of  the  Inward  Word  ; 
Bitter  in  blame,  sweet  in  approval  heard, 
Ktself  its  own  confirming  eviaence  : 
To  health  of  soul  a  voice  to  cheer  and  please. 
To  guilt  the  wrath  of  the  Eumenides. 


UTTERANCE 

But  what  avail  inadequate  words  to  reach 
The   innermost  of  Truth  ?     Who  shall 

essay, 
Blinded  and  weak,  to  point  and  lead  the 
way, 
Or  solve  the  mystery  in  familiar  speech  ? 
Yet,  if  it  be  that  something  not  thy  own, 
Some  shadow  of  the  Toought  to  which 

our  schemes. 
Creeds,  cult,  and  ritual  are  at  best  but 
dreams. 
Is  even  to  thy  unworthiness  made  known. 
Thou  mayst  not  hide  what  yet  thou  shouldst 
not  dare 
To  utter  lightly,  lest  on  lips  of  thine 
The  real  seem  false,  the  beauty   undi- 
vine. 
So,  weighing  duty  in  the  scale  of  prayer, 
Give  what  seems  g^ven  thee.     It  may  prove 

a  seed 
Of  goodness  dropped  in  fallow-grounds  of 
need. 


ORIENTAL   MAXIMS 

PARAPHRASE     OF     SANSCRIT      TRANSLA- 
TIONS 

THE   INWARD   JUDGE 

From  Iruttitutes  of  Manu. 

The  soul  itself  its  awful  witness  is. 
Say  not  in  evil  doing,  '*  No  one  sees,*' 
And  so  offend  the  conscious  One  within. 
Whose  ear  can  hear  the  silences  of  sin 
Ere  they  find  voice,  whose  eyes  unsleeping 

see 
The  secret  motions  of  iniquity. 

Nor  in  thv  folly  sav,  "  I  am  alone." 
For,  seated  in  thy  heart,  as  on  a  throne. 
The   ancient  Judge    and   Witness    liveth 

still. 
To  note  thy  act  and  thought ;  and  as  thy 

ill 
Or  good  goes  from  thee,  far  beyond  thy 

reach, 
The  solemn   Doomsinan's   seal   is   set   on 

each. 
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LAYING   UP  TREASURE 

From  the  MaMdbhdrata, 

Before  the  Ender  comes,  whose  charioteer 
Is  swift  or  slow  Disease,  hiy  up  each  year 
Thy   harvests  of  well-doing,  wealth  that 

kings 
Nor  thieves  can  take  away.    When  all  the 

things 
Thou  callest  thine,  goods,  pleasares,  honors 

fall. 
Thou  in  thy  yirtue  shalt  survive  them  alL 

CONDUCT 

From  the  M<ihikbhdrata. 

Heed  how  thou  livest.     Do  no  act  by  day 
Which  from  the  night  shall  drive  thy  peace 

away. 
In  months  of  sun  so  live  that  months  of  rain 
Shall  still  be  happy.     Evermore  restrain 
Evil  and  cherish  good,  so  shall  there  be 
Another  and  a  happier  life  for  thee. 


AN    EASTER    FLOWER    GIFT 

O  DEAREST  bloom  the  seasor^  know. 
Flowers  of  the  Resurrection,  blow, 

Our  hope  and  faith  restore  ; 
And  through  tlic  bitterness  of  death 
And  lofis  and  sorrow,  breathe  a  breath 

Of  life  forevvrmore  ! 

The  thought  of  Love  Immortal  blends 
With  fond  remembrances  of  friends  ; 

In  you,  O  sacred  flowers, 
Bv  human  love  made  doubly  sweet, 
Tiir  heavenlv  and  the  earthly  meet. 

The  heart  of  Christ  and  onn  ! 


THK    MYSTICS   CHRISTMAS 

**  A  I.I.  liuil  !  "  thr  Im»11h  ot  riiristmas  mng, 
'*  .Ml  hail  !  "  tlit-  monks  at  ('hriHtnia.H  sang, 
Tin*  iiM'rrv  iiuuiks  who  k«*|»t  with  rheer 
Thr  ^l;u!(lt"4t  day  of  all  tlirir  y«'ar. 

Hut  still  apart,  iiiiiiiommI  tli«'n'at, 
A  pioiiH  elticr  Itrotlirr  sat 


Silent,  in  his  aeeoatomed  plaee. 
With  God's  sweet  peace  upon  his  fire. 

*<Why   sitt'st  thoa  thus?**  kb  bfvdifi 

cried. 
•*  It  is  the  blessed  Christmas-tide ; 
The  Christmas  lights  are  all  aglow. 
The  sacred  lilies  bud  and  blow. 

*<  Above  our  heads  the  joy-bells  ring. 
Without  the  happy  children  sing. 
And  all  God's  creatures  hail  the  mom 
On  which  the  holy  Christ  was  bora  I 

**  Rejoice  with  us  ;  no  m<»«  rebuke 
Our  gladness  with  thy  quiet  look.** 
Tlie  gray  monk  answered  :  **  Keep,  I  prsj, 
Even  as  ye  list,  the  Lord's  birtbday. 

«"  Let  heathen  Yule  fires  flicker  mi 
Where    thronged    refectory    feasts   m 

spread  ; 
With  mystery-play  and  masqoe  and  bum 
And  wait-songs  speed  the  holy  ttast  f 


"  The  blindest  faith  may  haply  save ; 
Tlie  Lord  accepts  the  thinp  we  hsft ; 
And  reverence,  howsoe'er  it  strays, 
May  find  at  last  the  shining  ways. 

**  They  needs  must  grope  who  eaaaol  9tt, 
llie  blade  liefore  the  ear  nmst  br ; 
As  ve  are  feeling  I  have  frit. 
And  where  ye  dwell  I  too  have  dwelt 

^  But  now,  beyond  the  things  of  seise, 
Heyond  uiH!asions  and  events, 
I  know,  through  God's  ezceedinc  (pseei 
{|U»Icase  from  form  and  time  and  |Jscf- 

^  I  listen,  from  no  mortal  tongue, 
T(»  h<'ar  tlie  song  the  angt*lt  sung: 
And  wait  within  myself  to  know 
The  Christmas  lilies  bud  and  blo«. 

"  The  outward  symboU  diMipfiear 
Fn>m  him  who^e  inward  sight  i*  rlesr : 
And  small  uiiist  1m*  thr  ohoict*  of  «1iv 
To  him  who  tilU  thi'iii  all  with  |«rs.*r ' 

*•  Ki»«'|>  whilf  voii  im»«m1  it.  hrotlnT*  n.xtf 
With  hon«>st  /»*al  vtuir  Christ nia*  Mfi- 
I    Hut  JM<lg<>  not  liMii  wh<i  «'\rr\  iii«>ri 
i   Ft'ds  in  his  hrart  tlu*  Lonl  ('hn«t  U  rr. ! 


WHAT  THE  TRAVELLER  SAID  AT   SUNSET 
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AT  LAST 

ilecited  by  one  of  the  little  group  of  rela- 
s,  who  stood  by  the  poet*s  bedside,  as  the 
moment  of  his  life  approached.] 

[EN  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  fall- 
ing, 

ind,  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces 
blown, 

»r  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 

ly  feet  to  paths  unknown, 

»a  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so 

pleasant, 
leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 
x)ve  Divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 
(e  Thou  my  strength  and  stay  1 

near  me  when  all  else  is  from  me  drift- 

larth,   sky,  home's    pictures,   days    of 

shade  and  shine, 
1  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 
lie  love  which  answers  mine. 

ive  but  Thee,  my  Father  !  let  Thy  spirit 
>e  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold  ; 
gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I 
merit, 
ior  street  of  shining  gold. 

Boe  it  if  —  my  good  and  ill  unreokoned, 
ind  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abound- 
ing grace  — 
nd  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Jnto  my  fitting  place. 

ne  humble  door  among  Thy  many  man- 
sions, 

iome  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and 
striving  cease, 

d  flows  forever  through  heaven's  green 
expansions 

rhe  river  of  Thy  peace. 

ire,  from   the   music   round   about  me 

stealing, 
fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy 

song, 
1  find   at  last,  beneath  Thy  trees  of 

healing, 
lie  life  for  which  I  long. 


WHAT   THE   TRAVELLER   SAID 
AT   SUNSET 

The  shadows  grow  and  deepen  round  me, 

I  feel  the  dew-fall  in  the  air  ; 
The  muezzin  of  the  darkening  thicket, 

I  hear  the  night-thrush  call  to  prayer. 

The  evening  wind  is  sad  with  farewells. 
And  loving  hands  unclasp  from  mine  ; 

Alone  I  go  to  meet  the  darkness 
Across  an  awful  boundary-line. 

As  from  the  lighted  hearths  behind  me 
I  pass  with  slow,  reluctant  feet. 

What  waits  me  in  the  land  of  strangeness  ? 
What  face  shall  smile,  what  voice  shall 
greet? 

What   space   shall   awe,   what  brightness 
blind  me  ? 

What  thunder-roll  of  music  stun  ? 
What  vast  processions  sweep  before  me 

Of  shapes  unknown  beneath  the  sun  ? 

I  shrink  from  unaccustomed  glory, 
I  dread  the  myriad-voiced  strain  ; 

Give  me  the  unforgotten  faces. 
And  let  my  lost  ones  speak  again. 

He  will  not  chide  my  mortal  yearning 
Who  is  our  Brother  and  our  Friend  ; 

In  whose  full  life,  divine  and  human, 
The  heavenly  and  the  earthly  blend. 

Mine  be  the  joy  of  soul-communion, 
The  sense  of  spiritiml  strength  renewed. 

The  reverence  for  the  pure  and  holy. 
The  dear  delight  of  doing  good. 

No  fitting  ear  is  mine  to  listen 

An  endless  anthem's  rise  and  fall ; 

No  curious  eye  is  mine  to  measure 
The  pearl  gate  and  the  jasper  wall. 

For  love  must  needs  be  more  than  know> 
ledge  : 

What  matter  if  I  never  know 
Why  Aldebaran's  star  is  ruddy. 

Or  warmer  8irius  white  as  snow  I 

Forgive  my  human  words,  O  Father  I 
I  go  Thy  larger  truth  to  prove  ; 
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Thy  mercy  shall  transcend  my  longing  : 
I  seek  but  love,  and  Thoa  art  Lotc  1 

• 

I  go  to  find  my  lost  and  mourned  for 
Safe  in  Thy  sheltering  goodness  still. 

And  all  that  hope  and  faith  foreshadow 
Made  perfect  in  Thy  holy  will  I 


**THE   STORY   OF   IDA" 

Francesca  Alexander,  whom  pen  and  pencil 
have  so  reverently  transcribed  the  simple  faith 
and  life  of  the  Italian  peasantry,  wrote  the 
narrative  published  with  John  Buskin's  intro- 
duction under  the  title,  The  Storif  of  Ida. 

Weary  of  jangling  noises  never  stilled, 
The  skeptic's  sneer,  the  bigot's  hate,  the 

din 
Of  clashing  texts,  the  webs  of  creed 
men  spin 
Round  simple   truth,  the  children  grown 

who  build 
With  gilded  cards  their  new  Jerusalem, 
Busy,  with  sacerdotal  tailorings 
And  tinsel  eauds,  bedizening  holy  things, 
I  turn,  with  glad  and  grateful  heart,  from 

them 
To  the  sweet  story  of  the  Florentine 
Immortal  in  her  blameless  maidenhood. 
Beautiful  as  God's  angels  and  as  good  ; 
Feeling  tlmt  life,  even  now,  may  be  divine 
With  love  no  wrong  can  ever  change  to 

hate, 
No  sin  make  less  than  all-compassionate  I 


THE   LIGHT  THAT  IS   FELT 

A  TEN DKR  child  of  summers  three, 
Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 

FsuHcd  on  the  dark  stair  timidly. 

*'  Ob,  mother  I     Take  my  hand,**  said  she, 
'<  And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 

Wc  older  childn^n  gn)|>e  our  way 

From  dark  iM'hiiul  tti  dark  }K*forc  ; 
And  only  whni  our  humls  wc  lay, 
Dear  I^>nl,  in  Thino,  tlu*  night  is  day, 
And  thrn*  is  darknc^sH  nevi'rmon*. 

Ki'Mch  (lownwani  to  th**  siinh'M  days 

Wht'n*in  our  ^uidcA  art*  bliml  um  we. 
And  faith  ih  small  :iud  h<ipe  delays  ; 


Take  Thou  the  handa  of  jurayer  we  ni 
And  let  us  feel  the  ligtai  of  TbccI 


THE  TWO   LOVES 

Smoothing  soft  the  nftling  head 

Of  a  maiden  fancy-led. 

Thus  a  grave-eyed  womtn  taid : 

**  Richest  gifts  are  tboae  we  make, 
Dearer  tlian  the  love  we  take 
That  we  give  for  love*a  own  sake. 

**  Well  I  know  the  heart's  norest  ; 
Mine  has  been  the  common  qoci^ 
To  be  loved  and  therefore  blest 

**  Favors  undeserved  were  miae ; 
At  my  feet  as  on  a  shrine 
Love  has  laid  its  gifts  divine. 

'*  Sweet  the  offerings  seemed,  and  vft 
With  their  sweetness  came  regret, 
And  a  sense  of  unpaid  debt. 

*'  Heart  of  mine  unsatisfied. 
Was  it  vanity  or  pride 
That  a  deeper  joy  denied  ? 

*'  Hands  that  ope  but  to  receive 
flmpty  close  ;  they  only  live 
Richly  who  can  richly  give. 

"  Still,**  she  sighed,  with  rooistedB|r<? 
'*  Ix>ve  is  sweet  in  any  guise  ; 
But  its  best  is  sacrifice  I 

^  He  who,  giving,  does  not  crave 
Likest  is  to  Him  who  gave 
Life  itself  the  loved  to  save. 

**  Love,  that  self-for^tful  givfSi 
Sows  surprise  of  ripened  shraveSi 
I^te  or  soon  its  own  receives.** 


ADjrSTMKNT 
TiiKtnH?of  Faith  its  Imn*.  dr\  UHijfb" 

hhtMl 

That  ni'jinT  heavrn  the  living;  <»o*^ ' 

c'linib  ; 
Th«'   fal.s*'  niujit    fail,   though  fn* 

Nhon*M  of  tiino 
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old  lament  be  heard,  **  Great  Pan  is 

dead!" 
t  wail  is  Error's,  from   his  high  place 

hurled  ; 
his  shazp  recoil  is  £yil  undertrod  ; 
or  time^  unrest,  an  angel  sent  of  God 
ibling  w'th  life  the  waters  of  the  world, 
n  as  they  list  the  ^winds  of  the  Spirit 

blow 

0  turn  or   break  our  century  -  rusted 
vanes; 

&nds  shift  and  waste;  the  rock  alone 

remains 
ere,  led  of  Heaven,  the   strong  tides 

come  and  go, 
.  storm-clouds,  rent  by  thunderbolt  and 

wind, 
ve,  free  of  mist,  the  permanent  stars 

behind. 

refore  I  trust,  although  to  outward  sense 
oth  true  and  false  seem  shaken  ;  I  will 

hold 
i^ith  newer  light  my  reverence  for  the 

old 

1  calmly  wait  the  births  of  Providence, 
gain  is  lost ;  the  clear-eyed  saints  look 

down 
^troubled  on  the  wreck  of  schemes  and 

creeds ; 
ove    yet  remains,  its  rosary  of  good 

dc^ds 
nting  in  task-field  and  o'erpeopled  town, 
th  has  charmed  life  ;  the  Inward  Word 

survives, 
nd,  day  by  day,  its  revelation  brings  ; 
aith,    hope,   and    charity,    whatsoever 

things 
ich  cannot  be  shaken,  stand.     Still  holy 

lives 
''eal  the  Christ  of  whom  the  letter  told, 
1  the  new  gospel  verifies  the  old. 


HYMNS    OF    THE    BRAHMO 
SOMAJ 

have  attenipted  this  paraphrase  of  the 
BUtt  of  the  firahmo  Somaj  of  India,  as  I 
i  them  in  Moxoomdar^s  account  of  the  devo> 
^  exercises  of  that  remarkable  religious 
^lopment  which  has  attracted  far  leas  atten- 
^  ^id.  synfpathy  from  the  Christian  %orld 
1^  it  deserves,  as  a  fresh  revelation  of  the 
^  aetion  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  hu- 
■^  heart 


The  mercy,  O  Eternal  One  I 

By  man  unmeasured  yet. 
In  Joy  or  grief,  in  shade  or  sun, 

I  never  will  forget. 
I  give  the  whole,  and  not  a  part. 

Of  all  Thou  gavest  me  ; 
My  goods,  my  life,  my  soul  and  heart, 

I  yield  them  all  to  Thee  ! 

II 

We  fast  and  plead,  we  weep  and  pray. 

From  morning  until  even  ; 
We  feel  to  find  the  holy  way. 

We  knock  at  the  gate  of  heaven  f 
And  when  in  silent  awe  we  wait. 

And  word  and  sign  forbear. 
The  hinges  of  the  golden  gate 

Move,  soundless,  to  our  prayer  I 
Who  hears  the  eternal  harmonies 

Can  heed  no  outward  word  ; 
Blind  to  all  else  is  he  who  sees 

The  vision  of  the  Lord  ! 

Ill 

O  soul,  be  patient,  restrain  thy  tears. 

Have  hope,  and  not  despair  ; 
As  a  tender  mother  heareth  her  child 

Grod  hears  the  penitent  prayer. 
And  not  forever  shall  grief  be  thine  ; 

On  the  Heavenly  Mother's  breast. 
Washed  clean  and  white  in  waters  of  joy 

Shall  His  seeking  child  find  rest. 
Console  thyself  with  His  word  of  grace. 

And  cease  thy  wail  of  woe. 
For  His  mercy  never  an  equal  hath, 

And  His  love  no  bounds  can  know. 
Lean  close  unto  Him  in  faith  and  hope  ; 

How  many  like  thee  have  found 
In  Him  a  shelter  and  home  of  peace. 

By  His  mercy  compassed  round  ! 
There,  safe   from   sin   and   the  sorrow  it 
brings. 

They  sing  their  grateful  psalms, 
And  rest,  at  noon,  by  the  wells  of  God, 

In  the  shade  of  His  holy  palms  I 

REVELATION 

"  And  I  went  Into  the  Vale  of  Bearor,  and  ••  I  went  I 
prfiacbed  repentuice  to  the  people.  And  one  morning 
kitting  by  the  fire,  a  great  cloud  came  orer  me.  and 
a  temptation  beset  roe.  And  it  was  aaid :  AU  IMnffs 
come  by  Nature  ;  and  the  Elements  and  the  Stars  came 
orer  me.    And  as  I  sat  still  and  let  it  alone,  a  liring 
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iMfw  WOW  in  nMu  and  a  true  Voice  which  mid :  There 
it  a  IMma  Ood  itko  wutde  all  thimgs.  And  Inunadiatoly 
Um  doua  and  Um  temptation  raniahed,  and  life  roae 
over  all,  and  my  heart  was  (lad  and  I  pcaiaed  the  livinf 
Ood.**  —  Journal  o/  George  Fn,  1090. 

Snxx,  as  of  old,  in  Bearor's  Vale, 

0  man  of  Grod  I  our  hope  and  faith 
The  Elements  and  Stan  assail, 

And  the  awed  spirit  holds  its  breath. 
Blown  over  by  a  vrind  of  death. 

Takes  Nature  thought  for  such  as  we, 
What  place  her  human  atom  fills. 

The  weea-drift  of  her  careless  sea. 
The  mist  on  her  unheeding  hills  ? 
What  recks  she  of  our  helpless  wills  ? 

Strange  god  of  Force,  with  fear,  not  love. 
Its  trembling  worshipper  !     Can  prayer 

Reach  the  shut  ear  of  Fate,  or  move 
Unpitying  Energy  to  snare  ? 
What  doth  the  cosmic  Vastness  care  ? 

In  vain  to  this  dread  Unconcern 
For  the  All-Father's  love  we  look; 

In  vain,  in  quest  of  it,  we  turn 

The  storied  leaves  of  Nature's  book, 
The  prints  her  rocky  tablets  took. 

I  prav  for  faith,  I  long  to  trust ; 

1  listen  with  my  heart,  and  hear 
A  Voice  without  a  sound  :  *'  Be  just, 

Be  true,  be  merciful,  revere 

The  Word  within  thee  :  God  is  near  I 

**  A  light  to  sky  and  earth  unknown 
Pales  all  their  lights  :  a  mightier  force 


Thau  theirs  the  powers  of  Natuie  owi, 
And,  to  its  goal  aa  at  its  souree. 
His  Spirit  moves  the  Univertt. 

**  Believe  and  trust     Through  stan  la 
suns. 
Through  life  and  death,  through  moI  la 
sense,  ^ 

His  wise,  paternal  purpoae  runs ; 
The  daAness  of  His  providence 
Is  star-lit  with  benign  intents." 

0  joy  supreme  I  I  know  the  Voire, 
Like  none  beside  on  earth  or  sea ; 

Tea,  more,  O  soid  of  mine,  rejoiee. 
By  all  that  He  reauires  of  me, 
I  know  what  God  nimself  must  be. 

No  picture  to  my  aid  I  call, 

I  shape  no  image  in  mv  prayer ; 

1  only  know  in  Him  is  all 

Of  life,  light,  beauty,  everywhere. 
Eternal  Goodness  here  and  therr ! 

I  know  He  is,  and  what  He  is. 

Whose  one  great  purpose  is  the  good 

Of  all.     I  rest  my  soul  on  His 
Immortal  Love  and  Fatherhood  ; 
And  trust  Him,  as  His  children  •hosl^ 

I  fear  no  more.     The  clouded  faee 
Of  Nature  smiles  ;  through  all  her  t^ 

Of  time  and  space  aiid  sense  I  trace 
The  moving  of  the  Spirit's  wings, 
And  hear  the  song  of  hope  she  iiafi 


AT   SUNDOWN 


TO  E.  C.  S. 

ind  of  poets,  if  thy  giaaB 
wer  in  winter*8  tuft  of  grass, 
t  token  of  the  debt  I  owe 
thee  December's  frozen  day, 
arbutus  budding  under  snow, 
a  and  fragrance  from  some  mom 

•  gives  it  shall  have  gone  the  way 
shall  see  and  reverent  trust  shall 


:hristmas  of  1888 

east,   ag^ainst  a  white,  cold 

led  silhouette  of  the  woods  was 

i> 

a  wintry  waste 

breams  and  hillsides  bare  and 

in  cloud-films  a  pallid  ghost 

1  down, 

ling  moon  half-faced  ! 

i  sky  and  sere, .  snow- waiting 

&s  there  of  the  immortal  birth  ? 

irald  of  the  One  ? 

thought  the  heavenly  radiance 

splendor  swept  the  sky  like 

d  the  round,  bright  sun  f 

;hanged.     From  a  transfigured 

^host  fled,  the  smoke  of  home- 

ts  curled 

ktill  air  unblown. 

rmth  and  brightness,  did  that 

id  Nazareth,  when  the  Christ 

)m, 

irer  than  our  own  ? 


The  morning's  promise  noon  and  eve  fol* 

fiUed 
In  warm,  soft  sky  and  landscape  hazy-hilled 

And  sunset  fair  as  they  ; 
A  sweet  reminder  of  His  holiest  time, 
A  summer-miracle  in  our  winter  clime, 

God  gave  a  perfect  day. 

The  near  was  blended  with  the  old  and  far. 

And  Bethlehem's  hillside  and  the  Magi's 

star 

Seemed  here,  as  there  and  then,  — 

Our  homestead  pine-tree  was  the  Syrian 

palm, 
Our  heart's  desire  the  angels'  midnight 
psalm, 
Peace,  and  good-will  to  men  I 

THE  VOW  OF  WASHINGTON 

Read  in  New  York,  April  30,  1889,  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of 
Geoige  Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sword  was  sheathed  :  in  April's  sun 
Lay  green  the  fields  by  Freedom  won  ; 
And  severed  sections,  weary  of  debates, 
Joined  hands  at    last    and  were   United 
States. 

O  City  sittine  by  the  Sea  I 

How  proud  the  day  that  dawned  on  thee. 
When  the  new  era,  long  desired,  began. 
And,  in  its  need,  the  hour  had  found  the 
man  ! 

One  thought  the  cannon  salvos  spoke. 
The  resonant  bell-tower's  vibrant  stroke. 
The   voiceful  streets,  the   plaudit-echoing 

halls. 
And  prayer  and  hymn  borne  heavenward 
from  St  Paiirs  I 

How  felt  the  land  in  evenr  part 
The  strong  throb  of  a  nation's  heart, 
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As  its  great  leader  gare*  with  reverent  awe» 
His  pledge  to  Union,  Liberty,  and  Law  I 

That    pledge    the    heavens   above  him 

h^tfd, 
That  vow  the  sleep  of  centuries  stirred  ; 
In  world-wide   wonder    listening   peoples 

bent 
Their  gaze  on  Freedom's  great  experiment. 

Could  it  succeed  ?    Of  honor  sold 
And  hopes  deceived  all  history  told. 

Above  the  wrecks  that  strewed  the  mourn- 
ful past, 

Was  the  long  dream  of  ages  true  at  last  ? 

Thank  God  !  the  people's  choice  was  just, 
The  one  man  equal  to  his  trust. 

Wise  beyond  lore,  and  without  weakness 
good, 

Calm  in  the  strength  of  flawless  rectitude  ! 

His  rule  of  justice,  order,  peace. 
Made  possible  the  world's  release  ; 
Taught  prince  and  serf  that  power  is  but  a 

trust. 
And  rule  alone,  which  serves  the  ruled,  is 
just; 

That  Freedom  generous  is,  but  strong 
In  hate  of  fraud  and  selfish  wrong. 
Pretence  that  tarns  her  holy  truth  to  lies, 
And  lawless  license  masking  in  her  guise. 

Land  of  his  love  !  with  one  glad  voice 
Let  thy  great  sisterhood  rejoice  ; 
A  century's  suns  o'er  thee  have  risen  and  set, 
And,  Gvi  be  praised,  we  are  one  nation  yet 

And  still  we  trust  the  years  to  be 
Shall  prove  his  hope  was  destiny. 
Leaving  our  flag,  with  all  its  added  stars, 
Unrent  by  faction  and  unstained  by  wars. 

I^  !  where  wjth  patient  toil  he  nursed 
And  trained  the  new-set  plant  at  first. 
The  widening  branches  of  a  stately  tree 
8tn»t4-h  fmni  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset  sea. 

And  in  its  bn>a<l  und  sh»*lt«'ring  shade, 
Sittinj^  with  none  to  nmkf  afraid, 
Wort'  wf  now  silfiit,  tlmmj^h  isich  mighty 

liinh, 
TIk'  winds  of  heaven  would  sinj;  the  praise 
fif  him. 


Our  first  and  beat  I  —  his  mIm  Ik 
Beneath  his  own  VirginiaB  sky. 
Forgive,  forget,  O  tme  and  just  and  bnit. 
The  storm  that  swept  above  thy  meni 
grave  f 

For,  ever  in  the  awful  strife 
And  dark  hours  of  the  natioo's  life, 
Through    the  fierce    tnmult    pierced  Imi 

warning  word. 
Their  father's  voice    bit  erring  ehildm 
heard ! 

The  change  for  which  lie  ptmyed  mi 

sought 
In  that  sharp  agony  was  wrunght ; 
No  partial  interest  draws  its  alien  Uat 
'Twixt  North  and  South,  the  eypreis  mi 
the  pine  ! 

One  people  now,  all  doubt  beyoad. 
His  name  shall  be  our  Unioii^boad ; 

We  lift  our  hands  to  Heaven,  and  hnt  wd 
now 

Take  on  our  lips  the  old  Centennial  vo«. 

For  rule  and  trust  must  needs  be  oan ; 

Chooser  and  choeen  both  are  powrn 
Eaual  in  service  as  in  rights  ;  tne  ehm 
of  Duty  rests  on  each  and  aU  the 


Then  let  the  sovereign 

Our  banner  floats  in  son  and  air. 

From  the   warm  palm-lands  to  Alssks'i 
cold. 

Repeat  with  us  the  pledge  a  centaiy  oU ! 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  WELL 

The  story  of  the  ihipwieck  of  CapAaia  Ta^ 
entine  Bagley,  oo  the  eoeet  of  Arabia,  md  k>* 
sa£Ferings  in  Um  desert,  has  been  fawlisr  fi«* 
my  chiMhood.  It  has  been  partiaDy  toU  m  tW 
I  singularly  beautifal  lines  oif  but  frieaJ.  Hi'' 
!  net  Pre«?ott  Spofford.  oo  the  ooeattoa  ci%ft^ 
;  lie  celebration  at  the  Newborypoft  UWsn 
1  To  the  charm  and  fflicitr  of  her  retw,  ••  '* 
AH  it  f^t>^^  nochinf^'  can  l»c>  arldf>d  ;  b«t  is  ^ 
f(iUowm);  iMdlarl  1  haw  eodeavorvd  top^* 
fuller  detail  of  the  tuuchioK^  iaeid««t  vp* 
which  it  in  f«»unded. 

From  imin  and  iK*ril,  by  land  and  nsts. 
The  Hhtpwreoked  sailor  came  back  aipi^  • 


THE  CAPTAIN'S   WELL 
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id  like  one  from  the  dead,  the  threshold 

croesed 
f  his  wondering  home,  that  had  mourned 

him  lost, 

liere  he  sat  once  more  with  his  kith  and 

kin, 
id  welcomed  his  neighbors  thronging  in. 

>t  when  morning  cune  he  caUed  for  his 

spade. 
[  mnst  pay  my  debt  to  the  Lord,"  he  said. 

!¥hy  dig  yon  here  ?  "  asked  the  passer- 
by ; 

[s  there  gold  or  silver  the  road  so 
nigh?" 

N^o,  friend,"  he  answered  :  **  but  under 

this  sod 
the  blessed  water,  the  wine  of  Grod." 

Water  !  the  Powow  is  at  your  back, 
nd  right  before  you  the  Merrimac, 

^d  look  you  up,  or  look  you  down, 
lere  's  a  weU-sweep  at  every  door  in 
town." 

Fme,"  he  said,  ''we  have  wells  of  our 

own  ; 
it  this  I  dig  for  the  Lord  alone." 

id  the  other  :   ''  This  soil   is  dry,  you 

know, 
loubt  if  a  spring  can  be  found  below  ; 

You  had  better  consult,  before  you  dig, 
rme  water- witch,  with  a  hazel  twig." 

^o,  wet  or  dry,  I  will  dig  it  here, 
lallow  or  deep,  if  it  takes  a  year. 

[n  the  Arab  desert,  where  shade  is  none, 
le  waterless  land  of  sand  and  sun, 

[Jnder  the  pitiless,  brazen  sky 

y  burning  throat  as  the  sand  was  dry  ; 

&iy  crazed  brain  listened  in  fever  dreams 
>r  plash  of  buckets  and  ripple  of  streams ; 

And  opening  my  eyes  to  the  blinding  glare, 
nd  my  lips  to  the  breath  of  the  blbtering 
air. 


*'  Tortured  alike  by  the  heavens  and  earth, 
I  cursed,  like  Job,  the  day  of  my  birth. 

^  Then  something  tender,  and  sad,  and  mild 
As  a  mother's  voice  to  her  wandering  child, 

"  Rebuked   my  frenzy ;   and  bowing  my 

head, 
I  prayed  as  I  never  before  had  prayed  : 

«  Pity  me,  God  !  for  I  die  of  (hirst  ,• 
Take  me  out  of  this  land  accurst  j 

"  And  if  ever  I  reach  my  home  again. 
Where  earth  has  springs,  and  the  sky  has 
rain, 

'*  1  will  dig  a  well  for  the  passers-by. 
And  none  shall  suffer  from  thirst  as  I, 

**  I  saw,  as  I  prayed,  my  home  once  more. 
The  house,  the  bam,  the  elms  by  the  door, 

'*The   g^rass- lined  road,    that    riverward 

wound. 
The  tall  slate  stones  of  the  burying-ground, 

"  The  belfry  and  steeple  on  meeting-house 

hill. 
The  brook  with  its  dam,  and  gray  grist  mill, 

<<And  I  knew  in  that  vision  beyond  the 

sea. 
The  very  place  where  my  well  mnst  be. 

'*  God  heard  my  prayer  in  that  evil  day  ; 
He  led  my  feet  in  their  homeward  way, 

*<  From  false  mirage  and  dried-np  well. 
And  the  hot  sand  storms  of  a  land  of  hell. 


*'  Till  I  SAW  at  last  through  the  coast-hill's 
A  city  held  in  its  stony  lap, 


"The  mosques  and  the  domes  of  scorched 

Muscat, 
And  my  heart  leaped  up  with  joy  thereat ; 

'<  For  there  was  a  ship  at  anchor  lying, 
A  Christian  flag  at  its  mast-head  flying, 

**And  sweetest  of  sounds  to  my  homesick 

ear 
Was  ray  native  tongue  in  the  sailor's  cheer. 
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**Now  the  Lord  be  thanked^    I  am  back 

again. 
Where  earth  has  springs,  and  the  skies  have 

**  And  the  well  I  promised  bj  Oman's  Sea, 
I  am  digging  for  him  in  Amesbury.V 

His  kindred  wept,  and  his  neighbors  said  : 
**  The  poor  old  captain  is  out  of  his  head." 

But  from  mom  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to 

night. 
He  toiled  at  his  task  with  main  and  might ; 

And  when  at  last,  from  the  loosened  earth. 
Under  his  spade  the  stream  gushed  forth. 

And  fast  as  he  climbed  to  his  deep  well's 

brim. 
The  water  he  dug  for  followed  him. 

He  shouted  for  joy  :    ''  I   have  kept  my 

word. 
And  here  is  the  well  I  promised  the  Lord  I  " 

The  long  years  came  and  the  long  years 

went, 
And  he  sat  by  his  roadside  well  content ; 

He  watched  the  travellers,  heat-oppressed. 
Pause  by  the  way  to  drink  and  rest. 

And   the  sweltering  horses   dip,   as  they 

drank, 
Their  nostrils  deep  in  the  cool,  sweet  tank. 

And  grateful  at  heart,  his  memory  went 
Back  to  that  waterless  Orient, 

And  the  blessed  answer  of  prayer,  which 

came 
To  the  earth  of  iron  and  sky  of  flame. 

And  when  a  wayfarer  weary  and  hot. 
Kept  to  the  mi(i  road,  pausing  not 

For   t\w   wfll*s    n'fn»shing,  Iw    shook    his 

\\viu\ ; 
**  Ht»  cioii't  know  the  value  of  wat4T,"   he 

Miid  ; 

"  Hud  he  pniye<l  for  a  dnm,  as  I  have  done, 
In  th(*  fles4>rt  rin-Ie  uf  santi  and  suu, 


"  He  would  drink  and  rest,  and  go 

teU 
That  God's  best  gift  is  the  wmyaide  vcDf 


AN   OUTDOOR  RECEPTION 

The  snbstanoe  of  these  hum,  \iMtitf 
ciUed  several  yean  ago,  I  fiad  a 
my  nnprinted  scraps  as  have  escw 
basket  and  the  Bn.      In  timnseruriBg  it  I  ksw 
made  some  changes,  additions,  aad  obmmm. 

On  these  green   banks,   where   falls  tst 

soon 
The  shade  of  Autumn's  aftemooa. 
The  south  wind  blowing  soft  ai 
The  water  gliding  at  my  feet. 
The  distant  northern  range  ii|4it 
By  the  slant  sunshine  over  it. 
With  changes  of  the  moontain  mist 
From  tender  Uush  to  amethyst. 
The  valley's  stretch  of  shade  and 
Fair  as  in  Mirza's  Bagdad  dream. 
With  glad  young  faces  smiling 
And  merry  voices  in  my  ear, 
I  sit,  methinks,  as  Hafis  might 
In  Iran's  Garden  of  Delight. 
For  Persian  roses  blushing  red. 
Aster  and  gentian  bloom  mstead  ; 
For  Shiraz  wine,  this  moontain  air  ; 
For  feast,  the  blueberries  which  I 
With  one  who  proffers  with  stained 
Her  gleanings  from  yon  pasture  laadsi 
Wild  fruit  that  art  and  culture  spoil. 
The  harvest  of  an  untilled  soil ; 
And  with  her  one  whose  tender  eyes 
Reflect  the  change  of  April  skies, 
Midway  'twixt  child  ana  maiden  yet. 
Fresh  as  Spring's  eariiest  violet ; 
And  one  whose  look  and  voice  and  waji 
Make  when*  she  goes  idvUie  days  ; 
And  one  whose  sweet,  still  conntenaaos 
Seems  dreamful  of  a  child's  romanes ; 
And  others,  welcome  as  are  these. 
Like  and  unlike,  varieties 
Of  pearls  on  nature's  chaplet  stnaag , 
And  all  are  fair,  for  all  are  young. 
Gathered  from  seaside  cities  old, 
Fn»ui  midland  prairii*,  lake,  and  wi4d. 
From   the  fpvat  wheat-fields  which  nu(^ 

ftH'tl 

Tlie  hunj^er  of  a  worltl  at  need. 

In  healthful  change  of  rest  and  plsj 

Their  school- vacations  glide  awa^  ■ 
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ic8  these  :  thej  only  see 
and  kindly  friend  in  me, 
)se  amused,  indulgent  look 
nnocent  mirth  has  no  rebuke, 
carce  ean  know  my  rugged  rhymes, 
LTsher  songs  of  evil  times, 
■ayer  themes  in  minor  keys 
's  and  death's  solemnities  '. 
.ply,  as  they  bear  in  mind 
^erse  of  lighter,  happier  kind^  — 
3f  the  boyhood  of  the  man, 
viewed  &om  life's  meridian, 
eriously  and  half  in  play 
sasant  interyiewers  pay 
visit,  with  no  fell  intent 
ing  notes  and  punishment. 

ider  solitary  pine 
«d  below  with  flower  and  yine, 
:ayored  than  that  lonely  tree, 
oom  of  girlhood  circles  me. 
ti  an  atmosphere  of  youth 
forget  my  age's  truth  ; 
adow  of  my  life's  long  date 
Muskward  on  the  dial-plate, 
t  seems  a  step  might  span 
ilf  between  the  boy  and  man. 

ung  friends  smile,  as  if  some  jay 
ak  December's  leafless  spray 
td  to  sing  the  songs  of  May. 
let  them  smile,  and  live  to  know, 
their  brown  locks  are  flecked  with 
snow, 

(dious  to  be  always  sage 
ose  the  dignity  of  age, 
so  much  of  our  early  liyes 
mory's  playground  still  suryiyes, 
sms,  as  at  the  present  hour, 
lell  of  youth's  magnetic  power. 

ongh  I  feel,  with  Solomon, 
leasant  to  behold  the  sun, 
d  not  if  I  could  repeat 
which  still  is  good  and  sweet ; 
in  age,  as  in  my  prime, 
uncheerful  step  with  time, 
;ratef ul  for  all  blessings  sent, 
le  common  way,  content 
ke  no  new  experiment. 
ty  terms  with  law  and  fate, 
lat  must  be  I  calmly  wait, 
list  the  path  I  cannot  see,  — 
rod  is  good  sufficeth  me. 
hen  at  last  on  life's  strange  play 


The  curtain  falls,  I  only  pray 
That  hope  may  lose  itself  in  truth. 
And  1^  in  Heaven's  immortal  youth* 
And  au  our  loves  and  longing  prove 
The  foretaste  of  diviner  love  ! 

The  day  is  done.    Its  afterglow 

Along  the  west  is  burning  low. 

My  visitors,  like  birds,  have  flown  ; 

I  hear  their  voices,  fainter  c^own. 

And  dimly  through  the  dusk  I  see 

Their  kerchiefs  wave  good-night  to  me,  — ^ 

Light  hearts  of  girlhood,  knowing  naught 

Of  all  the  cheer  their  coining  brought ; 

And,  in  their  going,  unaware 

Of  silent^f oUowing  feet  of  prayer  : 

Heaven  make  their  budding  promise  eood 

With  flowers  of  gracious  womanhood  1 


R.   S.   S.    AT   DEER   ISLAND   ON 
THE   MERRIMAC 

Make,  for  he  loved  thee  well,  our  Merri- 
mac. 
From  wave  and  shore  a  low  and  long 

lament 
For  him  whose  last  look  sought  thee,  as 
he  went 
The  unknown  way  from   which  no  step 

comes  back. 
And  ye,  O  ancient  pine-trees,  at   whose 
feet 
He  watched  in  life  the  sunset's  redden- 
ing glow. 
Let  the  soft  south  wind  through  your 
needles  blow 
A  fitting  requiem  tenderly  and  sweet ! 
No  fonder  lover  of  all  lovely  things 

Shall  walk  where   once   he   walked,  no 

smile  more  glad 
Greet  friends  than  his  who  friends  in  all 
men  had. 
Whose  pleasant  memory  to  that    Island 

cUngs, 
Where  a  dear  mourner  in  the  home  he  left 
Of  love's  sweet  solace  cannot  be  bereft. 


BURNING   DRIFT-WOOD 

Before  my  drift-wood  fire  I  sit. 
And  see,  with  every  waif  I  bum, 

Old  dreams  and  fancies  coloring  it. 
And  folly's  unlaid  ghosts  return. 
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O  ships  of  mine,  whose  svrif t  keels  cleft 
The  enchanted  sea  on  which  they  sailed. 

Are  these  poor  fragments  only  left 
Of  vain  desires  and  hopes  that  ftuled  ? 

Did  I  not  watch  from  them  the  light 
Of  sunset  on  my  towers  in  Spain, 

And  see,  far  off,  uploom  in  signt 

The  Fortunate  isles  I  might  not  gain  T 

Did  sudden  lift  of  fog  reveal 

Arcadia's  vales  of  song  and  spring, 

And  did  I  pass,  with  grazing  keel. 
The  rocks  whereon  the  sirens  sing  ? 

Have  I  not  drifted  hard  upon 
The  unmapped  regions  lost  to  man, 

The  doud-pitched  tents  o£  Prester  John, 
The  palace  domes  of  Kubia  Khan  ? 

Did  land  winds  blow  from  jasmine  flowers. 
Where  Youth  the  ageless  Fountain  fills  ?• 

Did  Love  make  sign  from  rose  blown  bow- 
ers. 
And  gold  from  £ldorado*s  hills  ? 

Alas  I  the  gallant  ships,  that  sailed 
On  blind  Adventure's  errand  sent, 

Howe'er  they  laid  their  courses,  failed 
To  reach  the  haven  of  Content. 

And  of  my  ventures,  those  alone 

Which  Love  had  freighted,  safely  sped, 

Seeking  a  good  beyond  my  own. 
By  clear-eyed  Duty  piloted. 

0  mariuers,  hoping  still  to  meet 
The  luck  Arabian  voyagers  met. 

And  find  in  Bagdad's  moonlit  street, 
Ilaroun  al  Kanchid  walking  yet. 

Take  with  you,  on  your  Sea  of  Dreams, 
The  fair,  fond  fancies  dear  to  youth. 

1  turn  from  all  that  only  seemff, 

And  seek  the  sober  grounds  of  truth. 

\Miat  matter  that  it  i»  not  Mav, 

That   binls  havt*    tiowii,   and    trt»eH    are 

That  <lark«T  jjrows  the  Nhortt'iiiii)^  day, 
Ami  cohltT  blows  the  wintrv  air  I 

Till'  wn'rk>  of  passion  and  <h'sin\ 
Th«'  i-asth-H  I  no  inort*  rehuihl, 


May  fitly  feed  mr  drift-wood  fire, 
And  warm  the  hands  that  age  hasfkiM 

Whatever  perished  with  my  ships, 
I  only  know  the  beet  remains  ; 

A  song  of  praise  is  on  my  lips 

For  losses  which  are  now  my  gaias. 


Heap  hijg;h  my  hearth  I     No  worth  is  kit: 
No  wisdom  with  the  folly  dies. 

Bum  on,  poor  shreds,  your  holocaost 
Shall  be  my  evening  sacriftee ! 

Far  more  than  all  I  dared  to  drean, 

Unsought  before  my  door  I 
On  wings  of  fire  and  steeds  of 

The  world's  great  wonders  emne  to  wf^t 

And  holier  signs,  nnmarked  befose. 
Of  Love  to  seek  and  Power  to  save,  — 

The  righting  of  the  wronged  and  poor, 
The  man  evolving  from  the  slave  ; 

And  life,  no  longer  chance  or  £ste. 
Safe  in  the  gracious  Fatherhood. 

I  fold  o'er-wearied  hands  and  wait. 
In  full  assurance  of  the  good. 

And  well  the  waiting  time  must  be. 
Though  brief  or  long  its  granted  dsni 

If  Faith  and  Hope  and  Chanty 
Sit  by  my  evening  hearth-fire's  blaK. 

And  with  them,  friends  whom  Hcavtt  kM 
spared, 

Whose  love  my  heart  has  comforted. 
And,  sharing  all  my  ^ys,  has  shared 

My  tender  memories  of  the  dead,  — 

Dear  souls  who  left  us  lonely  here. 
Bound  on    their   last,   long   voyagr,  t< 
whom 

We,  day  by  day,  are  drawing  near. 
Where  ever}'  bark  has  sauing  room. 

I  know  the  solemn  monotone 

Of  waters  calling  unto  roe  ; 
I  kn<iw  from  wheni*e  the  air*  hare  bU»«u 

That  whis|MT  of  the  Ktenuil  S'a. 

As  low  niv  tires  «if  «lrift-wo*»<l  bum. 
'        I  hear  that  seaV  <leep  jumndft  iiK'ivaK. 
I    And,  fair  in  sunnet  li^ht,  tlimt-m 
I        lt>  iniragi'-lifteil  IhU**  of  IVai-e. 
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O.  W.  HOLMES  ON  HIS   EIGHTI- 
ETH BIRTHDAY 

Cldibino  a  path  which  leads  back  never 
more 
We  heard  behind  his  footsteps  and  his 
cheer ; 
^ow,  face  to  face,  we  greet  him  standing 

here 
Vpon  the  lonelj  summit  of  Fourscore  ! 
^Welcome  to  us,  o'er  whom  the  leng^ened 
day 
Is  dosiqg  and  the  shadows  colder  grow. 
His  genial  presence,  like  an  afterglow, 
Following  the  one  just  vanishing  away. 
Long  be  it  ere  the  table  shall  be  set 
For  the  last  breakfast  of  the  Autocrat, 
And  love  repeat  with  smiles  and  tears 
thereat 
His  own  sweet  songs  that  time  shall  not 

foreet. 
Waiting  with  us  the  call  to  come  up  higher, 
Life  is  not  less,  the  heavens  are  only  nigher  ! 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

From  purest  wells  of  English  undefiled 
None   deeper   drank   than   he,    the   New 

World's  child, 
Who  in  the   language  of  their  farm-fields 

spoke 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  New  England  folk, 
Shaming  a  monstrous  wrong.     The  world- 
wide laueh 
Provoked  thereby  might  well  have  shaken 

half 
The  walls  of  Slavery  down,  ere  yet  the  ball 
And  mine  of  battle  overthrew  them  all. 


HAVERHILL 

1640-1890 

Read  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Rftieth  Anniversary  of  the  City, 
July  2,  181K). 

O  RIVER  winding  to  the  sea  ! 
We  call  the  old  time  back  to  thee  ; 
From  forest  paths  and  water-ways 
The  century-woven  veil  we  raise. 


The  voices  of  to-day  are  dumb, 
Unheard  its  sounds  that  go  and  come  ; 
We  listen,  through  long-hipsing  years. 
To  footsteps  of  the  pioneers. 

Gone  steepled  town  and  cultured  plain, 

The  wilderness  returns  afi;ain, 

The  drear,  untrodden  solitude. 

The  gloom  and  mystery  of  the  wood  ! 

Once  more  the  bear  and  panther  prowl. 
The  wolf  repeats  his  himgry  howl. 
And,  peering  through  his  leafy  screen, 
The  Indian's  copper  face  is  seen. 

We  see,  their  rude-built  huts  beside. 
Grave  men  and  women  anxious-eyed. 
And  wistful  youth  remembering  still 
Dear  homes  in  England's  Haverhill. 

We  summon  forth  to  mortal  \4ew 
Dark  Passaquo  and  Sa^gahew,  — 
Wild  chiefs,  who  owned  the  mighty  sway 
Of  wizard  Passaconaway. 

Weird  memories  of  the  border  town, 
By  old  tradition  handed  down, 
In  chance  and  change  before  us  pass 
Like  pictures  in  a  magic  glass,  — 

The  terror  of  the  midnight  raid, 
Tlie  death-concealing  ambuscade, 
Tlie  winter  march,  through  deserts  wild, 
Of  captive  mother,  wife,  and  child. 

Ah  !  bleeding  hands  alone  subdued 
And  tamed  the  savage  habitude 
Of  forests  hiding  beasts  of  prey, 
And  human  shapes  as  fierce  as  they. 

Slow  from  the  plough  the  woods  withdrew 
Slowly  each  year  the  corn-lands  grew  ; 
Nor  fire,  nor  frost,  nor  foe  could  kill 
The  Saxon  energy  of  will. 

And  never  in  the  hamlet's  bound 
Was  lack  of  sturdy  manhood  found. 
And  never  failed  the  kindred  good 
Of  brave  and  helpful  womanhood. 

That  hamlet  now  a  city  is. 
Its  log-built  huts  are  palaces  ; 
The  wood-path  of  the  settler's  cow 
Is  Traffic's  crowded  highway  now. 
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And  far  and  wide  it  stretehet  still, 
Along  its  southward  sloping  hill. 
And  overlooks  on  either  haaid 
A  rich  and  many-watered  land. 

And,  gladdening  all  the  landscape,  fair 

As  Pison  was  to  Eden's  pair. 

Our  river  to  its  valley  brings 

The  blessing  of  its  mountain  springs. 

And  Nature  holds  with  narrowing  space. 
From    mart   and    crowd,    her   old  -  time 

grace. 
And  guards  with  fondly  jealous  arms 
The  wild  growths  of  outlying  farms. 

Her  sunsets  on  Kenoza  fall, 
Her  autumn  leaves  by  Saltonstall ; 
No  Uvished  gold  can  richer  make 
Her  opulence  of  hill  and  lake. 

Wise  was  the  choice  which  led  our  sires 
To  kindle  here  their  household  fires. 
And  share  the  large  content  of  all 
Whose  lines  in  pleasant  places  fall. 

More  dear,  as  years  on  years  advance. 
We  prize  the  old  inheritance. 
And  feel,  as  far  and  wide  we  roam. 
That  all  we  seek  we  leave  at  home. 

Our  palms  are  pines,  our  oranges 
Are  apples  on  our  orchard  trees  ; 
Our  thrushes  are  our  nightingales, 
Our  larkA  the  blackbirds  of  our  vales. 

No  incense  which  the  Orient  bums 
Ih  sweeter  tluin  our  hillside  ferns  ; 
What  tropic  Hplendor  can  outvie 
Our  autumn  wu4m1s,  our  sunset  sky  ? 

If,  where  tlie  slow  years  came  and  went, 
And  left  not  nflluem*e,  but  content. 
Now  Hashes  in  our  dazzled  eves 
The  electric  lijjht  of  t*nter|>nse  ; 

And  if  the  old  i<lyllio  en^e 

S't'nis  liwt  in  kc«*n  a<*tivitie». 

Ami  iTowilfcl  wurlvNliops  ii4>w  n'platt* 

Tilt'  Iwurth's  and   furni-livhrs  rustir  j;race  ; 

Xo  (lull,  nicrhanic  round  «>f  toil 
Lif«'\  inornin*;  «'harin  can  <|iiiti'  dt'.sjM»il  ; 
Ami  yiMitli  and  iH-anty,  hand  in  han<l, 
Will  al\^avH  t'uul  rnc'liantt.'d  Uuul. 


No  task  is  ill  where  hand  and  bnn 
And  skill  and  strength  have  equal  pii^ 
And  each  shall  each  in  honor  wild. 
And  simple  manhood  ootweigb  gold. 


Earth  shall  be  near  to  Heaven  wkea  sD 
That  severs  man  from  man  shall  &UI, 
For,  here  or  there,  salvation's  plan 
Alone  is  love  of  God  and  man. 

0  dwellers  by  the  Merrimac, 
The  heirs  of  centuries  at  your  haek. 
Still  reaping  where  yon  have  not  sown, 
A  broader  fteld  is  now  your  own. 

Hold  fast  your  Puritan  heritage. 
But  let  the  free  thought  of  the  age 
Its  light  and  hope  and  sweetness  add 
To  the  stem  faith  the  fathers  had. 

Adrift  on  Time's  retumless  tide. 
As  waves  that  follow  waves,  we  _ 
God  grant  we  leave  upon  the  ahm 
Some  waif  of  good  it  lacked  before  ; 

Some  seed,  or  flower,  or  plant  of  wottk, 
Some  addc^  beauty  to  the  earth  ; 
Some  larger  hope,  some  thought  to 
The  sad  world  happier  for  its  sake. 

As  tenants  of  uncertain  stay, 
So  may  we  live  our  little  day 
That  only  grateful  hearts  shall  fill 
The  homes  we  leave  in  Haverhill 

The  singer  of  a  farewell  rhyme. 
Upon  whose  outmost  verge  of  time 
The  shades  of  night  are  falling  down, 

1  pray,  God  bless  the  good  old  town  I 

TO   G.   G. 

AN   ArTOTiRAPH 

The  dsncrhter  of  Dsnivl  Gintirii.  Eiq-.  M- 
satp  from  Harerhill.  EngUwi.  t.»  the  two  k»- 
dped  iM>d  fiftieth  annivmanr  ci^lrbratiMi  ^  lU- 
verhill.  Mamuuhufirttii.  The  IUt  Johs  Wip4 
of  th»'  f«inn»T  place  and  many  oi  hi*  I'W  ?•••' 
iiihi(>n4T4  wiMv  thi-  piooetT  Bettler*  of  iIk  ^» 
town  on  the  MiTrinnu*. 

(iRArKH'L    in  name   and    in    th_\»rlf,  our 
rivrr 
None  fainT  saw  in  J«>lin  Wanl**  piljP"- 
titM-k, 


THE  BIRTHDAY  WREATH 
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!roof  that  upon    their    century-rooted 

stock 
I  English  roses  bloom  as  heah  as  ever. 

:e  the  warm  welcome  of  new  friends 
with  thee, 

jid  listening  to  thy  home's  familiar 
chime 

beam  that  thou  hearest,  with  it  keep- 
ing time, 

)  bells  on  Merrimao  sound  across  the 


nk  of  our  thrushes,  when  the  lark  sings 
clear, 

tf  our  sweet  Mayflowers  when  the  dai- 
sies bloom ; 

jid  bear  to  our  and  thy  ancestral  home 

)  kindly  greeting  of  its  children  here. 

that  our  love  survives  the  severing 

strain  ; 
liat  the  New  England,  with  the  Old, 

holds  fast 
"he  proud,  fond  memories  of  a  common 

past  ; 
noken  still  the  ties  of  blood  remain  I 


INSCRIPTION 

or  the  bniw  relief  by  Preston  Powexs,  carved 
1  the  huge  boulder  in  Denver  Park,  Col., 
representiiig  the  Last  Indian  and  the  Last 

o. 

E  eagle,  stooping  from  yon  snow-blown 

peiJcs, 
the  wild  hunter  and  the  bison  seeks, 
the   changed   world   below ;  and  finds 

alone 
ir  graven    semblance    in  the  eternal 

stone. 


LYDIA   H.   SIGOURNEY 

Moription  on  her  Memorial  Tablet  in  Christ 
roh  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

c  sang  alone,  ere  womanhood  had  known 
lie  gift  of  song  which  fills  the  air  to- 
day : 
ider  and  sweet,  a  music  all  her  own 
fay  fitly  linger  where  she  knelt  to  pray. 


MILTON 

Inscription  on  the  Memorial  "Window  in  St. 
Margaret^s  Church,  Westminster,  the  gift  of 
George  W.  Childs,  of  America. 

The  new  world  honors  him  whose  lofty 
plea 
For  England's  freedom  made  her  own 
more  sure. 
Whose  song,  immortal  as  its  theme,  shall 
be 
Their  common  freehold  while  both  worlds 
endure. 


THE  BIRTHDAY  WREATH 
December  17, 189L 

Blobsom  and  greenness,  making  all 
The  winter  birthday  tropical 

And  the  plain  Quaker  parlors  gay, 
Have  gone  from  bracket,  stand,  and  wall ; 
We  saw  them  fade,  and  droop,  and  fall. 

And  laid  them  tenderly  away. 

White  virgin  lilies,  mignonette. 
Blown  rose,  and  pink,  and  violet, 

A  breath  of  fragrance  passing  by ; 
Visions  of  beauty  and  decay. 
Colors  and  shapes  that  could  not  stay. 

The  fairest,  sweetest,  first  to  die. 

But  still  this  rustic  wreath  of  mine. 
Of  accrued  oak  and  needled  pine. 

And  lighter  growths  of  forest  lands. 
Woven  and  wound  with  careful  pains. 
And  tender  thouehts  and  prayers,  remains, 

As  when  it  £x>pped   from  love's  dear 
hands. 

And  not  unfitly  garlanded. 

Is  he,  who,  country-bom  and  bred, 

Welcomes  the  sylvan  ring  which  gives 
A  feeline  of  old  summer  days. 
The  wild  delight  of  woodland  ways, 

The  glory  of  the  autumn  leaves. 

And,  if  the  flowery  meed  of  song 
To  other  bards  may  well  belong, 

Be  his,  who  from  the  farm-field  spoke 
A  word  for  Freedom  when  her  need 
Was  not  of  dulcimer  and  reed. 

This  Isthmian  wreath  of  pine  and  oak. 
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THE  WIND  OF  MARCH 


!  th  J  roar  tbtll  wd 


Up  from  the  sea  the  wild  north  wind  is 
blowing 
Under  the  sky's  gray  arch  ; 
Smiling,   I  watch  the  shaken  elm-boughs, 
Knowing 
It  is  the  wind  of  March. 

Between  the  passing  and  the  coming  season. 

This  stormy  interlude 
Gives  to  our  winter-wearied  hearts  a  reason 

For  trustful  gratitude. 

Welcome  to  waiting  ears   its   harsh  fore- 
warning 
Of  light  and  warmth  to  come, 
The   longed-for  joy  of   Nature's   Easter 
morning, 
The  earth  arisen  in  bloom  ! 

In  the   loud   tumult  winter's  strength   is 
breaking  ; 

I  listen  to  the  sound, 
As  t«>  a  voice  of  resurrection,  waking 

To  life  the  dead,  cold  ground. 

Between   these  gusts,  to  the  soft  lapse   I 
hearken 
Of  rivulets  on  their  way  ; 
I    see    these   tossed   and  naked  tree-tops 
darken 
With  tho  fresh  leaves  of  May. 

This  roar  of  storm,  this  sky  so  gray  and 
lowering 

Invite  the*  airs  of  Spring, 
A  warmer  sunshine  over  flelds  of  flowering, 

The  bluebird's  song  and  wing. 

Closelv  behind,  the  Gulfs   warm  breezes 
follow 
This  northern  hurricane. 
And,  lK>nio  thrreoti,  the  Inibolink  and  swal- 
low 
Shall  visit  xm  iigaiii. 

AikI.  ill  f^riM't)   wtMMl-puths,  in  the  kine-fed 

Ami  l»y  tilt'  wliis|MTiii;;  rills, 
SluiU  Hn\%»'r>   n'|Mat  tin*  l«*s.soii  of  the  Mah- 
t<*r. 
Taught  on  his  Syrian  hills. 


Blow,  then,  wild 
in  singing, 
Thy  chul  in  bloesoming  ; 
Come,    like   Bethesda's    irottUiag  aifci 
bringing 
The  healing  of  the  Spring. 


BETWEEN  THE  GATES 

Between  the  gates  of  birth  and  death 
An  old  and  saintly  pilgrim  passed. 

With  look  of  one  who  witneaseth 
The  long-sought  goal  at  last. 

*'  O  thou  whose  reverent  feet  have  fmsd 
The  Master's  footprints  in  thy  way 

And  walked  thereon  as  holy  ground, 
A  boon  of  thee  I  pray. 

"  My  lack  would  borrow  thy  eieest. 
My  feeble  faith  the  strength  of  tkiae ; 

I  need  thy  soul's  white  saintline« 
To  hide  the  stains  of  mine. 

**  The  grace  and  favor  else  denied 
May  well  be  granted  for  thy  sake.** 

So,  tempted,  doubting,  sorely  tried, 
A  younger  pilgrim  spake. 

**  Thy  prayer,  my  son,  transcends  ny  fift : 
No  {Hiwer  is  mine,"  the  sage  replira, 

**  The  burden  of  a  soul  to  lift 
Or  stain  of  sin  to  hide. 

"  Howe'er  the  outward  life  may  seeni« 
F'or  iNirdoning  grace  we  all  most  prsj ; 

No  man  his  brother  can  redeem 
Or  a  Boul*s  ransom  pay. 

**  Not  always  age  is  growth  of  good  ; 

Its  years  have  losses  with  their  gsis ; 
Against  s«>me  evil  youth  withstood 

\Veak  hands  may  strive  in  vain. 

**  With  deejier  voice  than  any  speech 
Of  mortal  lips  fnmi  man  to  man. 

What  earth*H  uii\KiMl<»ni  may  not  tesrh 
The  Spirit  onl>  »*a!i. 

**  Make  tluMi  that  holy  ^ui<le  thim*  omn. 

\iu\  following  when'  it  leiuU  the  w«». 
The  known  shall  laitM>  in  the  uuknovB 

Ah  twilight  into  uay. 
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Hie  best  of  earth  shall  still  remain, 
And  heaven's  eternal  years  shall  prove 
hat  life  and  death,  and  joyand  pain. 
Are  ministers  of  Love. 


THE   LAST  EVE   OF   SUMMER 

(TMMEr's  last  sun  nigh  unto  setting  shines 
Through  yon  columnar  pines, 

nd    on   the  deepening  shadows  of    the 
lawn 
Its  golden  lines  are  drawn. 

^reamin?  of  long  gone  summer  days  like 
this, 

Feeling  the  wind's  soft  kiss, 
rrateful  and  glad  that  failing  ear  and  sight 

Have  stiU  their  old  delight, 

sit  alone,  and  watch  the   warm,   sweet 
day 
Lapse  tenderly  away ; 
Lnd,  wistful,  with  a  feeling  of  forecast, 
I  ask,  « Is  this  the  last  ? 

Will  nevermore  for  me  the  seasons  run 
Their  round,  and  will  the  sun 

H  ardent  summers  yet  to  come  forget 
For  me  to  rise  and  set  ?  " 

liou  shonldst  be  here,  or  I  should  be  with 
thee 
Wherever  thou  mayst  be, 
ips  mute,  hands  clasped,  in   silences  of 
speech 
Each  answering  unto  each. 

'or  this  still  hour,  this  sense  of  mystery 
far 

Beyond  the  evening  star. 
To  woids  outworn  suffice  on  lip  or  scroll  : 

The  soul  would  fain  with  soul 

V^ait,  while  these  few  swift-passing  davs 
fulfil 

The  wise-disposing  Will, 
Lnd,  in  the  evening  as  at  morning,  trust 

The  All-Merciful  and  Just. 

rhe  solemn  joy  that  soul-conmiunion  feels 

Immortal  life  reveals  ; 
ibid  human  love,  its  prophecy  and  sign, 

Interprets  love  divine. 


Come  then,  in  thought,  if  that  alone  may  be, 
O  friend  I  and  bring  with  thee 

Thy  calm  assurance  of  transcendent  Spheres 
And  the  Eternal  Years  ! 


TO   OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES 
8th  Mo.  29TH,  1892 

[This,  the  last  of  Mr.  Whittier^s  poems,  was 
written  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.] 

Among  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and 
cheer 

Will  welcome  thy  new  year. 
How  few  of  all  have  passed,  as  thou  and  I, 

So  many  milestones  by  ! 

We  have  grown  old  together  ;  we  have 
seen. 

Our  youth  and  age  between. 
Two  generations  leave  us,  and  to-day 

We  with  the  third  hold  way. 

Loving  and  loved.     If  thought  must  back- 
ward run 

To  those  who,  one  by  one. 
In  the  great  silence  and  the  dark  beyond 

Vanished  with  farewells  fond, 

Unseen,  not  lost ;  our  grateful  memories 
stUl 
Their  vacant  places  fill, 
And  with  the  full-voiced  greeting  of  new 
friends 
A  tenderer  whisper  blends. 

Linked  close  in  a  pathetic  brotherhood 

Of  mingled  ill  and  good, 
Of  joy  and  grief,  of  grandeur  and  of  shame, 

For  pity  more  than  blame,  — 

The  gift  is  thine  the  weary  world  to  make 

More  cheerful  for  thy  sake, 
Soothing  the  ears  its  Miserere  pains. 

With  the  old  Hellenic  strains. 

Lighting  the  sullen  face  of  discontent 
With  smiles  for  blessing  sent. 

Enough  of  selfish  wailing  has  been  had, 
Thank  God  !  for  notes  more  glad. 

Life  is  indeed  no  holiday  ;  therein 
Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin, 
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Death  mod  its  nameless  fears,  and  orer  all 
Our  pitying  tears  most  falL 

Sorrow  is  real ;  bat  tbe  counterfeit 

Which  folly  brings  to  it, 
We  need  thy  wit  and  wisdom  to  resist, 

O  rarest  Optimist  f 

Thy  hand,  old  friend !  the  sendee  of  our 
days. 

In  differinff  moods  and  ways 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 

Not  valueless  nor  vain. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream, 
The  songs  of  boyhood  seem. 


Yet  on  our  aatonm  boughs,  nnllowi  wilk 
spring, 
The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  sod 
Ute, 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  ou 
own. 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.    Our  nakedness  of  soil 
Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll  ; 

Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  ^tiap 
gives. 
And  live  because  He  liret. 


POEMS   BY   ELIZABETH   H.   WHITTIER 


OririDAllj  fmbUalied  in  Um  roliime  entitled 
HoMm  BlosaomM,  and  acoompanied  by  the  fol- 
Wwuti^  prefatory  note :  ^ 

I  hare  rentored,  in  oomplianoe  with  the 
^baave  of  dear  friends  of  my  belored  lister, 
EuDLUiBTH  H.  Wkittibb,  to  add  to  this  little 
voloae  the  few  poetical  pieces  which  she  left 
Wkind  her.  .  .  .  These  poems,  with  perhaps 
two  «•  three  ezceptionB,  afford  but  slight  indi- 
tntioni  of  the  inward  life  of  the  writer,  who 
Wd  SB  almost  morbid  dread  of  spiritual  and 
iat^lWetaal  egottsm,  or  of  her  tenderness  of 
irmpsthy,  chastened  mirthfnlness,  and  pleas- 
•■t  pUj  of  thought  and  fancy,  when  her  shy, 
WiftntifBl  wool  opened  like  a  flower  iu  the 
^■rartk  of  social  communion.     In  the  lines  on 


THE  DREAM  OF  ARGYLE 

^^iiTHLY  arma  no  more  uphold  him 
On  his  prison's  stony  floor  ; 
^ting  death  in  hia  last  slumber, 
the  doomed  MacCallum  More. 


"^^^^  he  dreams  a  dream  of  boyhood  ; 
^^^tae  again  his  heathery  hilU, 
^^^^Usd  again  the  hound's  long  baying, 
^17  of  moor-fowl»  laugh  of  rills. 

^^^^^  he  stands  amidst  his  clansmen 
^1  the  low,  long  banquet-hall, 
^•^  grim  ancestral  armor 

the  ruddy  fiielight  fall. 


^^'Il^  *g«>n,  with  pulses  beating, 
^«sani  the  wmnoering  minstrel  tell 


"•JJ  Montrose  on  Inverary 
^oief-like  from  his  mountains  fell. 

^^^{^n  the  glsOf  beyond  the  castle, 
^bere  the  linn's  swift  waters  shine, 

BmumI  the  youthful  heir  of  Argyle 
^7  feet  glide  and  white  arms  twine. 

Fi|i|Mt  of  the  mstic  dancers, 
Wneyed  Effie  smiles  once  more, 
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I)r.  Kane  her  friends  will  see  something  of  her 
fine  indiriduality,  —  the  rare  mingling  of  deli- 
eacy  and  intennty  of  feeling  which  made  her 
dear  to  them.  Tnis  little  poem  reached  Cuba 
while  the  great  explorer  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  listened  with  grateful 
tears  while  it  was  read  to  him  by  his  ni<itlM*r. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  more,  but  I  write  as 
under  the  eye  of  her  who,  while  with  un,  shrank 
with  painful  deprecation  from  the  pruist*  or 
mention  uf  performances  which  se«m«*d  m>  far 
below  her  ideal  of  excellence.  To  th<Mii*  who 
best  knew  her,  the  belored  circle  of  her  inti- 
mate friends,  I  dedicate  this  slight  memoriaL 

J.  G.  W. 

Amkbbuky,  M  mo.,  1K74. 

Bends  to  him  her  snooded  tresses. 
Treads  with  him  the  grassy  floor. 

Now  he  beam  the  pipes  lamenting. 
Harpers  for  his  mother  mourn. 

Slow,  with  sable  plume  and  pennon. 
To  her  cairn  ot  burial  borne. 

Then  anon  his  dreams  are  darker, 
Sounds  of  liattle  till  his  ears. 

And  the  pibroch's  mournful  wailing 
For  IiLh  father's  fall  he  hears. 

Wild  I^ochaber's  mountain  ei*hoes 
Wail  in  coni*ert  for  the  dead. 

And  Lwh  .\we's  deep  waters  murmur 
For  the  Carapbeirs  glory  fled  ! 

Fierce  and  strong  the  giidless  tyrants 

Trample  the  apostate  land. 
While  her  poor  and  faithful  remnant 

Wait  fur  the  Avenger's  hand. 

Once  again  at  Inverary, 

Yean  of  weanr  exile  o*er, 
Armed  to  leail  his  Mrattered  clansmen, 

Stands  the  bold  Ma4*C'allum  More. 

Om*e  again  to  Imttle  calling 

SouikI  the  WHr-pi|)es  thrvugh  the  glen  ; 
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And  the  court-yard  of  Dunstaffnage 
Rings  with  tread  of  arm^  men. 

All  is  lost !     The  godless  triumph, 
And  the  faithfulones  and  true 

From  the  scaffold  and  the  prison 
Covenant  with  God  anew. 

On  the  darkness  of  his  dreaming 
Great  and  sudden  glory  shone  ; 

Over  bonds  and  death  victorious 
Stands  he  by  the  Father's  throne  I 

From  the  radiant  ranks  of  martyrs 
Notes  of  joy  and  praise  he  hears, 

Songs  of  his  poor  land's  deliverance 
Sounding  from  the  future  years. 

Lo,  he  wakes  !  but  airs  celestial 
Bathe  him  in  iumiortal  rest, 

And  he  sees  with  unsealed  vision 
Scotland's  cause  with  victory  blest. 

Shining  hosts  attend  and  guard  him 
As  be  leaves  his  prison  door  ; 

And  to  death  as  to  a  triumph 
Walks  the  great  MacCallum  More  ! 


LINES 

Written  on  the  departure  of  Joseph  Storge, 
after  his  visit  to  the  abolitkmiiU  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

Fair  islands  of  the  sunny  sea  !  midst  all 

rejoicing  things, 
No  more  the  wailing  of  the  slave  a  wild 

diHconlance  brings  ; 
On  the  lifted  brows  of  freemen  the  tropic 

breezes  blow, 
The  mildew  of  the  bondman's  toil  the  land 

no  more  shall  know. 

How    swells    from    those    green    islands, 

when*  binl  and  leaf  and  flower 
An*  praining  in  their  own  sweet  way  the 

dawn  of  frtM'donrH  hour. 
The  jjliirioiiH  n'siirn'rtioii  song  fnmi  heurts 

ti'jniriii^  |Hmr»Ml. 
T!i:iiik*««^iviii«^  for  tin*  pricrlrss^ift,  —  man's 

rt'^al  rrowii  n*iton'il  ! 

How  U-.'iutifiil  thrtMi^h    all   th«'    green  and 
trun(|uil  suninirr  land. 


Uplifted,  as  bv  miracle,  the  soleoui  ckwdMs 

stand  I 
The  grass  is  trodden  from  the  paths  whnt 

waiting  freemen  thiang, 
Athirst  and  fainting  for  the  cap  of  file  dc> 

nied  so  long. 

Oh,  blessed  were  the   feet  of  bin  whoM 

generous  errand  here 
Was  to  unloose  the  captive's  chain  and  dn 

the  mourner's  tear  ; 
To  lift  again  the  fallen  ones  a  brothcM 

robber  hand 
Had  left  in  pain  and  wretchedneas  by  tk 

waysides  of  the  land. 

The  islands  of  the  sea  rejoice  ;  the  harrttt 

anthems  rise ; 
The  sower  of  the  seed  must  own  *t  is  nsr^ 

vellous  in  his  eyes  ; 
The   old   waste  places   are   reboiH,~tk 

broken  walls  restored*  — 
And  the   wilderness  is  blooming  like  tk 

garden  of  the  Lord  f 

Thanksgiving  for  the   holy  fruit  I  sbosU 

not  the  laborer  rest. 
His  earnest  faith  and  worin  of  love  hsft 

been  so  richly  blest  ? 
The    pride  of  all  fair  England  sUl  kr 

ocean  islands  be. 
And   their    peasantry  with    joyfal  krsrti 

ket*p  ceaseless  jubilee. 

Rest,   never!  while   his  coontryBca  hsi* 

trampled  hearts  to  bleed. 
The  stifled   murmur  of  their  wroagt  Isi 

listening  ear  shall  heed. 
Where    England's    far   dependencies  kr 

mightf  not  merry,  know. 
To  all  the  crushed  and  suffering  there  ka 

pitying  love  shall  flow. 

The  friend  of  freedom  everywhere,  W« 

mourns  he  for  our  land« 
The  brand  of   whose  hypocrisy  bans  * 

h<>r  guilty  hand  ! 
llvT  thrift  a  theft,  the  robber'*  greed  soi 

(Minning  in  hor  fvr. 
Hit  glory  Nhanic,  h«T  tiiunting  thij:  t«  *• 

the  windn  a  lie  ! 

For  us  with  steady   strength  of  Lrsrt  ^■' 
Tval  f*>n'vt'r  true. 


DR.   KANE  IN   CUBA 
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le  champion  of  the  islaud  sUive  the  con- 
flict doth  renew, 

is  Libor  here  hath  been  to  point  the 
Pharisaic  eje 

iray  from  empty  creed  and  form  to  where 
the  wounded  lie. 

ow  beautiful  to  us  should  seem  the  com- 
ing feet  of  such  I 

leir  garments  of  self-sacrifice  have  heal- 
ing in  their  touch  ; 

leir  g^pel  mission  none  roaj  doubt,  for 
they  heed  the  Master's  call, 

lio  here  walked  with  the  multitude,  and 
sat  at  meat  with  all ! 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

E  rests  with  the  immortals  ;  his  journey 

has  been  long  : 
ir  him  no  wail  of  sorrow,  but  a  pcean  full 

and  strong  I 

•  well  and  bravely  has  he  done  the  work 

he  found  to  do, 
>  justice,  freedom,  duty,  God,  and  man 
forever  true. 

rong  to  the  end,  a  man  of  men,  from  out 

the  strife  he  passed  ; 
le  grandest  hour  of  all  his  life  was  that 

of  earth  the  last. 
Dw  midst  his  snowy  hills  of  home  to  the 

grave  they  bear  him  down, 
le  glory  of  his  fourscore  years  resting  on 

him  like  a  crown. 

le  mourning  of  the  many  bells,  the 
drooping  flags,  all  seem 

ke  some  dim,  unreal  pageant  passing  on- 
ward in  a  dream  ; 

ad  following  with  the  living  to  his  last 
and  narrow  bed, 

ethinks  I  see  a  shadowy  band,  a  train  of 
noble  deail. 

*  is  a  strange  and  weird  procession  that  is 

slowly  moving  on, 

be  phantom  patriots  gatbered  to  the  fu- 
neral bf  their  son  ! 

1  shadowy  guise  they  move  along,  brave 
Otis  with  hushed  tread, 

dd  Warren  walking  reverently  by  the 
father  of  the  dead. 


Gliding  foremost  in  the  misty  band  a  gentle 
form  is  there. 

In  the  white  robes  of  the  angels  and  their 
glory  round  her  hair. 

She  hovers  near  and  bends  above  her  world- 
wide honored  child, 

And  the  joy  that  heaven  alone  can  know 
beams  on  her  features  mild. 

And  so  they  bear  him  to  his  grave  in  the 

fulness  of  his  years. 
True  sage  and  prophet,  leaving  us  in  a  time 

of  many  fears. 
Nevermore  amid  the  darkness  of  our  wild 

and  evil  day 
Shall  his  voice  be  heard  to  cheer  us,  shall 

his  finger  point  the  way. 


DR.  KANE  IN  CUBA 

A  NOBLB  life  is  in  thy  care, 
A  sacred  trust  to  thee  is  eiven  ; 

Bright  Island  !  let  thy  healm?  air 
oe  to  him  as  the  breath  of  Heaven. 

The  marvel  of  his  daring  life  — 
The  self-forgetting  leader  bold  — 

Stirs,  like  the  trumpet's  call  to  strife, 
A  million  hearts  of  meaner  mould. 

Eyes  that  shall  never  meet  his  own 
Look  dim  with  tears  across  the  sea, 

Where  from  the  dark  and  icy  zone. 

Sweet  Isle  of  Flowers  I  he  comes  to  thee. 

Fold  him  in  rest,  O  pitying  clime  ! 

Give  back  his  wasted  strength  a^n  ; 
Soothe,  with  thy  endless  summer  time, 

His  winter-wearied  heart  and  brain. 

Sin?  soft  and  low,  thou  tropic  bird, 
ftom  out  the  fragrant,  flowery  tree,  — 

The  ear  that  hears  thee  now  has  heard 
The  ice-break  of  the  winter  s(*a. 

Through  his  long  watch  of  awful  night. 
He  saw  the  Bear  in  Northern  skies  ; 

Now,  to  the  Southern  Cross  of  light 
He  lifts  in  hope  his  weary  eyes. 

Prayers  from  the  hearts  that  watched  in  fear 
When  the  dark  North  no  answer  gave. 

Rise,  trembling,  to  the  Father's  ear. 
That  still  His  love  may  help  and  save 
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LADY  FRANKLIN 

Fold  thy  handsy  thy  work  it  over ; 

Cool  thy  wmtohing  eyes  with  tears  ; 
Let  thy  poor  heart,  over-wearied, 

Rest  alike  from  hopes  and  fears,  —  ' 

Hopes,  that  saw  with  sleepless  vision 
One  sad  picture  fading  slow  ; 

Fears,  that  followed,  vague  and  nameletSy 
Lifting  back  the  veils  of  snow. 

For  thy  brave  one,  for  thy  lost  one. 
Truest  heart  of  woman,  weep ! 

Owning  still  the  love  that  granted 
Unto  thy  beloved  sleep. 

Not  for  him  that  hour  of  terror 
When,  the  long  ice-battle  o'er, 

In  the  sunless  day  his  comrades 
Deathward  trod  the  Polar  shore. 

Spared  the  cruel  cold  and  famine, 
Spared  the  fainting  heart's  despair, 

What  but  that  could  mercy  grant  him  ? 
What  but  that  has  been  thy  prayer  ? 

Dear  to  thee  that  last  memorial 
From  the  oairu  beside  the  sea  ; 

Evermore  the  month  of  roses 
Shall  be  sacred  time  to  thee. 

Sad  it  is  the  mournful  yew-tree 
O'er  his  slumbers  mav  not  wave  ; 

Sad  it  is  the  English  daisy 
May  not  blossom  on  his  grave. 

Bnt  his  tomb  shall  storm  and  winter 
Shape  and  fashion  year  by  year, 

Pile  his  mighty  mausoleum. 
Block  by  block,  and  tier  on  tier. 

Guardian  of  its  gleaming  portal 

Shall  his  stainless  honor  be. 
While  thy  love,  a  sweet  immortal, 

Hovers  o*er  the  winter  sea. 

NK'.HT    AND    DKATH 

TiiK  ntonn-wind  ih  liowling 
'Ilinnigh  ul(l  pines  afar  ; 

Tl)(*  <lrear  ni^ht  is  falling 
Without  moon  ur  star. 


The  roused  sea  is  lashinff 

The  bold  shore  behimH 
And  the  moan  of  its  ebbing 

Keeps  time  with  the  wind. 

On,  on  through  the  darkness, 

A  spectre,  I  pass 
Where,  like  moaning  of  brokai  kaiti^ 

Surges  the  grass! 

I  see  her  lone  head-stone,  — 

'T  is  white  as  a  shrood  ; 
Like  a  pall  hangs  above  it 

The  low  drooping  cloud. 

Who  speaks  through  the  dark  aifht 

And  luU  of  the  wind  T 
T  is  the  sound  of  the  pine-Uavei 

And  sea-waves  behind. 

The  dead  girl  is  silent,  — 

I  stand  by  her  now  ; 
And  her  pulse  beats  no  quicker, 

Nor  dimsons  her  brow. 

llie  small  hand  that  trembled, 

When  last  in  my  own. 
Lies  patient  and  folded. 

And  colder  than  stone. 

Like  the  white  blossoms  fidliag 

To-night  in  the  gale. 
So  she  in  her  beauty 

Sank  mournful  and  pala. 

Tet  I  loved  her  I     I  otter 
Such  words  bv  her  grave. 

As  I  would  not  liave  spokea 
Her  last  breath  to  save. 

Of  her  love  the  angels 

In  heaven  mieht  tell. 
While  mine  would  be  whispered 

With  shudders  in  heU  I 


T  ^  well  that  the  whiU 
Who  bore  her  to  bliss 

Shut  out  from  her  new  life 
The  vision  of  this  ; 


Else,  sure  as  I  stand  here. 
And  speak  of  mj  love, 

She  would  leave  for  my  darkiMMi 
Her  glory  above. 


CHARITY 
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THE   MEETING   WATERS 

Globe  beside  the  meetiDg  waters, 
Lon^  I  stood  as  in  a  dream. 

Watching  how  the  little  riyer 
Fell  into  the  broader  stream. 

Calm  and  still  the  mingled  current 

Glided  to  the  waiting  sea  ; 
On  its  breast  serenely  pictured 

Floating  cloud  and  skirting  tree. 

And  I  thought,  "  O  human  spirit  I 
Strong  ai^  deep  and  pure  and  blest, 

Let  the  stream  of  my  existence 

Blend  with  thine,  and  find  its  rest ! " 

I  could  die  as  dies  the  river. 
In  that  current  deep  and  wide  ; 

I  would  live  as  live  its  waters, 
Flashing  from  a  stronger  tide  I 


THE  WEDDING  VEIL 

Dear  Anna,  when  I  brought  her  veil. 
Her  white  veil,  on  her  wedding  nieht, 

Threw  o'er  my  thin  brown  hair  its  folds. 
And,  laughmg,  turned  me  to  the  light. 

**  See,  Bessie,  see  I  you  wear  at  last 
The  bridal  veil,  forsworn  for  years  I " 

She  saw  my  face,  —  her  laugh  was  hushed. 
Her  happy  eyes  were  fill^  with  tears. 

With  kindly  haste  and  trembling  hand 
She  drew  away  the  gauzy  mist ; 

"  Forgive,  dear  heart  I "  her  sweet  voice 
said  : 
Her  loving  lips  my  forehead 


We  passed  from  out  the  searching  light ; 

The  summer  night  vras  calm  and  fair  : 
I  did  not  see  her  pitying  eyes, 

I  felt  her  soft  hand  smooth  my  hair. 

Her  tender  love  unlocked  my  heart ; 
Mid  falling  tears,  at  last  I  said, 
<*  Forsworn  indeed  to  me  that  veil 
Because  I  only  love  the  dead  1 " 

She  stood  one  moment  statue-still. 
And,  musing,  spake,  in  undertone, 
**  The  living  love  may  colder  grow  ; 
The  dead  is  safe  with  God  alone  I " 


CHARITY 

The  pilgrim  and  stranger  who  through  the 

cUy 
Holds  over  the  desert  his  trackless  way, 
Where  the  terrible  sands  no  shade  have 

known. 
No  sound  of  life  save  his  camel's  moan. 
Hears,  at  last,  through  the  mercy  of  Allah 

to  all. 
From  his  tent-door  at  evening  the  Bedouin's 

call : 
"  IVhoever  thou  art  whose  need  is  greats 
In  the  name  of  God^  the  Compassionate 
And  Mercifvi  One,  for  thee  I  toaU  !  " 

For  gifts  in  His  name  of  food  and  rest 
The  tents  of  Islam  of  God  are  blest ; 
Thou  who  hast  faith  in  the  Christ  above, 
Shall  the  Koran  teach  thee  the  Law  of 

Love?  — 
O  Christian  I  open  thy  heart  and  door, 
Crv  east  and  west  to  the  wandering  poor  : 
**  Whoever  thou  art  whose  need  is  great. 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Compassionate 
And  Merciful  One,  for  thee  I  wait  I ". 
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L    EARLY  AND  UNCOLLECTED 
VERSES 

I  AM  yielding  to  what  seems,  nnder  the  eir- 
euinstaikces,  almost  a  necessity,  in  adding  to  the 
pieces  assigned  for  one  reason  or  another  to  the 
umbo  of  an  appendix,  some  of  my  very  earliest 
attempts  at  verse,  which  have  been  kept  alive 
in  the  newspapers  for  the  last  half  century. 
A  few  of  them  have  even  been  printed  in  book 
form  without  my  consent,  and  greatly  to  my 
annoyance,  with  all  their  accumulated  errors 
of  the  press  added  to  their  original  defects 
and  crucuty.  I  suppose  they  should  have  died 
a  natural  death  long  ago,  but  their  feline  te- 
nacity of  life  seems  to  contradict  the  theory 
of  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest.'*  I  have  con- 
sented, at  my  publishers*  request,  to  take  the 
poor  vagrants  home  and  g^ve  them  a  more 
presentable  appearance,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  at  least  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who 
are  curious  enough  to  note  the  weak  begin- 
nings of  the  graduate  of  a  small  country  dis- 
trict school,  sixty  years  ago.  That  they  met 
with  some  degree  of  favor  at  that  time  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  makers  of 
verse  were  then  few  in  number,  with  little 
competition  in  their  unprofitable  vocation,  and 
that  the  standard  of  criticism  was  not  discour- 
agingly  high. 

The  earliest  of  the  author*s  verses  that 
found  their  way  into  print  were  published  in 
the  Newburyport  Frtt  Prtss^  edited  by  Wil- 
liam IJoyd  Garrison,  in  lS2tt.  [The  poems 
here  collected,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
were  written  during  the  years  1825-183:1] 

THE   EXILES   DEP.\RTURE 

Fond  scenes,  whidi  dcliglited  my  youthful  ex- 
iiit«*n(*e. 
With  ftH'liniri*  "f  sorrow  I  bid  ye  adieu  — 
A  IjiMtiii^:  iMlieu  !  fur  now,  dim  in  th«*  diMtanoe, 

Tin*  nlmn'M  of  liilM'niia  n-t'iMii-  fn»ni  niv  view. 
FMrfWcU  to  thf  clitTH.  tiMiiiM'Mt-lM'.'iti'n  and  Kmy. 
Which  ^iiunl  thi*  lovM  hhon-n  of  my  uwu  tin- 
ti\«'  land  ; 
F.irt*>»»'ll  to  tli«>  villat^'  and  Hxiil-shadow  M  Imv, 
Tli*>  fort'Ht-rrovtnM  hill  and  the  ^ at *t  wanned 
Ntrand. 


I  We  fought  for  my  eimatfy  —  I*t*  bffsv*4  al 
the  dangers 
That  throng  round  the  path  of  tha  warrior  is 
strife ; 
I  now  must  depart  to  a  natioa  of  straams. 

And  pass  in  s««lusion  tha  remnaBtToff  Hf e ; 
Far,  far  from  the  friends  to  my  bososs  rnttH 
dear. 
With  none  to  support  me  in  paril  aad  paia. 
And  none  but  the  stranger  to  orop  the  M  tiar 
On  the  grave  where  tne  hsttit-brakca  Eiik  ii 
lain. 

Friends  of  my  youth  I    I  most  leave  yoa  kt- 

ever. 

And  hasten  to  dwell  in  a  regioti  naki 

Yet  time  cannot  change,  nor  tha  broad 

sever. 

Hearts  firmlv  united  and  tried  aa  o 

Ah,  no !  though  I  wander,  all  aad  aad  forlon. 

In  a  far  distant  land,  yet  shall  memory  tiscv. 

When  far  o*er  the  oeeaa^s  white  suies  I'a 

borne, 

Tha  scene  of  past  pleasures,  —  my  own  wton 

place. 


Farewell,  shores  of  Erin,  green  laad  of 
thers:  — 
Once  more,  and  forever,  a  moorafal 
For  round  thy  dim  headlands  the 
gathers, 

Andf shrouds  the  fair  isle  I  no  loayr  esa 
I  gi>  —  but  wherever  my  footsteps  T  bead. 

For  freedom  and  peace  to  my  own 
And  contentment  aad  joy  to  each  wi 
friend 
Shall  be  the  heart's  prayer  of  dw 


ijt^ 


y^ 


ExUf 


THE  DEITY 


THirimikit 
On  the  high  mount,  aad  saw  the  temptat  rlMa 
Pour  the  nen*t*  whiriwind  from  its  nygmsr 
Of  conijrrefnit*Hl  gloom.     The  roonataia  <isk.  ^ 
Tom  tnmi   the  t-arth,   heaved  high  its  nA 

whtTv  ono«»  ^ 

■    Its    bnmrh»*H    wavinl.     The    fir^trvr't   thsp^? 

form. 
Smot«'  hv  the   tfnipeMt,  buihrd  the  nwHistsi*  • 

Mi<l«*. 
Yft,  calm  in  forwciouA  purity.  th«*  Seer 
li«*held  thf  awful  deMilatiim.  ftir 
The  Ktt*mal  Spirit  movtMl  mit  in  the  storru 
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98t  oeased.    The  cavemed  earthquake 

St 

n  its  prison,  and  the  raonntain  rooked 
its  base.  The  topmost  orags  were 
>wn, 

rful  crashing,  down  its  shuddering 
«. 

the  Prophet  saw  and  heard ;  he  felt 
he   earthquake   moved   the  Qod  of 
iven. 

nur  died  away  :  and  from  the  height, 
he  storm  and  shattered  by  the  shock, 
md  clear  a  pyramid  of  flame 
id  vast ;  the  startled  mountain  deer 
om  its  glare,  and  cowered  within  the 
de; 
fowl  shrieked  — but  even  then  the 
r 
ing  stood  and   marked   the    fearful 

I's  God  came  not  within  the  flame ! 

beacon  sank.    A  still,  small  voice, 
human  sound,  at  once  conveyed 
and  reverence  to  his  pious  heart, 
ed  the  holy  man ;  his  face  he  veiled 
s  mantle  —  and  in  meekness  owned 
nee  of  his  God,  discerned  not  in 
m,  the   earthquake,  or   the  mighty 
ae. 


VALE  OF  THE  MERRIMAC 

ire  streams  which  are  famous  in  his- 
f'»  story, 

names  are  familiar  to   pen  and   to 
Jfne, 

1  in  the  records  of  love  and  of  f^lory, 
knighthood  has  ridden  and  nunstrels 
e  sung :  — 
nms  tnro*  more  populous  regions  are 

ling* 
temple,    and   palace    their   borders 

»ming, 

-masted  ships  on  their  broad  bosoms 

ng« 

»anner8  stretched  out  in  the  breezes  of 

ming; 

r  vales  may  be  lovely  and  pleasant  — 

. never 

iff  ever  wafted,  or  wavM  a  white  sail 

elier  wave  than  my  dear  luitive  river. 

;liter  tides  rolled  than  in  Merrimac's 

e! 

streams  may  glide  where  the  climate 
.lilder, 

winter  ne*er  gathers  and  spring  ever 
oms, 

re  may  roll  where  the  region  is  wilder, 
lark  waters  hid  in  some  forest *s  deep 
im, 

le  thundeivscath^d  peaks  of  Helvetia 
frowning, 
e  Rhine *s  rapid  watera  encircle  their 


Where  the  snows  of  long  yean  are  tlie  hoary 
Alps  crowning. 
And  the  tempest-chaig*d  vapor  their  tall  tops 
embraces :  — 
There  sure  might  be  fix'd,  amid  scenery  so 
frightful. 
The  region  01  romance  and  wild  fairy-tale,  — 
But  such  scenes  could  not  be  to  my  heart  so  de- 
lightful 
As  the  home  of  my  fathers,  —  fair  Menimao's 
vale  I 

There  are  streams  where  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence  mustera 
The  fairest  of  fruits  by  their  warm  sunny 
sides. 
The  vine  bending  low  with  the  grape^s  heavy 
dusters. 
And  the  orange-tree  waving  its  fruit   o*er 
their  tides :  — 
But  I  envy  not  him  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
there. 
For  oppression  is  there  —  and  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler, 
Regardleas  of  justice  or  mercv,  has  past  there. 
And    made    him   a  wretched   and  indigent 
toiler. 
No — dearer  to  me  are  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood. 
The  moes-cover'd  bank  and  the  breeze-wafted 
sail. 
The  age-stinted  oak  and  the  green  groves  of 
wild-wood 
That  wave  round  the  borders  of  Merrimao*8 
vale  I 

Oh,  lovely  the  scene,  when  the  gray  misty  vapor 

Of  momim;  b  lifted  from  Merrimac^s  shore  ; 
When  the  nre-fly,  lighting  his  wild  gleaming 
taner. 
Thy  dunly  seen  lowlands  comes  glimmering 
o'er; 
When  on  thv  calm  surface  the  moonbeam  falls 
brightly. 
And  the  dull  bird  of  night  \a  hb  covert  for- 
saking. 
When  the  whippoorwiirs  notes  from  thy  mu^ 
gin  sound  lightly. 
And  break  on  the  sound  which  thy  small 
waves  are  making, 
O  brightest  of  visions !  my  heart  shall  forever. 
Till  memory  shall  perish  and  reason  shall  f  au, 
8till  preference  give  to  my  own  native  river. 
The  home  of  my  fathers,  and  Merrimao*8 
vale! 


BENEVOLENCE 

Hail,  heavenly  gift  I  within  the  human  breast, 
Germ  of  unnumbered  virtues  —  by  thy  aid 

The  fainting  heart,  with  riving  grieif  opprest. 
Survives  the  ruin  adverse  scenes  have  made : 

Woes  that  have  wrung  the  bosom,  cares  that 
preyed 
Long  on  the  spirit,  are  dissolved  by  thee  — 

Misfortune's  frown,  despair *s  disastrous  shade. 
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GluMtly  cBmsm,  aad  pining  porerty, 
Thy  inflnenoe  drMd,  and  »t  tny  appmdi  they 
flee. 

n^r  spirit  led  th*  immortal  Howard  oo ; 

Nurtured  by  thee,  oo  many  a  foreign  ihore 
Imperishable  fame,  by  Tirtne  woo. 

Adorns  his  memory,  tho'  his  ooorse  is  o*er ; 
Thr  animating  smile  his  aspect  wore. 

To  cheer  the  sorrow-desolated  soul, 
Compassion^s  balm  in  grief-worn  hearts  to  poor. 

And  snatch  the  prisoner  from  despair*8  coo- 
tiol. 
Steal  half  his  woes  away,  and  hg^ter  make  the 
whole. 

Green  be  the  sod  on  Cherson^s  honor*d  fiekU 
Where  wraps  the  tnrf  around  his  mouldering 
day: 

There  let  the  earth  her  choicest  beauties  yield. 
And  there  the  breese  in  gentlest  murmurs 

There  let  toe  widow  and  the  orphan  stray. 

To  wet  with  tears  their  benefactor's  tomb ; 
Hier^let  the  rescued  prisoner  bend  his  way. 
And  mourn  o*er  hini,  who  in  the  dungeoo's 
^oom 
Had  sought  him  and  averted  misery's  fearful 
doom. 

His  grays  perfumed  with   heartfelt  sighs  of 

Ana  moistened  by  the  tear  of  gratitude,  — 
Oh,  how  unlike  the  n>ot  where  war*s  grim  chief 
Sinks  on  the  field,  in  sanguine  waves  im- 
brued! 
Who  mourns  for  him,  whose  footsteps  can  be 
viewed 
With  reverential  awe  imprinted  near 
The  monument  rear*d  o'er  the  man  of  blood  f 

(>r  who  waste  on  it  sorrow^s  balmy  tear  t 
None !  shame  and  mieery  rest  alooe  upoo  hb 
bier. 

Offspringpf  heaven !    Benevolence,  thy  pow'r 

Bade  Wilberforve  its  mighty  champioo  be. 
And  taught  a  Clarkson's  sjrdent  mind  to  soar 

O'er  every  obstacle,  when  serving  thee  :  — 
Theirs  was  thn  task  to  set  the  sufferer  free, 

Tu  break  the  bonds  which  bound  th'  unwill- 
ing slave. 
To  shed  abroad  the  light  of  liberty. 

And  leave  to  all  the  rights  their  Maker  gave. 
To  bid  the  world  rejoice  o'er  hated  slavery's 
grave. 

l>ilfu»e  thy  chsniM.  Benevolence  !  let  thy  light 

HertH*  tni>  (liu-k  doudit  which  aK**s  past  have 
thrown 
IWfoH'  ttii'  Im'uiua  of  triirh  -    :iih1  ii;ttiiiv*H  rif^ht, 

InlMini.  l»'t  ♦•v»Tv  hanlfiitMl  t\raiit  <t«ii  ; 
On  our  fair  Hlion>  Ih*  thy  mild  |»n»«4Mut*  known  ; 

.Vn<l  fVt'ry  |Mirtii»ii  nt  ('oliitiil»i:i*N  land 
lie  (iH  (hmI's  eanliMi  v^itli  th>  liItiMinKH  «)wn  ; 

Y»-;i.  o"fr  Karth's  n-vriiiUH  l»*t  thy  hiv**  ex|NUid 
Till  all  unit«<l  an*  in  frii-ndMhip'n  hScriMl  Uaml ! 


Then  in  that  hour  of  joy  win  be  foUUM 

The  prophet's  heart-fioosoling  pttjylisii : 
^Hien  war's  oommotioo  shall  oneartft  be  nDd 

And  men  their  swords  to  other  oae  a»p|y ; 
Hmu  Afric's  injured  sons  ko  mors  AaB  liy 

The  bitterness  of  slavery's  ioU  aod  pma. 
Nor  pride  nor  love  of  gain  direei  tho  eye 

Ox  stem  oppreanon  to  thmr  hoiosa  anin; 
But  peace,  a  lasting  peaee,  thioogisnt  ll 
world  shall  reign. 

OCEAN 

Uhpathomkd  deep,  unlettar'd  warts 

Of  neversilent  waves. 
Each  by  its  rushing  follower  chased. 

Through  unillumin'd  eaves. 
And  o'er  the  rocks  whooe  tnrrsta  tods, 

E'en  since  the  birth  of  tinse« 
Have  heard  anud  thy  solitode 

The  billow's  eeaselem  chime. 


O'er  what  recesses,  deptl» 

Dost  thou  thy  waves  impel. 
Where  never  vet  a  sunbeam  dfe 

Or  gleam  ot  mooolight  fell? 
For  never  yet  did  mortal  evso 

Thy  gloom-wrapt  deeps  behold. 
And  naught  of  thy  dread  mysteries 

The  tongue  of  man  hath  told. 


tslMU 


What,  though  proud  man  . 

His  couree  upon  thy  tide. 
O'er  thy  dark  biUows  UMoottaa*d 

His  fragile  bark  to  guide  — 
Yet  who,  upon  thv  mountain  wa 

Can  feel  nimself  securi 
While  sweeping  o*er  thy  ya' 

Deep,  awful,  and  obeetue  T 


But  thou  art  mild  and  traaqutl 

lliy  wrathful  spirits  sleep. 
And  gentle  billows,  calm  and 

Across  thy  bosom  sweep. 
Yet  where  the  dim  horislNl^B 

Bests  on  thy  spark linr  bed. 
The  tempest-cloud,  in  gwom 

Prepares  its  wrath  to  shed. 

Thus,  mild  and  calm  ia  youth's 

The  tide  of  life  appears. 
When  fancy  paints,  with  magic 

The  bliflS  iif  coming  yearn ; 
But  cUnkIii  will  riiie,  and  darkn 

(>*er  life*ii  d«*Gfitfal  way. 
And  cruel  liiMimMMntnient  fling 

Its  shade  <iii  nopf  *«  dim  ray. 


THK    MCn.lW    VF>rF.KS 

SiLKNCF.  o'fr  M*a  aimI  e.inh 
With  the  vril  of  e\fntiifC  f**!!. 

Till  th«*  <i»nvfnt-li>^i*r  tient  deeply  fortfc 
The  i-hiaie  of  its  vesper  bell. 
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tent  —  and  tliat  solemn  sound 
mry  on  the  ear ; 
imer  echo  passed  aroond, 
te  boldest  shook  to  hear. 

ded  monks  thronged  np, 
torchlight  oold  and  dim ; 
priest  let  fall  his  inoens&«3p, 
le  virgin  hnshed  her  hynm, 
ling  clash,  and  a  clanging  tramp, 
summoning  voice  were  heard, 
ted  wall,  and  dungeon  damp, 
fearful  echo  stirred. 

lant  heard  the  sound, 

lat  beside  his  hearth; 

song  and  the  dance  were  hushed  around, 

he  nre-side  tale  of  mirth. 

ftain  shook  in  his  banqer^d  hall, 

sound  of  fear  drew  nigh, 
nrarder  shrank  from  the  castle  wall, 

gleam  of  spears  went  by. 

oe  t  to  the  stranger,  then, 
feast  and  flow  of  wine, 
d  array  of  mailSd  men, 
red  at  the  holy  shrine  ;^ 
irakened  pride  of  an  injured  land 
nrst  its  iron  thrall. 
)  plumed  chief  to  the  joilgrim  band ; 
woe  I  to  the  sons  of  Gam  I 

)ing8  fell  that  hour, 

be  young  and  passing  fair, 

flame  went  up  from  dome  and  tower, 

renger's  arm  was  there ! 

nger  priest  at  the  altar  stood, 

laroea  his  beads  in  prayer, 

holy  shrine  grew  dim  with  blood, 

renger  found  him  there  I 

oe  I  to  the  sons  of  Gaul, 

<  serf  and  mailed  lord ; 

re  gathered  darkly,  one  and  all, 

'  harvest  of  the  sword : 

morning  sun,  with  a  quiet  smile, 

out  o*er  hill  and  glen, 

d  temple  and  smouldering  pile, 

le  ghastly  forms  of  men. 

sunshine  sweetly  smiled, 

early  glance  came  forth, 

3  sympathy  with  the  wild 

imble  things  of  earth. 

man  of  blc^  that  day  might  read, 

iiguage  freely  given. 

bis  dark  and  midnight  deed 

le  the  calm  of  Heaven. 


IE  SPIRIT   OF  THE   NORTH 

TP  of  the  frozen  North, 
here  the  wave  is  chained  and  still, 
the  savage  bear  looks  forth 
ightly  from  his  cavemed  hill  I 


Down  from  thy  eternal  throne. 
From  thy  land  of  cloud  and  storm. 

Where  the  meeting  icebergs  groan, 
Sweepeth  on  thy  wrathful  form. 

Spirit  of  the  iroMiBn  wing  I 

Dweller  of  a  voiceless  dime, 
Where  no  coming  on  of  spring 

Gilds  the  wearv  course  of  tmie  I 
Monarch  of  a  reaJm  untrod 

By  the  restless  reet  of  men. 
Where  alone  the  hand  of  God 

'Mid  his  mis^ty  works  hath  beeni 

Throned  amid  the  ancient  hills. 

Piled  with  undecaying  snow. 
Flashing  with  the  oath  of  rills. 

Frozen  in  their  nrst  glad  flow : 
Tliou  hast  seen  the  gloomy  north, 

Gleaming  with  unearthly  light, 
Spreading  its  pale  banners  forth. 

Checkered  with  the  stars  of  ni^ght. 

^ion  hast  gazed  untrembling.  where 

Giant  forms  of  flame  were  driven. 
Like  the  spirits  of  the  air, 

SUiding  up  the  vault  of  heaven  I 
^iou  hast  seen  that  midnight  glow. 

Hiding  moon  and  star  and  sky, 
And  the  icy  hills  below 

Reddening  to  the  fearful  dye. 

Dark  and  desolate  and  lone. 

Curtained  with  the  tempest-cloud. 
Drawn  around  thy  ancient  throne 

Like  oblivion's  moveless  shroud. 
Dim  and  distantly  the  sun 

Glances  on  thy  palace  walls. 
But  a  shadow  cold  and  dun 

Broods  along  its  pillared  halls. 

Lord  of  sunless  depths  and  odd  I 

Chainer  of  the  northern  sea  I 
At  whose  feet  the  storm  is  rolled. 

Who  hath  power  to  humble  thee  P 
Spirit  of  the  stormy  north ! 

Bow  thee  to  thy  Maker's  nod ; 
Bend  to  him  who  sent  thee  forth. 

Servant  of  the  living  God. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE 

Calmly  the  night  came  down 
O'er  Scylla's  shatter'd  walls  ; 

How  desolate  that  silent  town  I 
How  tenantless  the  halls. 

Where  presterday  her  thousands  trod. 

And  pnnces  graced  their  proud  abode ! 

Low,  on  the  wet  sea  sand. 

Humbled  in  anguish  now,  * 

The  desDot,  midst  his  menial  band. 

Bent  down  his  kingly  brow ; 
And  prince  and  peasant  knelt  in  prayer. 
For  grief  had  made  them  equal  there. 
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-  Assin  as  at  the  mora. 

The  earthquake  rollM  its  oar  : 
Lowly  the  castle-towen  were  borne. 

That  mocked  the  Btonna  of  war : 
The  mountain  reeled,  its  shiver M  orow 
Went  down  amonfi:  the  waves  below. 

Up  rose  the  kneelers  then. 
As  the  wave*8  rush  was  heard  : 

Tlie  horrOT  of  those  fated  men 
Was  uttered  bv  no  word. 

But  closer  still  the  mother  prest 

The  infant  to  her  faithful  breast. 

One  long,  wild  shriek  went  dp. 

Full  mighty  in  despair ; 
As  bow^d  to  drink  death^s  bitter  oup. 

The  thousands  gathered  there  ; 
And  man*s  strong  wail  and  woman's  ory 
Blent  as  the  waters  hurried  by. 

On  swept  the  whelming  sea  ; 

The  mountains  felt  its  shock, 
As  the  long  crv  of  agony 

Thrills  tnn»  their  towers  of  rock ; 
An  echo  round  that  fatal  shore 
The  death  wail  of  the  sufferers  bore. 

The  morning  sun  shed  forth 

Its  light  upon  the  scene, 
Wliere  tower  and  palace  strew'd  the  earth 

With  wrecks  of  what  had  been. 
But  of  the  thousands  who  were  gonei 
No  truce  was  left,  no  vestige  shown. 

JUDITH  AT  THE  TENT  OF  HOLO- 

FERNES 

NksHT  was  down  among  the  mountains. 

In  her  dim  and  quiet  manner. 
Where  Bethulia's  silver  fountains 

Cffusht'd  bt>ncHth  the  Assvrian  banner. 
McMHilight,  oVr  her  meek  aominion. 

As  a  might v  flog  unfurled, 
Uk«*  an  aiig«*l*H  snowy  pinion 

liestiug  (in  a  darkened  world  I 

Faintly  rose  the  city^s  murmur. 

But  the  crowded  camp  was  calm ; 
Gird«'d  in  their  battle  armor, 

Vju'h  a  falchion  at  his  arm. 
Ixntllv  chief  and  wear^'  vassal 

In  t lie  arms  of  slumSer  fell ; 
It  had  lMH*n  a  dav  <if  wassail. 

And  the  wine  had  inrcled  well. 

I'ndt'nionth  hit*  proud  |>avilion 

I^iv  AHHyri;i*H  clianipion. 
Wh»'n'  thf  rul»y*H  ri«'li  v«>riiiilion 

SllOlli'    lH-«>ilil'    tin-    IhTN  l-HtlllW. 

With  iiii|M-rial  piir)il<-  l:t<Ifii. 

itiiMthiiii;  in  tin-  |»*TfiiiiiiMi  :iir. 
l>r»*iiiiiH  lie  of  th«'  .li'V^ish  iiriidni. 

With  h>*|-  <l:tik  Hiiil  jfui-llitl  hair. 

\N  hit  iH  sli»'.  th»'  |>ah'-hrnu«Mi  straiivivr. 
lM-ii<iiiii:  t/tT  that  ;ioii  of  Hhiu>;ht«*r'/ 


God  be  with  thee  in  thy  danfer. 

Israel's  loos  aad  pseHsas  daa^tar! 
She  hath  bared  her  ^^neenly  beraty 

To  the  dark  A«ynaa*s  f  iaaee ; 
Now  a  high  and  sterner  doty 

Bids  her  to  his  oooeh  adi 


Beautiful  and  pale  she  bendetli 

In  her  earnest  prajrer  to  Hm' 
Look  again,  that  nuuden  stawWtii 

In  the  strength  her  God  baa  jrivsa ! 
Strangelv  is  her  dark  eye  kiwued. 

Hot  blood  through  her  cheek  is 
Lo,  her  every  fear  oath  dwiadledt 

And  her  hand  is  on  tha  sword ! 

Upward  to  the  flashing  cvrtani, 

r>ee,  that  mighty  blade  is  drives. 
And  its  faU:  -  'tis  swift  aad  — ^ 

As  the  clond-fire*s  track  u 
Down,  as  with  a  power  saperaal. 

Twice  the  lifted  weapon  fell ; 
Twice,  his  slumber  is  eternal  '- 

Who  shaU  wake  the  infidel  ? 


Sunlight  on  the  moontains 

Like  an  air-borne  wave  of  gold ; 
And  Bethulia*s  armor  gleameih 

Round  Judea*s  banner-fold. 
Down  they  go,  the  mailed 

^Vs  the  upper  torrents  sally 
Headlong  from  their 

lX>wn  uptm  the  sleeping  valley. 

Rouse  thee  from  thv  coach.  Awjiisa! 

Dream  no  more  of  woman's  smile ; 
Fiercer  than  the  leagnerpd  Tvriaa, 

( >r  the  dark-browed  sons  of  Nils, 
Foes  are  on  thy  slumber  breaking, 

(  hieftain,  to  thy  battle  rise  .* 
Vain  the  call  —he  will  not  wakea^ 

Headless  on  his  coach  he 


Who  hath  dimmed  jroor  boasted  i^ovyf 

AVhat  hath  woman's  weaknesi  aoa»* 
Wh<«e  dark  brow  is  up  hvhttr  ye. 

Blackening  in  the  fierce4iaii«d  sob? 
Lo !  an  eve  that  never  slnmben 

LfM»ketn  in  its  vengeance  down ; 
And^  the  thrtmged  and  mailed  naaibtn 

Wither  at  Jehovah's  fror* ' 


METACOM 

Metacom.  or  Pliilip,  the  chief  of  tht  W«» 

paiKNigH.  wiu  the  most  powerful  and  ssfsc** 
Surheiii  who  ev«>r  mailt*  wnr  u|w«  the  Ks^ti*^ 

Kfi>  :iM  thf  )i:iiin«*r  which  •^iishnnids 

Thf  uarritir-deml.  whfn  ntrifr  it  diAf. 
A  bn>kfii  iii.'L'M  (if  <*niiii«»n  doixU 

iliiiii:  it\fr  th*'  «i**|tart«^i  »itn. 
Thf  >ha4li>u  iif  ih«»  wi«Ht«Tn  hill 
Cn-pT  <«>»it'tl>  «hiwii.  iiiMl  darkle  •CtU, 
An  if  a  Hiillfti  WHVf  (if  flight 
Werr  ruiiliiiig  *m  the  fiale  twilight. 
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Tk«  (ona(-ap«Mii«  gCBW  Hum  dim. 
Am  fMmvte*  of  Iha  BKliiiw  blw 
And  vakiuK  M»n  ouie  Miftlj  thiooRli 
£  bf  rifm  uf  nanj  m  pant  liiub. 

Aba««  tba  wri  ud  MnKM  swamp 


FTapiwd  muiT  ■  bruwu  ud  duakf  wing  — 
i^aauos  tbat  fan  (ba  luouiliflB  dun. 
Hat  fuld  lb«m  at  tin  riiinic  lun  ! 

Uvprsth  ihe  cluHiiK  T«l  uf  niKblt 

Ami  laafy  buuith  and  cuHitiij  fiif . 
With  hia  few  warriim  rantiMl  in  ugbt  — 
^«luTvd  ralica  of  b»  latwt  fiKbt  — 

KmImI  tbn  fiar;  WanpaniaK. 
Hv  iMUwd  upua  hia  loaded  gan. 
Warm  with  ita  recvtil  *urk  uf  death. 
And,  MTF  ibr  itrBnlinir  of  hii  brvUh, 
"Tkal.  iiliiw  aad  hanVand  lomt-rrpiwed, 
£ikauk  iha  dani|i  fiJib  atiHinil  hia  bfcaat. 
Am  vjc  llial  wa*  nnuaed  ti>  ai-Hn 
1^  alpruFr  imnidii  iif  that  dark  man 
Ilad  dcrnied  hia  tall  and  ailent  fuini 
'With  hiddaa  paarion  tierce  ami  warm, 
WTilh  that  Sled  ejre.  aa  Mill  aud  dark 

Aa  eloada  wbivh  TviJ  their  lichtniiiK  >park, 

Tlial  of  aiinK  f<inal-vha>n|iioB. 

Wkun  •adden  death  had  paaanl  upun  — 

A  MM  ftinen  into  irtine ! 

tj«»  al  the  IhwMHJ  Sarbeni '.  ■  Thnu, 
■  ■»  Wi'tnMl  u(  ihe  funat  kinjcii,  — 

^*lMli  the  aaiTDed  pala-naa  Inuii|i]e  iu>w. 

I  Mabodwd  on  tbj  mountain**  bniw, 
a  r%.  driTF  fak  *ik  and  lutled  iiliHiuh 
.  Abhibr  thr  nalion'B  biil)'  IhinKa. 

*  raahina  (be  waniiiFahrletiiii 

'"  Kian  beneath  hia  aniHid  heel, 

2^.  »■>  a  haw)  ba  h-(t  lu  ileal 

■~  aiDrliMl  veiiKvunce  fletcely  ' 

■^—l  ciiM  in  liluud  the  .SpMlei 


■k7 


Told  that  auither  red  man  fell.  — 
And  blawii  a  luiiilan  lixht  amun 

AcroM  that  kinKly  bniw  awl  eye. 

1  jke  lisblnins  iin  a  eJuuded  aky,  — 

And  a  Tow  irn>»l.  like  that  wluch  ihtill* 

The  huorer  uf  the  KaMeiu  hilli, 

Kumi  thmutih  ('triirlii>d  teeth  ami  titcid  lip  — 

Auit.  vhrii  llic  icnal  chief  inikr  atWD 

IliK  ilrcp  Twiw  ■liii'ik  iH-urnili  ill  rrin. 
Ah  wrath  and  Kiief  tu'ld  fellwwahip. 


U*  tMBed  him  to  hia  tmaliHl  •«■. 

!*'V^ '"- Tlie  famed  warriar  atuo) 
-UL^Uabed  awl  liaienioit  altitude    - 
'*^  ntht  the  VMiut^Snttt  halli 
,  I  iwIiShI  the  wiull  of  fate  !.■[.««  nil' ; 
-^H  -lethe  Minriae  nnnelh.  Ileiilb 
w*iiU'MiTehi>idnaky  inniiiMii'erin*:  I 

or.  ^n»t  -  weUl  know  (liv  faith  -  I 

S*  m^en  D«w  may  krrp  it*  Jieaih  :  I 

T*^  VMn  the  bodeful  imitninK  lireaku, 
*!■  tki>  naen  forvat  wideljr  wake* 
•^  Wo  tfa  mar  uf  Ewliali  thnnder. 
i>«  tTMrd  hnitb^The  it  Ihiiie 

'*  btiM  aMM  tb*  fiienuui'H  liiii-. 

H  i-^A  l.uaerriedMteuEthK'.ntMW. 

^■rvK..,,,..  thfiwltand  yet  ll  fen 

^'■\    r.ll.iniimihe  wuHfril  pUin. 


"  Itnnher 

1  ,.«i.l 

With  wii 

My  f..i 


methuORbt  « 


ly  uiiiNin  ■  wnmK, 


a  Hart  pi>Mrd  alia^t 
■>  llie  tar  tuath-weal, 
■eta  bM  »»*  icn>wt 
d  tu  herkiHi  ue  t»  h 


My  father  bned  t) 
Tfiev  wi>re  luit  clii 


iirt..  k^ 


Melted  II 


Tliat  iliildfena  

W'Hilil  riar  at  IrDKlh,  like  aniiril  men 
To  w..rk  hi.  |H.|ile-a  ..veniiniw. 
Yet  thuii  il  in;      the  tnal  iiefim- 

WhiMr  awful  ahniir  the  pale  u*n  bin 
Iliith  fniwued  uprni.  and E»en ai'er 

The  red  man  tti  llie  atraoKer  aiiw  * 
A  tew  uu>re  iiuami,  and  there  will  bv 


Nu  inlhei 


III  the  n 


Tile  acurehtNl  earth      the  bUi'kennI  Ink  — 


llie 


nkedb. 


lie  the  wile  relira  whirli  rrnuiii 
f  >f  the  iimv  miiihly  WnnipamiHe '. 
The  fiinnta  uf  our  liUiiiine-Jaml. 

With  all  tbririibl  ami  wdemairtven, 
K'ill  I..W  la-(.iie  the.-Manlrr'a  ave  - 
The  phnch  iliiqiWi'  the  huater'a  itw-k*. 
And  ihi-  tall  piwyer-binMe  M>'e]ile  •IuihI 

W1u-n>  ibr  tirraf  S|drit'H  aliiiiH'  hatli  I 

"  Yet.  liMlher,  fn-m  tlm  awlul  Ihiur 
Th.'  dviiw  .-urw  uf  M^liu'.iW 
^h:ill  Ii>iL.vr  Willi  alii-liiii;  ■■■air 
I'lioii  llie  i»iih^  ul  nit  Ih>ii»-. 
The  feiirful  vvil  ..r  tliinir,  II.  naiH-. 
liv  KiT.'ht»u'<  ImihI  i-  lit  1.-1  fnni 


n..." 


•\  1  <■> 


.'|.-.ii1>  ihr. 


I.ik.'l.ll.'uiu.l',.),,. 
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Shall  poor  m  darker  tide  than  rain  — 
The  eea  shall  catoh  its  blood-red  stain. 
And  broadly  on  its  banks  shall  gleam 

The  steel  of  those  who  shoold  be  brothers ; 
Yea,  those  whom  one  fond  parent  nursed 
Shall  meet  in  strife,  like  fiends  aocnrsed. 
And  trample  down  the  once  loved  form. 
While  yet  with  breathinif  passion  warm. 

As  fiercely  as  they  would  anoCher*8 1  *' 

The  morning  star  sat  dimly  on 
The  lighted  eastern  horizon  — 
The  deadly  glare  of  levelled  gun 

Came  streaking  through  the  twilight  haas 

And  naked  to  ita  reddest  blase, 
A  hundred  warriors  sprang  in  riew  ;^ 

One  dark  red  arm  was  tossed  on  hidb. 
One  giant  shout  came  hoarsely  throogli 

The  clangor  and  the  chargii^  cry, 
Just  as  across  the  scattering  gkiom. 
Red  as  the  naked  hand  of  Doom, 

The  English  volley  hurtled  by  -• 
The  arm  —  the  voice  of  Metaoom  !  — 

One  piercing  shriek  —  one  vengeful  yell. 
Sent  like  an  arrow  to  the  sky. 

Told  when  the  hunter-monarch  fell  t 


MOUNT  AGIOCHOOK 

The  Indians  supposed  the  AVhite  Mountains 
were  the  residence  of  powerful  spirits,  aad  in 
consequence  rarely  ascended  them. 

Okay  searcher  of  the  upper  air. 

There  ^s  sunshine  on  thy  ancient  walk, 
A  crown  upon  thy  foreheiad  bare, 

A  flash  upon  thy  waterfalls, 
A  rainbow  glory  in  the  cloud 

Upon  thine  awful  summit  bowed. 
The  radiant  ghost  of  a  dead  storm  ! 

And  music  from  the  leafy  shroud 
Which  swathes  in  green  thy  giant  form. 

Mellowed  and  soitened  from  above 
Steals  downward  to  the  lowland  ear. 

Sweet  as  the  first,  food  dream  of  love 
That  melts  upon  the  maiden's  ear. 

The  time  has  been,  white  giant,  when 

Thy  shadows  veiled  the  red  man's  home. 
And  over  cmg  and  serpent  den. 
And  wild  gorge  where  the  steps  of  men 

In  cham*  or  battle  might  not  come. 
The  mountain  eagle  bore  cm  high 

llie  enibl«*iii  of  the  free  of  soul. 
And.  midway  in  the  fearful  sky, 
N-nt  back  th«*  Indian  battle  vry. 

And  aiut>iieri'd  to  the  thundfr'ti  roll. 

Till*  %%itr>'^:ini  fin'H  luiv«>  all  bumfd  out, 
Th**  UKNTjiMin  h.iM  ii'ft  nil  tr:ic*k  ; 

Ntir  %%(>lf  nor  |t:tnthiT  ro:ini  ahont 
Tin*  S;u-i»  and  tin*  M«Trini:M'. 

And  tlion.  t)i:it  lift«'<4t  np  on  Ui^h 

'l'h\  nii^lity  l»;irri»'rs  to  ih**  nkv. 
Art  not  thi-  hannt*Mi  niount  of  old, 

Wli«*re  on  each  crag  of  blasted  stone 


Some  dreadful  spirit  foud  his  thiiaw. 
And  hid  within  tha  thick  ckiod  fold. 
Heard  only  in  the  thuader*s  crash. 
Seen  only  m  the  lightntnc*s  flask. 
When  cnmibled  rock  ana  riven  btaach 
Went  down  before  the  avalanehs  I 

No  more  that  spirit  moveth  there ; 

The  dwellers  of  the  vale  are  dead ; 
No  hunter's  arrow  cleaves  the  air ; 

No  dry  leaf  ifnstles  to  his  trMd. 
The  pale-face  climbs  thy  tallest  rock. 
His  hands  thy  crystal  gatas  unlock : 
From  steen  to  steep  his  maadeos  eaU, 
light  lau(rhing,  like  tha  streama  that  fall 
In  music  down  thy  rocky  wall, 
And  only  when  their  careless  trsad 
Lays  bare  an  Imlian  arrow-head. 
Spent  and  forgetful  of  the  deer. 
Think  of  the  race  that  pariahcd  hers. 


Oh,  sacred  to  the  Indian  sear. 

Gray  altar  of  the  men  of  M  ! 
Not  vainly  to  the  listening  ear 

The  legends  of  thy  past  are  told.  — 
Tales  of  the  downwaitl  sweeping  flood. 
When  bowed  like  reeds  thy  anneat  wnai ; 
Of  armed  hands,  and  spectral  forms ; 
Of  giants  in  their  leafy  shrood. 
And  voices  calling  loiy  aad  lood 
In  the  dread  pauses  of  thy  storas. 
For  still  withm  their  eaverned  home 
Dwell  the  strange  gods  of  hfiathrndiiM ! 


THE   DRUNKARD  TO   HIS   BOTTU 


I  was  thinking  of  the  tem 
great  poet  of  Scotland  mi^t 
he  put  his  name  to  a  pledge  of 
thing  unhappily  unknown  in 
result  of  my  cogitation  was  this 
of  his  dialect. 


Ivfisilk 

la 


daj.    n 


Hoot  !  —  daur  ye  shaw  ye*re  fi 
Ye  auld  black  thief  o*  pune  an* 
For  foul  diMcrace,  for  oool  an* 

An*  shame  I  ban  jre : 
Wae  *s  me,  that  eVr  my  lipa  have  ta*fa 

Your  kiss  uncanny ! 

Nae  mair,  auld  knave,  withost  a  skilfiB* 
To  keep  a  starvin*  wight  frae  slaalia* 
Ye  *11  m>n*  me  hameward.  hHa*  and  resfia* 

Frae  nightly  swainar. 
Hy  wall  an*  ptsii  my  pathway  feelia*. 

Wi*  nu>ny  a  stagger. 


Nae  inair  o*  H^rhtM  that  bruise  an 
Na*'  niair  tT  iiftA  my  f«>«*t  to  tangle. 
Na«'  ni.'iir  </  !i«>n}M>l«*si<«  bmwl  an'  « 

W'V  frien*  an'  inift*  t««», 
Nae  inuir  o'  di*n%in*  din  an'  iAiii;lf 

My  fe<*klnvi  lift*  thn»U|;h. 


Vt>  tliicvin'.  c'heatin*  auld  (*h«*ap  Jack* 
Ptfddlin'  your  poison  bnne.  I  ciack 
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f oar  banee  n^int  my  insrle-baok 

Wi*  nieikle  pleasure. 
Ddl  mend  ye  i*  his  workshop  Uaok, 

£*en  at  his  leisure  I 

I H  brak  sre're  neok,  ye  foul  auld  sinner, 
1 11  spill  ^e're  blnid,  ye  vile  beginner 
O*  a'  Uie  ills  an*  aches  that  winna 

Quat  saul  an'  body  I 
Gie  me  nale  breeks  an*  weel-spread  dinner - 

Deil  tak'  ye're  toddy  I 

Nae  mair  wi*  witches'  broo  sane  nrte, 
Gie  me  ance  mair  the  auld  delight' 
O'  aittin'  wi'  my  bairns  in  sight, 

Tlie  gude  wife  near. 
The  weel-spent  dav,  the  peacefu'  night, 

Ihe  momin'  cheer ! 

Cock  a'  ye're  heids,  my  bairns  f  u'  gleg. 
My  winsome  Robin,  Jean,  an'  Bieg, 
For  food  and  daes  ye  shall  na  beg 

A  doited  daddie. 
Danoe^nld  wife,  on  your  girl-day  leg, 

Te  'ye  foun'  your  laddie  I 


THE  FAIR  QUAKERESS 

6hx  was  a  fair  voung  girl,  yet  on  her  brow 
No  pale  pearl  snone.  a  blemish  on  the  pure 
And  snowy  lustre  ot  its  living  light. 
No  n^diant  ^m  shone  beautifully  through 
*Ih»  shadowmg  of  her  tresses,  as  a  star 
Throogh  the  dark  sky  of  midnight;  and  no 

wreath 
Off  eoral  circled  on  her  queenly  neck. 
In  mockery  of  the  glowing  cheek  and  lip. 
Whose  hue  the  fairy  guardian  of  the  flowers 
M^ght  never  rival  when  her  delicate  touch 
Tingea  the  rose  of  springtime. 


Unadorned, 
Sare  by  her  youthful  charms,  and  with  a  garb 
Simple  as  Nature's  self,  why  turn  to  her 
The  proud  and  gifted,  aud  the  versed  in  all 
The  pageantry  of  fashion  ? 

She  hath  not 
Moved  down  the  dance  to  music,  when  the  hall 
Is  lighted  up  like  sunshine,  and  the  thrill 
Of  the  light  viol  aud  the  mellow  flute. 
And  the  deep  tones  of  manhood,  softened  down 
To  very  music  melt  upon  the  ear.  — 
She  has  not  minfj^led  with  the  hollow  world 
Nor  tampered  with  its  mockeries,  until  all 
The  delicate  perceptions  of  the  heart. 
The  innate  modesty,  the  watchful  sense 
Of  maiden  disnity,  are  lost  within 
The  maze  of  fashion  and  the  din  of  crowds. 

Tet   Beantv  hath    its   homage.    Kings  have 

bowed 
Prom  the  tall  majesty  of  ancient  tlirones 
With  a  nrostratea  knee,  yea,  cast  aside 
The  awinlness  of  time-created  power 


For  the  re^pardful  glances  of  a  child. 
Yea,  the  high  ones  and  powerful  of  Earth, 
The  helmed  sons  of  victory,  the  ^rave 
And  schooled  philosophers,  the  giant  men 
Of  overmastering  intellect,  have  turned 
Each  from  the  separate  idol  of  his  high 
And  vehement  ambition  for  the  low 
Idolatry  of  human  loveliness ; 
And  bartered  the  subliiulty^  of  mind, 
The  godlike  and  commanding  intellect 
Which  nations  knelt  to,  for  a  woman^s  tear, 
A  soft-toned  answer,  or  a  wanton's  smile. 

And  in  the  chastened  beau^  of  that  eye. 
And  in  the  beautiful  play  of  that  red  up. 
And  in  the  quiet  smile,  and  in  the  voice 
Sweet  as  the  tuneful  greeting  of  a  bird 
To  the  first  flowers  01  springtime,  there  is  more 
Than  the  perfection  of  the  painter's  skill 
Or  statuary's  moulding.    Mind  is  there. 
The  pure  and  holy  attributes  of  soul. 
The  seal  of  virtue,  the  exceeding  grace  ^ 
Of  meekness  blended  with  a  maiden  pride ; 
Nor  deem  ye  that  beneath  the  gentle  smile, 
And  the  calm*temper  of  a  chastened  mind 
No  warmth  of  passion  kindles,  and  no  tide 
Of  quick  and  earnest  feeling  courses  on 
From  the  warm  heart's  pulsations.    There  are 

springs 
Of  deep  ana  pure  affection,  hidden  nowj 
Within  that  quiet  bosom,  which  but  wait 
The  thrilling  of  some  kindly  touch,  to  flow 
Like  waters  from  the  Desert-rock  of  old. 


BOLIVAR 

A  DIROE  is  wailing  from  the  Ghilf  of  storm- 
vexed  Mexico, 

To  where  through  Pampas'  solitudes  the  mighty 
rivers  flow ; 

Tlie  dark  Sierras  hear  the  sound,  and  from  each 
mountain  rift. 

Where  Andes  and  Cordilleras  their  awful  sum- 
mits lift. 

Where  Cotopaxi's  fiery  eye  glares  redly  upon 
heaven. 

And  Chimborazo's  shattered  peak  the  upper 
sky  has  riven ; 

From  mount  to  mount,  from  wave  to  wave,  a 
wild  and  long  lament, 

A  sob  that  shakes  like  her  earthquakes  the 
startled  continent ! 

A  light  dies  out,  a  life  is  sped  —  the  hero's  at 
whose  word 

The  nations  started  as  from  sleep,  and  girded 
on  the  sword  ; 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  fields  where  blood  was 
poured  like  rain. 

And  Freedom's  loosened  avalanche  hurled  down 
the  hosts  of  Spain, 

The  ea^le  soul  on  Junin^H  slope  who  showed  his 
shouting  men 

A  grander  sight  than  Balboa  saw  from  wave- 
washed  Darien, 
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As  from  the  snows  with  battle  red  died  oot  the 

sinking  sun. 
And  broad  and  vast  beneath  him  lay  a  world 

for  froedom  won. 

How  died  that  victor?    In  the  field  with  ban- 
ners o^er  him  thxown. 
With  trumpets  in  his  failing  ear,  by  chaiging 

sqnaarons  blown. 
With  scattered  f oemen  flying  fast  and  fearfully 

beforo  him. 
With  shouU  of  triumph  swelling  round  and 

brave  men  bending  oW  him  ? 
Not  on  his  fields  of  victory,  nor  in  his  oouneil 

hall. 
Hie  worn  and  sorrowing  leader  heard  the  inev^ 

itable  call. 
Alone  he  perished  in  the  land  he  saved  from 

slavery^s  ban. 
Maligned  and  doubted  and  denied,  a  btoken- 

heart«d  mani 

Kow  let  the  New  World's  banners  droop  above 

the  fallen  chief. 
And  let  the  mountaineer*s  dark  eyes  be  wet 

with  team  of  grief  I 
For  slander's  sting,  fur  envy^s  hiss,  for  friend- 
ship hatred  grown, 
Can  funeral  pomp,  and  tolling  bell,  and  priestly 

mass  atone  ? 
Better  to  leave  unmourned  the  dead  than  wrong 

men  while  they  live :  ^ 
What  if  the  strong  man  failed  or  erred,  eould 

not  his  own  forgive  ? 
O  people  freed  by  him,  repent  above  your  hero*s 

bier: 
The  sole  resource  of  late  remorse  is  now 

tomb  to  rear ! 


ISx\ BELLA  OF  AUSTRIA 

Isabella.  Infanta  of  Paniut,  and  consort  of 
Joseph  of  Austria,  predicted  her  own  death, 
immediately  aft4»r  her  marriage  with  the  Em* 
peror.  Aniiiliit  the  gaynty  and  splendor  of 
Vienna  and  Presbnrg,  she  was  reserved  and 
melanoholv;  slie  lielieved  that  Heaven  had 
given  her  a  view  of  the  future,  and  that  her 
child,  the  naAieiuike  of  the  great  Maria  The- 
resa, would  perish  with  her.  Uer  prediction 
was  fulfilled. 

*Mii>HT  tho  iNilju'e  iMiwen  uf  Hungary,  imperial 

I*n»««hiinf'H  i»ri<l»». 
With  till*  iioMm  l>4>rii  niul  Wautiful  assembled 

lit  h»'r  Hul*'. 
ShentiMNl  lt«'ii>*;itli  t)if  hiiiiiiiht  l^'UvenM,  the  noft 

\\  iii<l  Hii^liiiiL,'  oil. 
Stirriiiu'    thr    ):i»-<ii   ami    an-liiiii;   )M»iit;li*«    likt* 

il.iiiffrH  ill  tli«'  Hiiii. 
Till-  Iciutifiil   |Miiiii'.:r:in;itf   tlo\%«T.    tln»  hiiow y 

It!  in.:i-  liliMiiii. 
Th«*    lotiiH   :iii<l    ill*'    tniiliii^    vine,    the    nMM**it 

tiii'»*k  |>*-rfiiiiif, 


The  willow  eroanng  with 

marble  hair, 
AH  that  might  charm  the  fresh 

light  the  soul,  was  thcM  1 


But  she,  a  monareh's 

gloomily  apart. 
With  her  dark  eyes  tearfoDy 

a  shadow  on  her  heart. 
Young,  beaotif  ul,  and  dearly  ferad,  what  i 

hath  she  known  ? 
Are   not  the  hearts  aad  swords  of  aD  WU 

sacred  as  her  own  ? 
Is  not  her  k>rd  the  kingliest  in  battle  fisysr 

tower? 
The  wisest  in  the  eonaeil^ialL,  the  gayeit  is 

the  bower? 
Is  not  his  love  as  fnU  and  deep  aa  Us 

Danube's  tide  ? 
And  wherofore  in   her   priaoely 

Isabel,  his  bride  ? 


She  raised  her  jewelled  hand,  and 

veiling  trwses  back. 
Bathing  its  snowy  tapering  within  tlwir  glsay 

A  tear  fell  on  the  orange  leavea,  rick  gea  mi 

mimic  blossom. 
And  friufr^d  robe  shook   fearluDy  apea  km 

^  sigmng  bosom. 
**  Smile    on,  smile  on,**  she  nimmied    b«. 

**  for  all  is  jo^  aroand. 
Shadow  and  sunshme,  itaiiilii  sky,  soft  SA 

and  blossomed  ground. 
*Tis  meet  the  light  of    heart   sbu«U 

when  nsture*s  smile  is  fair. 
And  meliKly  and  fragranee 

of  the  air. 


«* 


But  ask  me  not  to  sharo  with  jam  dw  htmtf 

of  the  scene. 
The  fountain-fall,  mosaic  walk,  and  bnaJih 

of  tender  green ; 
And  point  not  to  the  mild  bine  sky.  atglm'mm 

summer  sun, 
I  know  how  very  fair  is  all  the  kaHl  of  Gd 

has  dtme. 
The  hills,  the  sky.  the  sonUt  ekiwl,  the  waMi 

leaping  forth. 
The  swaying  trees,    the  scented  flowefa.  tk* 

dark  green  robes  nf  earth,  -  - 
I  love  them  well,  but  I  have  leanwd  Is  tsn 

aside  from  all. 
And    nevermore    mv  heart    must    ofva  tk^ 

sweet  but  fatal  thrall. 


'*  And  I  could  love  the  noble  uor  y 

name  I  bea*". 
Ami  c'loHtT  t4t  my  bn*.ikitii;  hfarc  hi»  |«^Brrh 

itiiatr*'  Mkfjir. 
And  1  r«»iil«|  lii\f  our  **wi  ><iuni;  tlnwrt.  •»• 


folfiiiic  (lay  )iv  il.iv. 
4U4tf  of  th:i 
oiiU  iiia\. 


told  I  lie  (lay  liv  da  v. 
.\nd  tiwtf  of  that  unearthly  joy  which  t»<)mtt 


liut   \»hai   am   I  to  ding  to  thrsr  '*  —  A  ^t**  * 
in  my  ear. 
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A  shadow  lineen  at  my  side,  the  death-wail 

and  d&e  bier ! 
Hie  cold  and  starless  night  of  Death  where 

day  may  never  beam, 
The  silence  and  f orsetf ulness,  the  sleep  that 

ba^  no  dream! 

**0  God,  to  leave  this  fair  bright  world,  and 
more  than  all  to  know 

The  moment  when  the  Spectral  One  shall 
strike  his  f  earf  nl  blow  ; 

To  know  the  day,  the  very  hour,  to  feel  the 
tide  roU  on, 

To  shudder  at  the  gloom  before  and  weep  the 
sunshine  gone : 

To  count  the  days,  tne  few  short  days,  of  light 
and  love  ana  breath 

Between  me  and  the  noisome  grave,  the  voice- 
less home  of  death ! 

Alas  I  —  if  feeling,  knowing  this,  I  murmur  at 
my  doom. 

Let  not  thy  frowning,  O  my  God !  lend  dark- 
ness to  the  tonib. 

**01i,  I  have  borne  my  spirit  up,  and  smiled 

amidst  the  chill 
Remembrance  of  my  certain  doom  which  lin- 
gers with  me  still  ;^ 
I  would  not  cloud  my  fair  child*s  brow,  nor  let 

a  tear-drop  dim 
Thb  eye  that  met  my  wedded  lord^s,  lest  it 

should  sadden  him ; 
But  there  are  moments  when  the  strength  of 

feeling  must  have  way  : 
That  hidden  hide  of  unnamed  woe  nor  fear  nor 

love  can  stay. 
Smile  on,  smile  on,  light-hearted  ones  I    Your 

sun  of  joy  is  high : 
Smile  on,  and  leave  the  doomed  of  Heaven 

alone  to  weep  and  die  !  *' 

A  funeral  chant  was  wailing  through  Vienna^s 

holy  pile, 
A  coffin  with  its  goigeous  pall  ^as  borne  along 

die  aisle; 
The  drooping  nags  of  many  lands  waved  slow 

above  the  dead, 
A  mighty  band  of  mourners  came,  a  king  was 

at  its  head,  — 
A  youthful  king,  with  mournful  tread,  and 

dim  and  tearful  eye ; 
He  scarce  had  dreamed  that  one  so  pure  as  his 

fair  bride  could  die. 
And  ead  and  long  above  the  throng  the  funeral 

anthem  rung : 
**  Mourn  for  the  hope  of  Austria  I    Mourn  for 

the  loved  and  young !  ** 

Hie  wail  went  up  from  other  lands,  the  vallejrs 
of  the  Hun, 

Fkir  Parma  with  its  orange  bowers,  and  hills  of 
vine  and  sun : 

The  lilies  of  imperial  France  drooped  as  the 
sound  went  bv. 

Hie  long  lament  of  cloistered  Spain  was  min- 
gled with  the  cry. 


(( 


The  dwellers  in  Colomo^s  halls,  the  Slowak  at 

luscave, 
The  bowed  at  the  Escurial,  the  Magyar  stoutly 

brave. 
All  wept  the  early  stricken  flower ;  and  still 

tne  anthem  rung : 
Mourn  for  the  pride  of  Austria  I    Mourn  for 

the  loved  and  young  I  *' 


THE  FRATRICIDE 

Hb  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  well-known  hill. 
Its  few  gray  oaks  moauM  over  him  still ; 
The  last  of  that  forest  which  cast  the  gloom 
Of  its  shadow  at  eve  o^er  his  cluldhooa^s  home ; 
And  the  beautiful  valley  beneath  him  lay 
With  its  quivering  leaves,  and  its  streams  at 

pUy, 
And  the  sunshine  over  it  all  the  while 
Like  the  golden  shower  of  the  Eastern  isle. 

He  knew  the  rock  with  its  fingering  vine, 
And  its  gray  top  touchy  bv  the  slant  sunshine, 
And  the  delicate  stream  which  crept  beneath 
ISoft  as  the  flow  of  an  infant's  breath  ; 
And  the  flowers  which   leaned  to  the  West 

wind^s  sigh. 
Kissing  each  ripple  which  glided  by  ; 
And  he  knew  every  valley  and  wooded  swell. 
For  the  visions  of  childhood  are  treasured  well. 

Why  shook  the  old  man  as  his  eye  glanced  down 
That  narrow  ravine  where  the  rude  cliffs  frown. 
With  their  shaggy  brows  and  their  teeth  of 

stone. 
And  their  grim  shade  back  from  the  sunlight 

thrown? 
What  saw  he  there  save  the  dreary  glen. 
Where  the  shy  fox  crept  from  the  eye  of  men, 
And  the  great  owl  sat  on  the  leafy  limb 
That  the  hateful  sun  might  not  look  on  him  ? 

FlzM,  glassy,  and  strange  was  that  old  man's 

eye. 
As  if  a  spectre  were  stealing  by. 
And  glared  it  still  on  that  narrow  dell 
Where  thicker  and  browner  the  twilight  fell ; 
Yet  at  every  sigh  of  the  fitful  wind,  ^ 
Or  stirring  of  leaves  in  the  wood  behind. 
His  wild  glance  wanderM  the  landscape  o'er. 
Then  fix'd  on  that  desolate  dell  once  more. 

Oh,  who  shall  tell  of  the  thoughts  which  ran 
Through  the  dizzied  brain  of  that  gray  old 

man? 
His  childhood*s  home,  and  his  father's  toil. 
And  his  sister's  kiss,  and  his  mother's  smile. 
And  his  brother's  laughter  and  gamesome  mirth. 
At  the  village  school  and  the  winter  hearth ; 
The  beautiful  thoughts  of  his  early  time. 
Ere  his  heart  grew  dark  with  its  later  crime. 

And  darker  and  wilder  his  visions  came 
Of  the  deadly  feud  and  the  midnight  flame. 
Of  the  Indian's  knife  with  its  slaughter  red. 
Of  the  ghastly  forms  of  the  scalpless  dead. 
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Of  hit  own  fierce  deeds  in  ihMt  fearful  hoar 
When  the  terrible  Brandt  was  forth  in  power. 
And  he  olasp'd  hia  handa  o'er  hia  burning  eye 
To  shadow  the  viaion  which  glided  hj. 

It  came  with  the  rush  of  the  battle-atorm — 
With  a  brother's  shaken  and  kneeling  form. 
And  hk  prayer  for  life  when  a  brother*s  arm 
Waa  lifted  above  him  for  mortal  harm. 
And  the  fiendish  curse,  and  the  noan  of  death. 
And  the  welling  of  blood,  and  the  guii^ing 

breath. 
And  the  scalp  torn  oif  while  each  nerre  ooold 

feel 
The  wrenching  hand  and  the  jagged  steel  I 

And  the  old  man  groan'd  —  for  he  saw,  again, 
The  mangled  corse  of  his  kinsman  slain* 
As  it  lay  where  hia  hand  had  hurl*d  it  then. 
At  the  shadow  M  foot  of  that  fearful  ^en  t 
And  it  ruse  erect,  with  the  death-pang  grim. 
And  pwuted  its  bloodied  finger  at  him ! 
And  nis  heart  grew  cold  —  and  the  curse  of 

am 
Bum'd  like  a  fire  in  the  old  man's  brain. 

Oh)  had  he  not  seen  that  spectre  rise 
On  the  blue  of  the  cold  Canadian  skies  ? 
From  the  lakes  which  sleep   in   the  ancient 

wtMid, 
It  had  risen  to  whisper  its  tale  of  blood. 
And  followed  his  bark  to  the  Mombre  shore. 
And  glared  by  night  through  the  wigwam  door ; 
And  here,  on  hi»  own  familiar  hill. 
It  ruse  on  lus  haunted  vision  still ! 

Whose   come  was   that  which    the   morrow's 

KUU. 

Through  tlie   opening  boughs,  lookM  calmly 

on? 
Then*  were  those  who  bent  o'er  that  rigid  face 
Who  well  in  its  darken'd  lines  plight  trace 
The  features  of  him  who,  a  tniitor,  fied 
From  a  brother  whose  blood  himself  had  shed, 
And  there,  on  the  spot  where  he  strangely  died. 
They  made  the  grave  of  tlie  Fratricide ! 


ISABEL 

I  DO  not  love  thee,  IsaWl,  and  yet  thou  art 

niiMt  fair ! 
I  know  the  tempting  of  thy  li|Mi,  the  witchcraft 

of  thy  luiir. 
The  wiiiMiiiiie  Niiiil*>  that  might  beguile  the  shy 

binl  fnmi  Iiim  tnt* ; 
But  fnmi  tht'ir  m(m>H  1  know  ho  well,  I  shake  my 

iiianlicMNl  frt't'. 

I   iiiiu'lit    li.iNf   lii\«-<l    th<'f.    I<<il»«-I ;    I    know    I 

hhduM  if  ;tiii:)it 
Of  all  thv  \tonl<«  aii«l  u.i\s  li.i«t  told  nf  uni*  un- 

Mflti^h  tli<iiiL;ht  : 
If  thnnik'li  til*-  <-I<'ii'l  i>f  fasliioii.  tin*  |iii-ture<l 

\»il  f*i  irt. 
f>n«-    I  .i->ii.il    li.iHh   h:ul    hnikfn    warm,    farnest 

from  \\\f  hfart. 


But  words  are  idle,  Isabel,  aad  tf  I 

blame. 
Or  cheer  or  warn,  it  matten  boC  ;  thy  lift  wil 

be  the  same ; 
Still  free  to  use,  and  stiU  almae,  iiiMwailfal  of 

the  harm. 
The  fatal  nft  of  beaoty,  tba  pu««r  to 

and  charm. 

Then  go  thy  way.  fair  Isabel, 

frc 

bti 

remain. 
But  what  the  long-rebuking 

them  or  thee 
No  prophet  and  no  prophet's  boo  aas  I  to  gumt 

or  see. 


rom  thy  train 
A  doubtful  foUower  falla  away,  eooogh  wifl  gdl 


may 


I  do  not  love  thee,  Isabel ;  I  woald  aa  aooa  pai 

on 
A  crown  of  slender  frust-work  bea^ath  tk 

heated  sun. 
Or  chase  the  winds  of  snnuner,  or  tra«  tkf 

sleeping  sea. 
Or  lean  upon  a  shadow  as  think  of  kivinc  tW. 


ST.\NZ.\S 

Bind  up  thy  tresses,  thou  beantifal 
Of  brown  in  the  shadow  and  gold  in  the 
Free  should  their  delicate  lustre  be  thrawa 
0*er  a  forehead  more  pore  than  the  Panai 

stone ; 
Shaming  the  light  of  those  Orient  p««ris 
Which  bind  o'er  its  whiteness  thy  salt  s 

ing  curls. 

Smile,  for  thy  glance  on  the  mirror  m  throwa. 
And  the  face  of   an  angel  is  meeiiac  <!■■* 

own! 
Beautiful  creature,  I  marvel  not 
That  thy  clieek  a  lovelier  tint  hath  raackt : 
And  the  kindling  light  of  thine  eye  haS  isU 
Of  a  dearer  wealth  than  the  miser's  pJd. 

Away,  away,  there  is  danger  here ! 
A  terrible  phant«»m  is  bending  near  : 
Ghastly  and  sunken,  his  rayleai  eye 
Scowls  on  thy  lovelineai  ■oomf ally. 
With  no  hunuui  UM>k,  with  no  knmaa  biealk 
He  sUnds  beside  thee,  the  hanaier.  Dmik ! 

Fly !  but,  alas  !  he  wiU  folk>w  still. 
Like  a  in<M>nlight  shadow,  beyumi  thy  viD : 
In  thy  n<Mnitiay  walk,  in  thy  miilniirht  ilMfk 
Close  At  thy  hand  will  that  nhantiim  keef ; 

Still  in  thine  i>ar  Hhall  bin  wniMMT*  br : 
W(ie,  that  Hiirli  iiliaiitoni  lUiouId  ftill<>«  tW' 

In  iht*  li^httst  hall  whfM>  ilif  tljiiicfr*  ic«>. 

Likf  lH*autiful  >*|Mritii,  t<>  and  fm  ; 

Wlu-n  thv  fair  arnin  i^lani***  in  th*-if  •tAi»*» 

white, 
Likn  ivory  ImtlxMi  in  ntill  nii»i«nliirhl  ; 
Ami  not  on*-  ttar  in  th«*  hoi)  «ky 
Hath  a  rleanT  liiclit  tlian  tliit»«<  i*wn  bliK  r«r 
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Oh.  tbaa,  •▼en  then,  he  will  follow  thee, 
Am  the  ripple  foUowe  the  bark  at  aea ; 
In  the  aoften'd  liglit,  in  the  tuminfc  dance. 
He  win  fix  on  thine  hie  dead,  eold  fchuioe  j 
The  chill  of  hia  breath  on  thy  cheek  shall  linfcer, 
Aad  thy  warm  blood  shrink  from  his  icy  linger  I 

Aad  jmt  there  is  hope.    Embrace  it  now. 
While  thy  soul  is  open  as  thy  bruw ; 
WhiU  thy  heart  is  f redi.  while  iU  f«elii«s  stiU 
Gn«h  elw  as  the  unscnl'd  mountain-rill ; 
And  thy  smik^  are  free  as  the  aim  of  siirinir, 
Utvtfting  and  blesvug  each  brcathiuic  tuiiii;. 

When  the  after  cares  of  thy  life  shall  come, 
^Im  tkie  bud  shall  wither  before  its  bloom  ; 
When  thy  soul  is  sick  of  the  emptiness 
And  chiintc«fui  fashitm  of  human  bliss ;  ^ 
imien  the  weary  torpur  of  blUrhted  feeling 
Orer  thy  heart  as  ice  is  stifalinc ; 


when  thT  spirit  is  tumM  abore. 
By  the  mild  rebuke  of  the  rhasteiurr's  lore ; 
When  the  hope  of  that  joy  in  tliy  heart  is  stirr*d. 
Which  ere  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  huth  heard. 
Then  will  that  phantom  of  d^kneas  be 
Ulsdm  sa,  and  prumise,  and  bliss  to  thee. 


MOT.Cf   MECiONE 

Thia  poem  was  conunenced  in  IS.%,  but 
did  not  assume  its  present  shape  until  four 
yann  after.  It  deals  with  the  bonier  strife  of 
the  enrly  settlers  of  eastern  New  Enj^lnnd  and 
their  saTage  neighbon ;  but  its  personai^es 
a»d  incideuta  are  mainly  fictitious.  liookin); 
at  it,  at  the  present  time,  it  su|;freMts  the  'id^n 
ml  a  big  Indian  in  his  war-paint  strutting 
Abont  in  ^Hr  Walter  Scott's  plaitl. 

I'ART   I 

Wbo  stands  on  that  cliff,  like  a  figure  of  stone, 
I'nBMiring  and  tall  in  the  liirht  of  the  sky. 
Where  the  spray  of  the  cataract  sparklfs  on 
high. 
L^gneiy  aad  sternly,  save  Mfjgg  Metrone  ? 
Ooae  to  the  verge  of  the  mek  is  lie, 

him  the  Saco  its  work  is  do- 


Hnrrying  down  to  its  grave,  the  sea. 

And  slow  through  the  rock  its  fiathway  hew- 


Far  dofwn,  throogh  the  mist  of  the  fidliiu;  river. 
Which  rises  np  like  an  incense  ever, 
TWm  splinter^  points  of  the  crags  an*  st^«ii. 
With  wntrr  howling  and  vexed  hetwpcn. 
While  the  aeooping  whirl  of  the  pool  beneath 
an  open  throat,  witli  ita  gnuiite  teeth  ! 


B«c  Mogg  Mngooe  never  trembled  yet 

Whcfwver  his  evs  or  his  foot  was  set. 

Be  ia  wmtchfnl:  each  form  in  thi*  moonlight 


I 


Of 


or  of  tiM« 


n  of  him  : 


lie  listens ;  each  sound  from  afar  is  caught, 

The  faintest  sliiver  of  leaf  and  limb : 

But  he  sees  not  the  waters,  which  foam  and 

fret, 
Wliose  mooiUit  spray  has  his  moocasin  wet,  — 
And  the  roar  of  their  rushing,  he  hears  it  uoC 

The  moonlight,  through  the  open  bough 

(>f  the  guiirrd  beech,  whuse  naked  mot 

Coils  lik*-  Jk  ser]ieut  at  his  f not. 
Falls,  checkered,  on  the  luflijurs  bruw 
His  head  is  bare,  save  only  when* 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  htvk  of  hiiir, 

Keserved  for  him,  whoeVr  he  1m-, 
More  mighty  than  Megiine  in  strife, 

\A1ien  brearit  to  breast  and  knee  ttt  knee. 
Above  the  falleu  warrior^  life 
GleaiiiH,  quick  and  keen,  the  scolping-kiiife. 

Meg«>no  hath  his  knife  and  hiitchet  luid  gun. 
And  his  gautlv  and  tiiMselle*!  blanket  nn  : 
His  knife  luitli  a  hajHlle  with  K"ld  inLiiil, 
And  ni:u:ic  v.-ords  on  its  iM»liHlie<l  hlitdi*. 
*T  was  the  ^ft  of  (*aiitiiie  to  M<qn{  M«-i:one, 
Fi>r  a  sccilp  or  twain  fmni  the  V**iu:iti«  turn : 
His  gun  wiiM  the  ^ft  of  the  THiraiitine, 

And  MiMliK-awaiiilo'N  wives  h;ul  ntnnitr 
The  bnuM  and  th*-  beiuls,  whieh  tinkle  aiHl  shina 
Chi  the  ihilinhed  hreeeh,  and  hrml  hrikfhl  line 

(>f  be.'ideil  wampum  an  Hind  it  hung. 

What  si'«-kH  Megimi*?     Ilin  foe^  an*  near,  -» 
(in*v  •liHi-lyu*H  eve  is  never  Ali<*-pini;. 

And  the  irarrisim  lights  an*  burning  fli*ar. 
Where  i*liillt|M*  men  their  wat«h  ar**  ki-epiiic 

L«t  him  liii*  him  awav  thmuirh  the  dank  riier 

Never  rustling  the  bouglis  nor  dinpLu'ing  the 
nH'ks. 
For  the  eves  .ind  the  ears  whith  ari>  «:itfhing 
fur  Niotn; 
Are  k«'«*uer  tlian  thm^i'  of  the  wolf  or  the  fm. 

He  starts,  —  there  *n  a  niMtle  anutni;  th**  le.i\i  s : 
Aiiolher.  —  the  eiick  of  hit  cuii  it  hi-. ml ! 

A  fiMitSt«*p.  —  i«i  it  the  Ht»'|»  iif  ('leaven. 

With  luilian  hlmNl  itn  hisi  Kncli<th  ou.inl '.' 
Stenln  Iliimion  down  from  the  H.-md'*  •■(  Vork, 
With  hand  of  inm  and  fimt  of  cork  .' 
lI;iN  S'aMinian.  verseil  in  Indian  wili'. 
Fur  veiiKeaiifi'  left  hin  vine-hunc  i'ol*'  '-* 
Hark  !  at  that  whistle.  Mift  and  !•■«'. 

How  livhtx  the  eye  itf  Moi,i;  MfCmu*! 
.\  Miiile  i:IiMMi<4  ii'i-r  IiLh  dunky  Im^w, 

"  iiiHiii  welettiiie.  Johnny  Itunttiih  !  ** 

thit  wte^M.  with  eantiiMi«  fiNit  and  tlow. 
Ami  ipiiek.  ke«*n  i;laiit-e^  !••  aii«l  frv. 

The  huiitetl  untlaw.  Itniiitini! 
A  liiw,  lean.  Mw:inh>  man  !«•  Iir. 
With  l)lankfl-t:arli  and  hu-tkined  kn***'. 

And  naught  nf  Kiiirlisli  f:i>hi<ih  mt  . 
F«»r  he  haten  the  raet-  frmn  uln-m-f  !i»*  "prum:. 
And  he  eoUi'hes  hut  wnnit  in  ihi-  liHii-iii  i<>ii^.i<v 

"  Hurth.  —  ]ft  ilii-  Nii-henr'i  \f'Uf  Ik-  w.  .ik  ; 
lliu  water-rat  mIuJI  hear  hmi  sp«-ak,  — 


i 
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The  owl  shall  whoop  in  the  white  mMTs ,,«. 
That  MofCK  MeKone,  with  his  acalpe,  is  here  I  ** 
He  ^uses,  —  dark,  over  cheek  and  brow, 
A  fltish,  as  of  shame,  is  stealinar  now : 
'*  Sachem !  "  he  says,  **  let  me  have  the  land. 
Which  stretches  away  upon  either  hand. 
As  far  about  as  my  feet  can  stray 
In  the  half  of  a  ^ntle  summer^s  day. 

From  the  leaping  brook  to  the  Saoo  rirer,  — 
And  Uie  fair-naired  girl  thoa  hast  sought  of 

me 
Shall  sit  in  the  Sachem *8  wigwam,  and  be 

The  wife  of  Mogg  Megone  forever/^ 

There  *s  a  sudden  light  in  the  Indian's  glanoe, 
A  moment's  trace  of  powerful  feeling. 

Of  love  or  triumph,  or  both  perchance, 
Over  his  proud,  calm  features  stealing, 

**  The  words  of  my  father  are  very  good ; 

He  shall  have  the  land,  and  water,  and  wood ; 

And  he  who  harms  the  Sagamore  John, 

Shall  feel  the  knife  of  Mogg  Megone : 

out  the  fawn  of  the  Yengees  shall  sleep  on  my 
breast. 

And  the  bird  of  the  clearing  shall  sing  in  my 
nest/' 

*'  But,  father ! ''  —  and  the  Indian's  hand 

Falls  gently  on  the  white  man's  arm. 
And  witn  a  smile  as  shrewdly  bland 

As  the  deep  voice  is  slow  and  calm,  — 
**  Where  is  my  father's  singing-bird,  — 

The  suuny  eye,  and  sunset  hair  ? 
I  know  I  have  my  father's  word 

And  that  his  word  is  Kood  and  fair ; 

But  will  my  father  tell  me  where 
Megone  shall  go  and  look  for  his  bride  ?  -^ 
For  he  sees  her  not  by  her  father's  side." 

The  dark,  stem  eye  of  Boniton 

Flashes  over  the  features  of  Mogg  Megone, 
In  one  of  those  glances  which  search  within ; 

But  the  stolid  calm  of  the  Indian  alone 
Remains  where  the  trace  of  emotion  has  been. 

**  IXms  the  Sachem  doubt  ?    Let  him  go  with 


me, 


And  the  eyes  of  the  Sachem  his  bride  shall  see. 

Cautiouii  and  lilow,  with  pMises  oft. 
And  watchful  eyes  and  whispers  soft. 
The  twain  are  stealing  thn>ugh  the  wood, 
I^>aving  the  downwardrrushing  flood, 
Whose  deep  and  solemn  roar  behind 
Grows  fainter  on  the  evening  wind. 

Hark  !       is  that  the  ungry  howl 

<>f  the  wolf,  the  hills  among?  — 
Or  the  h(M>tiiitc  of  the  owl. 

On  hiH  lis4f>  fnulle  hwuiii;?  — 
Quickly  KT^'inciuu'.  to  and  fro, 
LiHtfUtnv;  to  I'.'U'li  sound  th»*v  ^> 
ICoiind  th>-  i-4>Iunins  of  tht*  lun**, 

Indi^ttn*  t,  in  shH4io\%,  •uuMuint; 
Likf  HiiMif  i»ld  and  pillanMl  slirin*' ; 
With  th**  Mift  and  wliiti*  ni<M»iiHhine, 
Hound  th«-  foliai:»'-tn44*»TV  nhtsl 
Of  etu'h  column'M  hi-aiu'hing  head. 


»» 


For  its  lamps  of  wonhip  rlMuntag  t 
And  the  sounds  awakenad  tilers. 
In  the  pine-leaves  fine  aod  Maill, 
Soft  and  sweetly  musical. 
By  the  fingers  of  the  air. 
For  the  anthem's  dying  fall 
Lingering  round  some  tempU's  waOl 
Nicne  and  cornice  round  and 
Wailinff  like  the  ghost  of  aonnd ! 
Is  not  Nature's  worship  thna. 

Ceaseless  ever,  going  oo  ? 
Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  ns 

In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 
Of  the  leaf-harp  faint  and  small. 
Speaking  to  the  unseal*  d  ear 
Words  €t  blended  love  and  f« 
Of  the  mighty  Soul  of  all? 


Naught  had  the  twain  of  thooghta  Uke 

As  tney  wound  along  thioogh  Uie  crowded 
Where  never  had  rang  the  axeman's  stmka 
On  the  gnaried  trunk  of  the 

oak  :  — 
Climbin||[  the  dead  tree*s  mossy  log, 
Breakmg  the  mesh  of  the  bnunnis 


Turning  aside  the  wild 

.     ly  ^ 

Whose  surface  shakes  at  the  leap  of  tlM  dug; 


mg 
rhU 


And  lightly  crossing  the  quaking  bog 


gHMpe 
luakii 


And  out  of  whose  pools  the  ghostlr  fog 
Creeps  into  the  chill  moonilune  I 

Yet,  even  that  Indian's  ear  had  lieard 
The  preaching  of  the  Holy  Word : 
Sancnekantacket*s  isle  of  sand 
Was  once  his  father's  hunting  land. 
Where  lealous  Hiaooomes  stood,  — 
The  wild  apostle  of  the  wood. 
Shook  from  his  soul  the  fear  ol  harm. 
And  trampled  on  the  Powwaw*s  diani ; 
Until  the  wizard's  curses  hung 
Suspended  oo  his  palsying^  tongue. 
Ana  the  fierce  warrior,  grim  and  tall. 
Trembled  before  the  forest  Ptel ! 

A  oottaee  hidden  in  the  wood,  — 

Red  through  its  seams  a  light  is  thiain. 
On  rock  and  oough  and  tree-tmnk  rads. 

A  narrow  lustre  throwing. 
"  Wlio  's  there  ?  "  a  cfear,  firm  v 

*•  Hold,  Kuth,  -  't  is  L  the  S  _ 
Quick,  at  the  sammona,  nasty  bands 

Unclose  the  bolted  door ; 
And  on  the  outlaw's  daoriitcr  dhina 
The  fiashes  of  the  kindled  pine. 

Tall  and  erect  the  maiden  stands, 

like  mime  youn^  priesteasol  tbe  wood. 
The  freebom  child  of  Silitnde. 
And  lieanuK  ntill  the  wild  aod  rude. 
Yet  nol)l*«  trai*e  of  Natun***  hamis. 
Her  dark  hn)wn  rhe4*k  ban  caught  its 
More  fnun  the  Munsihine  than  th«-  rain  ; 
Vet.  when*  h(*r  loii^  fair  hair  ui  |iartii^c. 
A  pure  white  brow  into  liirht  i«  utartii^c; 
And.  wlien*  the  fuldii  of  her  blanket  aevvr, 
Are  n*n'k  and  a  boMoni  as  white  mm  ever 
The  foam-wreaths  rise  oo  the  **»^i[  ri 


•  »• 
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the  oonvnlsive  quiver  And  grip 

mnfldes  around  ner  bloodless  lip, 

e  is  somethinfiT  painful  and  sad  to  see  ; 

ir  eye  has  a  glance  more  sternly  wild 

ven  that  of  a  forest  ohUd 

s  fearless  and  untamed  freedom  should 

le. 

Idom  in  hall  or  court  are  seen 

mly  a  form  and  so  noble  a  mien, 

reely  and  smiling  she  welcomes  them 

here,  — 

tlawed  sire  and  Mogg  Megone : 

ly,  father,  how  does  th^  hunting  fare  ? 

S^hera,  say, — does  2:)cfunman  wear, 
)  of  thy  promise,  a  soalp  of  his  own  ?  ^* 
d  and  light  is  the  maiden^s  tone  ; 
\  fearful  meaning  lurks  within 
anoe,  as   it  questions  the  eye   of    Me- 
gone.— 

wf  ul  meaning  of  guilt  and  sin !  — 
iian  hath  opened  his  blanket,  and  there 
a  human  sojEilp  by  its  long  damp  hair ! 
and  upraised,  with  quick-drawn  breath, 
!ets  that  ghastly  sign  of  death, 
long^  gla«y,  spectral  stare 
largmg  eye  is  fastened  there, 
bat  mesh  of  pale  brown  hair 
power  to  change  at  si^ht  alone, 
s  the  fearful  locks  wmch  wound 
1*6  fatal  forehead  round, 
grazer  into  stone, 
uch  a  look  Herodias  read 
fttures  of  the  bleeding  head, 
:ed  the  mad  Moor  on  his  dead, 

oung  Cenci  as  she  stood. 


£[>ung 
bled 


with  a  father^s  blood ! 


—  feeling  melts  that  frozen  glance, 
M  that  marble  countenance, 
t  once  within  her  strove 
ith  shame,  and  hate  with  love, 
ist  recalls  its  joy  and  pain, 
imories  rise  before  her  brain,  — 
)8  which  lovers  embraces  met, 
Jid  her  tears  of  parting  wet, 
ice  whose  pleading  tones  bejguiled 
sased  ear  of  the  forest-child,  — 
ars  she  maj  no  more  repress 
her  lingering  tenderness. 

•man  wronged  can  cherish  hate 

t  deep  and  dark  than  manhood  may ; 

len  the  mockery  of  Fate 

I  left  Revenge  its  chosen  way, 

le  fell  curse,  which  vears  have  nursed, 

I  the  spoiler^s  head  hath  burst,  — 

all  her  wrong,  and  shame,  and  pain, 

fiercely  on  his  heart  and  brain,  — 

igers  something  of  the  spell 

3n  bound  her  to  the  traitor^s  bosom,  — 

lidst  the  vengeful  fires  of  hell, 

)  flowers  of  old  affection  blossom. 

loniton^s  eyebrows  together  are  drawn 
.  fierce  expression  of  wrath  and  scorn,  - 
Lrsely  whispers,  '*  Ruth,  beware  ! 
18  the  time  to  be  playing  the  fool,  — 


Crving  over  a  paltry  lock  of  hair. 

Like  a  love-flick  girl  at  school?  — 
Curse  on  it  I  —  an  Indian  can  see  and  hear  ; 
Away,  —  and  prepare  our  evening  cheer !  *' 

How  keenlv  the  Indian  is  watching  now 
Her  teai^ul  eye  and  her  varying  brow,  — 
With  a  serpent  eye,  which  kindles  and  bums 
Like  a  fierv  star  in  the  upper  air : 
On  sire  and  daughter  his  fierce  glance  turns :  - 
**  Has  my  old  white  father  a  scalp  to  spare? 
For  his  young  one  loves  the  pale  orown  hair 
Of  the  scalp  of  an  English  do|:  far  more 
Than  Mogg  Megone,  or  his  wigwam  floor  ; 
Go,  —  Mogg  is  wise  :  he  willkeep  his  land,  — 
And  Sagamore  John,  when  he  feels  with  his 
hand. 
Shall  miss  his  scalp  where  it  grew  before.** 

The  moment's  gust  of  grief  is  gone,  — 

The  lip  is  clenched^—  the  tears  are  still,  — 
God  pity  thee,  Ruth  Boniton ! 
With  what  a  strength  of  will 
Are  nature's  feelings  in  thy  breast. 
As  with  an  iron  hand,  repressed ! 
And  how,  upon  that  nameless  woe. 
Quick  as  the  pulse  can  come  and  go. 
While  shakes  the  unsteadf ast  knee,  and  yet 
The  bosom  heaves,  —  the  eye  is  wet,  — 
Has  thy  dark  spirit  power  to  stay 
The  heart's  wild  current  on  its  way  ? 

And  whence  that  baleful  strength  of  guile, 
Which  over  that  still  working  brow 
And  tearful  eye  and  cheek  can  throw 

The  mockery  of  a  smile  ? 
Warned  by  her  father's  blackening  frown. 
With  one  strong  effort  crushing  down 
Grief,  hate,  remorse,  she  meets  again 
The  savage  murderer's  sullen  gaze. 
And  scarcely  look  or  tone  betrays 
How  the  heart  strives  beneath  its  chain. 

**  Is  the  Sachem  an^r^,  —  angry  with  Ruth, 
Because  she  cries  with  an  acne  in  her  tooth,  — 
Which  would  make  a  Sagamore  jump  and  ory. 
And  look  about  with  a  woman's  eye  . 
No,  —  Ruth  will  sit  in  the  Sachem's  door 
And  braid  the  mats  for  his  wigwam  floor. 
And  broil  his  fish  and  tender  lawn. 
And  weave  his  wampum,  and  grind  his  eom,  - 
For  she  loves  the  brave  and  the  wise,  and  none 
Are  braver  and  wiser  than  Mogg  Megone  ! 


t» 


The  Indian's  brow  b  clear  once  more : 

With  grave,  calin  face,  and  half-shut  eye. 
He  sits  upon  the  wigwam  floor. 

And  watches  Ruth  go  by. 
Intent  upon  her  household  care ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  while, 
Or  on  the  maiden,  or  her  fare. 
Which  smokes  in  grateful  promise  there. 

Bestows  his  quiet  smile. 


Ah,  Mogg  Megone !  —  what  dreams  are  thine. 
But  tnose  which  love's  own  fancies  dress,  - 
The  sum  of  Indian  happiness  t  — 
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A  wi^am,  where  the  wanii  suimhine 
Loom  in  ani<inff  the  KrDv«>s  of  pine,  — 
A  stream,  wh<'re.  round  thjr  liffht  canoe, 
llitf  trout  ami  aalnion  (lart  in  view, 
And  the  fair  inrl,  before  thee  now, 
Spreading;  thy  mat  with  hand  of  snow. 
Or  plyini;,  in  the  dews  of  morn. 
Her  hoe  aiiiidHt  thy  patch  of  ci>ni. 
Or  oiferinfc  up.  at  eve,  to  thee. 
Thy  bin-hen  dixh  of  hominy ! 

From  the  rude  board  of  Hoiiiton, 

Venison  and  succotaMh  have  f(one,  — 

For  hin^  these  dwellers  of  the  wood 

Have  felt  tlie  ^nawintc  want  of  food. 

Hut  untasted  of  Kuth  is  the  fruKal  cheer,  — 

With  head  averted,  yet  ready  ear. 

She  stands  by  the  siae  of  her  austere  sire, 

Feedinff.  at  times,  the  une4iual  Hre 

With  the  yellow  knots  of  tue  |»itvh^ine  tree, 

W*ho8e  tlarin^  li^l^t*  as  they  kmdle,  falls 

(hi  the  cott:i|^nN»f,  an<l  its  black  lofg  walls. 

And  over  its  imiuites  three. 

Frctm  Saffamore  Honiton*s  hnntinfr  flask 

The  tin-water  bums  at  the  lip  of  Metpoiie  : 
*'  Will  the  ^Sachem  hear  what  nis  father  shall 
ask? 

Will  he  make  his  mark,  that  it  may  be  known. 
On  the  speukiiifr-h*Hf,  that  ht*  (oves  the  land. 
Front  the  Saeheni's  own,  t4)  his  father*s  hand?  ** 
The  fire-water  shineH  in  the  Indian*s  eyes. 

Ah  he  riHes,  the  white  man*s  l»iddin|c  to  do : 
'*  Wiittamuttata    -  wni'kan  I     Mok?  is  wise,  — 

For  the  water  hi*  driuks  is  strout;  and  n**w.  — 
Mtifn;'rt  heart  is  tfn*at !  -  -  will  he  shut  his  luuid. 
W'hen  his  father  askH  for  a  little  land  ?  **  — 
With  un*it**;uly  HnKpers,  the  Indian  lias  drawn 

(hi  the  pan-hnifut   the  sliaiw  of  a  hunter's 
Im»w. 
**  liiMm  wati*r.      IxNin  water,  — Sai^more  John  ! 

Wuttamuttata,       wet*kiui !    our   hearts  will 


.  »•• 


KT«>w 

He  drinkii  yet  dtH'fH'r.  —  he  mutters  low,  — 
He  rtM'lH  on  his  iM'ai^Hkin  t4i  and  fro,  -  - 
His  heuil  falls  do\%n  on  his  naked  breast,  — 
Hi*  struKKl**s,  and  sinks  to  a  drunken  n*st. 

**  Humph      drunk  as  a  beast!** — and  Boui- 
U*UH  hn>w 

Is  d:trki*r  than  ever  with  evil  thoufrht  — 
**The  f<Mil  h:LH  sitni«*<l  his  wamint  ;  but  h(»w 

.\nil  wlifU  shall  tin*  de«*<I  \t**  wnuiK^ht  ? 
SiM'uk,  Kuth!  ^%)ly,  Mliat  the  di'\il  is  there. 
To  ti\  thv  iinu>'  in  that  i*m^»ty  air  '.*  — 
SiNsik.  Kuth  !  by  uiy  soul,  if  1  f  houi;ht  that  tear 
Whirh  >*liiiiiif's  tlivH<*If  iuiil  our  pUHMise  hen*. 
W-n-  hIu-iI  fi.r  that  riii'jwd  iiiid  it;ili-f>u*e<l  il«»ir. 
W  li.iHi'  l;i»«'ii  ''iMlf'  haiijs  t"r«Mii  tin'  U-It  t»f  Mi»i:^. 

Aii'l  w!iM^.-  l»iH-^r|\  <.i>ul  iniii  >.itair:<i  k«*4*|)iii);  ; 
Tlii-i       liii-  !  "       h**  iLihIh-,  his  h:iii«l  u|Min 
Till-  r.ittlm.:  stiM-k  of  Ills  l<i.iil«'i{  ifiiii.  - 

".^IkiiiM  ■<   iiil  tint*  uith  him  t<i  il<i   ihy    uifjr- 

t     •  ■ 

III.; 

*"  Kilh<  I  '  "'        th»"  •■>••  iif  H<iliiti>ii 
^^illk-  .It  that  liivk,  rifpulrhnii  tone. 


I 

I 


Hollow  and  deefi,  as  it  were  spokca 

Bv  the  unmovinic  tongue  of  dealK  -^ 
Or  from  some  statue*s  hpa  had  brukan,— 

A  sound  withoat  a  brMth ! 
''  Father !  -  my  life  I  Talne  lev 
Than  yonder  fool  his  fnindy  <ir**st ; 
And  how  it  ends  it  roatt«ri  mit. 
By  heart-break  or  by  riflenihoC  ; 
But  spare  awhile  the  seoff  and  thnat,— 
Our  buaineas  is  not  finished  yet.'*  ■ 

•*  Tme,  true,  my  jprl.  -  -  I  only  meaat 
To  draw  np  attain  the  bow  unbent. 
Hami  thee,  niy  Ruth!  I  onW  siHiKkt 
To  friffhten  off  thy  |cl4M»iiy  tltnuKht ; 
C-ome,  —  let  *s  be  inends !  **     He  se^ks  to 
His  danichter's  otdd,  damp  hand  in  hM. 
Kuth  startles  from  he*  father's  Ki—p^ 
As  if  eai*h  iier\'e  and  mnach*  felt, 
Instinctivelv,  the  tourh  of  irnilt 
Through  all  their  subtle  sympathir*. 

He  points  her  to  the  sleepinv;  Mokk: 
^1 W  nat  sludl  be  done  vkitli  yiaaUr  «ksr? 
Scamman  is  dead,  and  reTeniee  is  thinr.  — 
The  deed  is  siicned  and  the  land  is  niiar ; 
And  this  flrunken  fi¥il  is  of  as**  no  m«irs. 
Save  as  thv  h«»|H.*f  ul  bridefrrottra.  and  ta»4k, 
*T  were  Christian  mervy  to  flush  him.  Katk 
Now,  while  he  lies  like  a  beast  on  tHir 
If  mit  for  thine,  at  least  for  his  sake. 
Rather  than  let  the  pisir  chv  awake 
To  drain  my  flask,  and  claim  as  kii 
Such  a  forest  devil  to  run  by  his  siilt*.  — 
Such  a  Wetuomanit  as  thoa  wuoIdM  make !  * 

He  lauf^hsat  his  jest.     Hush  —  what  istkeiv?' 

The  Klet'iiiiu;  Indian  is  stririnx  to  rise. 

With  his  Kiiife  in  his  hand,  ami  icUrincejiaN 
**  NVai^h  !  —  Mo|p(  will  have  the  |mle-farvs  k«r. 

Fi»r  his  knife  is  shaip,  and  his  fimeerscaa  bi% 
The  liiur  to  pull  ami  tne  skin  to  pr«*l,  - 
I^t  him  cr>'  like  a  woman  and  twirt  likeaaMJL 

The  KTeat  Captain  Seaiiiman  most  lasr  hii 
scalp  ! 
And  Kuth,  when  she  sees  it,  shall  dawe  wA 

Mo>.'»f" 
His  eyi-s  an*  fixed,  —  bat  his  li|«  draw  ia.  — 
With  a  li>w.  hoarst*  chiu;kl«*.  and  ftrndi^ 

And  he  sinks  aipiin.  liki*  a  ••■•mM'h'ss  lor* 

Ruth  does  not  s|s*ak,  —  shv  «Iumi  not  stir ; 
But  she  intz**s  down  isn  ttie  murdrrer. 
Wlii><H«  bniken  aiul  dn«mf  ul  sloniU-r*  tril 
T(K>  much  for  twr  ear  «if  tluit  d«!^  of  brll. 
She  H****!*  tlif  knife,  with  its  slaui;ht«>r  red. 
And  the  dark  Hnicers  cl«*nrhint;  the 

h-d! 

What  thiiiik'litt  (tf  homtf  aiul  iii.»ilivi-««  «t..r. 
TiinMi^h  the  hitriiini;  brain  ot  ili.i*  lAti^titrir* 

.John  K4iiiiton  liftn  hi*  i:»ii  ti>hi«  f%i*, 

1th  iiiii//lf  is  (')<»M*  tii  th**  In«li.ut'«  •-■ir. 
Hut    Ik*   «ln>|i>H  it    ac^iiu-       "  Nun*-  •■>«  iiiji*  '•* 
iiiirh. 
And  I  >fti»uhl  u«»t    that  e\**n  tliv  ««il«r>«  %}««•< 
hear.  ' 
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knife  from  his  deeiHskin  belt,  — 

his  fingers  is  slowly  felt ;  — 

nm  on  one  knee,  by  the  Indiui^s 

>at  he  opens  the  blanket  wide  ; 
thrice  he  feebly  essays 
band  with  the  knife  to  raise. 

-  he  matters^  —  **  did  he  not  save 
a  cold  and  wintry  gravej 
rm  came  down  from  Agiochook, 
h-wind  howled,  and  the  tree-tops 

in  the  drifts  of  the  rushing:  snow, 
I  grew  weak  and  I  oould  not  go, 
)  cold  to  m^r  vitals  creep, 
t's  blood  stiffen,  and  pulses  sleep ! 
;e  him  —  Ruth  lionitxm  ! 
's  name,  tell  me  —  what's  to  be 


soul,  once  pure  and  high, 
iwn  from  Virtue's  sky, 
downcast  star  of  mom, 
;  light  are  with  it  drawn, 
I  its  night  of  darkness,  play 
of  its  primal  day, 
elings  linger  still,  — 
;h  to  dare,  the  nerve  to  meet 
hreatens  with  defeat 
table  will  I  — 

mean  of  mind  and  heart, 
'  for  the  gains  of  crime, 
sen  place  and  time, 
to  bear  his  evil  part ; 
I  by  his  very  Vice, 
.  Crime  by  Cowardice. 

rect,  —  with  bloodshot  eye, 
awn  tight  across  her  teeth 
'  locked  embrace  beneath, 
flight :  "'  Mogg  must  die  1 
tnife !  "     The  outlaw  turns, 
'  in  heartland  limb  away, 
Jiere,  tlie  hearth-tire  bums, 
es  on  the  wall  strange  shadows 

a  tremulous  blade, 

tured  in  light  and  shade, 

own  in  the  darkness.     Hark,  that 

again  —  he  sees  it  fall. 
J  arm  down  the  lightea  wall ! 
lick  footsteps  —  a  shape  flits  by  — 
ts  rusted  hmges  creaks :  — 

fhtei  Ruth  ! ''  the  outlaw  shrieks, 
comes    back.  —  he  is   standing 

led  corse  of  Mogg  Megone  ! 

PART    II 

:  over  Norridgewock,  — 
rigwam,  wave  and  rock, 
)  autumnal  sunshine,  stirred 
»y  breeze  and  bird. 


And  wearing*  all  the  hues  which  glow 
In  heaven^s  own  pore  and  perfect  bow. 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air. 
Which  summer's  lifl^fat-robed  angel  forms 
On  the  dark  ground  of  fading  storms. 

With  pencu  dipped  in  sunbeams  there,  — 
And,  stretching  out,  on  either  hand, 
0*er  all  that  wide  and  unshorn  land, 
Till,  weary  of  its  goigeousness, 
llie  aching  and  the  dazzled  eye 
Rests,  gladdened,  on  the  calm  blue  sky,  — 

Slumbers  the  mighty  wUdemess  I 
The  oak,  upon  the  windy  hill. 

Its  dark  green  burthen  upward  heaves  ^— 
The  hemlock  broods  above  its  rill. 
Its  cone-like  foliage  darker  still. 

Against  the  birch's  graceful  stem. 
And  the  rough  walnut-bough  receives 
The  sun  upon  its  cA>wded  leaves. 

Each  colored  like  a  topaz  gem  ; 

And  the  tall  maple  wears  with  them 
The  coronal,  whicn  autumn  gives. 

The  brief,  bright  sign  of  ruin  near, 

The  hectic  of  a  dying  year ! 

The  hermit  priest,  who  lingers  now 
On  the  Bald  Mountain's  sm*ubless  brow. 

The  gray  and  thundei^smitten  pile 

Which  marks  afar  the  Desert  Isle, 
While  gazing  on  the  scene  below. 
May  half  forget  the  dreams  of  home, 
That  nightly  witli  his  slumbers  come,  — 
The  tranquil  skies  of  sunny  France, 
The  peasant's  harvest  son^  and  dance. 
The  vines  around  the  hiUsides  wreathing. 
The  soft  airs  niidst  their  clusters  breathing, 
The  wings  "which  dipped,  the  stars  which  sbone 
Within  thy  bosom,  blue  Garonne  ! 
iVnd  round  the  Abbey's  shadowed  wall. 
At  morning  spring  and  even-fall, 

Sweet  voices  in  the  still  air  singing,  — 
The  chant  of  many  a  holy  hymn,  — 

The  solemn  bell  of  vespers  ringing,  — 
And  hallowed  torchlight  falling  dim 
On  pictured  saint  and  seraphim ! 
For  here  beneath  him  lies  unrolled. 
Bathed  deep  in  morning's  flood  of  gold, 
A  vision  gorgeous  as  the  dream 
Of  the  beatihed  may  seem. 

When,  as  his  Church's  legends  say, 
Bom  upward  in  ecstatic  bliss. 

The  rapt  enthusiast  soars  away 
Unto  a  brighter  world  than  this : 
A  mortal's  glimpse  beyond  the  pale,  — 
A  moment's  lifting  of  the  veil  I 

Far  eastward  o'er  the  lovely  bay, 
Penobscot's  clustered  wigwams  lay ; 
And  gently  from  that  Indian  town 
The  verdant  hillside  slopes  adown. 
To  where  the  sparkling  waters  play 

Upon  the  yellow  sands  below ; 
And  shooting  round  the  winding  shores 

Of  narrow  capes,  and  isles  which  lie 

Slumbering  to  ocean's  lullaby,  — 
With  birchen  boat  and  glancing  oars. 
The  red  men  to  their  fisning  go ; 
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While  from  their  plantinn:  ground  is  borne 
The  treasure  of  the  golden  com, 
By  laughing  girls,  whose  dark  erem  slow 
Wild  through  the  looks  which  o  er  Uiem  floi 
The  wrinkled  squaw,  whose  toil  is  done. 
Sits  on  her  b«uu*-skin  in  the  sun. 
Watching  the  huHkera,  with  a  smile 
■For  each  f uU  ear  which  swells  the  pile ; 
And  the  old  chief,  who  nevermore 
Blay  bend  the  bow  or  pull  the  oar, 
Smokes  gravely  in  his  wigwam  door, 
Or  slowly  shapes,  with  axe  of  stone. 
The  arrow-li(*ad  from  flint  and  bone. 

Beneath  the  westward  turning  eye 
A  thousand  wooded  islands  lie, 
(Jems  of  the  waters !  with  each  hns 
(>f  brightness  set  in  ocean *s  blue. 
Each  bears  aloft  its  tuft  of  trees 

Touched  by  the  pencil  of  the  frost. 
And,  with  the  motion  of  each  breeze, 

A  moment  seen,  a  moment  lost. 

Changing  and  blent,  confused  and  tossed. 

The  brifoiter  with  the  darker  crossed, 
Their  thousand  tints  of  beautv  glow 
Down  in  the  restless  waves  below. 

And  tremble  in  the  sunny  skies. 
As  if,  from  waving  bough  to  bough. 

Flitted  the  birds  of  paradise. 
Tlicre  sleep  Placentia  s  group,  and  there 
P^re  Breteaux  marks  the  hour  of  prayer ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  sea-worn  cliff. 

On  which  the  Father *s  hut  is  seen. 
The  Indian  sta>'8  his  nicking  skiff. 

And  peers  the  hemlock-boughs  between. 
Half  tremblinf^,  as  he  seeks  to  look 
Upon  the  Jesuit's  ("niss  and  Book. 
Tnere,  gloomily  against  the  sky 
The  Dairk  Isles  n*ar  their  summits  high ; 
And  ]>mert  Kock,  abrupt  and  bare. 
Lifts  its  gray  turrets  in  the  air. 
Seen  from  afar,  like  some  stronghold 
Built  by  the  (Kvan  kings  of  old  ^ 
Ami,  faint  as  smttke-wreath  white  and  thin. 
Swells  in  the  north  vast  Katahdin : 
And,  wandering  fn»ni  its  marshy  feet. 
The  broad  IVnohmnit  comes  to  meet 

/  '«d  mingle  with  his  own  bright  bay. 
Slow  swe<*p  his  dark  and  gathering  floods, 
Archeil  over  by  the  ancient  wcmmIs, 
Which  Time,  in  those  dim  solitudes. 

Wielding  the  dull  axe  of  Decay, 

Alone  hath  ever  shorn  away. 

Not  thus,  within  the  w(mmIs  which  hide 
Till*  lM*iiutv  of  thy  Hznrv  t'u\*\ 

And  with  thi'ir  falling  tiiiilM*n  l>l«H'k 
HTiy  hmkt'ii  rurn-ntH.  K«*mi«*lMM- 1 
(fa/**n  tht'  %khiti'  man  nn  tht*  un'fk 

( >f  thi*  <lou  n-tr«K|il««n  Norri<lvr»'v%«M'k  ; 
In  on*-  lon»*  \iila^»'  hi  iiitniHl  at  l«'ni:th. 
In  liattlf  shiini  nf  half  tln-ir  ntn-n^th, 
Turn««i.  like  tin*  pantht-r  in  hit  lair. 

With  hin  f;iMt-tio\%iii^  hfi'-MtMMl  wet. 
F<»r  «>n«*  l;iMt  ntrnjarl*'  <»f  <l»*s|Kiir. 

Wonntttit  Jin«t  faint,  hut  tiUiit'I<*SH  yet  I 
Unreaped,  upon  the  planting  lauds. 


The  scant,  neglected  hanrest 

No  shout  is  there,  no  danee,  no  soag: 
The  aspect  of  the  very  child 
Scowls  with  a  meaning  sad  and  wild 

Of  bitterness  and  wrong. 
The  abnost  infant  Norricq^wock 
£ssa>'s  to  lift  the  tomahawk ; 
And  plucks  his  father's  knife  away. 
To  mimic,  in  his  frightful  plav. 

The  scalping  of  an  English  toe : 
Wreathes  on  his  lip  a  hcmd  nuile. 
Bums,  like  a  snake^s,  his  small  eje.  whik 

Some  bough  or  sapling  meets  his  blow. 
The  fisher,  as  he  drops  his  line. 
Starts,  when  he  sees  the  hasek  qoivcr 
Along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Looks  up  and  down  the  ri|M>lia||^  tide. 
And  grasps  the  fin>lock  at  his  side. 
For  Bomaxeen  from  Taoconock 
Ilas  sent  his  runners  to  Norridgewoek. 
With    tidings  that   Moolton  and   Uansda  d 
York 

Far  up  the  river  hare  euros : 
They  have  left  their  boats,  they  have 

the  wood. 
And  fiUed  the  depths  of  the  solitads 

With  the  sound  of  the  ranger's  dnon. 


On  the  brow  of  a  hiU,  which  slopes  to 
The  flowing  rirer,  and  bathe  its  feet ; 
The  bare-washed  rock,  and  the  drooping  cw* 
And  the  creepii^C  Tine,  as  the  waten  pass. 
A  rude  and  unshapely  chapel  staada. 
Built  up  in  that  wild  by  naskiUcd  hands. 
Yet  the  traveller  knows  it  a  place  of  pcayer. 
For  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross  is  tliMv  : 
And  should  he  chance  at  that  place  to  bs. 

Of  a  Sabbath  mom,  or  some  hallirved  dsf. 
When  orayers  are  made  and  msana  art  ssai 
Some  tor  the  living  and  some  for  the  dtad. 
Well  might  that  tmveller  start  to  see 

The  tall  dark  forms,  that  take  thrtr  vay 
From  the  birch  canoe,  cm  the  river  sbi««. 
And  the  forest  paths,  U> that  chapel  door; 
And  marvel  to  nuu'k  the  naked  knees 

And  the  dusky  foreheads  bending  tl 
While,  in  c«»anie  white  vestnn^,  over 

In  blessing  or  in  prayer. 
Stretching  abroad  his  thin  pale  hands. 
Lake  a  ^rouded  ghost,  the  Jesait 


Two  forms  are  now  in  that  chapel  dim. 
The  Jesuit,  silent  and  sad  and  pale. 
Anxiously  heeding  some  fearful  tals. 
Which  a  stranger  is  tellln|r  him. 
That  stranger's  garb  is  smied  and  ton. 
And  w«>t  with  d**w  sjid  Imwlv  worn; 
Wt'T  fair  nin;le4't**d  hair  t.ilU  ai>wn 
0\t  rh***>ks  \%ith  wind  antl  4un«hioe  bmw; 
Y»»t  Htill.  in  that  iliM(>rd«*r»'«l  fa****, 
'Hn*  .IfMuiti*  i-autionn  «'>»•  t-.in  tnwr 
ThiiHi'  rlfnifots  of  fi>nu**r  gr«r»« 
Which,  half  etT.-ut^l.  iMfin  %i*ar('«*l>  l**^ 
Kven  now,  than  i>«Tfw.-t  lo^rlin*-**. 

With  dnMtpitit:  h**ad.  and  voice  m*  \»*w 
That  scarrt*  it  meets  the  J«sttit*s 
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VThfle  throusrfa  her  clasped  fingers  flow^ 
From  the  heart's  fountain,  hot  uid  slow, 

Her  penitential  tears,  — 
She  tells  the  story  of  the  woe 

And  evil  of  her  years. 

^  O  father,  bear  with  me  ;  my  heart 
Is  sick  and  death-like,  and  my  brain 
Seems  girdled  with  a  nery  chain. 

Whose  scorching  links  will  never  part. 
And  never  cool  again. 

Bear  with  me  while  I  speak,  bat  turn 
Away  that  gentle  eye,  the  while ; 

The  fires  of  guilt  more  fiercely  bum 
Beneath  its  holy  smile ; 

For  half  I  fancy  I  can  see  ^ 

My  mother's  sainted  look  in  thee. 

^*  My  dear  lost  mother  I  sad  and  pale, 

Moumf  nllv  sinking  day  by  day. 
And  with  a  hold  on  ufe  as  &ail 
As  frosted  leaves,  that,  thin  and  gray. 
Hang  feebly  on  their  parent  spray, 
And  tremble  in  the  gale  ^ 
Yet  watching  o'er  my  childishness 
With  patient  fondness,  not  the  less 
For  all  the  agony  which  kept 
Her  blue  eye  wakeful,  while  I  slept ; 
And  checkmg  every  tear  and  groan 
That  haply  might  have  waked  my  own. 
And  beiuing  still,  without  offence, 
My  idle  words,  and  petulance ; 

Keproving  with  a  tear,  and,  while 
The  tooth  of  pain  was  keenly  preying 
Upon  her  very  heart,  repaving 
My  brief  repentance  with  a  smile. 

**  Oh,  in  her  meek,  forgiving  eye 

Hiere  was  a  brightness  not  of  mirth, 
A  light  whose  clear  intensitv 

VTas  borrowed  not  of  eartn. 
Along  her  cheek  a  deepening  red 
Told  where  the  feverisn  hectic  fed ; 

And  yet,  each  fatal  token  gave 
To  the  mild  beauty  of  her  face 
A  newer  and  a  dearer  grace, 

Un warning  of  the  grave. 
'Twas  like  tiie  hue  which  Autunm  gives 
Toyonder  changed  and  dying  leaves. 

Breathed  over  by  his  frosty  breath  ; 
Scarce  can  the  gazer  feel  that  this 
Is  but  the  spoiler's  treacherous  kiss. 

The  mocking^niile  of  Death  ! 

**  Sweet  were  the  tales  she  used  to  tell 

When  summer's  eve  was  dear  to  us. 
And,  fading  from  the  darkening  dell. 
The  glory  of  the  sunset  fell 

On  wooded  Agamenticus,  — 
When,  sitting  by  our  cottage  wall. 
The  murmur  of  the  Saco's  fall. 

And  the  south-wind's  expiring  sighs. 
Came,  softly  blending,  on  my  ear 
With  the  low  tones  I  loved  to  hear : 

Tales  of  the  pure,  the  good,  the  wise. 
The  holv  men  and  maids  of  old. 
In  the  all-sacred  pages  told  ; 


Of  Rachel,  stooped  at  Haran's  fonntaimi 
Amid  her  father's  thirsty  fiock. 
Beautiful  to  her  kinsman  seeming 
As  the  bright  angels  of  his  dreammg. 

On  Padan-aran's  holy  rock : 
Of  gentle  Ruth,  and  her  who  kept 

Her  awful  vigil  on  the  mountains. 
Bv  Israel's  virgin  daughters  wept ; 
Of  Miriam,  with  her  maidens,  singing 

The  song  for  grateful  Israel  meet, 
While  every  crimson  wave  was  bringing 

The  spoils  of  Egvpt  at  her  feet ; 
Of  her,  Samaria's  humble  daughter. 

Who  paused  to  hear,  beside  her  well, 

Lessons  of  love  and  truth,  which  fell 
Softly  as  Shiloh's  flowing  water ; 

And  saw,  beneath  his  pilgrim  guise. 
The  Promised  One,  so  long  foretold 
By  holy  seer  and  bard  of  old, 

Revealed  before  her  wondering  eyes ! 

**  Slowly  she  faded.     Day  by  day 
Her  step  grew  weaker  in  our  hall. 
And  ffunter,  at  each  even-fall, 

Her  sad  voice  died  away. 
Yet  on  her  thin,  pale  lip,  the  while. 
Sat  Resignation's  holy  smile  : 
And  even  my  father  checked  his  tread. 
And  hushed  his  voice,  beside  her  bed : 
Beneath  the  calm  ana  sad  rebuke 
Of  her  meek  eye's  imploring  look. 
The  scowl  of  hate  his  brow  forsook. 

And  in  his  stem  and  gloomy  eye, 
At  times,  a  few  unwonted  tears 
Wet  the  dark  lashes,  which  for  years 

Hatred  and  pride  had  kept  so  dry. 

**  Calm  as  a  child  to  slumber  soothed. 
As  if  an  angel's  hand  had  smoothed 

The  still,  white  features  into  rest. 
Silent  and  cold,  without  a  breath 

To  stir  the  drapery  on  her  breast. 
Pain,  with  its  keen  and  poisoned  fang. 
The  horror  of  the  mortal  pang. 
The  suffering  look  her  brow  had  worn. 
The  fear,  the  strife,  the  anguish  gone,  — - 

She  slept  at  last  in  death  I 

**  Oh,  tell  me,  father,  can  the  dead 
Walk  on  the  earthy  and  look  on  us. 

And  lay  upon  the  living's  head 
Their  blessing  or  their  curse  ? 

For,  oh,  last  night  she  stood  bv  me. 

As  I  lay  beneath  the  woodland  tree  I  ** 

The  Jesuit  crosses  himself  in  awe,  — 
"  Jesu  !  what  was  it  my  daughter  saw  ?  ** 

**  She  came  to  me  last  night. 

The  dried  leaves  did  not  feel  her  tread  | 
She  stood  by  me  in  the  wan  moonlight. 

In  tlie  white  robes  of  the  dead  ! 
Pale,  and  very  mournfully 
She  bent  her  light  form  over  me. 
I  heard  no  sound.  I  felt  no  breath 
Breathe  o'er  me  from  that  face  of  death : 
Its  blue  eyes  rested  on  my  own. 
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Rayleai  and  cmld  as  eyes  of  stone  ; 
Yet,  in  their  fixed,  unchanffinK  Raze, 
tSomethintC}  which  spoke  of  early  days,  — 
A  sadness  in  their  quiet  glare. 
As  if  lovers  mnile  were  frozen  there,  — 
Came  o*er  me  with  an  icy  thrill : 
OGod!    I  feel  its  presence  stUir* 

The  Jetiuit  makes  the  holy  sifrn,  — 

^  How  passed  the  Ttsion,  daughter  mine  ?  ** 

^  All  dimly  in  the  wan  moonshine, 
As  a  wreath  of  mist  will  twist  and  twine. 
And  scatter,  and  melt  into  the  light ; 
So  scattering,  melting  on  my  sight. 

The  pale,  cold  yision  passed  ; 
But  those  Had  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine 

Mournfully  to  the  Uot/' 

**  God  help  thee,  daughter,  tell  me  why 
That  spirit  passed  before  thine  eye !  " 

'*  Father,  I  know  not,  save  it  be 
Tluit  dee<LH  of  mine  haye  summoned  her 
From  the  unbreathing  sepulchre. 

To  leave  her  last  rebuke  with  me. 

Ah,  woe  for  me  I  my  mother  died 

Just  at  the  moment  wh«*n  I  stood 

Oiise  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 

A  child  in  erer^'thing  beside ; 

And  when  my  wild  heart  needed  most 

Uer  gentle  counsels,  they  were  lost. 

**  }Ay  father  lived  a  stormjr  life,  ^ 
Of  frequent  change  and  dailv  strife  ^ 
And  —  God  forgive  him  I  lert  his  child 
To  feel,  like  him,  a  freedom^  wild ; 
To  love  the  red  man^s  dwellinfip-plaoe, 

The  birch  boat  on  his  shadea  floods, 
The  wild  exi'itement  of  the  chase 

Sw4*eping  the  ancient  woods. 
The  camp-fire,  blazing  on  the  shore 

(>f  the  still  lakes,  th**  clear  stream  whars 

Tlie  idle  fisher  sets  his  weir. 
Or  angles  in  the  diade,  far  more 

Than  tliat  restraining  awe  I  felt 
Beneath  my  gentle  mother's  csie, 

^When  nightly  at  her  knee  1  knelt. 
With  childhood's  simple  prayer. 

**  Tliere  cmnie  a  change.    The  wild,  glad  mood 

( H  uiu'hiH'ktnl  f reeooni  passed. 
Amid  the  anci*'nt  solitude 
iH  uniboni  grtws  itnd  waving  w<mm1 

A:ul  uatent  gl.iiiciug  britcht  and  fast, 
A  HiiftetifHi  voii*e  wxH  in  my  ear, 
Sweef  li.*  tli<Me  lulling  Mniiuls  and  fine 
Til**  hiiiitcr  liftN  lii.H  \\t'iu\  to  hear, 
N«»w  f;ir  .111(1  f:iiiit.  now  full  and  n»*ar  — 

Tlif  iiiiiiiiiur  of  till'  wiinl-sw»"pt  i»ine. 
A  ni.inly  form  w.ih  fV«T  iiiirb, 
A  bold.  fr»'»-  hunter,  with  an  ••>«• 

WhoH*-  d.iik.  kiMMi  trIan«-»'  had  imiw«t  to  wake 
Itoth  ti  .ir  an«l  lo\«',  t«i  aui>  au«l  rharni  ; 

"r  H.m  .!•«  thf  v*i/.ird  ratth'-nakf . 
WhiiHi-  t'\\\  i^l.tui't'H  hir*>  to  harm 
WhiKM*  cold  ami  KUiall  and  glittering  eye. 


And  briinaiit  coll,  and  duutclnt  djo. 
Draw,  step  by  step,  the  gasar  near. 
With  drooping  wing  and  cry  of  fear. 
Yet  powerless  all  to  torn  away, 
A  oonscions,  but  a  willing  prey  I 

'"  Fear,  doubt,  thought,  life  itwlf.  eveki^ 
Merged  in  one  feelii^  deep  and  stnoog. 
Faded  the  worid  which  I  Lid  known, 

A  poor  vain  shadow,  cold  and  waste  ; 
In  the  warm  present  Uias  al«iiie 

Seemed  I  ot  actual  life  to  taste. 
Fond  longings  dimly  nndemtotid. 
llie  glow<)f  passion's  quickening  blood* 
And  cherished  fantasies  which  prsss 
The  voung  lip  with  a  dreara*s  cams ; 
The  heart  s  forecast  and  propheey 
Took  form  and  life  before  my  eye, 
Seen  in  the  glance  which  met  my  own. 
Heard  in  the  soft  and  pleading  tone. 
Felt  in  the  arms  ariNuid  me  cast. 
And  warm  heart-pulses  beating  fast. 
Ah  I  scarcely  yet  to  God  above 
With  deeper  trust,  with  stmnger  lore. 
Has  prayerful  saint  his  me«k  heart  lent. 
Or  cloistered  nun  at  twilight  bent. 
Than  I,  before  a  human  shrine. 
As  mortal  and  as  frail  as  mint*. 
With  heaK,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  fees. 
Knelt  madly  to  a  fellow-worm. 

'*  Full  soon,  upon  that  dream  of  sin. 
An  awful  light  came  bondag  in. 
The  shrine  was  cold  at  which  I  kaelt. 

The  idol  of  that  shrine  was  gone : 
A  humbled  thing  of  shame  and  gviit. 

Outcast,  and  spumed  and  lone. 
Wrapt  in  the  shadows  of  mr  crime. 

With  withering  heart  and  bnntag  braia. 

And  tea»  that  fell  like  fiery 
I  passed  a  fearful  time. 


**  There  came  a  voice  —  it  checked  the 

In  heart  and  soul  it  wrought  a  change  : 
Mv  father*s  voice  was  in  my  eaif ; 

It  whispered  of  revenge  I 
A  new  and  fiercer  feeling  swept 

AH  lingering  tenderncas  away ; 
And  tiger  passions,  which  had  slept 

In  childlKKid^s  better  day. 
Unknown,  unftflt,  arose  at  length 
In  sdl  their  own  demoniac  stivngth. 

**  A  youthful  warrior  of  the  wild, 
Bv  womIh  diH*eived,  bv  amiles  begailed, 
Ol  crime  the  cheated  instrument, 
Uptm  our  fatal  emuidii  went. 

rhroiich  camp  and  town  and  wildenk^^ 
lie  tnickiMl  hi.H  victim  :  and  at  IakI. 
•Iuht  wh*-n  tli«<  tidn  «if  h;ite  had  |iAnAr-«l. 
And  niildtT  thi>ughtA  ranie  w^rni  stmI  i**' 
Kvuhin^;.  at  my  f«»et  he  t-a-^t 

The  hl«Midy  t4>ki*n  i>f  >4U('ti*<M. 

'*  <Miim1  !  with  what  an  awful  pi>«er 

1  h:i\%  thf  huritnl  |iai«t  upn^*. 
And  ^atht'i.  in  a  Hiiucle  hour. 
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Mitp-like  memories ! 

a  I  felt,  alas !  too  late, 

mdemeath  the  mask  of  hate, 

ime  and  guilt  and  wrong  had  thrown 

ings  which  they  might  not  own, 

>art^8  wild  love  had  known  no  change ; 

I  that  deep  and  hidden  love, 

first  fondness,  wept  above 
ictim  of  its  own  revenge ! 
y  the  fearful  scalp,  and  there 
»d  was  on  its  ^ale  brown  hair  I 
it  not  of  the  victim^s  scorn, 
ght  not  of  his  baleftd  guile, 
iy  wrong,  my  outcast  name, 
racters  of  sin  and  shame 
t  and  forehead  drawn ; 
saw  that  victim^s  smile, 

green  places  where  we  met,  — 
tmit  branches,  dewy  wet ; 
It,  I  onlv  heard, 
iting  And  the  parting  word,  — '^ 
le,  Uie  embrace,  the  tone,  which  made 
len  of  the  forest  shade. 

li,  with  what  a  loathing  eve, 
nrhat  a  deadly  hate,  and  deep, 
at  Indian  murderer  lie 
>  me,  in  his  drunken  sleep  I 
ough  for  me  the  deed  was  done, 
■ds  of  mine  had  sped  him  on  t 
n  he  murmured,  as  he  slept, 
>rrors  of  that  deed  of  blood, 

of  utter  madness  swept 
rain  and  bosom,  like  a  flood, 
her,  with  this  hand  of  mine  "  — 

what  didst  thou  ?  ''  the  Jesuit  cries, 
ing,  as  smitten  with  sudden  pain, 
lading,  with  one  thin  hand,  his  eyes, 
i  other  he  makes  the  holy  sign, 
lote  him  as  I  would  a  worm ; 
Eirt  as  steeled,  with  nerves  as  firm : 
irer  woke  again  I  '* 

n  of  sin  and  blood  and  shame, 
would  know  that  victim *s  name.** 

,^^  she  gasped,  *^  a  chieftain,  known 
s  Sachem,  —  Mogg  Megone  I  " 

«t !    What  proud  and  loftv  dreams, 

>en  desires,  what  cherished  schemes, 

•pes,  that  time  may  not  recall, 

cened  by  that  chieftain's  fall  I 

not  pledged,  by  cross  and  vow, 

,  the  hatcliL't  of  his  sire, 

md  his  own,  the  Church's  foe, 

[it  the  avenging  fire  ? 

V  the  Tarrantine  shall  wake, 

e  and  for  the  Church's  sake  ? 

ummon  to  the  sc(>ne 

lest  and  unsparing  strife, 

geanee  dearer  than  his  life, 

?rv-souled  Cjistine  ? 

ickward  steps  the  Jesuit  takes, 

,  thin  frame  as  ague  shakes ; 

»Hthing  hate  is  in  his  eye, 

his  lips  these  words  of  fear 


Fall  hoarsely  on  the  maiden's  ear,  — 
**  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  surely  die  I  '* 

She  stands,  as  stands  the  stricken  deer. 
Checked  midway  in  the  fearful  chase. 
When  bursts,  upon  his  eye  and  ear. 
The  gaunt,  gray  robber,  baying  near, 
Between  him  and  his  hiding-place  ; 
While  still  behind,  with  yell  and  blow. 
Sweeps,  like  a  storm,  the  coming  foe* 
"Save  me,  O  holy  man ! "  her  cry 
fills  all  the  void,  as  if  a  tongue 
Unseen,  from  rib  and  rafter  hong. 
Thrilling  with  mortal  jigony ; 
Her  hands  are  clasping  the  jWoit's  knee. 

And  her  eye  looks  fearfully  into  his  own ;  -^ 
"  Off,  woman  of  sin  1  nay,  touch  not  me 
With  the  fingers  of  blood ;  begone  I  '* 
With  a  future  of  horror,  he  spurns  the  form 
That  wnthes  at  his  feet  like  a  trodden  worm 

Ever  thus  the  spirit  must. 
Guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
With  a  keener  woe  be  riven. 

For  its  weSk  uid  sinful  trust 

In  the  strength  of  human  dust ; 
And  its  anguish  thrill  afresh. 

For  each  vain  reliance  given 
To  the  failing  arm  of  fiesh. 


PART  III 

Ah,  weary  Priest !  with  pale  hands  pressed 

On  thy  throbbinfi"  brow  qf  pain. 
Baffled  m  thy  life-long  quest. 

Overworn  with  toiling  vain. 
How  ill  thy  troubled  musings  fit 

The  holy  auiet  of  a  breast 

With  the  Dove  of  Peace  at  rest. 
Sweetly  brooding  over  it. 
Thoughts  are  thme  which  have  no  part 
With  the  meek  and  pure  of  heart. 
Undisturbed  by  outward  things. 
Resting  in  the  heavenly  shade. 
By  the  overspreading  wings 

Of  the  Blessed  Spirit  made. 
Thoughts  of  strife  and  hate  and  wzon^ 
Sweep  thy  heated  brain  along. 
Fading  hopes  fo**  whose  success 

It  were  sin  to  breathe  a  prayer ;  — 
Schemes  which  Heaven  may  never  bless,  • 

Fears  which  darken  to  despair. 
Hoary  priest !  thy  dream  is  aono 
Of  a  nundred  red  tribes  won 

To  the  pale  of  Holy  Church ; 
And  the  heretic  o'erthrown. 
And  his  name  no  longer  known, 
And  thy  weary  brethren  turning,^ 
Joyful  from  their  years  of  mourning 
'Twizt  the  altar  and  the  porch. 
Hark  1  what  sudden  sound  is  heard 

In  the  wood  and  in  the  sky. 
Shriller  than  the  scream  of  bird. 

Than  the  trumpet's  clMig  more  high  t 
Every  wolf-cave  of  the  hills. 

Forest  arch  and  mountun  gorge, 
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Rock  and  dell,  and  rirer  rerg*, 
With  an  answering  echo  thrills. 
Well  does  the  Jesnit  know  that  err. 
Which  summons  the  Norridgewock  to  die. 
And  tells  that  the  foe  of  his  flock  is  nigh. 
He  listens,  and  hears  the  ran|s:en  come, 
With  loud  hurrah,  and  jar  of  drum. 
And  hurrving  feet  (for  the  chase  is  hot). 
And  the  snort,  sliarp  sound  of  rifle  ^ot. 
And  taunt  and  menace,  —  answered  weU 
Bv  the  Indians^  mocking  cry  and  yell,  — 
The  bark  of  dogs,  —  the  squawks  mad  scream. 
The  dai^di  of  paddles  along  the  stream. 
The  whistle  of  shot  as  it  cuts  the  leaves 
Of  the  maples  around  the  churches  eaves. 
And  the  gride  of  hatchets  fiercely  thrown 
On  wigwam-log  and  tree  and  stone. 
Black  with  the  grime  of  paint  and  dust. 

Spotted  and  streaked  with  human  gore, 
A  grim  and  naked  head  is  thrust 

Within  the  chapel-dtmr. 
*'  Ha  —  Bomazeen !     In  God^s  name  say. 
What  mean  these  souiidH  of  bloody  fray  ?  ** 
Silent,  the  Indian  points  his  hand 

To  where  across  the  echoing  glen 
Sweep  Harmon^s  dreaded  ranger-band. 

And  Moulton  with  his  men. 
'*  A\Tiere  are  thv  warriors,  BoniAzeen  ? 
Where  are  l)e  Rouville  and  Castine, 
And  where  the  braves  of  Sawga's  queen  ?  " 
*^  Let  my  father  find  the  winter  snow 
Which  the  sun  drank  up  long  moons  ago  I 
ITnder  the  falls  of  Tacconock, 
The  wolves  are  eating  the  Norridgewock  ; 
Castine  with  his  wives  lies  closely  hid 
Like  a  fox  in  the  woods  of  Pemaqnid  I 
On  Sawga*s  banks  the  man  of  war 
Sits  in  his  wigwam  like  a  squaw  ; 
Squando  has  ned,  and  Mogg  Megone, 

Struck  by  the  kuife  of  Saeamore  John. 
Lies  stiff  and  stark  and  cold  as  a  stone. 

Fearfully  over  the  Jesuit *s  face. 

Of  a  thousand  thoughts,  trace  after  trace. 

Like  swift  cloud-shadows,  each  other  chase. 

Chie  instant,  his  fingers  grasp  his  knife. 

For  a  last  vain  struggle  for  cherishe<l  life,  — 

The  next,  he  hurls  the  blade  away. 

And  kneels  at  his  altar's  foot  to  pray  ; 

Over  his  beads  his  fingers  Htray, 

And  he  kisses  the  cross,  and  calls  aloud 

Chi  the  Virgin  ami  her  S»u  ; 

For  terrible  tht>ughtM  his  memory  crowd 

Of  evil  seen  and  done. 
Of  m*aljm  brouprht  home  by  his  savage  flock 
From  <  'aHc<»  anil  Sawga  and  Sigadskhock 

In  the  Chun'h'ii  serviee  won. 

No  thrift  ih*'  i;l«M»iiiy  •civage  br»Mik«, 

.\s  H4'«)uliii^'  on  tli»-  prifHt  h«'  lixiks: 

**  ( 'owfH.i"*-.       4(iu  i-..iH«»       t.iv*  hit- h  >*♦*««»  Meeii  ? 

Iv«-t  my  tatlnr  l<H.k  tinnii  l(«iina/**«'n,     - 

Mv  fath'TH  hi. lit  i-N  till'  li««art  of  a  H4|iiaw. 

But  iiiiiH-  U  H.I  li.it il  iliat  it  (i(MH  not  thau  ; 

l.<**t  my  f.itlit-r  .ink  lii<«  <n»<l  to  m.ikf 

A  dancf  ;ui<l  a  ti-a^t  tor  a  ^rn-at  H.'»Kainore, 
When  In*  iMulillfM  arroHH  the  western  take. 


With  hia  dog*  and  his  sqwivs  to  tkt  fpiM 

shore. 

Let  my  father  die  like  BomnMS  I  ** 

Through  the  ohi4>el*8  narrow  doon. 

And  throu^  Moh  window  ia  the  walk, 
Round  the  priest  and  warrior  poors 

The  deadly  shower  of  Eagliah  haUa. 
Low  on  his  cross  the  Jeanit  falls ; 
While  at  his  side  the  Norridgewoek, 
With  failing  breath,  eaaays  to  mock 
And  menace  yet  the  hated  foe. 
Shakes  his  scalp-trophies  to  and  fro 

Exultingly  before  their  eyea. 
Till,  cleft  and  torn  by  shot  and  blow, 

IXfifiant  still,  he  dies. 

**  So  fare  all  eatera  of  the  frog ! 
Death  to  the  Babvlonish  dog! 

Down  with  the  beast  of  K<MDe  I  ** 
With  shouts  like  these,  around  the  dead. 
Unconscious  on  his  bloody  bed. 

The  rangers  crowding  come. 
Brave  men  I  the  dead  priest  cannot  hear 
The  unfeeling  taunt,  —  the  brutal  jser ; 
Soum  —  for  he  sees  ye  not  —  in  wrath. 
Tlie  s3rmbol  of  your  Saviour *s  death ; 

Tear  from  his  death-grasp,  in  yoor 
And  trample,  as  a  thin^  aecnraed. 
The  cross  he  cherished  m  the  dost : 

The  dead  man  cannot  feel ! 

Brutal  alike  in  deed  and  word. 

With  callous  heart  and  hand  of 
How  like  a  fiend  may  man  be  made. 
Plving  the  foul  and  monsiroos  trade 

Whose  harvest-field  is  hnmaa  life. 
Whose  sickle  is  the  reeking  sword  ! 
Quenchii^.  with  reckless  hand  in  blood. 
Sparks  kindled  bv  the  breath  of  God  ; 
Lrging  the  deathless  soul,  nnshrivea. 

Of  open  guilt  or  secret  sin. 
Before  the  bar  of  that  pare  Heaven 

The  holy  only  enter  m  ! 
Oh,  by  the  widow *s  sore  distress. 
The  orphan's  wailing  wretchedness. 
By  Virtue  struggling  in  the  accnncd 
Embraces  of  poUuting  Lost, 
By  the  fell  ducord  of  the  Pit. 
And  the  pained  souls  that  people  it. 
And  by  the  blesfied  peace  which  fiUi 

The  Paradise  of  God  forevvr. 
Resting  on  all  its  holy  hilla. 

And  flowing  with  its  cr>-stal  river,   - 
Let  Christian  hamls  no  longer  bear 

In  triumph  on  his  c'rimson  car 

The  foul  and  idol  giwl  of  war ; 
No  xtutw  the  purjjle  wpi-ath*  prvi^sn* 
Ti>  hin«l  aini<t  hU  wnaky  hair  ; 
Nor  Christian  IwinLs  his  irl«»rie^  tell. 
N«»r  C'hri•^tian  tonKiie;*  hi**  pnii<<e«  !*»ell 

Thnm^rh  the  trnn-^nioke  wreathing  white, 
(thin^iHeM  on  th**  >Mililii<r'A  •ticht 
.\  thin^'  of  human  hha|ie  I  wern. 
Fur  a  moment  only  s«vn. 
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loose  hair  backward  streaming, 

yeballs  madly  gleaming, 

[,  like  a  soul  in  pain, 

he  world  of  light  and  breath, 

-  to  its  place  again, 

t-like  it  vanisheth  I 

i  girl !  one  eye  alone 
)  way  which  thou  hast  gone, 
it  £ye,  which  slumbers  never, 
f  o'er  a  lost  world  ever, 
lee  over  vale  and  mountain, 
ishing  forest-fountain, 

from  the  vine  its  fruit, , 
f  for  the  grround-nut*8  root, 
n  the  she-wolFs  den, 
through  the  marshy  fen, 
le  sluggish  water-snake 
side  tne  sunny  brake, 
1  his  slimy  bed, 
ind  cold  against  thy  tread  ; 
3SS,  thy  mazy  way 
g  through  the  lingering  day, 
ight  securely  sleeping 
le  dogwood's  dews  are  weeping ! 
ueh  earth  and  man  discard  thee. 

Heavenly  Father  guard  thee : 
ipared  the  guilty  Cain, 
men  a  brothers  blood, 

in  the  ear  of  God, 

earth  its  prinial  stain  ; 
e  mercy  ever  liveth, 
enting  guilt  forgiveth, 
broken  heart  receiveth ; 
tr  of  the  wilderness, 
ed,  guilty,  crazed  and  wild, 
deth  thy  distress, 
ureUi  for  His  sinful  child  I 


Qgtime  on  the  eastern  hills ! 
rents  gush  the  sunuuer  riUs : 
winter's  moss  and  diy  deaa  leaves 
led  grass  revives  and  lives, 
he  mouldering  waste  away, 
pses  to  the  April  day. 
f  shower  and  sunshine  bud 
iches  of  the  dull  gray  wood  ; 
1  its  sunned  and  sheltered  nooks 
i  eve  of  the  violet  looks  ; 
uthwest  wind  is  warmly  blowing, 
rs  from  the  springing  grass, 
^tree  and  the  sassafras, 
ith  it  on  its  errands  going. 

is  marching  through  the  wood 
oils  the  Keunt'l>ec  his  flood ; 
ri(»rs  of  the  wilderness, 
and  in  their  battle  dress  ; 
fi  them  one  whose  bearded  cheek, 
te  and  wrinkled  brow,  IxMpeak 
derer  from  the  shores  of  France, 
•ng  locks  of  scattering  snow 
a  battered  morion  flow, 
n  the  rivets  of  the  vest 
irds  in  steel  his  aniple  breast, 
anted  sunbeams  glance. 


In  the  harsh  outlines  of  his  face 
Passion  and  sin  have  left  their  trace  ;  ^ 
Yet,  save  worn  brow  and  thin  gray  hair. 
No  signs  of  weary  a^e  are  there. 

His  step  is  firm,  his  eye  is  keen. 
Nor  years  in  broil  and  battle  spent. 
Nor  toil,  nor  woundH,  nor  pain  have  bent 

The  lordly  fnuue  of  old  Castine. 

No  purpose  now  of  strife  and  blood 

Ur^es  the  hoary  veterafi  on : 
The  iire  of  conquest  and  the  mood 

Of  chivalry  have  gone. 
A  mournful  task  is  his,  —  to  lay 

Within  the  earth  the  bones  of  those 
Who  perished  in  that  fearful  day. 
When  Norridgewock  became  the  prey 

Of  all  unsparing  foes. 
Sadly  and  still,  dark  thoughts  between. 
Of  coming  vengeance  mused  Castine, 
Of  the  fallen  chieftain  Bomazeen, 
Who  bade  for  him  the  Norridgewocks 
£Mg  up  their  buried  tomahawks 

For  firm  defence  or  swift  attack  ; 
Ajid  him  whose  friendship  formed  the  tie 

Which  held  the  stem  self-exile  back 
From  lapsing  into  savagery  \ 
Whose  frarb  and  tone  and  kmdlv  glance 

Recalled  a  younger,  happier  day. 

And  prompted  memory^s  fond  essay. 

To  bridge  the  mighty  waste  which  lay 

Between  his  wild  home  uid  that  gray. 
Tall  chateau  of  his  native  France  : 
Whose  chapel  bell,  with  far-heard  din. 
Ushered  his  birth-nour  gayly  in. 
And  counted  with  its  solemn  toll 
The  masses  for  his  father^s  soul. 

Hark  I  from  the  foremost  of  the  band 

•Suddenly  bursts  the  Indian  yell ; 
For  now  on  the  very  spot  they  stand 

Where  the  Norriajgewocks  fighting  fell. 
No  wigwam  smoke  is  curling  there ; 
The  very  earth  is  scorched  and  bare : 
And  they  pause  and  listen  to  catch  a  sound 

Of  breatning  life,  —  but  there  comes  not  onei 
Save  the  fox's  biurk  and  the  rabbit's  bound  ; 
But  here  and  there,  on  the  blackened  ground. 

White  bones  are  glistening  in  the  sun. 
And  where  the  house  of  prayer  arose. 
And  the  hdy  hymn,  at  daylight's  close. 
And  the  aged  priest  stood  up  to  bless 
The  children  of  the  wilderness. 
There  is  naught  save  ashes  sodden  and  dank ; 

And  the  birchen  boats  of  the  Norridgewock, 

Tethered  to  tree  and  stump  and  rock 
Rotting  along  the  river  bank  I 

Blessed  Maij !  who  is  she 

Leaning  against  that  maple-tree  ? 

The  sun  upon  her  face  bums  hot. 

But  the  fixed  eyelid  moveth  not ; 

The  squirrel's  cnirp  is  shrill  and  clear 

From  the  dry  bough  above  her  ear ; 

Dashing  from  rock  and  root  its  spray. 
Close  at  her  feet  the  river  rushes : 
The  blackbird's  wing  against  her  tinishea. 
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And  sweetly  tkroni^h  the  hazel-boshes 
The  robin's  mellow  mnsio  flashes : 
Ood  saye  her  1  will  she  sleep  alway  } 

Csstine  hath  bent  him  over  the  sleeper : 

""  Wake,  (lauKhter,  —  wake !  *'  but  she  stirs 
no  limb : 

The  eye  that  looks  on  him  is  fixed  and  dim  ; 
And  the  Hlft'pHlie  iH  slet^inni;  shall  be  no  deeper. 

Until  the  aiiKel'H  oath  i8  said. 
And  the  final  bhist  of  the  trump  goes  forth 
To  the  in^vee  of  the  Hea  and  the  ir^kves  of 
earth. 

Ruth  Boniton  ui  dead  I 


THE  TAST  AM)   COMING  YEAR 

Wavk  of  an  awful  torrent,  thronfiriiVT  down. 
With  all  the  wetdth  of  c«'nturies,  and  the  cold 
Enibrati'H  of  eternity,  oVnttrown 
With  the  great  wret'lcM  of  empire,  and  the  old 
Magnificence  of  nati(»iLH,  who  aru  gone ; 
Thy  laMt,  faint  murmur  —  thy  depsirting  sigh, 
Alitiig  the  hIiom*  of  being,  like  a  tone 
Thrilling  on  broken  hari»-**t  rings,  or  the  swell 
(>f  the  cluiiiu*d  winds*  liMt  whiH|)er,  hath  gone 

by. 
And  thou    luutt  floated    from    the   worid   of 

brcatli 
To  the  Htill  guicLince  of  o'ermastering  Death, 
Thy  pilot  to  eternity.     Farewell  1 


Go,  swell  the  throngful  pant.    Go,  blend  with 
all 
The  garnered  thingM  of  Death ;  and  bear  with 

thee 
The  treasures  of  thy  pilgrimage,  tlio  tall 
And  lK*autiful  dn^ains  of  IIi>p(>,  the  miuiAtry 
iH  I/ove  ami  high  Ambition.     Man  remains 
To  dn'ain  again  as  idlv ;  and  the  stains 
Of  |»aM4i<in  will  1m*  vinible  onire  niurv. 
The  wiiigii<l  spirit  will  not  l>e  eonfiniMl 
Hv  the  exiMTienc*'  c>f  thy  j«»umey.     Mind 
^  ill  Htnigirle  in  itM  pnM4>n-hoiMe.  and  Htill, 
With  hjirtlrs  Htnmg  fetters  binding  it  to  ill, 
Vnfnrl  the  piniiam  titte<l  but  tt»  i«<Kir 
In  that  pure  atnKwphere.  where  Hoirits  range 
Tlie  home  of  high  existeiu.'^eH —  where  clmiige 
Anil  hliKhting  may  ni>t  enter.     I^ove  again 
Will  bltMim,  a  fii'kle  tl(»wer,  upon  the  grave 
Of  old  atTertiouH  ;  and  Ambition  wave 
liin  eai;lt>-pliimi>  most  pnnidly,  for  the  rein 
Of  ( '(Mi'M-ienre  >»i]l  Im-  liHiHene<I  fnun  the  *m»u1 
To  givf  IiIm  piir|HiH«>  fnfdiim-     The  mntnd 
Of  r»*:»M4Mi  will  1m'  fhanun'fnl,  and  the  ti«*M 
Which  ir:tth«T  )ii*arts  ti>t:efhfr.  and  make  up 
Tli»-  nuii.inri-  of  i-\i-t»»ii»-i'.  vill  U'  r»'nt  : 
V«':i.  |Hii«iiii  u  ill  Im-  |iiiiiii'<I  in  I'li'  iiiUhi|>*s('Up  ; 
Aii<l  fill   I'.imIi'n  |.iA\  t.tiiiili.ti  •I'-iii'iit. 
K\«'n  l,<»\f  it-»il!  fnivikf  111  kin<lrt-il  ski«*t. 

Iiitt  n  ir  .ill  III.-  i|  Ilk  \  inioim  '  li:i|i|iiir  things 
Will   t1*>  If   .iIhim    •■\i->Tfli<  t  .   Ilk  I     ill*'   uilii^'H 
t  ►f  th'-   •'  nil  •!  Iiinl  ''t  |'.ii:iili-»-  .    lO'l  Lt»\e 
\\  ill  iKii  Im-  .ill  a  <ir>Mni.  <ir  riTlit-i  |iiii\f 
^  <iii-am       a  H^^cft  fiiru*'tf iilm-— «       that  hath 


No  wakef  al  ohaairea,  endins  bat  in  I>eatk. 
Yea,  pure  hearts  shall  be  ptodged  h>psath  iki 

•ves 
Of  the  beholding  hearen,  and  in  tlie  lifkt 
Of  the  love-hallowed  moon,    llie  onirt  "'_ 
Shall  hear  that  lan^rnage  andemwatii  tW  skWs 
Which  whispereth  above  them,  as  the  |wayfr 
And  the  deep  vow  are  spoken.     Psssiag  fjur 
And  gifted  cr«atureH,  with  the  light  of  tmtJi 
And  nndebarred  uflfection,  as  a  cnmn. 
Resting  uiiou  the  beautiful  bruw  of  yoath. 
Shall  smile  on  statelv  nuuihiMid.  knt-rliBg  diiva 
Bef(»re  them,  as  t<i  IJoIh.     KrieiHb»hip*s  kaad 
Shall  cluHp  ita  brolhem  :  aiMl  Atfei'tion's  tear 
Be  sauctined  #ith  svniiiathy.     The  bier 
Of  stricken  love  shall  lose   the  fears,  wkack 

IVath 
Giveth  his  awful  work,  and  eanie«t  Faith 
Shjdl  l<M)k  lM*yond  the  shadttw  of  the  clay. 
The  puliteleMH  sepulchre,  the  cMild  dtrcaj  * 
And  t4»  the  quiet  of  the  i«pirit*lAiMl 
Follow  the  nMiume<l  and  lovely.     Oiftrd  oasi 
Lighting  the  Heaven  of  Intellect,  like  %naft. 
Shall  wreMtle  well  with  (-ircuuiKiance,  aad  btsr 
Tlie  agony  of  sc<»nL,  the  preying  can*, 
Weilded  to  burning  b«M(»nM ;  and  go  dowa 
In  sorrow  to  the  noteleu  sepulchre. 
With  one  hnie  hope  embracing  Hke  a  rtt^va 
The  cold  and  death-like  forehead  of  mn(t«ir. 
That  after  times  Hhall  treasure  up  their  lisa» 
Even  as  a  proud  inheritance  and  high : 
And  lieautiful  l»eiugs  hive  to  breathe  their  saat 
With  the  recortle<l  things  that  ne^er  dir. 


And  thou,  gray  voyager  to  the 
Of  infinite  (Hdivnm  — s|M*e<l  thou  on: 
Another  gift  of  time  Kueceecleth  thee 
Fresli  from  the  Inuul  of  (tud :  for  iIumi  hart  4ia* 
The  errand  of  thy  dentiny  ;  and  none 
May  dream  of  thy  returning.    (t«>.  «»!  hear 
Mortality's  fr.iil  n^iiirdA  t<»  thr  ruld. 
Eternal  priMon-houMe  ;  the  mianight  prayvr 
Of  suffering  lNMonii«,  and  the  fevered  rare 
(  Vi  worldlv  hearts  ;  the  mister's  dn  am  of  guU  ■ 
Ambitions   graiqi  at  greatnens:   the  4|DrarM 

light 
Of  broken  spirits ;  the  forinven  wmoc 
And  the  abiding  cume  —  ay,  liear  ahioic 
lliexe  w  n*ckM  of  thy  ow  n  making.    1>».  tkv  knrll 
.   (fathers  u|N>n  the  wiihIv  breath  of  night. 
Its  last  and  faintest  echo.     Faxv  thr«*  wrD* 


Till'.    MI»H»NAK\ 

"It  in  an  awfnl.  an  anluouH  thing  ti*  nan  «^* 
every  alTfi'tion  i\*T  earthU  things,  *••  a»  !•«  Is" 

■  onl\  for  aimtli'T  unrld  I  am  n-'*  f  »r.  *•'' 
f.ii  tii'iii  \o-i  i!l  .  :in<l  !•«  lift*  II  .io  I  l'->k  f'>»' 
and  Hii-  tilt    Intii.iii  «it'it<*r\.  1  «i;;h   t  •  *}  .uk 

'    the  ili<it.in>  •■  uhii  h   «a■|lir4T•■^    u».  ' --   /•■.'•■ 
Hfuru  V'jr'v»i.  /r-i  n  luiint. 

,'    **SVY,  \*liie*»'  is  thi*  f.iir  |»«  tun-,  liliich  ')>'  •»•-' 
j        From  till-  iiuHhtitti-rit  u'mmIxw  r*-«t«  uj*  n 
i    E\en  :ij«  a  lin»;*'ring  luUo '.'      I»«-aiitif  ul ! 
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sen,  fine  eye  of  manhood^  and  a  lip 
'  as  that  of  Hylas.  and  impressed 
he  bright  signet  ot  some  brilliant  thought ; 
uroad  exparoe  of  forehead,  dear  and  high, 
d  visibly  with  the  characters  of  mind, 
le  free  locks  around  it,  raven  black, 
iant  and  ansilverM  I  —  who  was  he  ?  " 

i^  a  more  than  brother.    In  the  spring 
lory  of  his  being  he  went  forth 
the  embraces  of  devoted  friends, 
Base  and  ouiet  happiness,  from  more  — 
;he  warm  neart  that  loved  him  with  a  love 
than  earthly  passion,  and  to  whom 
santy  of  his  spirit  shone  above 
larms  of  perishing  nature.     He  went  forth 
thened  to  suffer,  gifted  to  subdue 
ight  of  human  passion,  to  pass  on 
y  to  the  sacrifice  of  all 
fty  hopes  of  boyhood,  and  to  turn 
gh  ambition  written  on  that  brow, 
ts  first  dream  of  power  and  human  fame, 
i  task  of  seeming  lowliness, 
xl-Kke  in  its  purpose.    He  went  forth 
d  the  broken  spirit,  to  pluck  back 
sathen  from  the  wheel  of  Juggernaut ; 
ce  the  spiritual  image  of  a  G<m 
jid  just  and  true,  before  the  eye 
dark-minded  Brahmin,  and  unseal 
)ly  pages  of  the  Book  of  Life, 
it  with  sublimer  mysteries  than  all 
«red  tomes  of  Vedas,  to  unbind 
idow  from  her  sacrifice,  and  save 
irishing  infant  from  the  worshipped  river  I 

,  lady,  where  is  he  ? '"     He  slumbers  well 
th  the  shadow  of  an  Indian  palm, 
is  no  stone  above  his  grave.     The  wind, 
om  the  desert,  as  it  stirs  the  leaves 
and  long  above  him,  sighs  alone 
is  place  of  slumber. 

**  Gotl  forbid 
le  should  die  alone !  ^^    Nay,  not  alone. 
>d  was  witli  him  in  that  last  dread  hour ; 
eat  arm  underneath  him,  and  His  smile 
g  into  a  spirit  full  of  peace. 
)ne  kind  friend,  a  human   friend,   was 
near  — 

lom  his  teachings  and  his  earnest  prayers 
latched  as  from  the  burning.     lie  alone 
le  last  pressure  of  his  failing  hand, 
t  the  last  glimpse  of  his  closing  eye, 
kid  the  green  turf  over  him  with  tears. 
;ft  him  with  his  God. 

**  And  was  it  weU, 
ady,  that  this  noble  mind  should  cast 
li  gifts  on  the  waters  ?     That  a  heart 
F  all  gentleness  and  truth  and  love 
I  wither  on  the  suicidal  shrine 
listaken  duty  ?    If  I  read 
.  the  fine  intelligence  which  fills 
implitude  of  brow,  and  gazes  out 
ji  indwelling  spirit  from  that  eye, 
ght  have  borne  him  loftily  among 
■oudest  of  his  land,  and  with  a  step 


Unfaltering  ever,  steadfast  and  secure. 
Gone  up  the  paths  of  greatness,  —  bearing  still 
A  sister  spirit  with  him,  as  some  star, 
Preeminent  in  Heaven,  leads  steadilv  up 
A  kindred  watcher,  with  its  fainter  beams 
Baptized  in  its  great  glory.    Was  it  well 
That  all  this  promise  of  tue  heart  and  mind 
Should  perish  from  the  earth,  and  leave  no 

trace^ 
Unfolding  like  the  Cereus  of  the  clime 
Which  hath  its  septdchre,  but  in  the  night 
Of  pagan  desolation  —  was  it  well  ?  " 

Thy  will  be  done,  O  Father !  — it  was  well. 
What  are  the  honors  of  a  perishing  world 
GraspM  by  a  palsied  finger  ?  the  applause 
Of  the  unthoughtf  ul  multitude  which  greets 
The  dull  ear  of  decay  ?  the  wealth  that  loads 
The  bier  with  costly  drapery,  and  shines 
In  tinsel  on  the  coflm,  and  builds  up 
The  cold  substantial  monument  ?    Can  these 
Bear  up  the  sinking  spirit  in  tliat  hour 
When  heart  and  fiesh  are  failing,  and  the  grave 
Is  opening  under  us  ?    Oh,  dearer  then 
The  memory  of  a  kind  deed  done  to  him 
Who  was  our  enemy,  one  grateful  tear 
In  the  meek  eve  of  virtuous  suffering. 
One  smile  call  d  up  by  unseen  charity 
On  the  wan  lips  01  hunger,  or  one  ])rayer 
Breathed  from  the  bosom  of  the  penitent  — 
The  stainM  with  crime  and  outcast,  unto  whom 
Our  mild  rebuke  and  tenderness  of  love 
A  merciful  God  hath  bless'd. 

**  But,  lady,  say, 
Did  he  not  sometimes  almost  sink  beneath 
The  burden  of  his  toil,  and  turn  aside 
To  weep  above  his  sacrifice,  and  cast 
A  sorrowing  glance  uixm  his  childhood *s  home. 
Still  green  in  memory  ?    Clung  not  to  his  heart 
Something  of  earthly  hope  uncrucified. 
Of  earthly  thought  unchasteued  ?    Did  he  bring 
Lifers  warm  affections  to  the  sacrifice  — 
Its  loves,  hopes,  sorrows  —  and  become  as  one 
Knowing  no  Kindred  but  a  perishing  world, 
No  love  but  of  the  sirnendangered  soul. 
No  hope  but  of  the  winning  back  to  life 
Of  the  dead  nations,  and  no  passing  thought 
Save  of  the  errand  wherewith  he  was  sent 
As  to  a  martyrdom  ?  " 

Nay,  though  the  heart 
Be  consecrated  t«)  the  hiiliest  work 
Vouchsafed  to  mortal  effort,  there  will  be 
Ties  of  the  earth  around  it,  and,  through  all 
Its  perilous  devotion,  it  must  keep 
Its  own  humanity.     And  it  is  well. 
Else  why  wept  He,  who  with  our  nature  veiled 
The  spirit  of  a  Go(i,  o'er  lost  Jerusalem. 
Ami  tne  cold  grave  of  Lazarus  ?    And  why 
In  the  dim  garden  n>se  his  earnest  praver. 
That  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  suffering 
Bfight  pass,  if  it  were  possible  ? 

My  friend 
Was  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  his  heart 
Gushed  like  a  river-fountain  of  the  hills. 
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CeaieleM  and  layish,  at  a  kindlj  smile, 
A  word  of  welcmme,  or  a  tone  ox  love. 
Freely  hk  letters  to  his  friends  disclosed 
His  vetfminss  for  the  quiet  haunts  of  hmne, 
For  love  and  its  companionship,  and  all 
The  blessings  left  behind  him  ;  yet  above 
Its  sorrows  and  its  clouds  his  soirit  rose. 
Tearfufand  yet  triumphant,  taking  hola 
Of  the  eternal  promities  of  God, 
And  steadfast  m  its  faith. 

Here  are  some  lines 
Penned  in  his  lonely  mission-house  and  Mut 
To  a  dear  friend  at  home  who  even  now 
Lingers  above  them  with  a  mournful  joy, 
Holding  them  well-nigh  sacred  as  a  leaf 
Plucked  from  the  record  of  a  breaking  heart* 

EVENING    IN    BURMAH 

A  ni^ht  of  wonder !  piled  afar 
With  ebon  feet  ana  crests  of  snow. 

Like  Himalaya's  peaks,  which  bar 

The  sunset  and  the  sunset  s  star 

From  half  the  shadowed  vale  below, 

Volumed  and  vast  the  dense  clouds  lie. 

And  over  them,  and  down  the  sky. 
Paled  in  the  moon,  the  lightnings  go. 

And  what  a  strength  of  light  and  shade 
Is  chequering  aU  the  earth  below  ! 

And,  thnmgh  the  jungle's  verdant  braid, 

(>f  tangled  vine  and  wild  reed  made. 
What  bloHsoms  in  the  moonlight  s^w ! 

The  Indian  ruse  s  loveliness. 

The  ceiba  with  its  crimson  dress,^ 
The  twining  mjrrtle  dropped  with  snow. 

And  flitting  in  the  fragrant  air. 

Or  nestling  in  the  shadowy  trees, 
A  thousand  bright-hued  birds  are  there  — 
Strange  plunuuce.  nuivering  wild  and  rare. 

With  ever>'  faintly  breathing  breese ; 
And,  wet  with  dew  from  roses  shed. 
The  bulbul  droops  her  weary  head. 
Forgetful  of  her  melodies. 

l^'prising  from  the  orange-leaves, 

Tlie  tall  pagtida's  turrets  glow  ; 
( >'er  graceful  nhaf t  and  fretted  eaves. 
Its  verdant  web  the  m^'rtle  weaves. 

And  haiigM  in  floweniig  wreatlis  below  ; 
And  where  the  elutitiTea  iMilniH  e<*lipse 
Tlie  nuM>nb«MUU!t.  from  itM  murhle  lips 

The  fimutmtrH  .Jlver  waters  tiow. 

Stning(>  iMMiuty  filbi  t1i<'  earth  and  air. 

'Hif  fruirnnit  j^nivf  and  How«>niiir  tn»e. 
And  >ft  my  tl>«Hiv:lits  an*  wan«l«'rin\;  when* 
M>  nat'iM*  riK-ks  In*  hh*ak  and  han*. 

A  wfary  way  h«*>Mnd  thi»  H«'a. 
'ilw  >»arnin'.;  -pint  i**  n«»t  h»T»'  ; 
It  lint:»i>«  «Mi  a  "^pot  nn»ri*  d»*ar 

Tlian  Indian  l>ri;:ht»'st  Im»\%«th  to  inf. 


Its  bare-worn  roots  are  at  ray  feet, 
And  throui^h  its  open  boogbs  I  meet 

White  glmipses  of  the  plaoe  of  prmywt ; 
And  unforgotten  eyes  again 
Are  glancing  throogh  the  cottage  P<um, 

Than  Asia's  lustrous  eyes  more  fair. 

Oh.  holy  haunts  !  oh,  childhood's  kaaw ! 

Where,  now,  mv  wandering  heart,  ii^thiar 
Here,  where  the  ansky  heathen  cooim 
To  bow  before  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Dead  idols  of  their  own  design ; 
Where  in  their  wf>rshipp«*d  riveiKs  tide 
The  infant  sinks,  and  on  its  side 

The  widow's  funeral  altars  shins ! 

Here,  where,  mid  light  an<l  song  and  fioweit. 

The  priceless  soul  in  ruin  lies ; 
Lost,  dead  to  all  those  better  powMs 
Which  link  this  fallen  world  uf  nurs 

To  God^s  cit'ar-sliining  Paradise  ; 
And  wrons:  and  shame  and  hideous  criflM 
Are  like  the  foliage  of  their  clime. 

The  unshorn  growth  of  centuries ! 

Turn,  then,  my  heart ;  tlnr  home  is  her* ; 

No  other  now  remains  iiir  thee  : 
The  smile  of  love,  and  friendship's  tear. 
The  tones  that  melted  on  thine  ear. 

The  mutual  thrill  of  sympathy. 
Tlie  welcome  of  the  household  band. 
The  pressure  of  the  lip  and  hand. 

Thou  mayst  not  hear,  nor  feel. 


God  of  my  spirit !  Thou,  alone. 

Who  watcnest  o'er  my  pilkiwed  bead. 
Whose  ear  is  open  to  the  moan 
And  somiwing  of  thy  child,  hast  kmws 
The  grief  which  at  my  heart  hiM  fed  ; 
The  struggle  of  my  soul  to  rise 
Above  its  earth-born  sympathies ; 
llie  tears  of  many  a  sleepleai  bed ! 

Oh !  be  Thine  arm.  as  it  hath  been. 

In  every  test  of  heart  and  faith,  — 
The  tempter's  doubt,  the  wilrs  of  mea. 
The  heathen's  hcoIF.  the  bosom  sin.  — 

A  helper  and  a  stay  beneath  ; 
A  Htn>ngth  in  weakness.  thrvMDidh  the  ilrift 
And  anguish  of  my  wasting  life  — 

My  scHaee  and  my  hope,  in  death ! 


MASSACHISETTS 

Writt»'n  on  hi*arinij  that  tht-    Ur«iilati»w  •^ 

thf  L«*j;iHl.itiir»'  of  Ma<iH;ii  hii<^ttHi»u  th*  *a'»" 
of  .Slav»Ty.  |»n'H«'nt«'d  h\  Hmi.  (*.  <  "u*|,'tv;  i  'i* 
IIoti.H**  of  Kr|ir*-s«'ntati\ft  uf  thr  I  uiird  ^y 
[  in  IX'm  had  li*'«>n  laid  ««n  thr  tahl*>  unrv.ft>i  «» 
unn-fiTrtd.  nnd«T  th««  infauiou4  rulf  "t  i  *^ 
t<»n  H  Kf-tolutlttn." 


Mi'thinks  I  tns'id  tin*  \itdl-known  htn>ct 
'Hie  tree  my  childh<MMl  lu>ed  is  there. 


A.M»  hH>««  thfv  Miium*'<l  tin  «<trii 
t  'Hiou  t)f  thf  t>ld  lliirtern  ! 
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LI,  where  Freedom's  blood  first  poured, 
yet  a  darker  green  ? 
m  patience  suff erinj?  long 
idded  to  the  wrong  ? 

I  thev  closed  thy  month, 

fixea  the  padlock  fast  ? 

the  black  slave  of  the  South  I 

is  thy  fate  at  last  ? 

)  !  thy  honored  seal  and  sign 

er  hoofs  so  asinine  ! 

I  the  Capitol 

chosen  ones  again, 

'or  them  the  base  control 

avery's  curbing  rein ! 

'or  men  like  them  to  feel 

ring  of  a  rider's  heel. 

tes  are  things  of  trade 
force  is  ax^rument, 
L  to  Quincy's  shade 
old  man  eloquent, 
re  him  longer  striving  thus 
wild  beasts  of  Ephesus ! 

m  the  Capitol  — 
DO  place  for  thee ! 
the  arch  of  Heaven's  blue'wall, 
voice  may  still  be  free  I 
trer  shall  chain  thy  utterance  there, 
free  sun  and  freer  air  ? 

»  calling  thee, 

I  all  the  martyr  grraves 

stem  men,  in  death  made  free, 

could  not  live  as  slaves. 

iberings  of  thy  honored  dead 

hy  sake  disquieted. 

r  Faneuil  Hall 
reemen's  feet  be  trod, 

the  echoes  of  its  wall 

more  to  Freedom's  Gt>d  ! 
le  midst  unseen  shall  stand 
ity  fathers  of  thy  land. 

ered  sons  shall  feel 
)oul  of  Adams  near, 
with  his  fiery  zeal, 
Warren's  onward  cheer  ; 
•t  to  heart  shall  thrill  as  when 
ved  and  spake  as  living  men. 

otomac's  side, 
I  treason  in  thy  rear, 
dom's  holy  cause  be  tried  : 
Jiere,  my  State,  but  here. 
it  thy  needed  work  be  done, 
le  at  thy  hearth-stone  won. 

a  new  crusade 
nst  the  foes  within  ; 
:  and  pulpit,  press  and  trade, 
out  the  sname  and  sin. 
ak  thv  now-imheeded  word, 
«t  whisper  shall  be  heard. 
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OF   WHITTIER" 

THE   HOME-COMING  OF  THE  BRIDE 

[The  home  of  Sarah  Greenleaf  was  upon  the 
Newbury  shore  of  the  Merrimac,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  home  of  the  Whittiers.  The  house 
was  standing  until  a  recent  date.  Among  Mr. 
Whittier's  papers  was  found  the  following  frag- 
ment of  a  ballad  about  the  home-conuns^,  as 
a  bride,  of  his  grandmother,  Sarah  Greenleaf, 
now  first  published.] 

Sabah  Greenueaf,  of  eighteen  years. 

Stepped  lightly  her  bridegroom  s  boat  within, 
Waving  micf  river,  through  smiles  and  tears, 

A  farewell  back  to  her  kith  and  kin. 
With  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and  her  new  gold  gown. 

She  sat  by  her  stalwart  lover's  mde  — 
Oh,  never  was  brought  to  Haverhill  town 

By  land  or  water  so  fair  a  bride. 
Glad  as  the  glad  autumnal  weather,  • 

The  Indian  summer  so  soft  and  warm. 
They  walked  through  the  golden  woods  to* 
gether. 

His  arm  the  girdle  about  her  form. 

They  passed  the  dam  and  the  gray  gristmill. 

Whose  walls  with  the  jar  of  grinmng  shook. 
And  crossed,  for  the  moment  awed  and  still, 

Tlie  haunted  bridge  of  the  Country  Brook. 
The  great  o^cs  seemed  on  Job's  Hill  crown 

To  wave  in  welcome  their  branches  strong, 
And  an  upland  streamlet  came  rippling  down 

Over  root  and  rock,  like  a  bridal  song. 
And  lo !  in  the  midst  of  a  clearing  stood 

The  rough-built  farmhouse,  low  and  lone, 
While  all  about  it  the  unhewn  wood 

Seemed  drawing  closer  to  claim  its  own. 

But  the  red  apples  dropped  from  orchard  txeee. 
The  red  cock  crowed  on  the  low  fence  nul. 

From  the  garden  hives  came  the  sound  of  bees, 
On  the  biftrn  floor  pealed  the  smiting  flail. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  VERMONTERS,  1779 

[Written  during  school-days,  and  published 
anonymously  in  183^^.  The  secret  of  author- 
ship was  not  discovered  for  sixty  years.] 

Ho — all  to  the  borders!     Vermonters,  come 

down. 
With  vour  breeches  of  deerskin  and  jackets  of 

brown; 
With  your  red  woollen  caps,  and  your  moccasins, 

come. 
To  the  gathering   summons  of   trumpet    and 

drum. 

Come  down  with  your  rifles!     Let  gray  wolf 

and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks ; 
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Let  the' bear  feed  aecarely  from  piff-pen  mad 

stall; 
Here**  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and 

Od  our  south  came  the  Dntchmen,  enveloped  in 


H*  woo  I 

And  arming  for  battle  while  canting  of  peace  ;^ 
On  onr  east,  crafty  Meshech  has  gathered  hi 

band 
To  ha!;g  np  our  leaden  and  eat  up  onr  land. 

Ho — all  to  the  rescue  !    For  Satan  shall  work 
No  gain  for  his  legions  of  Hampshire  and  York  I 
They    claim    our    possessians  —  the    pitiful 

knares  — 
The  tribute  we  pay  shall  be  prisons  and  grares  I 

Let  Ointon  and  Ten  Bioek,  with  bribes  in  their 

hands, 
Still  seek  to  divide  and  parcel  our  lands ; 
We  Ve  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  they  are ; 
The  warp  is  of  feathers  —  the  filling  of  tar : 

Does  the  *'old  Bay  State*'  threaten?     Does 

Conpross  complain  ? 
Swarms    Hampshire  in  arms  on  our  borders 

again  r 
Bark  the  war^ogs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the 

Uke- 
Let  'em  come ;  what  they  can  they  are  welcome 

to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us?    The  pride  of  our 

weal  tit 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labor,  and  health. 
And  lands  which,  as  Freemen,  we  only  have 

trod. 
Independent  of  all,  save  the  mercies  of  God. 

Yet  we  owe  no  aUegiance.  we  bow  to  no  throne. 
Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own ; 
Our  I«^erM  themselves  are  <mT  own  fellow-men, 
>Vho  can  handle  the  sword,  or  the  scythe,  or  the 
pen. 

Our  wives  are  all  true,  and  our  daughters  are 

fair. 
With  their  blue  eyes  of  smiles  and  their  light 

fiowiiig  hair. 
All  brisk  at  their  wheels  till  the  dark  even-fall. 
Then  blithe  at  the  sleigh-ride,  the  husking,  and 

baU! 

We  \e  sheep  im  the  hilLudes,  we  We  cows  on 

the  plnin. 
And  Kay-tASNelled  corn-fields  and  rank-gntwing 

irraiii : 
Then*  iir«'  tl(HT  ttii  thf  iiiountuiiiM,  and  wtMid- 

l>iK:t'oiiH  tly 
Kntiii  the  crick  of  our  iiitiHketH.  like  clotuU  on 

the  tky. 

And  thcrt>\  ti«4li  in  our  Mtr**anil('trt  juid  riven 

which  take 
llieirc«>urH»*  fnnn  thf  hilU  toour  bnkad-b«Hioni«Ml 

lake  . 


Throoffh  roek-arehed  Winooaki  the 
And  the  portly  shad  foDows  all  frask 


fiiMtht 


Like  a  sunbeam  the  pickerel  gBdea  thrwgh  tht 

p«il. 
And  the  spotted  trout  sleepa  where  tks  vatet 

is  cool. 
Or  darts  from  his  shelter  of  rock  aad  ol  root 
At  the  beaver*s  quick  plunge,  or  the  aaglsr** 

pursuit. 


And  ours  are  the  mountains,  which  awfalhr  n 
Till  they  rest  their  green  heads  on  the  Mae  ^ 

the  skies ; 
And  ours  are  the  foreata  unwasted,  unshoni. 
Save  where  the  wild  path  of  the  tempest  is  tofs. 


And  though  savage  and  wild  be 


And  brief  be  our  season  of  f  mita  and  of 

Far  dearer  the  blast  round  our  moiiatains  mhkh 


Than  the  sweet  summer  aephyr  which  httarbii 
over  slaves ! 

Hurrah  for  Vermont !    For  the  land  which  «t 

tm 

Must  have  sons  to  defend  her  from  valley  sal 

hill; 
Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  fieUs  wkcn  ii 

grows. 
And  the  reainng  of  wheat  for  the 

foes. 


From  far  Michiscom*s  wild  valley,  to  w1 
Poosoonsuck  steals  down  from  hw  wood-circlsd 

lair, 
Frtmi  Shocticook  River  to  Lutterloek  towa  - 
Ho  —  all  to  the  rvscne !     VennontcfB, 

down! 


Come  York  or  come  Hampshiiv, 

or  knavea. 
If  ye  rule  o*er  our  land,  ye  shall  rale  o*«r  Mr 

graves; 
Our  vow  is  recorded  --  our  banner  uafarlsd^^  ^ 
In  the  name  of  Vermont  we  defy  all  the  wM* 


TO  A  POETICAI.  TRIO  IX  THE  CITY  OF 

GOTHAM 

[This  )V«  ites/frit  was  written  br  WWtiieff  is 
18:{2.  The  notes  are  his  own.  Thr  aathonkp 
was  not  disi*overed  till  after  hi*  death/ 

Thr«>^  wi«i*  men  of  <»i>thain 
W(*iit  ti>  M^  ill  a  Utvil. 

HARl>f*  itf  the  iHlan<l  oitv  !       rnhv^r**  ««f  lUd 
The  Ihitchniiin  HitKikinl  lieneath  hi»  fsv^Tt' 

tree. 

And  the  wihl  eves  iif  Indinn  hiintrrs  ffuUed 
On  II ml  •Milt  pinntnnic  in  th-  Ti%pMan  /^t*. 
Scene  of  Stu>  Tenant*!!  mi^ht  and  rniralrv 
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And  Kniokerbocker's  £ame,  —  I  lutve  made 
bold 
To  oome  before  ye,  at  the  present  time, 
And  reason  with  ye  in  the  way  of  rhyme. 

Tone  was  when  poets  kept  the  qniet  tenor 
Of  their  green  pathway  throoi^h  th^  Arcadian 
Tale, — 

Chiming  their  mnsie  in  the  low  sweet  manner 
Of  songr-birdB  warbling  to  the  '*  Soft  South  " 
gale; 

Wooing  the  Mnse  where  gentle  zephyrs  fan  her. 
Where  all  is  peace  and  earth  may  not  assail ; 

Telling  of  Intes  and  flowers,  of  loye  and  fear, 

Of  shepherds,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  **  such  small 


a 


i» 


eer. 


But  ye  I  lost  recreants  —  strajring  from  the  green 

And  pleasant  vista  of  your  early  time. 
With  broken  lutes  and  crownless  skulls  — are 
seen 
Spattering   your   neighbors  with  abhorrent 
slime 
Of  the  low  world's  pollution  I  ^    Ye  have  been 
So  long  apostates  from  ihe  Heaven  of  rhyme, 
That  of  the  Muses,  every  mother*s  daughter 
Blnshes  to  own  such  graceless  bards  e*er  sought 
her. 

**  Hurrah  for  Jackton  !  *^  is  the  music  now 
Which  your  cracked  lutes  have  learned  alone 
to  utter, 
Aik  crouching  in  Corruption's  shadow  low, 
Te  daily  sweep  them  for  your  bread  ana  but- 
ter.a 
Cheered  oy  the  applauses  of  the  friends  who 
'  show 
Their  heads  above  the  offal  of  the  gutter. 
And,  like  the  trees  which  Orpheus  moved  at 

will, 
Reel^  as  in  token  of  your  matchless  skill ! 


Thou  son  of  Scotia  I  * — nursed  beside  the  grave 
Of  the  proud  peasant-minstrel,  and  to  whom 

The  wild  muse  of  th^  mountain-dwelling  gave 
A  portion  of  iti  spirit,  —  if  the  tomb 

Could  burst  its  silence,  o*er  the  Atlantic's  wave. 
To  thee  his  voice  of  stem  rebuke  would  come. 

Who  dared  to  waken  with  a  master's  hand 

The  lyre  of  freedom  in  a  fettered  land. 

And  thou  !  —  once  treading  firmly  the  proud 

deck 
O'er  which  thy  country's  honored  flag  was 

sleeping. 
Calmly  in  peace,  or  to  the  hostile  beck 

^  Editors  of  the  MereantUe  Advertiser  and  the  Even- 
ing Poet  in  New  York,  —  the  prewnt  organ*  of  Jack- 


*  Ferhapa,  after  all,  they  get  aomething  better  ;  inaa- 
umoh  aa  toe  Heroitee  hare  for  some  time  had  exduaire 

ion  of  the  Hall  of  St.  Tammany,  and  we  hare 
aothority  of  Halleck  that 

*■  Th«r«  '*  «  barrel  of  porter  in  Tuntnanj  hall 
And  the  BoektaiU  ara  twigging  it  all  the  night  long." 

•  Jsmes  Lawaon,  Esq.,  of  the  MereaUUe.     A  line. 


Of  coming  foes  in  starry  splendor  sweeping,  — 
Thv  graphic  tales  of  batue  or  of  wreck. 

Or  lone  night-watch  in  middle  ocean  keeping. 
Have  made  thy  **  Leisure  Hours  "  more  prizM 

by  far 
Than  those  now  spent  in  Party's  wordy  war.* 

And  last,  not  least,  thou  I  —  now  nurtured  in 
the  land 
Where  thy  bold-hearted  fathers  long  ago 
Rocked  Freedom's  cradle,  till  its  infant  hand 
Strangled  the  serpent  fierceness  of  its  foe,  — 
Thou,  whose  clear   brow    in  early  time  was 
fanned 
By  the  soft  airs  which  from  Castalia  flow  I  ^  — 
Where  art  thou  now  ?    feeding  with  hickory 

ladle 
The  curs  of  Faction  with  thy  daily  twaddle  I 

Men  have  looked  up  to  thee,  as  one  to  be 
A  portion  of  our  glory ;  and  the  light 

And  fairy  liands  of  woman  beckoned  thee 
On  to  uiv  laurel  guerdon ;  and  those  bright 

And  giftea  spirits,  whom  the  broad  bine  sea 
Hath  shut  from  thy  communion,  bid  thee, 
**  Write:' 

Like  John  of  Patmos.    Is  all  this  forgotten. 

For  Yankee  brawls  and  Carolina  cotton  ? 

Are  autumn's  rainbow  hues  no  longer  seen  ? 
Flows  the  ** Green  River'*  through  its  vale 
no  more  ? 
Steals  not  thy   ''Rivulet"    by  its   banks  of 
green? 
Wheels  upward  from   its  dark  and   sedgy 
shore 
Thy  "Water   Fowl"   no  longer?  — that   the 
mean 
And  vulgar  strife,  the  ranting  uid  the  roar 
Extempore,  like  Bottom's  should  be  thine,  — 
Thou  feeblest  truck-horse  in  the  Hero's  line  I 

Lost  trio !  —  turn  ye  to  the  minstrel  pride 
Of  classic  Britain.    Even  effeminate  Moore 

Has  cast  the  wine-cup  and  the  lute  liside 
For  Erin  and  O'Connell ;  and  l>eforo 

His  country's  altar,  Bulwer  breasts  the  tide 
Of  old  oppression.    Sadly  brooding  o'er 

The  fate  of  heroes  struggling  to  be  tree. 

Even  Campbell  speaks  for  Poland.     Wftere  are 
yet 

HireUngs  of  traitors ! — know  ye  not  that  men 
Are  rousing  up  around  ye  to  retrieve 

Our  country's  honor,  which  too  long  has  been 
Debased  by  those  for  whom  ye  daily  weave 

warm-hearted  Scotchman,  who,  hSTinfir  un fortunately 
hluiidered  into  Jackaoniam,  ia  wonderinfir  *'  how  i*  the 
Deil'a  name  **  he  firot  there.  He  la  the  author  of  a  toI- 
iime  entitled  Taiee  and  SketcKe^^  and  of  the  tragedy  of 
Gioriiono. 

«  William  Lenrett,  Eaq.,  of  the  Potts  a  fpentleman  of 
good  talenta,  farorahly  known  aa  the  editor  of  the  Seto 
York  Critic^  etc. 

»  William  C.  Bryant,  Eaq.,  well  known  to  the  pahlio 
at  large  aa  a  poet  of  acknowledged  exoellenoe ;  and  aa 
a  Tery  dull  eoitor  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
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Tour  web  of  f ustuui ;    that  from  tongue  and 
pen 
Of  thoae  who  o*er  our  tarnished  honor  griere, 
Of  the  pure-hearted  and  the  gifted,  oome 
Hourly  the  tokens  of  your  master**  doom  ? 

Turn  from    their    ruin !     Dash   your   chains 
aside! 

Stand  up  Uke  men  for  Liberty  and  Law^ 
And  free  <ypinion.    Check  Corruption's  pnde. 

Soothe  the  loud  storm  of  fratricidal  war,  — 
And  the  bright  honors  of  your  eventide 

Shall  share  the  glory  which  your  morning 


The  patriot *8  heart  shall  gladden  at  your  name. 
Ye  shall  be  blessed  with,  and  nut  *'  damned  to 
fame  " ! 


ALBUM   VERSES 

[Written  in  the  album  of  May  Pillsbury  of 
West  Newbury,  in  the  fall  of  18:i8,  when 
Whittier  was  at  home  on  a  visit  from  l^iila- 
delphia,  where  he  wss  engaged  in  editorial 
work.  J 

Pardon  a  stranger  hand  that  gires 

Its  impress  to  these  gilded  leaves. 

As  one  who  graves  in  idle  mood 

An  idler's  name  on  rock  or  wood. 

So  in  a  <Am;less  hour  I  claim 

A  page  to  leave  ray  humble  name. 

Accept  it :  and  when  o*er  my  head 

A  Pennsylvanian  sky  is  sf«ri'ad. 

And  but  in  dreams  my  eye  looks  back 

On  broad  and  lovely  Merrimao, 

And  on  my  ear  no  longer  breaks 

The  murmuring  music  which  it  makes. 

When  but  in  dreams  I  look  again 

On  Salisbury  beach  —  (Grasshopper  plain  — 

Or  Puwow  stream  —  or  Amesbury  nuUs, 

Or  old  Crane  neck,  or  Pipestave  niUs, 

Think  of  me  then  as  one  who  keeps, 

^liere  I  )eliiware*s  brtMid  current  sweeps. 

And  down  its  rugged  limestone-bed 

The  Schu^lkiirs  arrowy  flight  is  sped. 

Deep  in  hM  heart  the  scenes  which  grace 

And  glorify  his  "  native  place ;  ** 

Loves  every  spot  to  childJKxid  dear. 

Ami  leaves  his  heart  *'  untraveled  **  here ; 

Ij(»ngH,  midst  the  Ihitrhnum's  kraut  and  greens. 

For  pumpkiii-i>ie  and  pork  and  beans. 

And  signs  to  tliiuk  when,  sweetly  near. 

The  soft  piano  grtH'ts  his  ear, 

That  th«*  f.iir  hands  which,  small  and  white, 

Oiam>e  on  its  ivorv  iMilinhed  light. 

Have  ne't'r  tin  Imlian  pudding  niiwle. 

Nor  fitHliiont'il  r>f  and  Indian  )>n>ad. 

And  «ih  !  %*l»«*n»''»T  his  fiNitxti'iM  tnm, 

What«*\«T  HtarM  alnixf  him  hnrn, 

'ninuch  d\% filing  Mklicn*  a  YanktM-'s  iiaine 

Ih  (MMipli'd  uith  ii-|in>a(-h  or  Hlianif, 

Still  tr«i«-  t«>  Ins  Nf\»  Kii^jland  liirth. 

Still  f.iitlifnl  t«i  lii<«  lionw  and  hrarth. 

Kv*Mi  'iiii«Ut  th«'  Ht'ornful  ntran^fr  hand 

llii  iMfa-st  .shall  Im*  uf  Va.nkkk  Lam». 


WHAT  STATE  STREET  SAID  TO  SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  AND  WHAT  SOUTH  CAia 
LINA  SAID  TO  STATE  STREET 

[Published  b  TV  yatiamal  Era,  May  22.  KL] 

MuTTERiKo  *'  fine  npUnd  staple,'*  ** 

Island  finer,** 
With  cotton  bales  pictured  on  eitliar 
''  Your  pardon  ! ''  said  Stata  Mreet  to  Sssill 

Carolina ; 
**  We  feel  and  acknowledge  your  laws  sr»  H 

viner 
Than  any    nromulgated  by    tba   thimiin  ei 

Sinai  f 
Sorely  pricked  in  the  aensitiTa  eoaseMH*  <f 

business 
We  own  and  repent  of  our  sins  of  tmaamatm: 
Our  hcmor  we  ve  yielded,  oar  words  «•  ksw 

swallowed : 
And  quenching  the  light*  which  oar  forffstktflfl 

followed. 
And  turning  from  grmres  by  their 

hallowed. 
With  teeth  on  balKcartridge,  and 

g«r. 
Reversed  Boston  Notions,  and  sent  back  s  wf 


ger 


f »» 
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Get  away !  '*  cried  the  Chivalry,  bwy 

ming. 
And  fifing  and  drilling,  and  soch 

ming ; 
*' With  your  April-fool  slave  hont !    Jwiviil 

till  December 
Shall  see  your  new  Senator  stalk  tkroofk  tb 

(luuiibet. 
And  Puritan  heresv  prove  neither  dumb  sor 
Blind  in  that  pestilent  Anakim,  S 


I  •« 


A  FREMONT  CAMPAIGN  SONG 

Sory  D  now  the  trumpK  wanmigly ! 
The  storm  is  rolling  nearer. 
The  hour  is  striking  clearer. 
In  the  dusky  dome  of  sky. 
If  dark  and  wild  the  moroiaK  bs, 
A  darker  mom  before  us 
Shall  fiing  its  diadows  o*er  us 
If  we  let  the  hoar  go  by. 
Sound  we  then  the  trumpet  choros  I 
Sound  the  onset  wild  and  iiigk! 
(*ountry  and  Liberty ! 
Freedtmi  and  Victory ! 
These  words  shall  be  our  cry,  — 
Fremont  and  Victory  ! 

Sound,  'uiiind  th**  tniiii|>«*t  ffsrlv^r! 
hljich  arm  itn  \ii;ur  h'mlinir. 
Bnivi>ly  \»ith  >»n»ng  C(»nt**n4liiic. 
And  •thontiiig  Frv«H|iiin'<*  cr\  ' 
Tlie  KaiiH;iM  honitti  Mautl  (>hr^rl*^T. 
Tht'  .nky  \»ith  tlant**  is  niddj, 
Thf  iirairif  turf  is  blondy, 

Whfrv  the  brave  and  |i;enllr  die. 
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Sound  the  trumpet  stem  and  steady ! 
Sound  the  trumpet  strong  and  high ! 

Country  and  Liberty ! 

Freedom  and  Victory  1 
These  words  shall  be  our  cry,  — 

Fremont  and  Victory  I 

Sound  now  the  trumpet  cheerilv  I 
Nor  dream  of  Heaven's  forsaking 
The  issue  of  its  making, 
That  Right  with  Wrong  must  try. 
The  cloud  that  hung  so  drearily 
The  Northern  winds  are  breiudug ; 
The  Northern  Lights  are  shining 
Their  fire-flags  in  the  sky. 
Sound  the  signal  of  awaking  ;^ 
Sound  the  onset  wild  and  lugh  I 
Country  and  Liberty  I 
Freedom  and  Victory  I 
These  words  shall  be  our  cry,  — 
Fremont  and  Victory ! 

THE  QUAKERS   ARE  OUT 

[A  campaign  song  written  to  be  sung  at  a 
Republican  Mass  Meeting  held  in  Newbury- 
port,  3lafiB.,  October  11,  I860.] 

Not  vunly  we  waited  and  counted  the  hours. 

The  buds  of  our  hope  have  all  burst  into  flowers. 

No  room  for  misgiving — no  loop-hole  of 
doubt,  — 

We  Ve  heard  from  the  Keystone !  The  Qua- 
kers are  out. 

The  plot  has  exploded  —  we  Ve  found  out  the 

trick ; 
The  bribe  goes  a-begging;   the   fusion  won't 

stick. 
When  the  Wide-awake  lanterns  are  shining 

about. 
The  rogues  stay  at  home,  and  the  true  men  are 

out! 

The  good  State  has  broken  the  cords  for  her 

spun^ 
Her  oil-spnngs  and  water  won't  fuse  into  one  ; 
The  Dutchman  has  seasoned  with  Freedom  his 

krout. 
And  slow,  late,  but  certain,  the  Quakers  are 

out! 

Give  the  flags  to  the  winds!  set  the  hiUs  aU 

aflame ! 
Make  way  for  the  man  with  the  Patriarch's 

name! 
Away  with  misgiving  —  away  with  all  doubt. 
For  Lincoln  goes  in,  when  the  Quakers  are  out ! 


A   LEGEND   OF  THE  LAKE 

[This  poem,  originally  printed  in  the  ^*  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  was  withheld  from  publica- 
tion in  his  volumes  by  Mr.  Whittier,  in  defer- 
ence to  living  relatives  of  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
Death  finally  removed  the  restriction.] 


Should  you  go  to  Centre  Harbor, 
As  haply  vou  some  time  may, 

Sailing  up  the  Winnepesaukee 
From  tne  hills  of  Alton  Bay,  — 

Into  the  heart  of  the  highlands. 

Into  the  north  wind  free. 
Through  the  rising  and  vanishing  iHla»Mii|| 

Over  the  mountain  sea,  — 

To  the  little  hamlet  lying 

White  in  its  mountain  fold. 
Asleep  by  the  lake  and  dreaming 

A  dream  that  is  never  told,  — 

And  in  the  Red  Hill's  shadow 
Your  pilgrim  home  you  make, 

Where  tne  chambers  open  to  sunrise, 
The  mountains,  and  the  lake,  — 

I£  the  pleasant  picture  wearies. 
As  the  faii-est  sometimes  will. 

And  the  weight  of  the  hills  lies  on  you 
And  the  water  is  all  too  still,  — 

H  in  vain  the  peaks  of  Gunstock 

Redden  with  sunrise  fire, 
And  the  sky  and  tlie  purple  mountuns 

And  the  sunset  islands  tire,  — 

H  you  turn  from  in-door  thrumming 
And  the  clatter  of  bowls  without. 

And  the  folly  tliat  goes  on  its  travels^ 
Bearing  the  city  about,  — 

And  the  cares  you  left  behind  you 
Come  hunting  along  your  track. 

As  Blue-Cap  in  Grerman  fable 
Rode  on  tne  traveller's  pack,  — 

Let  me  tell  you  a  tender  story 

Of  one  who  is  now  no  more, 
A  tale  to  haunt  like  a  spirit 

llie  Winnepesaukee  shore,  — 

Of  one  who  was  brave  and  g:entle. 

And  strong  for  manly  strife^ 
Riding  with  cheering  and  music 

Into  the  tourney  of  life. 

Faltering  and  failing  midway 
In  the  Tempter's  subtle  snare. 

The  chains  of  an  evil  habit 
He  bowed  himself  to  bear. 

Over  his  fresh  young  manhood 

The  bestial  veil  was  flung,  — 
The  curse  of  the  wiue  of  Circe, 

The  spell  her  weavers  sung. 

Yearly  did  hill  and  lakeside 

Their  summer  idyls  frame ; 
Alone  in  his  darkened  dwelling 

He  hid  his  face  for  shame. 

The  music  of  life's  ipeat  marches 
Sounded  for  him  m  vain  : 
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The  Yoioes  of  human  duty 
8mote  on  hu  ear  like  pain. 

In  vain  over  inland  and  water 
The  curtains  of  sunaet  swuni;  j 

In  vain  on  the  beautiful  mountains 
The  pictures  of  God  were  hung. 

The  wretched  yean  crept  onward. 

Each  sadder  than  the  last ; 
All  the  bloom  of  life  fell  from  him. 

All  the  freshness  and  greenness  past. 

But  deep  in  his  heart  forever 

And  unprofaned  he  kept 
The  love  of  his  saintly  mother, 

Who  in  the  graveyard  slept. 

His  house  had  no  pleasant  pictures ; 

Its  comfortless  w^ls  were  bare : 
But  the  riches  of  earth  and  ocean 

Could  not  purchase  his  mother *8  chair. 

The  old  chair,  quaintly  carven. 
With  oaken  arras  outspread. 

Whereby,  in  the  long  gone  twiluchts. 
His  childish  prayers  were  said. 

For  thence  in  his  lon^  nurht  watches, 

By  moon  or  starlight  aim, 
A  face  full  of  love  and  pity 

And  tenderness  looked  on  him. 

And  oft.  as  the  grieving  presence 

Sat  in  his  niother^H  chair, 
The  groHn  of  his  self-upbraiding 

Grew  into  wordless  prayer. 


At  last,  in  the  moonless  midni^t. 
The  Hummoning  angel  came, 

•Severe  in  his  pitv,  touching 

The  house  with  Hngers  ot  flame. 

Th**  re<l  light  flashed  from  its  windows 
And  flared  fnmi  its  sinking  roof ; 

And  l>alfled  and  awed  before  it 
The  vilhigers  stood  aloof. 

Thev  shrank  from  the  falling  rafters, 
Tney  turned  fnmi  the  furnace  glare ; 

But  itA  tenant  erie<l,  **  (vod  help  me ! 
I  must  save  my  mother's  cliair.** 

Under  the  blazing  portal. 

Over  the  fl«>«>r  of  fire. 
He  seemefl,  in  the  terrible  splendor, 

A  martyr  on  hw  pyre. 

In  luH  fan*  tlif  in. id  tl:iiii«*«4  Hiiiot**  him, 
AikI  tttiiik:  him  ••II  fithcr  Hiilt*  ; 

Hut  h»'  liuii;;  to  tin*  saiTtMl  n*li*'.  — 
Hy  his  iiii>thiT\  rhair  h**  <li<*d  ! 

<)  iiin(h>-r.  >»ith  huiiian  >«'ariiiiit:H  I 
( }  H^tiiit.  hv  th«>  altar  <4tair4 ! 

Shall  not  tin-  «l»Mr  <i«mI  jfivf  tJi»M» 
Thf  thihl  of  ih>  many  pniyem? 


OChrist!  by  whooi Um  lorriiv. 
Though  errinii^,  are  fonpvea. 

Hast  thou  for  him  iu>  f«tag«*. 
No  quiet  place  in  hsav«i  T 

Give  ualros  to  thy  strong  martyrs. 
Ana  crown  thy  saints  with  gold. 

But  let  the  mother  weloomo 
Her  lost  one  to  thy  fold  I 


LETTER  TO  LUCV  LARCOM 

SBUi3dMS^ 

BsuEVR  me,  Lucy  Lareom,  it  gives  aw  imI 

sorrow 
Tliat  I  cannot  take  my  oarpet-bac  ■■'  W  *• 

town  to-morrow ; 
But  I  *m  '*  snow-bound,**  and  eold  oa  esU, 

like  layers  of  an  onioti. 
Have  piled  my  back  and  weighed  ms 

with  the  pack  of  Bunyan. 
The  north-east  wind  is  damper  and  ths 

west  wind  is  colder. 
Or  else  the  matter  simply  b  that  I  ai 

older. 
And  then  I  dare  not  trust  a  mooii  seen  over  sat  • 

left  shoulder. 
As  I  saw  this  with  slender  haras  eaaglrt  is  s 

west  hill-pine. 
As  oo  a  Stamboul  minaret  curves  tha  aMiJii» 

postor*s  sign,  — 
So  I  must  stay  in  Amesbnry.  and  Wc  yoa  |s 

your  way. 
And  guess  whist  colors  gr^et  your  eysa.  vlai 

shapes  your  steps  delay ; 
What  pictured  fomM  of  liMtbea  lorp.  of  p4 

and  goddess  please  you, 
Wliat  idol  graven  images  yoa  bead  yoor 

knees  to. 
But  why  should  I  of  evil  drcaiiL,  well 

at  your  head  jTues 
That  flower  of  Chnstian  womanhood,  on 

good  Anna  Meadows. 
She  *11  be  discreet.  1  *m  sure,  although 

a  freak  nmiantio. 
She  flumr  the  l>og«*s  bridal  ring,  and 

'•The  AtUntic '* I 
And  spite  of  all  appearances,  like  the  wi 

a  shoe. 
She  *s  Kot  so  many  **  Young  Folks  " 

aon^t  kiM»w  what  to  do. 
But  I  must  say  I  think  it  strange  that  ther  aal 

Mm.  Spauldimr. 
Whose  livt^  with  (Mvin**  flvi^railed  cnwd  hsn 

be«*n  M>  tightly  walleil  in. 
Sh(»uld  quit  your  Piiritnu  hum*-*,  and  lak**  tW 

{MlillH   to  |;o 

So  far.  yk\x\\  inalicf  afon*th(»u^ht.  t«»  *'«alk  ii 

a  vain  hhovi  **  ! 
IHd  KninioiLs  hunt  for  piftuivH?    Wii.l.nuilh— 

Fxlwanln  iH'«'|»imr 
Into  th«*  <'haiiilM*n«  of  iiiiAgerr.  with  maidt  f'< 

Tainniiir  >»  »**«pini; '.' 
Ah  w»*U !  tht'  tiin*^  nre  ^««il}   chaagvvL  sad  1 

myself  am  fe«>ling 


POEMS   PRINTED   IN   THE   "LIFE  OF  WHITTIER" 


IS  niekBii  wi.rld  my  Quaker  wmt  from  off 

HliuiiJHets  iMit'UnK. 
■d  2nuit  that  in  the  strange  new  »b  of  chuige 

wberein  we  avrim, 
«  still  mnr  keep  tbe  good  old  plank,  of  simple 

faith  tn  Hun  I 


LINES   OX    LEAVING   APPLEDORE 

[Sent  in  s  Utter  to  Celia  Thutor.] 
1DBB  the  Hliadov  of  »  cloud,  tlie  light 


HigLt 


The  queetioii  of  labor 

Ib  mlYeil  by  aiir  neighbor, 

Tlie  old  Hildle  gveanvi  ox 
The  wiadutn  Bora  needt^. 
The  truth  liirw  nnlieeded, 

Uer  flat^ron  '■  preswd  oi 


J  Brief.     Following  the 


a  lone  hiiil  thai,  seuddiuff  vith  the  breeie, 
-pped  ils  crank  wing  i>i  leudeD-calored  avaa, 
an  in  sunshine  lifted,  clear  and  hriiFht, 
I  the  boriiim's  riin  the  Fortunate  Me 
iBt  cUinu  tiiee  aji  its  fair  inhabitant, 
■d  Ktad  of  heart  1  whispered.  "  lie  to  her, 
rd  of  ti>e  stunnier  wa,  ni?  mtsseniier  : 
Jl  her.  if  Ilearen  a  fervetit  praver  will  gnnt, 

isUBbtthnt  tallsher'--  -^'^  -      -'^  — 

St  of  our  Father's  I'oTe, 
ng  to  the  p«rf«ot  day." 


MRS.   CHOATE'S    HOUSE-WARMING 

["His  washerwoman,  Mts.  Choate,  byinduB- 
T  and  thrift  had  been  enabled  to  build  for 
r  family  a  onrnfortable  boose.  When  it  was 
uly  for  ouuupancy,  there  was  a  bouae-wartu- 
r,  attended  by  uU  the  neigh  bora,  who  brought 
biiuutial  tflkens  of  their  good-will,  including 
I  the  fumitum  needed  in  her  new  parlor. 
T,  WbiUier'a  hand  waa  lo  ba  seen  in  tbe 
tole  moiement ;  he  waa  present  at  the  festiv- 
r,  and  luade  a  little  speech,  congratulating 
rs.  Choate  upon  her  well-deserved  saocess  in 
e,Bn(l  aaid  he  would  read  a  piece  <if  machine 
ptrr  which  had  been  iutrnated  to  hiin  for  tbe 
CB«an.  These  are  the  lines,  which  were,  of 
nne,  of  bis  own  com  position."  —  S.  T.  Pick- 
ID,  Lift  and  iMInt  of  JtAn  Gmnleaf  Whit- 

Of  Hchls  and  of  wrongs 
Let  the  femiiiiD«  toneoes 

Talk  on  -  none  forbid  it. 
Our  huiitefB  best  knew 
What  her  bonds  found  to  do. 

Asked  no  <iueslions.  but  DIP  IT. 

Here  tbe  lesson  of  work. 
Which  BO  many  "oiks  siiirk. 

Is  so  plain  all  may  learn  it ; 
Each  brick  in  this  dwelling. 


Thanks,  then,  Ut  Kate  Choate  ] 
Let  tbe  idle  take  note 

What  their  finger*  were  made  for  ; 
She,  oheerf ul  and  jolly. 
Worked  on  late  and  early. 

And  bought  —  what  she  paid  iar  t 

Ndver  vainly  repining. 
Nor  b^afiiw.  nor  whmiue ; 

The  nioming-star  twinkles 
On  no  lieart  that  'a  lighter 
As  she  makes  the  world  whiter 

And  smooths  out  it*  wiiuklea. 

So.  Inng  life  to  Kate  1 
Miw  her  liEirs  have  lo  wait 

Till  they  're  gray  in  atteodaiice ; 
And  her  nat-irnn  preas  on, 
^till  teaching  ila  leaaun 

Uf  brave  iudvpFudeuoe  I 

AN    AUTOGKAPH 

[Written  for  an  old  friend.  Rev.  S.  H.  Et 

en,  of  Quiucy,  III.,  who  revisited  Wliitrier 

I'm.] 

Tbs  yean  that  since  we  met  have  flown 
Leave  as  they  found  me,  still  alone : 
No  wife,  nur  child,  nur  grandchild  dear. 
Are  mine  the  heart  of  age  h>  obeer. 
More  favored  thou,  with  hair  less  gray 
Than  mine,  canst  let  thy  fancy  atiay 


Is  belter  than  the  vi 


TO    I.UCY    LARCOM 


Prat  eive  the  "  Atlantic  " 
A  brief  unpedantic 
Rnview  of  Miss  Fbelpa'  booh. 
^Iiich  teaches  and  helps  folk 
To  deal  with  the  uffender» 
In  lovi'  which  Bnrrendore 
All  pride  unforgiviug. 
The  luet  one  tvc-iviiig 
With  truthful  believing 
That  she  like  all  othen. 
Our  riateni  and  brathera, 

iviioj  0^""ovB  within  her 
Con  chani.'e  to  tbe  whitenesa 
Ot  heaven's  own  brightneas. 
For  who  shall  see  tarnish 
If  He  eweeii  and  garnish  ? 
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When  He  is  the  cleanser 
Shall  w€  dare  to  oensure  ? 
Say  to  Fields,  if  he  ask  of  it, 
I  can^t  take  the  task  of  it. 

P.  S.  —  For  mvself,  if  I  'ni  aUe, 
And  half  comfortable, 
I  shall  run  for  the  seashore 
To  some  place  as  before. 
Where  blunt  we  at  least  find 
The  teeth  of  the  East  wind. 
And  spring  does  not  tarry 
As  it  does  at  Amesbury  ; 
Hut  where  it  will  be  to 
I  cannot  yet  see  to. 


A   FAREWELL 

[Written  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claflin  aa  they 
were  about  to  sail  to  Europe.] 

What  shall  I  say,  dear  friends,  to  whom  I  owe 
The  choicest  blessinKHt.droppinfp  from  the  hands 
Of  trustful  love  and  friendship,  as  you  go 
Forth  on  your  journey  to  those  older  lands. 
By  saint  and  sage  ana  bard  and  hero  trod  r 
Scarcely  the  simple  farewell  of  the  Friends 
Sufficeth  ;  after  you  my  full  heart  sends 
Such  benediction  as  the  pilgrim  hears 
Where  the  Greek  faith  its  golden  dome  uprears. 
From  Crimea's  roees  to  Archangel  snows. 
The  fittest  prayer  of  parting :  *'  Go  with  God ! '' 


ON    A    FLY-LEAF    OF   LONGFELLOW'S 

POEMS 

[Written  at  the  Asquam  House  in  the  sum- 
mer of  18S2.] 

HuHHKD  now  the  sweet  consoling  tongne 
Of  him  whose  lyre  the  MuMeM  strung ; 
His  last  low  swan-song  has  l>een  sung ! 

His  last !     And  ours,  dear  friend,  is  near ; 
Ah  clouds  that  rake  the  mountains  here. 
We  too  shall  pass  and  disappear. 

Yet  howsoever  changed  or  tost. 
Not  ••ven  a  wreath  of  mist  is  lost, 
N(»  atom  can  itself  exliaust. 

>S>  shall  the  Hours  superior  f(»rre 
Liv«*  on  and  niii  its  endless  c(»urM» 
In  GimI's  unlimited  uiiiverm*. 

And  w»',  wh<Mw  bri«'f  refl^H'tions  iM»«»m 

'I'll  f-.ui*-  lik»'  rloii<is  from  Iak<'  and  Htreani, 

Miiill  hri^htfn  ill  a  h«tli«'r  l>«-aiii. 


>  \Mri:i.    I..   M-.W  \I.L 

f^  All  ins«ri}»tiiin  f«»r  ;i  iiiarblf  biiKt,  modelled 
b>  Ann*'  Whitn*  V.  and  plari-d  in  th»*  Car}'  Li- 
brary. l<<'xington.  Mass,  May.  1»4.J 


LiKK  that  aneestnl  judge  who  botv  his  HyM, 
Faithful  to  Freedom  and  to  Trvth,  beia««. 

When  all  the  air  was  hot  with  wrath  uad  tilii. 
His  youth  and  manhood  to  the  fettcTMl  tlaTs. 

And  never  Woman  in  her  sofferiag  aaw 
A  helper  tender,  wise,  and  brave  aa  be ; 

I  lifting  her  burden  of  nnriffhteooa  law. 
He  shamed  tlie  boasts  of  aaeieat  ckivahy. 

Noiseless  aa  light  that  roelu  the  dsrk»sM  is, 
He  wrought  aa  dntj  led  and  honor  hid. 

No  trumpet  heralds  vietorica  like  hia,  — 
The  unselfish  worker  in  hia  work  is  hid. 


LINES   WRITTEN    IN    AN    ALBUM 


|The  album  belonged  to  the  graadsoa  if 
Whittier's  lif e-long  friend,  Theodore  D  WtU. 
and  the  lines  were  written  in  AprO,  1  81] 


What  shall  I  wish  him  ? 
May  be  abused,  and  so  may  wealth. 
Even  fame  itself  may  come  to  ha 
But  wearying  notoriety. 


What  better  can  I  aak  than  this?  — 
A  life  of  brave  unselfishness. 
Wisdom  for  council,  elocmence 
For  Freedom*s  need,  for  Tmth*s  defcnea, 
The  championshin  of  all  that  *s  good. 
The  manliest  faitn  in  womanhood. 
The  steadfast  friendship  changing  not 
With  change  of  time  or  place  or  lot. 
Hatred  of  sin,  but  not  the  less 
A  heart  of  pitjring  tendemeas 
And  charity,  that,  suflfering  long* 
Miames  the  wrong-doer  from  his 
One  wish  expresses  all  —  that  he 
May  even  as  his  grandsire  be  t 


A    DAY'S   JOURNEY 

[Written  in  1H8().  for  the  tMth  i 
of  the  wedding  of  his  nieee-] 


Aptbr  your  pleasant  niornin|r  travel 
Yon  nause  as  at  a  wavside  inn. 

And  take  with  grateful  nearts  yoor  brsakfal 
Though  served  in  dishes  all  of  Ttsr. 


Then  ro,  while  vears  as  h«Kirs  an> 
I -ntil  the  dial  s  hand  at  noon 

Invites  yon  to  a  dinner  table 
(famished  with  aiLVRR  fork  and 


And  wbi'ii  thf  vi-hiwt  lifll  to  impper 

l.H  cuUinv;.  and  tli**  da\  U  «il«L 
May  lov(*  transinut*'  th**  tin  of  mtirninc 

And  no<tiula>'H  Ml\«*r  into  <;i»Lit. 

A    IRA(;MF.Nr 

[Found  among  Mr  Whittier's  pa|»*n.  •»  ^ 
handwriting,  but  undatcil.j 


NOTES 
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The  dreadful  burden  of  pur  siiw  we  feel, 

The  pain  of  wounds  wnich  Thou  alone  canst 

heal. 
To  whom  our  weakness  is  our  strong  appeal. 

From  the  black  depths,  the  ashes,  and  the  dross 
Of  our  waste  lives,  we  reach  out  to  Thy  cross. 
And  by  its  fullness  measure  all  our  loss  I 

That  holy  sig^n  reveals  Thee  :  throned  above 
No  Moloch  sits,  no  false,  vindictive  Jove  — 
Thou  art  our  Father,  and  Thy  name  is  Love !  ^ 


III.  NOTES 

Page  5.    Sole  Pythoness  of  Ancient  Lynn, 

The  Pythoness  of  ancient  Lynn  was  the  re- 
doubtable MoU  Pitcher,  who  lived  under  t|ie 
shadow  of  High  Rock  in  that  town,  and  was 
sought  far  and  wide  for  her  supposed  powers  of 
divination.  She  died  about  1810.  Mr.  Upham, 
in  his  Salem  Witchcrc^ft^  has  given  an  account 
of  her. 

Page  12.    St.  John, 

[Dr.  Francis  Parkman  has  given  a  detailed 
account  of  this  episode  in  New  England  history 
in  The  Feudal  Chi^s  of  Acadia,  published  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly^  January,  February,  1893. 
The  same  series  of  incidents  forms  the  basis  of 
the  romance  by  Mrs.  Mary  HartweU  Cather- 
wood,  entitled  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John.] 

Page  21.     The  New  Wife  and  the  Old. 

[General  Moulton^s  mansion  may  still  be  seen 
[1894]  from  the  train,  a  hip-roofed  house,  stand- 
ing on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  track,  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  Hampton  station  as  one  comes 
from  Boston.  Twent>'-tive  ^ears  after  writing 
the  poem,  Mr.  Whittier  received  a  letter  from 
a  lady  who  had  been  spending  a  summer  in  the 
Moulton  house,  in  which  she  said  :  ^'  I  remem- 
ber my  mother^s  repeating  to  me  her  recollec- 
tions of  the  exorcisii^  of  the  ghosts  of  General 
Moulton  and  his  wife  by  a  parson  Milton  or 
Bodily  [the  Key.  John  Boddily,  who  died  in 
1802,  and  is  buried  in  a  Newburyport  burying- 
ground].  My  grandfather  Whipple  being  ab- 
sent, the  servants  (several  of  tnem  had  b^en 
slaves  in  Newport)  insisted  that  General  Moul- 
ton and  his  wife  disturbed  the  house  so  much  at 
night,  he  thumping  with  his  cane,  and  her  dress 
*'  a-nistling  up  and  down  the  stairs,*  that  nothing 
could  allay  their  terror ;  and  one  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  housekeeper,  persisted  so  strongly  that  she 
frequently  saw  them  both,  he  in  a  snim-colored 
suit  and  enormous  wig,  holding  a  gold-headed 
cane,  that  nothing  could  induce  them  to  remain 
in  the  house.  Many  persons  in  the  vicinity  came 
to  the  exorcising,  or  laying  the  ghosts  *  as  they 
termed  it.  My  mother  said  the  scene  was  very 
impressive  to  her  as  a  child,  and  she  could  never 

*  TbU  is  an  alternative  reading  which  has  been  can- 
DrU«h1  :  — 

**  No  lawleaa  Terror  dwells  in  light  above, 
Cruel  as  Moloch,  deaf  and  falw  as  Jove  — 
Thou  art  our  Father,  and  Thy  name  is  Love !  ** 


forget  the  white  and  black  servants  and  neigh- 
bors, standing  in  solemn  awe,  and  the  abjuring 
of  the  minister.  The  servants,  1  believe,  never 
afterwards  complained  of  being  disturbed  or  of 
seeing  the  ghosts,  after  this  ceremony." 

In  his  work  on  The  Super  naturalism  of 
New  England^  published  in  1847,  Mr.  Whittier 
relates  the  legend  of  the  ancient  house.  '^  Gen- 
eral Moulton  s  house  was  once  burned  in  re- 
venge, it  is  said,  by  the  fiend,  whom  the  former 
had  outwitted.  He  had  agreed,  it  seems,  to 
furnish  the  general  with  a  boot  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  poured  annually  down  the  chimney.  The 
shrewd  Yankee  cut  on  on  one  occasion  the  foot 
of  the  boot,  and  the  De^nl  kept  pouring  down 
the  coin  from  the  chimney  top,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  fill  it,  until  the  room  was  literally 
packed  with  the  precious  metal,  \yhen  the 
general  died,  he  was  laid  out,  and  put  in  a  coffin 
as  usual ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  it  was 
whispered  about  that  his  body  was  missing, 
and  the  neighbors  came  to  the  charitable  con- 
clusion that  the  enemy  had  got  his  own  at 
last."] 

Page  2().    Ilere  the  mighty  Bashaba. 

Bashaba  was  the  name  which  tlie  Indians  of 
New  England  gave  to  two  or  three  of  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  to  whom  all  their  inferior  sagamores 
acknowledged  allegiance.  Passaconaway  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  these  cliiefs.  His  residence 
was  at  Pennacook.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  21,  22.)  "  He 'was  regarded,"  says  Hub- 
bard. '^  as  a  great  sorcerer,  and  his  fame  was 
widely  spread.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
cause  a  grreen  leaf  to  grow  in  winter,  trees  to 
dance,  water  to  bum,  etc.  He  was,  undoubtr 
edly,  one  of  those  shrewd  and  powerful  men 
whose  achievements  are  always  regarded  by  a 
barbarous  people  as  the  result  of  supematimd 
aid.  The  Indians  gave  to  such  the  names  of 
Powahs  or  Panisees." 

*'  The  Panisees  are  men  of  great  courage  and 
wisdom,  and  to  these  the  Devill  appeareth  more 
familiarly  than  to  others."  —  W^inslow's  Rela- 
tion. 

Pfluspe  28.     Thus  o'er  the  heart  of  Weetamoo. 

**  The  Indians,"  says  Roger  Williams,  **  have 
a  god  whom  they  call  Wetuomanit,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  household." 

Faige  21).    Drawnfrom  that  great  stone  vase.        / 

There  are  rocks  in  the  river  at  the  Falls  of 
Amoskeag,  in  the  cavities  of  which,  tradition 
says,  the  Indians  formerly  stored  and  concealed 
their  com. 

Page.'U.    AuJceetamit. 

The  Spring  God.  —  See  Roger  Williams's  Kep 
to  the  Indian  Language. 

Page  'Xi.    Mat  wonck  kunna-monee. 

We  shall  see  thee  or  her  no  more. — See 
Roger  WiUiams's  Key. 

Page  ^'{.     Sowanna. 

"  The  Great  South  West  God."  —  See  Roger 
W^illiams's  Observations,  etc. 

Page  'M.     As  we  charged  on  Tilly^s  line. 

The  barbarities  of  Count  l)e  Tilljr  after  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg  made  such  an  impression 
upon  our  forefathers  that  the  phrase  ^'like  old 
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Tilly  '*  IK  Htill  heani  H(>niotiini«io  Nt*w  Ennfland 
of  Miiy  i>i('<*<*  of  s|N'cial  fi*nM'ity. 

l^•^f«»  4'J.     A, /in -mount  in  ajroztn  znw. 

Dr.  IIiNik(*r,  who  :u-n»iii|Niiiie<l  Sir  Janii*!! 
RiMM  ill  liiM  ex  {Iff  lit  ion  of  IMI,  tliiis  desi'rib*^ 
thi*  apiM'iiRiiu'i*  of  that  iiiikiu»wii  laud  of  friwit 
fuid  Are  whicli  \i-:ik  mmmi  in  latitiidi*  77^  wmth, 
—  a  HtujM'ndoHH  chain  of  nioiinlaiiLM,  tho  whii}** 
nuiAH  ot  uhit'h.  fi-om  its  hi};h«'st  fMiint  to  the 
<M*«*an.  w:iH  covcn*d  with  i'Vi*rIa.Htiii|;  snow  und 
ici«  : 

**  Till'  wattT  and  thi*  hUv  wi*n*  I>oth  on  Iduf, 
nr  rathiT  iiion-intfiiMi'ly  hliu*.  than  i  have  ^wr 
H«H*n  them  in  the  tnMiicH.  and  nil  the  ctMiMt  w:ut 
oiiv  nuiNH  of  flaz/linKly  iM'aniifid  p«*akK<if  muow, 
which.  M  hrn  tin*  snn  approjifht'd  the  horizim,  re- 
flerti'd  the  niiisl  hrilliaiit  (intM  of  ^>Iden  yellow 
und  scarli't  ;  and  then,  to  He**  the  dark  cloud  of 
MHioke.  tint:Hd  with  Haiiie,  min);  fnnn  the  vol- 
cano in  a  iN-ifect  nnhroken  colninn.  one  side 
]et-hla<'k,  the  <itlH'r  ^ivin^  hack  tin-  i-oliirn  nf 
the  snn.  mmietiuies  tnriiin^  oti'  at  ji  ri^Iit  aii>;h- 
hy  Koine  ciirifnt  of  >Kind,  ami  .<*tn*tchini;  many 
miles  tit  li-i\»:inl !  Tliis  w:is  a  Hi^ht  so  Nnr|iafW- 
iiiK  eviTVthini;  that   can  Im>  iina^ned,    and   ho 

iici;:^hti-n«-il  hy  ih nM-imisni'HH   that   wi'  had 

|N'ni'!r.iii-(l.  nnd«-r  thi*  ^rnidance  of  our  com- 
ni'andi'i'.  intu  i-ftfions  far  U'vond  what  w.-is  ever 
d*'i-nii'd  practicahle.  that  it  canru'd  u  fit«din^  of 
awf  to  sft'al  over  ns  at  the  Cdusidi-Rition  of  our 
own  coniit.-ii-arivc  iii-^iKnilicance  and  helnlcHH- 
iie.Hs.  and  at  th**  same  linn*  an  indescrioahli' 
fi*4'Iini;  of  tlie  ^M-i'atni'.'M  «if  the  C'n.'ator  in  the 
works  of  liis  haml." 

1  *;«;••  ."■'•.       //•  rt    i.y  th*   jtltlt  t . 

["Thf  plai'i'  WiiitfiiT  h:ul  in  mind  >KaN  hiii 
hirt1i|>la<-i-.  Thrre  wi-ii-  hii'-hi\i-4  tm  th*- j;ar- 
fh-n  tiTiMi-i'  ni'iir  th«'  x*i*11-su»m'|».  iN-cniiit**!  |h*p- 
hji)>M  |i\  the  di-ci-nilanti  of  ThoniaN  \Vhit!iMr'H 
Imi'h.  '\'\if  a|iiiroai-h  to  ihi*  hi»n.He  from  over 
the  iiorihtMii  slmuldiT  of  tilth's  Hill  \%\  a  ]i:iih 
that  u:is  in  con -1.1111  iimc  in  his  )Mi>hoiNl  ami 
Mill  ill  I'xi-ii-iK-i*.  is  ai-riii-.tt>-ly  d«-srrili«-d  in  tin- 
]Mh>ni.  Tin-  *  ;::i|i  in  tln'  olil  wall  *  is  >iil]  to  Ih< 
hi'«-n.  .iiiil  *iIm-  sti-jiiiiiii;  •tlmifs  in  tli*-  "lialhiu 
lniMik  '  .lit-  ^\\\\  III  n-f.  lli-si>irr*s  ifanii'n  %»iiN 
di>un  !•>  tlh-  hriMik-siiif  in  inint  of  the  Iioum'. 
and  le-r  •!  itli'tliU  ai*-  |i>nM*tiiati-d  and  may  now 
Ih*  fonnil  ill  lli>-ii  <«*mn«iii  i-:ti]i  \iar  in  tli.il  plari*. 
I'll*'  It'll  Iniiiil  ■.•;iti'.  fill-  |Miplii%.  the  cattli' 
y.inl  uitli  'iln-  wliiti-  liniii-  ti»^'«iiiir  alnivi'  llii- 
%»all.'  >M-i»'  all  iMii  i»f  Whittii  i'«.  In»y  lift- on  tlif 
fiM  farm.  KmiiiIh'  rmii  li  of  '  ili>-  Mindo>Kn's 
lil.i/i*  nil  li«  I  \\iiiiliiu  |i.iiii- *  is  rfali<«iii*.  Tlh* 
oiiI>  fil  ii-i-  ti'iiii  uli'i  li  \\\"  lil.i/i*  of  till'  sctfiiit; 

silli  t  i>iilil  III  ->«■•  II  l>-t{iit«-d  ill  fllf  HMlilousot 
flo-  iiM  iiiiii«->>ti  I-  ti<iiii  Till-  I'.iih  sii  iH'iifi-tU 
di>iiii«il  Ml  'li-    -?"!\    .li  .in    ^^^l  V  :iii>l 

lur  I -    ■  '1    ll>   III.  1  'III  i"  I  .  i  **     I  .  I  'i<  K 

A  I: I •   ill   ■        /      •■■•.■    /  ■   ■  '     /■.'.■■.•-• 

11  '    ■•  . 


I'.    . 


I  li>i!  i  ■ 
:iii^  |-  -■ 
and     I    ' 


I 


I  #■   •■  .     ;  I    '     ■  ■,      ■    "  .    .         .'     ..   ■  "i 

I   ■  ■•  .in    Mi    •*•■■■*  I il  •    t Mil.     I'-r 

1-     \       '      !■  -  <i|    ,..i  ,    '.     Ii      !    I    t   I     '   -   \\  ll-   ll<    ••   I 

.  ..  .  i".   ii- .  ■!  ■-  I  ■.  ■    ■•  ■!  'i.-  til II-  .->  . 

|tt        i||i|     •lllllijl     Mill-     il'l\     ili-«ilv     I  ii||- 


iH*cted,  the  (ti«ner:ftl  0>urt  Moiiiftim*^  finiv-r*^ 
afuHt.     (hit  of  thin  ciMtoni  Apnftiitf  ih^  annual 
f.iHt  in  ttpriuK,  now  olMt*r\'i«d  [l'^»T'  l*ut  it  i«'-f 
tMimimratively  recent  dale.     Such  afaMi  «i»fiiir^ 
derv4l<iu  the  llth  of  January,  li-*'?.  wliin>>^»JUi 
nuuiu  hii4  M|ieciid  confeHnion  of  iciiilt  in  v^HHl^mu- 
intr  inniM-ent  jn'rHoiui  uud*-r  tlit*  !4np|M»«iii..ii  tk.i: 
they  wen*  witches.  '  lie  in  siiid  !••  Ii.i%  "  «iIm  f\M 
the  day  privately  on  each  annual  n-Tum  flk^i^ 
after. 

Vi%{^  <i.\      //«*  f'Urtftn  *•/  ftti./.f.»ttj  i.«f  r.  ii^.n*. 

[In    |N>int    of   fiu-t    tin-   "old    mm    u  !<«•   air*. 
iriHMi,"    **prop|N>4l   on    Ins    ■•t.-iif    .,i     i^f." 
f*»rty-tive  yean  old    when   In*    nrti>r^i  hi«  j  :■  ■ 
jihecy.  1 

[The  chiiivii  of  .'St.  linnil'.H-'-  »  i.<«  iiiirnr*!  .. 
|Hii<».  tin*  yi-ar  after  7'A#  /•'.•/  Utt-r  V  ..:■.•.*• 
wiirt  prinltd.  The  Im-IIh  wi-ri-  lir>>k>  n  m  ■]]•.: 
fall,  and  tin*  friu'Tncnts  wit«'  s«-i|f  (..  I^ihI^. 
recuNt  hy  fhi-ir  ont;in:il  foiiiiil>T.  .md  r«--'  r^ 
to  tlii-ir  pl.ic*'  in  the  new  cailit-iir.il  »'i  *sf.  i^-iu- 
faci'.  I 

Payt'  77.     f  'ttf,K,'t  r  K**Z'ir'n   I "•  .!•  ^ 

!  Kor  a  fuller  aeeonnf  of  I  ••liM«-r  K*ii.-ir  w 
Wliiltier's  ii;i|HT  «in  '/'/•»  li-r*t»r  W'l'  •;.•■'*  :r. 
his /Vox  ll'ir^N.  volnni"  II  pp.  >''•.  -T*  •  ■ '- 
hler  Kee/ar  w.is  wont  to  piti  h  In-  f.  n*  •>»»  I'- 
ll ill  and  mend  thi-  fiNit-vre.ir  ••!  The  Ane^liJ*^ 
tieople.  'I  he  olil  (o>Kn-«  of  Ani>-*)..ir\  ind  "^^i^ 
niry.  within  :i  fe%»  y^-an*  •■■•n«<'Iid  treil.  «*f^ 
diiiiled   hy  the  l*ouo%»    lli%-i.     Th-'  foil*  ^ 

Mcril»»>d    in   the  imm'Hi  ar> iir«ai>-<l   fpiiii  ti«« 

now  liy  the  fiU'tories  aiui  tiii-  .iii  h*s  wl.i,  h  -p^a 
the  river.  I 

Pau'i- 7^.      fh-rf,»  >t"Uf  '•/ hr.  /». .. 

Pr.  flohn  I  N't-  u:lh  .1  in.iii  «•(  i-riidir.'tn.  vK-* 
hail  an  e\teii-»ivi>  mnsfinu.  lihi  ir^.  .iii<i  .ii>|urt 
tus:  he  claiiie-d  to  !••  an  .ft.«Tr>>!'-j  r.  tini  Kk! 
aciinin-d  the  ri'piii.itioii  of  li.iinij  !•  .Jm.-*  «:t' 
evil  '•pirils,  and  :i  inuli  >»as  rti^*  •{  whi<li  'ir- 
Hti-iiveil  file  trn-ater  p.irt  «d  lii^  |  •«■>.■«.  »i.>u«.  li* 
pmtessed  lo  r.-iise  tii>-  dead  .mil  h.id  a  nucK 
cr\st.-d.     Me  liied  .1  |».iii|i*-r  in  H^^s, 

i';n;i' >*l.      /V.»  C'luut'^s. 

(Thefe  i»  a  «.li«,'|il  iii.it-i'iinirx  in  Whitti^f* 
head  note  10  7'A«  ('•.H*»t*^s.  Ai  ■  ••nliii;:  (••  M:« 
Ui*h«ce:i  I.  I  Ki\  io.  'tif  iM' »•!/•_;*■  ,  ".•  I".|.  •  * 
th»  Ml  trmifir,  ^^\l^'U■  -h*-  iri*!**  !.•  r  iirhon"  •■*. 
the  iiiairi:iv:<'  tiNik  ]i|.u-e  M.in  h  _'l.  Is«.'..  [V 
t'onntfss  died  .laiinary  ."«.  l^^'T.  t  •.iin*  \  r.-*r. 
retniiiiil  ftt  (tiiailalou|o*  wln-m-*  li«  li.i.l  n  n»* 
to  liiis  ioiiiiTr>  at  tin*  time  •>(  tli"  iii-ii-ti- *.  a 
llier*-  li<-  m.irrifil  .1;:  lin.  iiitl  'ler'  h>  •!  ••!  «•* 
uas  Imrii-d.  Imt  in-  i^-iii.imis  %»•  r*  i;*--«ari 
n-niii^t-il  til  rill  tinul*.  •i>tiil>  1:1  |Ur*l-«-i 
Kr.iiu  ■  .  Ml.  M  if|e  w  \\  hi'n  r.  Tfi-  {••■« 
nllU  li|'i'l|i|.  Ill  I'll*. I  \f.l\  d  I-  .;!.'  T  t  - 
-"'I'll    li'"  lii  ili-'li'   •!      I*  ■>  i  ■ 

I'.-.  !■       ;■■  /■■  .  .-     ■    .  /■ 

■  I  li'   t  ■!.  ■'*  ,i:.:  ,"1.  ■■,'...■■      ■  ,  .     .... 

I   -        Hi       ill'l       -i     !'    •.■■II      »..       *  j    .  J       ..    I-.  I 

Hill  -.       ■!    <  !•  I  Ml  III    ■  l:l!.  :    1'  ■     II    I    .      \     ■  .  .1       • 

•in.il      ••■    ill-      J-  I—  M  .i     III"       i  .         ■  !     \^ 

1'-  titl  M  111  Ml  '1'  ',  '  ■'«.■■  •!  •  I  ■  I  .  ..■ 
Iiiiilf  til-  .i<i|i'i-r'<i>*  ■!  1'.  ■:i*». 
Iiulilx     •  iilt  It  .itiil    I  III  I-     i<i     I'|tli-T-         t     ^!     ■ 


who,  renrine  In  the  eerenteentli  ceuturv  the 
ntritoBl  faitli  nod  vonhin  of  Tauler  and  the 
''FMemk  of  Qod"  m  the  fourtoeiith,  gathered 
about  the  paiitar  Speuer.  and  th»  young  and 
bwntifol  Eleonom  Johauut  Vna  UirUu.  In 
thii  circle  origiiiMed  the  FruokfurC  Lh  '  " 
panj.  vMch  bou^t  of  TVillium  F 
emor  of  pHnn^rvuu&^  a  tract  of 
ueir  city  of  PhUadelphui. 

The  Dompany's  ac«nt  b  tlie  New  World  vas 
a  riauiff  yoiuulawj-er,  Fmucu I Janiul  Paatoriiu, 
■on  of  JndgQ  Pa«toriuAt  of  Wiud^heim,  who^  at 
the  ase  of  «event««n.  ei>t(!red  the  Univeraity  of 
Altorf.  Ub  Mudied  law  at  StiaiibiirE.  Bwde. 
and  Jena,  and  at  Katioboii.  the  s«Bt  of  the  Im- 
periaJ  Govemnient,  obtaiiu^d  a  praftical  know- 
ledge of  intfmiitional  pulit)'.  tSucceiuful  ill  all 
hia  exaiQinatiuiiM  and  liisijutittions.  he  receired 
the  deKree  of  Doctor  of  Ijiw  at  Nuremberg  in 
leiG.  In  liiT.)  he  wae  a  LLW-leaturer  at  Frank- 
fort, where  he  became  der-ply  intcrrBted  iu  the 
taachiu)^  of  l)r.  Spaner.  In  l(lSiH*l  he  trav- 
elled iu  France,  EnjciauU,  [rtlaud,  and  Itiilv 
with  hU  friend  Herr  Voti  Rodeck.  '•  I  woa,'" 
he  aaTi,  "glad  to  enjoy  again  die  oompany  of 
roy  CtrUtiau  friends,  ratlirr  than  be  with  Von 
Kodeck,  feasting   and  dnnciiiR."     In   II-S.1,  in 

FriendB,    be    eraiRmted    to  America,    setttini 


Oermantown,  Kiiiheim,  (.'rBticld,  and  Sommui-- 
hansen.  Soud  after  his  arrival  he  united  liiin- 
aelf  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  became 
one  of  ita  moot  able  and  devoted  mutuhen.  un 
irell  as  the  reci^nii«d  heail  and  law^ver  of  the 
■ettleraent.  He  married,  iwo  ysani  afU-r  bin 
arriva],  Ann«ke  (Annal,  daughter  of  Dr.  Klua- 
tennan,  of  Itluhlheini. 

In  the  year  KixH  he  drew  np  a  niemoHoi 
'— ■ — I  alaTeholdifyc.   whicli  wan    adopted  by 


acaimt  niaTeboidinK. 

the  Qermanlown  BVie     ._    .    _ 

Monthly  MeelinR,  aiid  chi'nce  to  the  Yearly 
Heeting  at  Philadelphia.  It  19  noteworthy  hd 
the  lint  protest  made  by  a  relijrioas  buily 
BgniuBt  N^fTo  Slavery,  The  oriirinal  docnroiint 
was  disi^iivered  in  1X44  by  the  Philadelphia  nti- 
^narian.  Nathan  Kite,  and  pnblidieit  in  Thf 
ffifnH  (Vol.  XVIIt.  No.  Hi).  It  is  a  Itold  mid 
direct  appeal  to  the  beit  instincts  of  the  heart. 
"  Have  not,"  he  auks,  "  thene  niitroea  as  mnch 
right  to  tight  for  their  freedom  aa  you  have  to 
keep  them  >davt«?" 

Under  the  wise  direction  of  Pastoriiu.  the 
Gennantown  settlement  grew  and  pn^pered. 
The  inhabitants  planted  orrhardK  and  vine- 
yards, and  anmiuiided  tbemselves  with  siinve- 
niia  of  their  old  home.   A  lurgenuniber  iif  tlieni 


The  Quaken 
of  all  r«li|i|i> 


were  the  principal  sect,  hut  men 
s  wer«  tolerated,  and  IivhI  (u- 
'      Mia  Itiuhnrd   Frame 


m  pBoplo  and  Lev  Uatch, 


Pantorins  seems  to  have  Ixvn  on  intimate 
terms  with  William  Penn,  Thomas  Llovd, 
Chief  Justice  Logan,  Thomas  Story,  and  othoi 
leadine  men  in  Uie  Pruviiico  belonging  to  hia 
own  reli^ouB  society,  as  also  with  Iveljuus,  the 
leamtd  MyBtio  of  the  Wissahickon.  with  the 
pastor  of  the  ISwedua'  church,  and  the  leaden: 
of  tlie  Mennonites.  He  wrutc  a  description  of 
Pennsylvaniu.  which  was  published  at  Frank 
fort  niid  Leiptuo  in  IT^NI  and  ITUl.  His  LivfS  q} 
ihe  Haiali,  etc..  written  in  German  and  dedi- 
cated to  ProfeHHOr  Schumiberir.  Ids  old  teacher, 
was  published  in  Ili-JO.  He  left  behind  him 
many  unpublished  manuscripta  covering  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  most  of  which  ore  nnw 
lost.  One  buge  nuinuiicript  folio,  entitled  Bier 
Bftork,  Melllolroiihtan  Alarar,  or  Rtuea 
Apium,  still  reniains,  containing  uno  Ihounand 
pages  witii  about  one  liuudnnl  lines  to  a  page. 
It  is  a  medley  of  knowledge  and  fattcy,  history, 
philosophy,  and  iKjetry,  written  in  seven  lan- 
guogea.  A  large  portion  of  hia  jHietry  is  de- 
voted to  the  pleasures  of  Hardening,  tlie  deecrin- 
tion  of  flowers,  and  the  can>  of  hevs.  The 
following  specimen  of  bis  punning  Latin  ia  ad- 
dressed to  an  urchard-pilfervr :  — 


Profeftsor  Oswald  .Si'idenslickcr.  to  whose  pa- 
petH  in  f^M-  DruitrAr  Pimier  nnd  (hat  able 
periodical  Thr  I'enn  Moplhls,.  of  Phihidelphia, 
1  am  indebted  for  many  of  Ihe  friregiring  facta 
in  regard  to  the  German  jiilgriiiis  of  the  New 
World,  thus  closes  his  notiec  of  I'^ialorins :  — 

"Nu  tumbstiine.  not  even  a  record  of  buiial, 
indicates  where  his  n-maiin  hnve  found  thrir 
hut  ruating-phice,  and  the  pardimahle  desire  to 
associate  the  liiiraace  due  to  this  distinguished 
man  with  siiine  visihie  memento  raiinot  be  grati- 
Hed.  There  is  nu  reiuon  to  sunpuw  that  he  waa 
interred  in  any  other  place  than  Ihe  Friends' 
old  huryinir^rround  in  GermantAwn,  though  the 


.  this  nbliteratioD  of  the 
iast  trace  of  Ills  earthly  exislfncs  is  but  tyirical 
of  what  has  overtaken  the  rimiti  which  he  [  ~ 


lieb  he 


he  n;p- 
onnded, 


which  saw  him  live  and  move,  is  ;it  present  bi-. 
a  ([Uiunt  idvl  of  thi>  nast.  alniiKt  a  tiitth.  barely 
remembered  nnd  little  cand  for  by  Ihe  keener 
race  that  has  sacceeded." 

The  FllRrims  uf  Plvmonth  Klve  not  Ucked 
histurian  and  poet.  Justice  lias  been  done  to 
their  fiulli.  enumge.  and  self-sncriKce  and  to 
the  might}-  influence  of  their  endeavors  to  ea- 
tublish  Hghteousiietauntbe  earth.   Thetjuaker 
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pilirriiiiH  «if  IViiiisylv.-iuiift,  Meekiiii;  tli«*  Miiiiii' iil>-  «'iit  tiiii«*.  hiicIi  a   iiii'ture  %\\\  titnl  favi^r  nuv 

jiTt  li\  <litr»*n-iil  iiicaiiH,  ]ia\«'  not  bi'cii  i-qiiall^'  wt-ll  In-   quf^tiiniffl.     1  mily   kimw  ili^t  i:  Lm 

flirt  Illicit  I'.     Tlic  iM>\kci'  of  thi'ir   tfMtiiiioiiy  ftir  iM'Kiiilfd  for  iiwi  miiii**  linurs  uf  Hf;kriii>-4i«.  ai«1 

truth  and  holiii«*Hs.  |Nt:u^*  himI  fn'(M|iiiii,ciifort*«Hl  that.  wiuiti'ViT  may  lit*   iiit  iiif^Miir*'  I'f   |itil'!x 

only    hy    what    Milton   calU    "fhf    iinrfMistihlt*  apiirviMation.  it  h:M  iH^>n  to  no- itM  ••uu  ivw.iri. 

ini^ht  of  nii'fknt'SM,"  h:ih  ht'iMi  tt'lt  throii};h  two  l'a»;*'   1>^4.     As   oMt-  h*    hmnl    m    «.«••;    1  u« 

C4*iiriiri('M  in  tht*  anuOioRiiion  of  iN'iial   s»'Vi'ri-  Mtriau's  futuurs. 

ties,  thi'  alMilition  of  sla\('i-y.  the  ri'fi»rni  of  the  KU-ononi  .lohuniia  Von  Mt-rlau.  or.  t«  *^«  ill 

t'rriiif;.  thi*  n-lirf  of  tin*  immm-  and  siitfi>rinK.  th*>  (jiiaki-r  IliHttni.in  tnv<-N  it.  Wm  M*-rl.in^.« 

fi*lt.  in  liriff.  in  every  sti-p  •»f  human  |iroK'n*riri.  -    rndih;  youn^  ladv  of  Kr,uikf«trr.  Tw-«-iit«  ru  \h.p 

liut  of  the  iii«-n  t hem Ni* Ives,  with  the  Kindle  ex-  hehl  anionu'  the  NlyhtirN  ol  that  t  it\    *. •■ri  ii.ufb 

ceptitin  of  William   l*eini.  MMn-ety  anything'  w  Huch  a  iMisirion  .'in  Anna  Mari.i  >sfMinii  lu^  li;*! 

known.     Conti-aMed.  from  the  outsi't.  with  the  ,   ainoii^    the    I^iliiuiiMH    ot     IliilLind.      \\  lilijm 

Mem,   a^f;n-vsi\e    I'uiiians  of    New    Knuland,  l*enn  ap^ifarK  tn  ha\e  shared  thf  .itlmira-..in -if 

tht-y    have  ronie  to   he  rej^inh-il  :is  "a  feeble  her  own  iiiiineiliati- cirt-li-  for  thi.'«  ai-«-*>ni|jL>lftl 

folk."   with  a  iM-r>oiiality  as  liouhtfnl  its  their  anil  ^fteil  lady. 

nnn-eonh'd    ki"^^'"*-      Ihey    wer«'    not    soldiers,  '        l*ai;t'  UMi.      Or  fntih/ni  K*if'tu*  /r-iu  f.t*  ^»^ 

like  Miles  >taii«lisii  ;  thev  h:ul  no  ti>;un*  mo  pie-  mil  atu. 

tureMpie  ;lh  Vane,  no  h-aiii*r  so  rashly  hrave  and  .        Ma^rister  •lohann  Kelpius.  a  irr.oln.it  ■  ■•£  :br 

hau;;iii>  a^^  Kiidieott.     No  Tottim  Mather  wrot«t  '    I'nivei-siiy  of  llfliuoitjult,  i-.inif  t«>  !'•  iiix«\h  tn  .» 

their  M'unoiit'i :  they  liail  im  awful  drama  of  in  1<KM,  with  a  t'iunpan\    of  <tfiuiaii    M>^ri  «. 

8U|H'rnaturali'«m  in  whieh  .Nitaii  and  his  an^t'lH  They  made  ih«ir  h«ime  in   thf   wimi«1«   lq   *iw 

were  ai'tiuN;  and  the  only  witrh  mentioned  in  i    Wiss;dii<-koii.  a  little  wett  uf  th*-  l^'i.kki  r  ^trif 

their  simple   annaU   w:ls  a   |NNir  old  »^wedish  nient  of  (ti-iinantown.     Ki-li>iii<«  w.in  u  U-!i»%rr 

woman,    who.    on    eomplaint    of   her    eonntry-  in  the  near  appmaehof  the  Milh-nnnini.  tii'i  •«« 

women.  Wits  trieil  and  aeqiiittetl  of  evt^rythinK'  a  di-viui*  student  uf  tht-   liidik  i>i    !»•  \    la'i  •n. 

but  imbei-ilit>  and  folly.    Nuthiii^  hut  eoninion-  and  the  Moii/th-li'ifK*   of  .lae«i)i  litl.iui  ri      11^ 

place  ol1iet-<«  of  eivility  eame  t<i  imiss  ix'tween  calleii    his  s*-Ttleiiieni     "  Thi-     W.im.iit    ii     'ht 

them   anil  the   Indians;  indei-d,  tlieir  enenii«*ii  \Vild»Tiii-sM "  ( />ri.H   ll'ri'<    in   tfr-r    \i  •,•  ,r.  .     H* 

taunted  them   with   the   fart   that  the  Miva^s  was   only    tweiit\-fi>ur   yi'ars   ••!    .ic*-  uh>ri    *.' 

did  not    n-vr-'inl  tlii-m   as   <'hristians.    but    just  came  to  .\m>Tiea.   but    bi^    Kr.i\it>.   b-.krnR^ 

8Ufh  men  its  theninidveK.    Yet  it  mu<<t  In*  apiwir-  and  ilevotion  iilaeed  him  .-ii  tht-  h*-.iii   uf  '.i^r 

««nt   to  eMTv  eari'ful  «d>HiTver  of  the  prmrn'ss  setth-ment.     lie  dislik>-il  the  (^n.ikt  n^    !•'■  .t^r^ 

of  .\inerii-an  riviliziition  that  its  two  f)riiiei|Nd  he  thoin^ht  they  wen- too  exrliititi   m  ihi   r.  ^- 

I'urreiits  had   their  Miurees  in  the  entirely  o|>-  ter  of   ministers.     Me  Wii>.    iik^-    rii->«t    i-f  r)i« 

{Misite   din'ctions   of  the   Puritan   and  Quaker  Mystics,  npinvM** I  to  the  ru-xt-v-  iii>«tnii:ii  it*-** 

«ti|iiiii«>s.     To  use  the  words  of  a  late  writtT :  '  «if  Calvin  and  even  Lntlu-r.  df«  l.irin.;  "  lh.ir  ^ 

**  Till    historii-.il  fore«-s.  with  whieh    no  others  could  as  litth- ai:r«*e  with  tht-  /'ii's'ein.u*  ••/ tb* 

may  Ih<  eom]>ar^-'i  in  their  intluenee  on  th*'  ih>:i-  Anu'sbun;  rnnfi"«Mon  :ls  with  the   .Irm/A. .-%:  t4 

ph*.  have   Inm'u  thir^'  of  th«-   Puritan  and    the  the  ('mi neil  of  Trent." 

Quaker.     Thi-  stn-ii«^th  of  the  iMie  w:is  in  the  lie  ilitil  in    I7i»l.  ^ittinc  in  \\i-»  lirtb   CApir« 

e«infe<«siiiii  nf  an  invisible  Pii-si*iu't'.  a  ri^htiHiiiH.  Hurrounib'd  by  his  );rif\in;r  ili**!  i]il*-^.     |*r>-iT->Qi 

eternal   Will,  ubirh  woulil  establinh  riifbteous-  to  his  d>'atli  it  i<«  Miiii  that   lo*  *•:%!*:   hi«  tarihw 

lies*,  nil  eaitli  :  .ind  theiiee  amsc  the  iHinvietion  "  .^tone    of    \\  iniliim  "   inio    th**     ri%i-r.    *h-:* 

of  a  ilin-i-t  )••  i-siiii;d  n's|MiiisibiIily.  wliirh  emild  that  mvstii- •4ou\enir  of  the  tine«  »>i  V.ui  ilv-t- 

)m*  ii  nipti-il  lt\  nil  i-ii>rna1  Hploiidor  ami  roiild  In*  iiioiit.   Par.M'i-Uus.  and    Ai:rip|>.i   h^«   Uin  rftr 

sb.ik'ii  b\  nil  internal  :iv;itatiiiii.  :ind  ild  not  sini-e.  undisliiibi-d. 

li.- f\.iib  il  III  trin-fi'md.     The  st  renter  h  of  the  l'.e.re   l«»'.      Or  Sini/ttr.  ^'iiii:^..    r.i-t^.^-.tt,  v%  *r 

otliiT  was  •b«-  witii>>,*,  ill  llii<  biiiiiaii  spirit  to  .an  wnnl. 

et>-i'ii:il   W'liid.  .'Ill  Inner  X'ltiei'  whieh  <«|Mik«'  to  Peti-r  Sluyti-r.  or  Si-hlutt'r.  a  ii.i*i*i  nf  \\»^1 

eaeh  aliiiii*.  wbili-  \i-l  ii   <«]»iik>'  to  «-\i>i-y  ni.iii :  a  uiiiti-d  hiniself  witiithe  ^s't   nf  I_tl».iiiL>iT«.  «^ 

I.iu'ht  \«birh  •Mi-b  w.fi  tn  fiilliiw.  and  whieh  yi't  Ih'lievi*.!  in  tlw  iMxim-  fomnii^i>Mi  of  .biha  W 

wa'<  tie-  li-jlit  I  if  till*  wiirld  :  ami  all  otlier  \oiees  I.ak'uiie,  .i    Kuman   <'atliolii-    pn«-?>i    •-••nvrf^'^ 

Win-    '«ilfiit   bi-f«i!i'  ibl'«.  :iitd  the  siilitary   path  to  Prot»'siaiiti«iii,    •■nthii^i.i«rie.    ilia|iiint      aaI 

whitln-r  it   Ifij  w.i..  innii-  ••arri  il  than  the  wnm  eviiliiiily  <«ini-'-n' in  bin  «|h-i  t.il  i  .ilbn,;  ^vi  r'>«> 

w:i\->  lit  •  iibi-ili-i!   ti-i'"*.  "  tiiiii  to  >i*-p.iiaii-  th»-  tnit-  .ind  li\iii.:  iii«-ii.iw-r»    i 

\i   %«ill  !>•■  sMllii-l<  iit|\    ipp.in'iit  tn  thi'  reader  tin- <  bim-li  nt  ('liii>it    tinin   th*    f<if  !i.  i!  vii.   ir** 

)i^  |HN  ii<.\  i.t  thi>  r>iliii:j  ■*•  I  r-      (••   .r^.   K     !r   .■  i 
ll'iliii*   iiiii|.i\  \i-;iii|  litii    I*    \'    -■•     :i        I   ■ 

.iti>  t  M  .mi    .it    1 1 mil  111  •  I-  <.    ■  •     W-     •    ■ 

\\  !•  \i  .It  «l  .   mil.   n  I  ■■f  dill..'  •■  ■ «  !■  :  ,■    ;  I    r-  -  «    '         '■ 
bilii  -><•  li>    il    ti<  llii  III    nil    ..■  ti  ■     ^..  i  *.     ■ 
iilli  |ii|  »"  ■  iki    )i;in  n  •■•  "lir    **....•.      ?    ; 
I  ill  .  i.ttt  I  .   it    ii    u  I-    :•■  «:i\    I,,  i|.       ..  ^ 
t.iiiiK    il-  iiJiitnl.   \i  |.    Il  ii'j  .\\    li-:    ■!  .     J  •         ■•   ■'. 

!•  i-r .    il «  imm  •!.      liii  !*•  •!  ■••  11-  T  ;■  ;ii         \^   ■ 

M   .:  I  '  -  i"       ^   •■     ..  II-  .»..     •■"»  pit  ili  I   li\    l\li/.iU  th.  •l.iii.:!.*.-;   .\   :!i.    K  ■ "  " 
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lel  De  Labadie  and  his^  followers 
ed  incessantly,  and  succeeded  in  arousing 
enthusiasm  among  the  people,  who  neg- 
their  business  and  gave  way  to  excite- 
and  strangepractioes.  Men  and  women, 
laid,  at  the  Communion  drank  and  d^ced 
3r,  and  private  marriages,  or  spiritual 
,  were  formed.  Labadie  died  in  1674  at 
^  in  Denmark,  maintaining  his  testimo- 
)  the  last.  ^^  Nothing  remains  for  me,J* 
I,  *'  except  to  go  to  my  God.    Death  is 

ascending  from  a  lower  and  narrower 
er  to  one  higher  and  holier.^' 
379,  Peter  Slnyter  and  Jasper.^  Dankers 
snt  to  America  bv  the  community  at  the 
of  Wiewsu^.  Their  journal,  translated 
le  Dutch  and  edited  by  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
en  recently  [1872]  pnblislied  by  the  ijong 
Historical  Society.  They  made  some  con- 
ind  among  them  was  the  eldest  son  of  Her- 

the  proprietor  of  a  rich  tract  of  land  at 
id  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  known  as  Bohemia 
Slnyter  obtained  a  grant  of  this  tract, 
»blished  upon  it  a  community  numbering 
time  a  hundred  souls.  Very  coutradio- 
atements  are  on  record  regarding  his 
ip  of  this  spiritual  family,  the  discipline 
!h  seems  to  liave  been  of  more  than  mo- 
severity.  Cortain  it  is  that  he  bought 
d  slaves,  and  manifested  more  interest 
world^s  goods  than  became  a  believer  in 
ir  Millennium.  He  evinces  in  his  jour- 
overweening  spiritual  pride,  and  speaks 
ptuouslv  of  other  profrasors,  especially 
akers  whom  he  met  in  his  travels.  The 
on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  looked 
)lv  upon  the  Labadists,  and  uniformly 
of  them   courteously  and    kindly.     His 

shows  him  to  have  been  destitute  of 
n  gratitude  and  Christian  charity.^  He 
liraself  upon  the  generous  hospitalitv  of 
ends  wherever  he  went,  and  repaid  their 
ss  by  the  coarsest  abuse  and  misrepre- 
m. 

107.     His  long-disused  and  half-forgotten 

ng  the  pioneer  Friends  were  many  men 
ling  and  broad  and  liberal  views.  Penn 
iversant  with  every  department  of  liter- 
kud  philosophy.  Thomas  Lloyd  was  a 
id  rare  scholar.  The  great  Loganian 
f  of  Philadelphia  bears  witness  to  the 
learning  and  classical  taste  of  its  donor, 
Logan.  Thomas  Story,  member  of  the 
[  of  State,  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Com- 
ler  of  Claims  under  William  Penn,  and 
)  minister  of  his  Society,  took  a  deep 
',  in  scientific  questions,  and  in  a  letter  to 
iud  Lofi^n,  written  while  on  a  religious 
Great  briUiin,  seems  to  have  anticipated 
elusion  of  modem  geologists.  "  I  spent," 
J,  "some  months,  especially  at  Scarbor- 
luring  the  season  .attending  meetings,  at 
high  clifFs  and  the  variety  of  strata 
and  their  several  positions  I  further 
and  was  confirmed  in  some  things, — 
B  earth  is  of  much  older  date  as  to  the 


beginning  of  it  than  the  time  assigned  in  the 
Holjr  Scriptures  as  commonly  understood,  which 
is  suited  to  the  common  capacities  of  mankind, 
as  to  six  days  of  progressive  work,  by  which  I 
understand  certain  long  and  competent  periods 
of  time,  and  not  natural  days."  It  was  some- 
times made  a  matter  of  reproach  by  the  Ana- 
baptists and  other  sects,  that  the  Quakers 
read  profane  writings  and  philosophies,  iid 
that  they  quoted  heathen  moralists  m  support 
of  their  views.  Slnyter  and  Dankers,  in  their 
journal  of  American  travels,  visiting  a  Quaker 
preacher's  house  at  Burlington,  on  the  Dela> 
ware,  found  "  a  volume  of  Virgil  lying  on  the 
window,  as  if  it  were  a  common  hand-book ; 
also  Helmont's  book  on  Medicine  {Ortus  Medi- 
cince^  id  est  Initio  Phpsira  inaudita  progressus 
tnedicinoR  novus  in  morborum  uUionam  ad  vitam 
longam),  whom,  in  an  introduction  they  have 
made  to  it,  they  make  to  pass  for  one  of  their 
own  sect,  although  in  his  lifetime  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  Quakers."  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  the  half-mystical,  half- 
scientific  writings  of  the  alchemist  and  philos- 
opher of  Vilverde  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  Friends,  and  that  they  had  included  him 
in  their  broad  eclecticism. 

Papre  107.  As  still  in  Hemskerck* s  Quaker 
Meeting, 

*^  The  Quaker's  Meeting,"  a  painting  by  £. 
Hemskerck  (supposed  to  be  f^bert  Hemskerck 
the  younger,  son  of  £^bert  Hemskerck  the 
old),  in  which  William  Penn  and  others  — 
among  them  Charles  II.,  or  the  Duke  of  York  — 
are  represented  along  with  the  rudest  and  most 
stolid  class  of  the  British  rural  population  at 
that  period.  Hemskerck  came  to  London 
from  IloUand  with  King  William  in  1689.  He 
delighted  in  wild,  grotesque  subjects,  such  aa 
the  nocturnal  intercourse  of  witches  and  the 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  Whatever  was 
Strang  and  uncommon  attracted  his  free  penciL 
Judging  from  the  portrait  of  Penn,  he  must  have 
drawn  his  faces,  figures,  and  costumes  from 
life,  although  there  may  be  something  of  carica- 
ture in  the  convulsed  attitudes  of  two  or  three 
of  the  figures. 

Pa^  10i>.  The  Indian  from  his  face  washed 
all  his  war-paint  o/T- 

In  one  ot  his  letters  addressed  to  German 
Friends,  Pastorius  says :  "  These  wild  men,  who 
never  in  their  life  heard  Christ's  teachings 
about  temperance  and  contentment,  herein  far 
surpass  the  Christians.  They  live  far  more  con- 
tented and  unconcerned  for  the  morrow.  They 
do  not  overreach  in  trade.  They  know  no- 
thing of  our  everlasting  pomp  and  stylishness. 
They  neither  curse  nor  swear,  are  temperate  in 
food  and  drink,  and  if  any  of  them  get  drunk, 
the  mouth  -  Christians  are  at  fault,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  accursed  lucre,  sell  them  strong 
drink." 

Again  he  wrote  in  1098  to  his  father  that  he 
finds  the  Indians  reasonable  people,  willing  to 
accept  good  teaching  and  manners,  evincing  an 
inwaj^  piety  toward  God,  and  more  eager,  in 
fact,  to  understand  things  divine  than  many 
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amonj;  th(MM>  who  in  the  pulpit  teach  Chriflt  io 
wf>rd,  but  by  untnKlly  life  deny  him. 

*Mt  in  evident/*  hu}^*  I'roferiMirScidemitioker, 
'^PuMtonus  hoIfU  ni>  the  Imliim  as  Nature's 
mtripiiilvd  child  t<i  the  eyex  of  the  '£un>pean 
Babel/  Miiniewhat  after  the  snine  inanuur  in 
which  Tiu'itUK  u>ie<I  the  l>arliariaii  Gtrmani  to 
aliame  hin  dej^'uenite  countrymen/* 

iVs  believerH  in  the  univenudit^'  of  the  Saving: 
Lil^ht,  the  outliMik  of  early  Fnends  upon  the 
heathen  uaH  a  very  cheerful  and  hopeful  one. 
<ro<l  wiiM  :ui  near  to  them  as  to  Jew  or  Auf^lo- 
Saxon  ;  aH:u*ces.<iibleat  Tinibnctooaaat  Konieor 
(Ycneva.  N«it  the  letter  of  N'ripture,  but  the 
Hpirit  which  dictated  it,  wan  <if  wivin)?  efficacy. 
Robert  Han*hiy  is  nowhere  more  {xiwerful  than 
in  hiH  nn;i"ucnt  for  the  Mulvatioii  of  the  hea- 
then, who  live  lu-conliufc  to  their  li^bt,  with- 
out knowing  even  the  name  of  ClmHt.  Wil- 
liam IVnn  thoueht  SMTat«*H  aH  triMMl  a  (Miris- 
tian  lut  Kichanl  linxter.  Flarl^  Katheni  of  the 
Church,  aH  Oritrcn  and  Justin  Martyr,  held 
brm'uler  viewH<»n  tluH  |MMnt  than  mtMlern  Kvan- 

{^idicakt.  Kvi'U  Auf^uHtine.  from  wlumi  TidTin 
Mirroweii  his  th«H>h»Ky.  admitH  tluit  he  has  no 
4Mtnt rovers V  with  the  axlminible  philotutpherM 
l*lnto  juid  iMotiniiH.  **  Nor  do  I  think/*  heaavH 
in  Dt  Cir.  Ihi.  lib.  xviii.,  <'ai).  47,  "that  tfie 
JewH  dare  aflirm  tliat  none  lieioufped  unto  Gtxl 
but  the  Isntelites.** 

Pa^  11 'J.  To-murroir  xAd//  t/ring  anothtr 
day. 

A  common  savini:  of  Valdenmr ;  hence  his 
Bobrii|iiet  .UUnftuj,  ^ 

Pai^  117.     Th*-  W'itrh  ftf  Wenham. 

['Hie  house  referre<l  t«i  in  the  head-note 
is  that  kn«>\inaM  the  old  Prince  hous**.  near 
<h&k  Knoll,  on  the  estate  now  ownt><l  by  the 
Xaverian  nrothers.  In  m-ndin);  the  fMiem  to 
TTif  Atlantir,  where  it  was  Hrst  publishe<l, 
Whittier  wrote  to  the  editor:  *'  I  d«>  not  know 
how  it  may  strike  thee;  to  me  <who  am  no 
B<iM»d  jud};*>>  it  seems  one  of  my  best."] 

Pa{^*  r'*.'».      Tft*   llnmrslfiui. 

Jin  a  lett«-r  >Kritten  after  the  apfieamnce  of 
Thr  llniHtMnui^  Whittier  wrote:  "1  saw  in 
the  count rv  S4> VI Titl  of  thew  niflanchidy  speo- 
ta«'Ies  of  afianil«ine<l  homes.  I  think  the  farm- 
ers of  NfW  Ktiu'l:iiid  an>  Is'ttcr  otf  as  a  chuM.  on 
their  hiirii  •uiil.  than  th<>sf  whnare  on  the  rich 
lamls  «»f  th«'  W«-Ht.  'rh«'>  art-  not  rich,  but  they 
are  not  {HNir :  tli*-y  li\i*  (■••mfortably.  ainl  as  a 
rule  iiwn  th*-ir  f:iriii«<-l«-arof  iiiort^aire.  If  th«>y 
wen*  <'iint*-nt  ?■»  Ii\c  and  tuil  a^t  th*'|MMin-r  farm- 
ers in  th*-  Wi'st  <!■».  rh<->  >Ki>iild  (lnuble  thi>ir 
<li'|Mi*,it.H  ill  th«*  s.'ivinir*  b:inkH/' I 

r.ilje  lii**.  Aful  ini  fi;/  II I  in,  tmr  tniiii  imr 
tit »"»/»  /   f'mr. 

"  II-  f  M.ii  \  '  'I k  till-  diixt  friiiii  iitF  liiNffi-t. 

.'imi  «!•  |i  IT ti  <1  \«itli  .ill  hi'*  \«iiili|l\  l;<mmU  ;inil 
lii«  tiiiiih  .  Ill  •  ii<  •iiiii;i  III]  .1  si\ii>>  -^iiiiiti. 
■iml  lii>  «mI«  .  ititiii'  III  •  li  li\  Niiiiif  niiii  ii-«  lit  iliH- 
asti-i  .)••■>■  iiii:)it  liiiii  III  |it  It  li  i<  k  .  i  if  iii|i|  In:* 
iiiil  111  ti  ii .  Im  III-  t  iilli  w  i«  ]■<  I  til  I.  lint  ••lif 
•Milii  it'll  liiiii  .i.Mtii.  Thi  II  lip-  spirit  ili.tt 
iiiilN  III  i|  liiiii  iifoki-  tiirtli      '  Wiiiii.iii.  ^'u  In-1ii%» 

ami   <«>-•  k    lIlN    i'l*mi.        I     ti    II      |tl»l     tilt-     >Kit(h«'H    oil 


earth,  or  the  deTiU  in  hell  I  "*  —  Lift  t/  Rokm 
Pike,  pafpe  ****- 

Paife  1-1  J.     The  hardy  Angio'Saron  ti^mtd. 

The  celebrate<l  (!a|itmiu  Smith,  after  niq« 
jnfT  the  |{:oTemment  of  the  r<d<iny  in  Vinriaia. 
in  nis  cafmcity  of  "  Admiral  of  New  Kiict.&mi/* 
made  a  cjuvful  survey  uf  thectiaAt  fniiii  Prot^ 
scot  to  Cape  CimI,  in  the  Humiiier  of  I'll  4. 

Pa^  142.     7%^  joi-f  «r#Ki  rui fM»  in  ail  A'«  iH*^. 

Captain  Smith  j^ive  to  the  ^iniiu*intiir>.  Wf 
called  Cai>e  Ann,  the  name  of  rrairabifoiNla,  is 
memory  of  his  yount:  and  b«*«utif  iil  iiiiMre«i  vi 
that  iijinie,  whf»,  while  he  was  a  captivr  at  t  •••- 
stiuitinople,  like  Desdemoiia.  "  liiveil  him  l\a 
the  dan}j:erMhe  h:»d  |Mssed.'* 

Patre  1."»:J.     Thf  (Hd  Huryimf-UnmKil . 

[This  fMiem  was  writt**n  with  a  th^Hiirht  uf 
the  ancient  cemeterv  at  East  llaverhdL  tmtg 
H<M'ks  Villairi*.  "Tlieentir»*  piece.*"  Wkittirf 
wrote  to  1^1  well.  **  has  now  t«i  tiie  a  det-p  aa4 
solemn  si^fiiiHcance.  It  was  «rittrn  \n  psit 
while  watch iiit;  at  the  sick-ttefi  uf  m\  drarm^ 
ther  —  now  no  lon^r  with  us.  Sh*-  pawwii  a«sy 
a  few  days  a)^>,  in  the  Iteaiitifal  nrrmirv  uf  a 
t*hristian  faith,  a  quiet  ami   {K^aftiful  tiioair 

SJil.*'] 

*a|fe  l.Vi.  The  UivfT  Path. 
To  a  friend  who  im|uir«*<l  as  to  the  oricu  "f 
this  ]KH'm.  Whittier  wmte:  "The  |ii%-ni  vm 
siifOTfSted  by  an  eveniii)?  on  the  M**rriinar  Kinr 
in  ctmiiNUiv  with  m;|^'  di-ar  f»Lster.  who  ii  as 
hiufrer  wit^  me,  haviofr  chmmhI  th^  h«er<wl 
fervently  ho|»ei.  to  the  ):U»riKe<l  hill  «»f  <nxi.*'] 

Pavre  iri7,     Tht  l'ani.«Arr.«. 

[Tliis  w;ut  the  first  ^Miem  written  by  WluttirT 
after  the  death  of  his  Hi<«ter  Kliiabelh.  U  • 
letter  to  Mr.  tlehls  he  hays:  "If  thfv  ka«t 
re.'Ml  ScluHilcraft  thee  will  remmilirr  mkai  hr 
says  of  the  Packwiifl-jinnitfi  4ir  'littlf  \*V9^ 
ers/  The  n'ferem*e  is  to  Iiii4>*r\i,  C'^miiSi^ 
and  i'titsfttrti  ufthe  Ameriran  Imdian*.  pp.  IH 
rj:i.l 

Paire  Itil).     /jvr  thr  grtiy/fTl'a  finJrmn  niM. 

JTIi**  place  that  was  in  thi*  iiiinil  ^4  tb*  fuH 
when  he  wrote  this  stania  was  mi  th^  mrk*  it 
Marblehea<l.  wiiere  he  had  spi*iit  an  rariy  !»«•- 
injr  mon*  tlwui  forty  vfars  Iwfure.) 

Paire  171.     Orvr  Sihmah*i»  rinr. 

**()  vine  of  .Sibmali !  I  will  werp  f^r  tki« 
with  the  %ieepili|r  uf  Jazer  !  "  Jtrwmiuk.  ilnik 


"i** 
••>. 


.••' 


Pu«:»'  17-J. 

Kn  n  a%  the  oreal  Atitp».»titte 

i/u*stfmett  rarth  and  juii  ami  aLy. 
**  Int**mii;a\i  'IVrnini/*  etc.    .\iiinr»t 
t^ip.  xxxi. 
Pa'4»-  17^!.      T*t  a  /"ViVn*/. 
I 'nil*  frit-lid   w.fi  Kli/alM'ih   \i-.ill.    ifvr«v4 

Ml-M.  S\i||ii\    JIiiu.iiil  tl;|\.j 

I'lU'.-  \:\'     li'  >■  //-J..*'. 

I  1 1  v*;!-*  in  tl*«'  "•iiiiiiii*  r  uf  Iv ,7.  wli.i-  r*-*-!!! 
in  N<  u  \oik.th.if  N\  liiirii-r  It.  ».i«  ri..  .«■';-.&* 
t.iiK*  i»t  Liii\  Ili*<>|N>r.  Sin-  »  »•  i  :»••  ^  ' 
F.taNi-x  t'iMllitv.  .iinl  u;i<,  .If  rli.it  •  i>  •  I:  K 
with  h»  !■  iMri-iitH  ill  l*ni«ikl\ii  \V1iitti»-  •♦ 
i-iMii.iiji-ti    lii-r   lit*  rar\    .iiiibiiu'ii.    t-ir   ^^^    K*l 

KlXtll  irfOllUH*'  ilf  IMMrtlC  eXiV'liflUN-.  .ui>l  «  A*  i^^ 
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^riaability  of  publishing  a  Yolume. 
ier  shortfy  afterward  was  editinf 
fania  Freeman^  he  printed  several 
.  Later  in  18^19  he  was  with  her 
mac  one  August  afternoon.] 

ihe  goodman*8  voice^  at  strife 

his  shrill  and  tipsy  wife. 

hittier  first  went  to  school  ¥rith 

ry,  the  school-house  was  undergo- 

uid  the  school  was  held  in  a  dwell- 

e  other  part  of  which  was  occupied 

d  Quairelsome  couple.] 

Homilies  from  OCdbug  hear, 
irton,  author  of  The  Puritan,  under 
Jonathan  Old  bug. 

The  holy  monk  of  Kempen  spake, 
Kenipis  in  De  Imitatione  Cnrisii, 

When,  years  ago,  beside  the  sum- 
tat  political  contest  of  1850,  in  Mas- 
rhen  the  United  States  senatorship 
tion,  Whittier  took  an  active  part 
le  coalition  between  the  Free  ooil- 

Democrats.  He  went  to  Phillips 
npscott,  to  see  Sumner  and  induce 
t  the  nomination.] 

/  thank  you  for  sweet  summer  days, 
the  Laurel  festivals  the  guests  who 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
presented  them  with  an  album  con- 
ographs  and  other  tokens  of  their 
Upon  the  first  page  were  written 
y  Whittier  :  — 

Ds:  — 

:hi8  book  whoM  pages  hold 
•traced  shadows  manifold 
is,  who  *Te  known  you  long  and  well 
!iearth,  in  sylvan  dell, 
I  under  roof  and  tree 
eral  hospitality ; 
itef ul  own  that  while  you  gave 
9-long  labor  to  the  slaTe, 
crowned  with  more  •ucceaa 
pe  could  dream,  or  wisdom  guess) 
t  warm  hearts,  and  opened  wide 
ndows  on  life's  sunny  side, 
en,  the  volume  with  our  thanks, 
^  upon  your  river  banks 
1  azalea-gladdened  woods 
e  sun  swells  the  laurel  buds, 
still  meet  as  we  have  met, 
;er  make  to  you  our  debt.] 

Hymn  for  the  House  qf  Worship  fxt 

published  the  following  card  in  the 
icript,  Januarv  .^0,  18(W:  **  In  writ- 
mn  for  the.  memorial  Church  at 
the  author,  as  his  verses  indicate, 
trence  to  the  tribute  of  a  brother 
the  memory  of  a  departed  mother, 
which  seemed,  and  still  seems  to 
considered,  very  beautiful  and  ap- 
nt  he  has  since  seen  with  surprise 
,  letter  read  at  the  dedication,  im- 
in  extraortlinary  restrictions  upon 
hich  is  tf>  occupy  the  house.  It  is 
If ,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  to  say 


that  had  he  known  of  the  existence  of  that  let 
ter  previously  ..the  Hymn  would  never  have  been 
¥rritten,  nor  his  name  in  any  wa^  connected 
¥rith  the  proceedings."  The  restrictions  imposed 
were  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing for  any  lecture  or  discussion  on  political 
subjects  or  other  matters  inconsistent  with  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  ] 

Page  245.    Fie  on  the  witch  ! 

Goody  Cole  was  brought  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions  in  1680  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  be- 
ing a  witch.  The  court  could  not  find  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  witchcraft,  but  so  strong  waa 
the  feelinpr  against  her  that  Major  Waldron, 
the  presidu^  magistrate,  ordered  her  to  be  im- 
prisoned, with  a  lock  kept  on  her  le^:,"  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court.  In  such  judicial  action 
one  can  read  the  fear  and  vindictive  spirit  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Page  246.    ^'  Amen  I  "  said  Father  Bachiler. 

[Evidence  found  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachiler,  an  ancestor  of  tiiepoet,  after  the 
poem  was  first  printed,  led  Wnittier  to  mod- 
ify lines  which  implied  the  gruilt  of  the  clerg>'- 
man.] 

Page  249.  His  Crimean  camp-song  hints  to  tw. 

The  reference  is  to  Bayard  Taylor^s  poem, 
2%«  Song  qfthe  Camp. 

Page  258.     The  Palatine, 

[The  legend  on  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
was  told  to  Mr.  Whittier  by  his  friend,  Joseph 
P.  Hazard,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  two  years  before 
the  poem  was  written.  About  two  ^ears  after 
it  was  published,  he  received  a  curious  letter 
from  Mr.  Benjamin  Corydon,  of  Napoli,  N.  T., 
then  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  who 
wrote :  — 

*^  The  Palatine  was  a  ship  that  was  driven 
upon  Block  Island,  in  a  storm,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Her  people  had  just  gofc 
ashore,  and  were  on  their  knees  thanking  God 
for  saving  them  from  drowning,  when  the  Island- 
ers rushed  upon  them  and  murdered  them  alL 
That  was  a  httle  more  than  the  Alinight|r  oould 
stand,  so  he  sent  the  Fire  or  Phantom  Ship,  to 
let  them  know  He  had  not  forgotten  their  wick- 
edness. She  was  seen  once  a  year  on  the  same 
niffht  of  the  year  on  which  the  murden  ooonrred, 
as  long  as  any  of  the  wreckers  were  living  ;  nnt 
never  after  all  were  dead.  I  must  have  seen 
her  eight  or  ten  times  —  perhaps  more — inmj 
early  davs.  It  is  seventy  vears  or  more  since 
she  was  last  seen.  My  father  lived  right  opno- 
site  Block  Island,  on  the  mainland,  so  we  haa  a 
fair  view  of  her  as  she  passed  down  by  the  island, 
then  she  would  disappear.  She  resembled  a 
f  uU-rigged  ship,  with  her  sails  aU  set  and  all 
ablaze.  It  was  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life.  I  know  of  only  two  living  who 
ever  saw  her,  —  Benjamin  L.  Knowles,  of 
Rhode  Island,  now  ninety-four  years  old,  and 
myself,  now  in  my  ninetynjecond  year.**] 

F*age2<)2.     Toussaint  VOuverture, 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the 
beautiful  sonnet  of  William  Wordsworth,  ad- 
dressed to  Toussaint  L^Ouverture,  during  his 
confinement  in  France :  — 
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TouMaint !  —  thou  moat  unhappy  man  of  men  I 

Whether  the  whittling  nutic  tends  his  plough 

Withhi  thy  liearing,  ur  thou  liest  now 
Buried  in  iiome  deep  dungeon**  earleaa  ilen ; 
U  uiiaerable  chieftain  !  —  where  and  wlien 

Wilt  thou  fliid  patience  ?  —  Yet,  die  not,  do  thou 

Wear  rather  in  thy  biinda  a  clieerful  brow  ; 
Tliougli  (alien  thywelf,  nerer  to  rise  again, 
Live  and  take  comfort.     Thou  hast  left  behind 

Puwem  tliat  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth,  and 
skien,  -- 
There  *t  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 

That  will  forget  thee  ;  thou  luMt  great  allies. 

Thy  friends  are  exultationii,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man'M  imcoii«iuerable  mind. 

Pa^  2S2.    Atuihe^thebanegtofth^hatf, 
Tile  Northern  author  of  the  ('oiifiTt*HfUoiial  mle 
aiT'iinst  riHi'iviiig  |>etitioiiH  of  the  people  on  the 
suhjeot  of  Shivery. 

Pai^e  'IX\K 

So  shalt  thou  (Itftlj/  raise 

Thf  markvt  price  of  human  flesh. 

Tlwre  w:ui  at  the  time  when  thin  poem  vm 
written  an  A»H«K'i:iti«»n  in  Liberty  County,  Geor- 
IHH,  for  the  n*li^ou8  iiwtnietion  of  ne^n^ieii.  One 
oiP  their  annual  reiK>rtii  timtainH  an  a4lclre!«  by 
the  Key.  thsiiah  Spry  I^aw,  in  whieh  the  follow- 
iufi:  ^KlMHl^ce  (M>eurH  :  **  'Fliere  id  a  in^iwini^  inter- 
cut m  thU  eonununity  in  the  relij^ouH  iiiHtmc- 
tion  of  Nejn^H*!*.  There  iis  a  convietion  tliat  re- 
liinonH  instrucli<in  pn»niote8the  quiet  and  order 
of  the  iMMiple,  and  the  pecuniary  interettt  of  the 
ownern." 

PaureJ*!.;.     Thf  Pint'Trte. 

[Whittii'r  wnite  tluH  [MH*m  immediately  ujmhi 
readint;  thf  pnNH*4*<lin>rM  of  the  e<»nvention. 
He  enoltM***!  it  in  the  followini;  note  t«i  (^liarlea 
Sunnier  :  **  I  have  just  h^imI  the  iiroeeedinipi  of 
your  Whi^  convention  an<l  the  lineM  encloHe<l 
are  a  fifhle  expreHHi<ui  <»f  my  f<*<>linKH*  I  look 
uiMuithe  rejfrtuui  of  Stephen  T.  PhillipH*ti  reHo- 
liitions  iw  an  evidence  that  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  mana;:erH  of  the  convention  waM  to  iru  just 
far  eiiinif;)i  to  H<>are  the  iwirty  and  no  farther. 
All  tliaiikn  fiir  the  free  v<»ic<*M  of  thvuelf.PhilHprt, 
Allen,  and  .Vdanis.  Not^itliMtandinir  the  rennlt 
yon  have  not  Hpoken  in  vain.  If  thee  thinkH 
well  tMiouch  of  tluiie  verwit.  hand  them  to  the 
Whitj  or  r7jr«ri«i/ji/;)*'."  j 

Pair*'  'J*.**.     /  h*  ar  thr  Fret  -  II  'ill*  sinning, 

'Hie  IxMik-cMiahlirihrnent  of  the  rrtH»-Will 
RaptistH  in  l>«»ver  waa  refuMHl  the  act  of  inc«>i^ 

ftoration  hy  the  New   liani|Mhire  Lcfnahiture. 
or  th«'  re:iM4»ii  that  the  nt'WH|KijN*r  onran  of  that 
•MM't  and  itH  h'.'ulint;  pn*acher*(  favorinl  alMiIition. 
I*ai:««   '.".f'.       Our   Ittikttup  ifrtithtr  h*arti  with 

Th«*  M'liaiorial  ••ilit<ir  of  thi*  Iftlknap  fwoztttr 
all  almi^  iirinif<*««ttd  a  {MM-uliar  liorr«»r  <if  **  nijj- 

i;iM"».  "  .(III!  "iiiLrj'-f  parti*"..*' 

I'lC  -"".        I'   I'-H'^fi'i'L  H'u'tn   hitn'itt  \n>r. 

I'll'-  in-tiit-  )M-|'ti|i-  Nullum  l'.|i|»-r  Sturp*  u.i-* 
lti->iii:)it  t<*i  |iri-.ii  liiii:,' :ilM>li(ii-ii  iin  a  u rii  drauu 
l.>  If. .11.  M.  \  .Ir  .  ..t  Piti.ti.i.l.  Th.-  Hh.rill 
H4r\.<lt)i.-  A  lit  w  liil»'  ihf  fitltr  N\;iH  |ira\  iiii;. 

|'i:«-    _"'•.        /'•    ^< /i-"'i/'/'i»i«» .  ••'it   lit     ('iiu'iiiu 

i\f  :u'nt\*  iiiv  .it  ( 'aiiii.111.  N.  II..  r«'C*-i\i'«l  one 


or  two  colored  leliolan,  mud  wma  in 
dmgiced  off  into  a  swamp  by 
PttfCe  *J«.Kl. 

What  boots  it  that  tre  peltrd  «Mf 
T%e  anti-uavery  womem. 
The  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  H»  fim 
meeting  in  (*onoord,  was  niailtni  vitT 
and  brickbata. 
Page2in». 

Fur  this  did  shifty  Athrrton 

Make  gatj  rules  for  the  vrrnt  !/€._  . 
*^  Pai>erH  aiMlnienionalii  toncniiK  (h^  aabycl 
of  fdavery  aliall  l>e  Uid  on  the  tiible  witb(f«' 
readintf,  debate,  or  refereiu<«*.**  N«  r»-ad  iIn 
eaif-law,  aH  it  waa  called,  introdnced  iatu  t^ 
TloiuM.*  by  Mr.  Athert^m. 
Patce  ;5ir». 

ThrflrtU  great  trium§th  tnm 
In  Frrfdom^s  mim<. 
Tlie  elei'tion  of  CharleH  Sumner  to  tbe  Cait'^ 
States  Senate  *'  followt'«l  hani  U|iun  "  the  rvadi- 
tion  of  the  fugitive  Sinui  bv  the   I'niUHl  StalM 
ofliciala  and  th*'  armed  pofice  uf  Ikiatua. 
Pag**  :t:ft;.     To  lyUliam  It,  .S#ir*in/. 
i'*Tell  Mr.  Sewanl."    Whitti.-r  w  rule  to  A 
W.  Thayer.  Febniary  1,  Ihtil.    *  1  hare  h>mU 
him  to  irood  l)ehavi«ir  in  my  ventr.  and  tlui  if 
he  >nelaH  the  KTound  upon  which  tlie  elertiia 
waa  carried  and  comenla  to  the  further  estes- 
nion  of  slavery  he  will  cmnpromisM*  »#,  «««D 
as  the  country  and  hinuM*lf.*'] 
Pain*  .'»."»<>.     Harrison. 

rWhittiers  tribute  to  ^'C.mrnMtx"  ^mfsV 
lishetl  in  the  Jmifitend*nt,  June  \  \<?.K  sW 
was  iu.*c«»mpanied  by  the  follow  inn;  k-tt^r  to  ikt 
e<Ii(or :  — 

"At  the  s«>lemn  and  imprewuTe  fnnrral  "f  "f 
behived  and  early  friend.  Willlan  IJovd  (tar* 
rison,  one  of  the  s|M'akeni  rrad  a  uart  *4  ikt 
folKiwini;  |Mieni,  which  I  mtw  •c>iia.  askiaf  • 
pla(*e  for  it  in  thy  |»ap*;r,  altboufk  afi«r  iW 
suriMM>*inir1y  beautiful  tribute  «if  Wendell  T\^ 
lips,  and  the  perhaps  at  ill  m*w  tnorkiBgly  ^ 
f|iient  wonls  of  'lne«Ml«ire  l>.  Wrld.  it  ■*? 
S4H*ni  alm«Mt  HUperHuous.  SonMPthtnc  <*  ■' 
|>art  st'eiiis  due  t4»  the  intimate*  frirndskip  *i 
more  than  Hftv  vean,  nnbn»kea  and  sMn" 
turlxKl  by  any  diffen'iHi'M  of  iipini«i«  aod  artiM 
durint;  the  lontr  anti-slavery  MnMotl**-"] 
P;if;e  Xu.  And  Imantv  t*  tts  aim  rxnuv. 
For  the  idea  <if  this  line.  I  am  iadeklfdls 
'  Kmermin,  in  his  inimitable  mmnet  ti>  tke  Kk^ 
dorn.  - 

If  eyeii  were  made  fur  sfving. 

Tlieii  Iteauly  is  ita  oan  etruae  fur  kaaf 

Pajri'4<"». 

S>  i<«4»l:iti-«i  %*  t-*  th»-  \Vliitti«T  li.»i!i«*:«.Mi  •^»* 
fmiii  till*  d  it*'  of  ii"*  iri-itton  to  \\\»  ir»"«*;' 
tun*'  IM>  ii>-i^'hlM»i *«  T*->i  li  i«  !•■-•  n  in  «i.*ti' 

l*ai:i-  *«»1.      Ah,  •>"Jh»'-  •  '■••...  /  ,if..'  :•  «. 

IMattli.u  I''i- iiikliit  Whitti.-r.  \m.m  .1  -  *  • 
I^IJ.  di.il  .1  iiiiiai\  7.  l'^''.;.  In  niiddM.f-  ■*-" 
in^ lu««  ri-<H((l<'nt «■  in  I'<irtl.UNl.  h«'t<a.k  ttl*-!  • 
t<T«'M  in  the  ant i-nla very    iuoveni«*n;.  ii»l  «?•'<# 
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leries  of  caustic  letters  under  the  signature 
J^  Spike  of  Hornby.] 
Page  401. 

The  African  Chitf  was  the  title  of  a  poem  by 
ra.  Sfurah  Wentworth  Morton,  wife  of  the 
cm.  Perez  Morton,  a  former  attomey-^neral 
Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Morton *s  nom  deplume 
IS  Philenia,  The  school  book  in  which  The 
frican  Chitfyfas  printed  was  Caleb  Bingham^s 
he  American  Preceptor,  and  the  poem  con- 
ined  fifteen  stanzas,  ot  which  the  first  four 
sre  as  follows :  — 

See  how  the  black  ship  cleares  the  main 
Higb-boundin((  o'er  the  riolet  Wave, 

BemnnnurioK  with  the  groans  of  pain, 
Deep  freighted  with  the  princely  alaTe. 

Did  all  the  gods  of  Afric  sleep, 

Forgetful  of  their  guardian  love. 
When  the  white  traitors  of  the  deep 

Betrayed  him  in  the  palmy  grove  ? 

A  chief  of  Oambia*s  golden  shore. 
Whose  arm  the  band  of  warriors  led, 

Perhaps  the  lord  of  boundless  power, 
By  whom  the  foodless  poor  were  fed. 

Does  not  the  voice  of  reason  cry, 
**  Claim  the  first  right  which  nature  gave ; 

From  the  red  scourge  of  bondage  fly. 
Nor  deign  to  live  a  burdened  slave  **  ? 

Vatse  402.  Or  Chalkley'a  Journal  old  and 
\aint. 

Chalklev^s  own  narrative  of  this  incident,  as 
Ten  in  his  Journal^  is  as  follows :  *""  To  stop 
eir  murmuring,  I  told  them  they  should  not 
»ed  to  cast  lots,  which  was  usual  in  such  cases, 
hich  of  us  should  die  first,  for  I  would  freelv 
Fer  up  my  life  to  do  them  good.  One  said, 
Sod  bless  vou !  I  will  not  eat  any  of  you.* 
nother  said,  *  He  would  die  before  he  would 
.t  any  of  me,*  and  »o  said  several.  I  can 
uly  say.  on  that  occasion,  at  that  time,  my  life 
SB  not  dear  to  me,  and  that  I  was  serious  and 
genuous  in  my  proposition :  and  as  I  was  lean- 

?:  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  thoughtfully  con- 
erii^  my  proposal  to  the  company,  ana  look- 
g  in  mv  mmd  to  Him  that  made  me,  a  very 
rge  dolphin  came  up  towards  the  ton  or  sur- 
oe  of  the  wator,  and  looked  me  in  ttie  face  ; 
id  I  called  the  people  to  put  a  hook  into  the 
a,  and  take  him,  for  here  is  one  come  to  re* 
lem  me  (I  said  to  them).  And  they  put  a 
H>k  into  the  sea,  and  the  fish  readily  took  it 
id  they  caught  him.  He  was  longer  than 
yself.  I  thmk  he  was  about  six  feet  loiur, 
id  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw.  This  plainly 
iOwed  us  that  we  ought  not  to  distrust  the 
evidence  of  the  Almighty.  The  people  were 
ueted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  mur> 
nred  no  more.  We  caught  enough  to  eat 
entifully  of,  till  we  got  into  the  capes  of  Des- 
ire." 

Page  402.     Our  uncle^  innocent  (^  books. 
[For  further  account  of    \Vhittier*s    uncle 
OSes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Whittier*s  Prose 
^orks^  volume  I.  p.  i££$.] 


Paf^  403.     There^  too^  our  elder  sister  plied. 

[Auirv  Whittier,  bom  September  3,  1806, 
married  Jacob  Caldwell  of  Haverhill,  had  two 
children,  Lewis  Henry  and  Mary  jQizabeth, 
and  died  January  7,  18(i0.] 

Page  403.  Our  younqe^  and  our  dearest  sat. 

[Elizabeth  Hussey  AVhittier,  bom  December 
7,  1815,  was  to  her  brother  John  what  Doro- 
thy Wordsworth  was  to  William.  It  was  her 
brother^s  opinion  that  ^*  had  her  health,  sense  of 
duty,  and  almost  morbid  dread  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  egotism  permitted,  she  might  have 
taken  a  high  place  among  lyrical  singers.*' 
Some  of  her  poems  are  given  in  this  volume. 
She  died  September  3,  1864.] 

Page  40.'t.     The  master  of  the  district  school. 

[Until  near  the  end  of  his  life,  Whittier  was 
unable  to  recall  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster 
who  stood  for  this  fi^re  in  Snow- Hound.  At 
last  he  remembered  nis  name  as  Haskell,  and 
from  this  clue  the  person  was  traced.  He  was 
George  Haskell  trom  Waterford,  Maine,  a 
Dartmouth  student,  who  studied  medicine, 
and  died  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  in  1870.] 

Page  404.    Another  guest  that  winter  night, 

[In  his  introductory  note,  Whittier  adds 
somewhat  to  his  characterization  of  Harriet 
Livermore.  At  the  time  when  Snow-Bound 
was  written  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  liv- 
ing, or  he  might  not  have  introduced  her.  She 
died  in  18<)7.] 

Page  404.     The  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon, 

An  interesting  account  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope may  be  found  in  Kinglake*s  Eothen^  chap, 
viii. 

Page  406.  These  Flemish  pictures  of  old 
days, 

[In  1888  Whittier  wrote  the  following  lines 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Snow-Bound :  — 


Twenty  years  have  taken  flight 
Since  these  pages  saw  the  light. 

All  home  loves  are  gone. 
But  not  all  with  sadness,  still, 
Do  the  Ayes  of  memory  All 

As  I  gase  thereon. 

Lone  and  weary  life  seemed  when 
First  these  pictures  of  the  pen 

Grew  upon  my  page  ; 
But  I  still  have  loving  friends 
And  the  peace  our  Father  sends 

Cheers  the  heart  of  age. 

Pap  410.  From  the  Bay  State's  grac^ul 
daughter. 

[The  late  Mrs.  Jettie  Morrill  Wason,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hon.  Gkorge  Morrill  of  Amea- 
bury. 

Page  4.*W.     O  Beauty,  old  yet  ever  new. 

**  Too  late  I  loved  Thee.  ()  Beauty  of  ancient 
da3rs,  vet  ever  new  !  And  lo !  Thou  wert  with- 
in, ana  I  abroad  searching  for  thee.  Thon  wert 
with  me,  but  I  was  not  with  Thee.**  —  August. 
Soliloq.,  Book  X. 

Page  438.     H^Ao  saw  the  Darkness  over/lowed, 

'*  And  I  saw  that  there  was  an  Ocean  of  Dark- 
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neflH  and  Death :  but  an  infinite  Ocvan  of  Li^ht 
and  Luve  flowtKl  over  thi*  Ocean  of  iJarkiiew : 
And  iu   tluit  i  HMW  the  intinito  Love  of  <iod." 
—  (ntoixe  Foz^H  Ji/urttal. 

Phki*  4.*W.  Tftt  Cry  it/a  Lost  SttuL 
TlifHtory  of  the  oruriii  of  this  imine,  Kl  alma 
jatrditia^  w  thus  rvlaltNl  by  Lii*ut.  ll(>mdou. 
An  Indian  imd  his  wifn  went  out  fn>ni  thi*  vil- 
lA^e  to  work  tiifir  eluuTiL,  eurryiuK  their  in- 
fant with  th«-in.  Thf*  woman  went  t4»  the  spring 
to  Ket  watiT,  hsivin^c  the  man  in  chaiye  of  fhtt 
cliild,  witii  many  rautioiLH  to  takr  (pnod  ciire  of 
it.  When  hIm)  arrivMi  at  th«*  Kiirin^,  she  ftmnd 
it  flni*d  up,  and  went  further  to  look  for  jui- 
other.  The  hiisUind,  alann«*d  at  her  hinir  ai>- 
Renei',  h*ft  tho  ohihl  and  wi*nt  in  H«*arf*h.  When 
they  rt'tiu-iti'd  the  rhild  wiis  ^uiw  ;  and  to  their 
n*i)eat«ii  frifH.  mk  thry  wandered  ihniuirh  the 
wo(m1<*  iuiM'iireh,  tht'V  couM  i^'t  ni>  n*Mp«ins«*  siivt* 
the  wailint;  ery  of  tliis  little  liinl  heani  lor  the 
first  time,  whoH*'  iKites  their  anxiousand  exeited 
imai^natiou  syllahh'd  into  ^mi-^mi.  utti-ma  (the 
pntient  (juiehiia  nam*' of  thi*  hird*.  I  »iupiNis«* 
the  Spanianis  heanl  this  story,  and  uith  that 
relit,nniw   |MH>tic  turn  of  thought  ^hirh   HeeniM 

rei'uliar  to  this  piniide,  ealled  the  hiiti  ''llie 
>Mt  S)ul.^  "  —  hTjiivrutmn  of  th*  VoUtp  of  th*' 
,\mti:i»n  itiiiti'  nmitr  Jirtftum  of'  tht  Sartf  Jh' 
pnrtiH*nt.  \\\  William  I^*uis  llemdon  and 
LiHnlufr  flihiMiu.  Part  1.  i>.  l.'iii. 

IVik'e  111  I.     Tht  Lujfit  tLitistUt. 

iThe  oriifiii  of  this  oiiem  is  exphiined  in  the 
folliiwiui;  Iftterjnim  Mrs.  (iiMirvfe  A.  Pahner, 
of  Klniira.  N.  V. 

"  Wlii-u  mv  iildest  daut;]iter  w:ik  two  and  a 
h.ilf   years  nld  .nlie    knew    Whir  tier's   liurtft-it 
Iiuu\iy  hi-arr.  tints:  when  I   would  re(N'at  it  t<i 
her  tlii*nnii<«siiiii  of  a  line  wmild  1h>  instant iy  for- 
MM'tisl.  as  line  day  ."•he  s.-ui|  tn  iiie,   *  Mamma. 

Vou  skipti'd  nlit  '*  apfileS  iif  t  '«|spiTideM.''  '  i  Uw»'. 
in  ifoiiii;  .-ilie.'id  nf  me  in  a  dark  hall,  she  tunie<i 
with  -ndih'ii  fi*ar.  and  said.  'Mamma,  take 
h<ild  nt'  my  liaml.  sn  it  will  no!  Im-  mi  dark.* 
'PiiN  iii«-iii<-iit  .-iml  tile  fact  (if  hi-r  atrei-tiim  fur 
Mr.  Wliit?li-r's  |MN-rry  wa«*  n-fMirfi'd  t»i  him  hy 
a  frji-nd  **i  tli^-  family.  My  siirjtrisf  anil  ilelit^ht 
w»'ri«  ;;vi-:it  w  lii-n.  in  .\prii,  l****!.  I  r»"i-ei\isl  a 
kind  letii-r  frum  the  |MM't  and  a  manuteriiit 
ciipy  iif  till*  {MN-m.  wliifli  WIS  aftfrwani  jHili- 
lislii-fl  ill  rli*'  t 'liristm.14  iniiiilN-r  ipf  SI.  .\  f«7i«*- 
/<r>.  In  lii-i  li'tliT  .Mr.  Wliitiii*r  wiid.  "I  am 
k\.u\  til  li.iti-  siirli  ;i  friend  ill  tliv  litth-  irirl. 
l|i-r  u'i'imI  •ipiiijiin  «if  iii>  mtsi-h  i<«  worth  m«in- 
to  nil'  tliiii  rli.it  ('f  :i  |i:iiiii-tl  n'\ii'W»>r.  I  •mjuI 
n  ili\mi-d  pir  i)ilir.i>i<-  oi  her  ou  n  iH-aiitifnl 
thuii.'liT."] 

P-ii;«-  J''"'.      }t'-.'-!  */•■/■■«». 

^I«".'  7  M«".'"'in-.  "T  H''*"in'.  w:i-^.'i  l«';nli'r  .■iiimiiir 

till-    ^  !•  ••     iiiitlli:.      ill    rln-    I'l i\     U   II-    lit     ]'-77 

i  !•  I"  i>  !.•  il  I  nil  i!iiii>  •!  ill'  r  ii  I  i  -iiii  ii  111  ii-k 
p.., II*  I  I.  '..!,.  I  ;  -Il  ■■!  tl.  it  \.  ,1  :  nnl  eiii  i.lT. 
:tr  *'.-  iiiii-  '  !•:•  .  I  |-iM\  '-t  1  II -ii-li'iii-ii  ii«:ir 
>  n  II  L  I  --III  .1  •!•  •  ■{   ■!  -ii>  >\   I''.  t)r-  lli'li:ill 

ill  ]•'  •  ■;  ■]  Il  -i-i  '^'\it  ',  I  il«  Miii-t  iiii  •  ■<  I'  •.■••■Ins 
ill  i'  ■  •  ■.  ..  ■■>  'If  \«  {I,  |i<-  li.iil  iiiin.'liii  liiiii  II 
w  .'  I.  '  'i>  I  -  -III  -I  ..  <  '!■  1 1ll-  .11  •  ■•nil' .  Ill'  \«  :i« 
|iti>iiiii;.    -•  .•  I  !•  il   li«    iii<    )iiiiiip.il  S.II  III  111*1  :in 


their  agent  in  the  treaty  aiicn^  in  Nu^rinbrr, 
ItiTti. 

Pa^e  4Uj.     'Ttrus  tht  ytft  of  L\i»t\np  lu  U^y; 

liaron  dt*  St.  (?nMtine  eauie  to  <  'anail»  iii  I'^^i 
I^aviuK  hiM  civili^til  cMm|hUiioii>.  he  plnin-'^ 
into  the  gn'At  wihlemeiiri.  atui  <H-tiK-d  ani'ink  t:.f 
iVnoliiMiit  IiMliaiiH.  near  tin*  mouth  of  th<  ir  1^*- 
hie  river,  lie  hrretisik  for  hisi  «i^  !•<«  th*-  d«ui;b- 
tersof  the  in>*at  MiHloeaHantio.  -  th*-  lie**?  |--«- 
erfiil  HiU'heni  of  the  MiUil.  His  <*;i»fl«  w.ik  |>1rd- 
dereil  hy  (lovenior  Andnr«.  dnriiu:  hi«  n^ukU** 
adiiiinistRition  ;  and  the  enr.i4r*'ti  T»ar>in  i«  *ii\> 

{MMe4l  to  ha\e  e\(-it*-d  the    Indi.ins    into   ■•}«ii 
lost i lit y  to  the  Fliivrlish. 

Pjilfi*  4*.Ci.    (in  jiJti'flifti'ni  tfi'  •«  n*r*r  »»'»*;    •-.• 

Till*  owiii'r  and  eomm.-mdi-r  of  tip'  c.-trri^in  4I 
BLu'k  Point,  whii-li  M^nnr  attat-kfil  jukI  \\uo- 
flen*d.  lie  wsi"  :»n  idii  man  at  the  ]i«niHi  ta 
whirli  t!i*>  tall'  i-i  lates. 

Pa^i'  VXk  Ii7i»rf  PhiH^jn**  men  th*ir  u  *iti  a  yi*r 
kf  *  /nntf. 

Major  Piiilli|M.  nm*  fif  tht*  iirink^Wvil  m*  n  •  f  t.S« 
Colony.  liiH  LMrrixm  sum  .-lined  .t  luui:  aiel  l•^ 
rilile  siet;e  li\  the  sriViHirif*.  As .'inia'^i^t rat •  and 
a  Kentlemaii.  In- e\:i«-twl  of  his  pl>  !«•  laii  n*-a:fc- 
Iwirs  a  reiiiarkalile  ih-CT^-f  of  di-f>  n-n«-* .  Th* 
Court  Ureorils  of  the  st-ttUiiient  iiifiim.  u«  ihii 
an  individual  w:is  lim-il  for  tln'  h*  iiii>ii«  «.ff>ik* 
of  s;iyin);  that  "Major  Philli|is''i  iii.in-  «a^  m 
lean  :im  an  Imlian  di<r." 

Pace  I'.O.  Sitm's  lltirih'm  tfowtt  rV'*m  f4.  3:^.1 
of  York. 

Captain  llannen.  of  (iiorirvani  no»  Var%. 
was  for  many  y*-ars  the  ti-rr><r  <-f  tin-  h.t»'»ri 
luiliaiio-  In  on<*  of  hit  i\iM-iliti^>ii«  iiy  rl.t  K'^ 
Ui'Imt  lCi\*-r.  at  the  lieiid  ot  a  p.ir;\  •  t  ronfr*. 
hi*  <iisf(si\ rred  tw-«*iity  of  ihe  s.i-.  i4:t «  .ftik!*«-r  1*- 
a  Iaiv«*  tirt-.  Caiitiiiiiol\  i-r*-*-piiii:  !■•«  iri:«  li.'U. 
until  he  w:is  e«'rtain  of  hi-  aim.  h>  i>rd>re>i  f* 
mi*n  to  sincle  out  tln-ir  «'l.jii-t*.  'IIh  f:r»t  'i;* 
C'han;i*  killed  or  niiinall;i  uounili-d  thr  «.S-^ 
niinilHT  of  the  iiii(-oiis*-ii>ii->  sl**e|k  r«> 

Pap'   ■llit'i.     t'ffr   I't  iii/»fiii»-»    f  fi   Ai»  t-:i»-^»*r' 

W(nnI  iMlaiid.  iH'.'ir  till'  m«iuTliiif  tlir  >ji«>.  Il 
w:iM  vi'Niied  hy  tin*  >ieur  ih-  Mi-ii»-  .-ind  •  Ki"  ■ 
niain.  in  }**<'.  The  follow inc  I'ttr-nt.  inr.^  ''• 
journal  i»f  the  latter,  nlatti*  !••  if  ll.nii..  i'*' 
the  Ki-iini-lii  I*,  uf  r.iii  .il«iii^  ih*-  i-oai^i  t-  '^* 
weHtwanl.  :iMil  i'.i>(  .iiuhor  iiiid*  r  .t  «iti  li'-  '.•luk> 
near  tin-  maiiilind.  wh**ri-  we  ^iw  twn'f  <r 
limn'  iiali\i'<«.  I  lii-n*  \i«.ittil  an  »*I.iim1.  !■*-•' 
fiillv  elotlieii  with  ■I  tine  L'r»iUfli  ■•!  f.^r**?  »n«- 
p-irTieiilarK  of  thf  i>-ik  -iihI  w  ilniii  .iiri  •*  * 
«iIii-«-;iil  \Mtli  \  iiii'i.  til  If.  Ill  ;}m  II  -•  V- II  v7  •- 
•-\rt'lli-iit  irrii^'s.  Wi-  II  iiiM  il  I'  »l  .  I-' 11  i  ■ 
iJ-ntliii^."  Ij*  \  l"i-«ii/'«  li*  >••■''■;  * 
li\  .  .'    I     "* 

P...-.    :  '■■      '/•■.  h.f.r.t  ..'  :      ;. 

.IkIiII    I  '••■llX  |||>>II    U    l«    '  ll<     <.<'ll  xt     li       '     <    - 
llfill      i  !■    II'         ■III-    <•!      ')\'      MirsT      ■   ?V'    .■   I    ■       ^■ 

1'.  I  -'-tl  If.  .  iit  rli'- <  ■■l"i,\       .I..1  i.   ••  " 

I  lii-'.vinl  §!■     |>1  lliT.  Ill    !•     .       ■-       !  ■ 

CmirT    lt>  I  i>rtN  ilii!     fi-r  •■■■'i.i    ■♦?■:■■ 

I:ii>  •!   ;«'•.      Ill    I'.J't.  Ii>     w  I.   t.-i..|    ;    :    .■     -    ■ 

w.iid   Ik.  (iiliiti'ii.   til  •   niiiii«T>  I      i  .  :   M  •: 


NOTES 


Soon  after  he  was  fined  for  disorderly 
!t  in  the  house  of  \n&  father.  In  lt>45,  the 
t  and  General  Court  adjudged  John  Bon^r- 
ntlawed.  and  incapable  of  anv  of  his  Maj- 
aws,  ana  proclaimed  him  a  rebel/'  {Court 
Is  of  the  Province,  1G45.)  In  1(>51,  he  bade 
ie  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
outlawed.  He  acted  independently  of 
r  and  authority;  and  hence,  doubtless, 
rleeque  tiUe  of  *'  the  Sagamore  of  Saco,^' 
has  come  down  to  the  present  generation 
following  epitaph :  — 

lies  Bonytliou,  the  Sagamore  of  Saco ; 

ed  a  rogue,  and  died  a  knave,  and  went  toHobo- 

ko. 

ne  means  or  other,  he  obtained  a  large 
In  this  poem,  I  have  taken  some  li ber- 
th him,  not  strictly  warranted  by  histor- 
cts,  although  the  conduct  imputed  to  him 
eeping  with  his  general  character.  Oyer 
(t  years  of  his  life  lingers  a  deep  obscurity. 
:he  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain.^  He 
pposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Indians  ; 
LS  is  doubted  by  the  able  and  indefatigable 
•  of  the  History  of  Saco  and  Bidd^ord.  — 
.  p.  115. 
3  49t).    From  the  leaping  brook  to  the  Saco 

welFs  Brook  flows  from  a  marsh  or  bog, 
the  ""  Heath,  *^  in  Saco,  containing  thirteen 
id  acres.  In  this  brook,  and  surrounded 
Id  and  romantic  scenery,  is  a  beautiful 
'all,  of  more  than  sixty  feet. 
B  49tJ.  Where  zealous  Hiacoomes  stood. 
3oomes,  the  first  Christian  preacher  on 
a^s  Vineyard ;  for  a  biograohy  of  whom 
ider  is  referred  to  Increase  Mayhew's  ac- 
of  the  Praying  Indians,  \TA\,  The  fol- 
:  is  related  of  him:^  '"One  Lord^s  day, 
meeting,  where  Hiacoomes  had  been 
ling,  there  came  in  a  Powwaw  ver^  angry, 
id,  *  I  know  all  the  meeting  Indians  are 

You  say  you  don't  care  for  the  Pow- 
; '  then  calling  two  or  three  of  them  by 

he  railed  at  them,  and  told  them  thev 
leceived,  for  the  Powwaws  could  kill  all 
seting  Indians,  if  thev  set  about  it.  But 
>mes  told  liim  that  he  would  be  in  the 
of  all  the  Powwaws  in  the  island,  and 
hould  do  the  utmost  they  could  against 
and  whei>  ther  should  do  their  worst  by 
witchcraft  to  kill  him,  he  would  without 
)t  himself  against  them,  by  remembering 
^.  He  tola  them  also  he  did  put  all  the 
aws  under  his  heel.  Such  was  the  faith 
)  good  man.  Nor  were  these  Powwaws 
ble  t^  do  these  Christian  Indians  any  hurt, 
I  others  were  frequently  hurt  and  killed 
m."  —  Mayhew,  pp.  (J,  7,  c.  1. 
B  41)7.  Because  she  cries  with  an  ache  in 
th, 

le  tooth-ache,"  says  Roger  Williams  in 
lervations  upon  the  language  and  cnstoms 

New  England  tribes,  ""  is  the  only  paine 
will  force  their  stoute  hearts  to  cry.  He 
ards  remarks  that  even  the  Indian  women 


never  cry  as  he  has  heard  ^*  some  of 
in  this  paine." 

Paee  498.     Wuttamuttata,  "■  Let  i 
Weekan^  "  It  is  sweet."   Viae  Roger 
Key  to  the  Indian  Language,  *^  in  tha 
America  called  New  England."  —  Loi 
p.  35. 

Page  498.  Wetuomanit,  —  a  hous 
demon.  "  They  —  the  Indians  —  h 
me  the  names  of  thirty-seven  gods  wh 
all  which  in  their  solemne  Worships 
cate !  "  -  R.  WiUiams's  Briefi  Obsei 
the  Customs^  Manners,  WorshipSy  etc., 
tives,  in  Peace  and  Warre,  in  Life  a 
on  all  which  is  added  Spiritual  Ob 
General  and  Particular,  of  Chiefe  a 
use  —  upon  all  occasions —  to  all  the  '. 
habiting  these  parts;  vet  Pleasant  i 
able  to  the  view  of  all  Mene :  p.  110, 

Page  499.     Which  marks  afar  the  d 

Mt.  Desert  Island,  the  Bald  Mom 
which  overlooks  Frenchman's  and 
Bay.    It  was  upon  this  idand  that  t 
made  their  earliest  settlement. 

Page  500.    Ha{f  trembling,  as  he  set 

Father  Hennepin,  a  missionary^  s 
Iroquois,  mentions  that  the  Indian 
him  to  be  a  conjurer,  and  that  thev  ^ 
ularly  afraid  of  a  bright  silver  chalici 
had  in  his  possession.  **The  Indi, 
P^re  Jerome  Lallamant,  **  fear  us  as 
est  sorcerers  on  earth." 

Page  600.    For  Bomazeenfirom  Tw 

Bomazeen  is  spoken  of  bjjr  Penhallc 
famous  warrior  and  chief  tarn  of  Norri< 
He  was  killed  in  the  attack  of  the  Er 
Norridgewock,  in  1724. 

Page  500.    Like  a  shrouded  ghost 
stands. 

P^re  Ralle,  or  Rasles,  was  one  of 
zealous  and  indefatigable  of  that  ban 
missionaries  who  at  Uie  beginning  of 
teenth  oentnry  penetrated  the  forests 
ica,  with  the  avowed  object  of  conv 
heathen.  The  first  religious  mission 
uits  to  the  savages  in  North  Amei 
1611.  The  zeal  of  the  fathers  for  t 
sion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  f 
no  bounds.  For  this  they  plungec 
depths  of  the  wilderness ;  habitua 
selves  to  all  the  hardships  and  privat 
natives;  suffered  cold,  hunger,  and 
them  death  itself,  by  the  extremes 
P&re  Brebeuf,  after  laboring  in  th< 
his  mission  for  twenty  years,  togethe 
companion,  P^re  Lallamant,  was  bui 
To  tnese  might  be  added  the  name 
Jesuits  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
—  Daniel,  Gamier,  Buteaux,  La  '. 
Goupil,  Constantin,  and  Liegeou; 
bed,"  says  Father  Lallamant,  in  his  j 
ce  qtti  8^ est  dansle  pays  des  Hurons^ 
**  we  have  nothing  but  a  miserable  pic 
of  a  tree ;  for  nourishment,  a  handra) 
com,  either  roasted  or  soaked  in  wai 
seldom  satisfies  our  hunger ;  and  aft 
venturing  to  perform  even  the  cere 
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oar  relijrioii  without  betoff  oonsidered  as  sorcer- 
ers." Their  success  amooff  the  natives,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  equalled  their  exertions. 
P^re  Lallamant  says :  **  With  resjpect  to  adult 
persons,  in  g^ood  health,  there  is  little  apparent 
suoot*HS ;  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  no- 
thing but  storms  and  whirlwinds  from  that 
quarter/' 

SSebostian  Ralle  established  himself,  some 
time  about  the  year  lt>70,  at  Norridgewock, 
where  he  continued  more  than  fortv  years.  He 
was  accused,  and  perhaps  not  without  justice, 
of  excitiufp  his  Praying^  Indians  a^^nst  the  Elng^ 
lish,  whom  he  looked  uuon  as  the  enemies  not 
only  of  his  kine,  but  also  of  the  Catholic  reli- 

S'on.  He  was  killed  by  the  Ens^lish  in  1724.  at 
le  foot  of  the  cross  which  his  own  hands  nad 
planted.  Mis  Indian  church  was  broken  up, 
ami  its  members  either  killed  outright  or  dia- 
persed. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Ralle  to  his  nephew  he 

Eives  the  followiuf?  account  of  his  church  and 
is  own  labors :  '*  All  my  converts  repair  to 
the  church  reinilarly  twice  every  day:  first, 
ver^  early  in  the  momin|r,  to  attend  mass,  and 
afcain  in  Uie  evening,  to  assist  in  the  prayers  at 
sunset.  ,  As  it  is  necessary  to  Hx  the  imagina- 
tion of  savages,  whose  attention  is  easily  dis- 
tracted, I  have  coniposed  prayers,  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  just  sentiments  of  the  august 
sacrifice  of  our  altars :  they  cliant,  or  at  least 
recite    them    aloud,     during    mass.      Besides 

{reaching  to  them  on  Sundays  and  saints*  days, 
seldom  let  a  workiuf^day  iMtss  without  mak- 
ing a  concise  exhortation,  tor  the  purpose  of 
inspiring  them  with  horror  at  those  vices  to 
which  they  are  most  addicted,  or  to  confirm 
them  in  the  practic«*  of  some  particular  virtue.** 
—  Vide  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Cw„  vol.  vi.  p. 
127. 

Paj?e  TMW.  Pale  jrrtett  !  what  proud  and  Iqfty 
drfttms. 

The  character  of  Ralle  has  probablv  never 
been  correctly  delineated.  Bv  nis  brethren  of 
the  Romish  Thurch,  he  has  been  nearly  ai>o- 
thtHMiz«Hl.  (hi  the  other  hand,  our  Puritan  hui- 
toriaiiH  have  nj)rt*sented  him  as  a  demon  in 
human  form,  tie  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in 
his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  church,  and 
not  over-Mcrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  advan- 
cing those  interests.  "  The  French.'*  says  the 
autlior  of  the  Histfiry  of  Saco  and  Bidd^ord, 
'*  after  the  peace  of  1713,  secretly  promised  to 
supply  the  Iii(lian«  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
if  tney  would  ren«*w  hiMtilities.  Their  princi- 
pal ag(>nt  was  the  celebrated  lialle,  the  French 
Jesuit.** -p.  Jiri. 

Page  ."MM.  Wht'Tf  ttre  l)r  UourilU  and  Ca*- 
tine. 

HiTt«-l  «!••  Itouvillf  w;i.H  an  .-lotivt*  nnd  uiutpMr- 
ini;  ••ii«*iii\  of  till'  Knulish.  H»*  u:im  the  lejuler 
t>f  the  •  ••iiiIiIiiimI  Ki'i'IU'Ii  uihI  IiHliaii  fiirt*«*fi 
whii  *i  ili^trtixtMl  I  )c«'Hit'l(l  and  MiJi.><%at'n'<l  its 
inha)>it.iiii-«.  in  I7*^>.  Hf  u:im  aftiTuanlM  kill*^! 
ill  th<-  .iit.t«  k  u|M»ii  Havfrhill.  Tnitlitiun  nayM 
that,  oil  ••x.iiiiininL:  bis  dfiul  ImmIv.  hi<t  head 
and  ta<-«-   vkcrv  found    to  Ih'   |>erfci'tly  smooth. 


appeanuiM  of 


without  the 
beard. 

Page  SUA,     CowtMOMf  —  iawkitk 
Are  yon  afraid  ?  —  why  fear  yon  ? 
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A  LIST  OF  MR.  WHITTIER'S 
POKMS 

ARRANGED  CHRONOLOGICALLY 


This  list  follows  the  dates  givvii  witk  tke 
poems.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  datas 
have  not  been  determined  exactly,  tli«  po- 
ems are  placed  in  the  group  with  whieli  tWy 
were  published  when  collected  ia  votvaaaa 
The  order  is  by  years,  and  do  attempt  has 
here  been  made  to  preserve  th« 
of  composition  under  the  year. 


1825. 


1827. 

1828. 


1829. 


18:». 


1831. 
1832. 


1833. 


18SI. 


!h:v.\ 


ixw. 


The  Exile  *s  Departnre. 

The  Deity. 

The  Vale  of  the  Merrimac. 

Benevolence. 

Ocean. 

The  Sicilian  V« 

The  Earthooakel^ 

The  Song  oi  the  \i 

The  Spirit  of  the  North. 

Judith  at  the  Teat  of  ~ 

Metaeom. 

The  Drunkard  to  his  Bottfe. 

The  Past  and  (.'omii«  Yi 

The  Fair  Qnaker««k 

Bolivar. 

The  Vandois  Teacher. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Fraat  Spirit. 

Isabella  of  Austria. 

The  Fratricide. 

The  Citiea  of  the  PlaiA. 

IsabeL 

Stanxas :  *'  Bind  up  thy 

To  William  Uoyd  ~ 

To   a   Poetical    Trio    m   tka   City  «f 

Gotham. 
The  Female  Martyr. 
The  Missiociary. 
The  Call  of  the  Chi^tiaa. 
Extract    from   ^'A   New 

KMid.'' 
Toossaiat  L*0«Tafft«ra. 
Mogg  Megooa. 
The  ('ructfixiofi. 
Hvmn:    ';0  Thoo  wl 

Def«ire." 
The  Sinve-Ships. 

To  the  Meiuorj  of  diarlen  H,  Sfiim^ 
KxjMMtulatioo 
A  I.jiiii*'iit. 

The  lK>iiioii  of  the  Study. 
'Hie  Yankee  (lirl. 
'file  Hunters  of  Men- 
StAHUui  for  the  Times. 
The  Prisoner  for  I  Vbt. 
A  Day. 


E^Ha^  Lr- 
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Clerical  Oppr«88ora. 

Tlie  Pine-Tree. 

A  Summons. 

Lines  from  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Clerical 

To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Shipley. 

Friend. 

The  Moral  Warfare. 

To  Rouge. 

1837. 

Massachusetts. 

Forgiveness. 

The  Foimtain. 

The  Branded  Hand. 

Palestine. 

The  Reformer. 

Hymns  from  the  French  of  Lamartine. 

To  a  Southern  Statesman. 

Hymn:     ''0    Holy    Father,    just   and 

Daniel  Neall. 

•  • 

true." 

A  Letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  the 

Ritner. 

Chairman  of   the  Central  Clique  at 

The  Pastoral  Letter. 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  S.  Oliver  Torrey. 

The  Freed  Islands. 

1838. 

Pentncket. 

1847.    The  Lost  Statesman. 

The  Familist's  Hvmn. 
Pennsylvania  Hall. 

The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista. 

Barclay  of  Ury. 

Album  Verses. 

Yorktown. 

The  Farewell  of  a  Virginia  Slave  Mo- 

To Delaware. 

ther. 

Song  of  Slaves  in  the  Desert. 

The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time. 
The  New  Year. 

The  Huskers. 

1839. 

The  Drovers. 

m 

The  ReUc. 

Daniel  Wheeler. 

The  World's  Convention. 

My  Soul  and  I. 

1840. 

To ,  with  a  copy  of  Woolman's 

To  my  Sister. 

The  Wife  of  Manoah  to  her  Husband. 

Journal. 

1841. 

The  Cvpress-Tree  of  Ceylon. 
St.  John. 

The  Angel  of  Patience. 

What  the  Voice  said. 

The  £ziles. 

A  Dream  of  Summer. 

Funeral  Tree  of  the  Sokokis. 

My  Thanks. 

The  Norsemen. 

Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

Memories. 

Proem. 

The  Merrimac. 

1848.    The  Slaves  of  Martinique. 

The  Curse  of  the  Charter-Breakers. 

Lucy  Hooper. 

To  a  Friend. 

The  Wish  of  To-Day. 

LegKrett's  Monument. 

Piean. 

Democracy. 

The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day. 

1842. 

Follen. 

The  Crisis. 

The  Gallows. 

The  Reward. 

Raphael. 

The  Holy  Land. 

1843. 

The  Knight  of  St.  John. 

Worship. 

Cassandra  South  wick. 

The  Peace  Convention  at  Brussels. 

The  New  Wife  and  the  Old. 

1849.    Calef  in  Boston. 

Hampton  Beach. 

To  Pius  IX. 

s^^- ,. 

On   Receiving   an   Eaglets  Quill  from 

To  J.  P. 

Lake  Superior. 

Chalkley  Hall. 

Kathleen. 

Blassachusetts  to  Vinrinia. 

Our  State. 

The  Christian  Slave. 

To  Fredrika  Bremer. 

Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 

The  Men  of  Old. 

To  the  Reformers  of  England. 

The  Christian  Tourists. 

The  Human  Sacrifice. 

The  Lakeside. 

1844. 

The  Pumpkin. 

Autumn  Thoughts. 

The  Bridal  of  Pennacook. 

The  I.«gend  of  St.  Mark. 

Ezekiel. 

1850.    The  WeU  of  I^h  Maree. 

Channing. 

Ichabod. 

To  Massachusetts. 

In  the  EvU  Day. 

The  Sentence  of  John  L.  Brown. 

Elliott. 

To  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  Hill-Top. 

Texas. 

To  Avis  Keene. 

1845. 

New  Hampshire. 

A  Sabbath  Scene. 

At  Washington. 

Deme. 

To  my  Friend  on  the  Death  of  his  Sister. 

Lines  on  the  Portrait  of  a  Celebrated 

Gone. 

Publisher. 

The  Shoemakers. 

All 's  WeU. 

The  Fishermen. 

1H51.    Remembrance. 

The  Lumbermen. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits. 

184r>. 

The  Ship-Builders. 

The  Prisoners  of  Naples. 
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To  my  Old  iSchoolnuMter. 
Invooituiii. 
Wordsworth. 
Ill  Pe«ic«. 

KlNMUth. 

To  — ^ :  ^  Lmes  written  after  a  Summer 
Day*H  £xcuniiiin. 

What  State  2Stre«t  said. 
lHfl2.    Pictun**. 

The  ('rott. 

Fint-i>ay  Thomirhts. 

QueMtiom  of  Life. 

Aiiril. 

'liip  JHaenthraUed. 

The  Peacv  of  Europe. 
:«va. 

iVAtrwa. 
1853.    Tauler.      . 

Summer  by  the  Lakende. 

TruHt. 

My  Num«^Hak<k. 

The  1  >n*am  of  Pio  Nono. 

Th«*  Hero. 

Kaiitoul. 

( MKiuU  Kety. 
IHM.    Tlie  Voiced. 

UuruH. 

William  Forst<»r. 

CliarleH  Suiimer. 

Tlie  Reuditiou. 

The  Haaehish. 

The  Fruit  (Sift. 

Maud  Muller. 

Hie  Hermit  of  the  Thebaid. 

Letter  from  a  Mimiomirj'  of  the  Metho- 
dint  EptHctiiKil  Church.  ^N>nth. 

Tlie  KauHUH  iCmiin'anttt. 

A  Mem<ir^'. 
IKVi.    The  Jiare*ff»ot  Boy. 

My  Dream. 

FlowcrH  in  Winter. 

AriMi'n  »t  Ijont, 

For  KijfhteoiMiietw*  Sake. 

IiMcriiitifin  on  a  Sun- Dial. 
lK5f}.     The  Kaii^T. 

The  Mayflower. 

The  (%iiM|ii«*Ht  f»f  Finland. 

Tlie  Ni'W  KximIum. 

A  I^iy  of  ( Hd  Time. 

A  S»mc,  iuMTilMHl  to  the  Fremont  Clubs. 

A  F*r<tinont  CHmiuii^ni  >^^*I4C< 

What  of  tlu*  Duv. 

\  Soiiir  f«»r  tliM  Tim**. 

Thf  PuMH  of  th»*  Sierra. 

niif  Piiitnnima. 

Hiirial  of  HiirlMT. 

To  P«  iiiiHyhaiiia. 

M;irv  <».ii  \ifi. 
1V«7.     ^I.l|lM  li  ill  Sf.it*  ^trtM't. 

Till-  Fir>.t  Fl"\^»i>. 
I  In-  S\  I  ;iliii»l»  H. 

M  il..  1  M.inin. 

*^ki|'i'«-i   I rt  H<iir>  lJi«|i'. 
rill   I  i.iiri^oii  ••!  r.iiM*  Ann. 

Dm    I  .i^t   W.-ilk  ill  Aiituiiiii. 
Ihi-  <  lift  of    liitiiiiiiiH. 
!■>.'►■•».      Tii.l.uiir<«   r.  Fifl(t!«. 


The  Pklm-Tree. 
From  Perugia. 
Le  Maraift  du  Cyipe. 
The  Kre  of  Election. 
The  ( >Id  Buryin)«*'m>uiKl. 
Trinitas. 
The  Sistera. 
The  PipeH  at  Lucknow. 
The  Swan  Suufr  «»f  Pi 
Tellimc  the  Beea. 
A  Sonic  of  Harvest, 
(leoive  B.  (Tieever. 
The  Cable  Hymn. 
ISOi).     Kenoza  I^jike. 
The  Preacher. 
The  Ke<l  Hi\  er  VoyaR^-ur. 
The  Double-HeadtHl  .Niuke  of  Nevbu) 
*  TlieKock  *inEl(ihor. 
In  Keiuenihrance  of  Jonrph  Ncar^v. 
The  Over-Heart. 
M>'  l*iialm. 

The  Memory  of  Bunu. 
Brown  of  ( hmawatamiir. 
(hi  A  IVayer-Boiik. 
Tlie  Prophecy  of  Samut*!  Sewall. 
For  an  Autumn  Fentival. 

1860.  The  Truce  of  Pincatauiia. 
The  Shallow  and  the  Li|^t. 
My  Playmate. 

The  Hiver  Path. 

Italy. 

Nafiles. 

The  SummimH. 

'Hie  (>uaki*r  Alumni. 

The  (Juakem  are  mit. 

1861.  To  William  H.  St-ward. 
Thy  Will  be  dime. 

To  John  C.  Fr^nMint. 
A  Word  for  the  Hour. 
*'  Ein  fcHte  Buryr  int  nmpr  UoCt.** 
Cobbler  Ke«aar*fl  Viiii«m- 
Our  River. 

A  Ijiirend  of  the  I^ake.    ^ 
I   1862.     Aniv  Weiitwiirth.       -    ' 
At  Port  Koyal. 
The  Cr>'  of  a  L<wt  Scml. 
Mountain  Picturta. 
To  Kntrlishmen. 
llie  Watchem. 
Tlie  Waitint;. 

Tlie  Bat  til*  Autumn  of  Im;:*. 
Arttnea  «t  the  Ca|Hti4. 
18IIH.    llie  iViN'Umatiun. 
Tlie  .Viwwer.  ^ 
To  Samuel  E.   St-mall  and    ILnm«-t  H 

S..wall. 
A  Mi'Mioriul. 
AihIh'w  Kykman'<»  iVnxf-r. 

Tin-  <  'ollllt*'**^. 

l>;ii)tar:t  Frit  tiliif. 
Aiiiiiv«"rx.ir\  I'lM-m. 
II Mini  Hiini;  .tt  <  hri«tiii4«  bx  'li*  ^  l".  .„*:h 

iif  St.  IIi'Iiiii**  Ul.ind.  *^    f 
Mithiiii.it****  ;it  <  lii«»% 
1n;4.     'I'll.-  V:iiiishfn». 

Wli.it  til*'  Hinl't  <tiif . 
Till*  BnitliiT  of  Mt•tv^  , 
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The  Wreck  of  Rivermoutk 

Bryant  on  his  Birthday. 

Thomas  Starr  Kin^;. 

Hyxnn  for  the  Opening  of  Thomas  Starr 

King's  House  of  Worship. 
Lines  on  Leaving  Appledore. 

1865.  Revisited. 

To  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

The  Changehng. 

The  Grave  by  the  Lake. 

Kallondborg  Church. 

U3rmn  for  tne  Celebration  of  Emancipit- 

tion  at  New  bury  port. 
Laus  l)eo. 

The  Mantle  of  St.  John  de  Matha. 
The  Peace  Autumn. 
The  Eternal  Goodness 

1866.  Snow-Bound. 

The  Common  Question. 
Our  Master. 
Abraham  l>avenport. 
Lines  on  a  Fly-Leaf . 
The  Maids  of  Attitash. 
The  I^ad  Ship  of  Harpswell. 
Letter  to  Lucy  I.*arcom. 

1867.  George  L.  Steams. 
The  Worship  of  Natm-e. 
Freedom  in  Brazil. 
The  PaUtine. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

1868.  The  Hive  at  Gettysburg. 
Divine  Compassion. 
The  Clear  Vision. 

The  Meeting. 

The  Two  Rabbins. 

Among  the  Hills. 

The  Dole  of  Jarl  Thorkell. 

Ujrmu  for   the  House  of   Worship   at 

Georgetown. 
An  Autograph. 

1869.  Howard  at  Atlanta 
Garibaldi. 
Norumbega. 

The  Pageant. 
18701    MirianL 

In  School-Days. 

To  Lvdia  Maria  Child. 

My  Triumph. 

Nauhaught,  the  Deacon. 

The  Prayer-Seeker. 

The  Laurels. 

A  Spiritual  Manifestatioii. 

To  Lucy  Larcom. 
L8TL    The  Sisters. 

Marguerite. 

The  liobin. 

The  Singer. 

Disarmament. 

How  Mary  Grew. 

Chica^ro. 

My  Birthday. 
1872.    The  Pr<*s.W  Gentian. 

A  Woman. 

Tlie  P<>iinHylvania  ^Igrim. 

The  Tlipee  Bells. 

King  Volnier  and  Elsie. 

The  Brewing  of  Soma. 


Hymn   for   the  Opening  of   Plymooft] 
Church. 

1873.  Conductor  Bradley. 
John  Underbill. 

A  Mystery. 

In  Quest. 

The  Friend's  Burial. 

Tlie  Prayer  of  Agassiz. 

A  Christmas  Carmen. 

1874.  Kinsman. 

The  Golden  Wedding  of  Longwood. 

Vesta. 

A  Sea  Dream. 

Hazel  Blossoms 

Summer. 

1875.  ""  I  was  a  Stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.** 
The  Two  Angeb. 

The  Healer. 

Child  Songs. 

Lezin^n. 

The  Library. 

A  Farewell. 
187(3.    June  on  the  Merrimae. 

Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp. 

Centennial  Hymn. 
1877.    Giving  and  Taking. 

Hymn  of  the  Dunicers. 

The  Henchman. 

In  the  "  Old  South." 

Red  Riding-Hood. 

The  Witch  of  Wenham. 

The  Problem. 

Thien. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleok. 

King  Solomon  and  the  Ants. 

In  Response. 

At  School-Close. 
1H78.    The  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall 

At  Eventide. 

Oriental  Makxims. 

The  Vision  of  Echard. 

W^illiam  Francis  Bartlett. 

Hymn  of  the  ("hildreii. 

1879.  The  Khan's  Devil. 
The  Tmiling  Arbutus. 

The  Dead  Feast  of  the  Kol-l^  oik 

Inscription  on  a  Fountain. 

(hir  Autocrat. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Emancipation  Group. 

Garrison. 

The  I.And  marks. 

1880.  MvTniKt. 

The  IxMt  Occasion. 

Voyage  of  the  Jettie. 

A  Name. 

The  Kind's  Missive. 

St.  Martm's  Summer. 

Valuation. 

The  Minister*8  Danghtei'. 

The  Jubilee  Singers. 

1881.  Within  the  Gate. 
The  Boc»k. 
Rabbi  IshmaeL 
Gret'ting. 

The  Rock  Tomb  of  Bradore. 
Help. 
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ReqniRment. 

Utteraaoe. 

By  their  Works. 

The  Word. 

The  Memorr. 

The  Bay  of  deven  Triandi. 

Garden. 

An  AntosTAP^ 

An  Easter  Flower  Gift. 


The  Wishinff  Bridge 

Storm  on  Lake  Asquam. 

C)n  a  Fly-Leaf  of  Lonf^ellow's  P( 

AtLaMt. 

A  Greetinff. 

The  Poet  and  the  Childron. 

Wilsim. 

The  Mystio^s  Christinas. 

1883.  OurConntnr. 

St.  Gregory  s  Guest. 

llow  the  Women  went  from  T)oTer. 

What  the  Traveller  said  at  bunset. 

A  Summer  Pilgrimage 

Winter  Koses. 

1884.  The  Light  that  is  Felt. 
The  Two  Loves. 
The'*  Story  of  Ida." 
Samuel  £.  SewalL 
Sweet  Fern. 

Abram  Morrison. 
Birchbrook  MiU. 
lines  written  in  an  Allmm. 

1885.  Hymns  of  the  Brahmo  Soniaj- 
The  Two  Elizabeths. 
Requital. 

The  Wood  Giant. 

The  Reunion. 

Adjustment. 

An  Artist  of  the  BeautifuL 

A  Welcome  to  LowdL 

1886.  How  the  Robin  oame 


1887. 
1888. 


18»). 
1890. 


1891. 


1802. 
[Date 


Banished  from 

The  Homestead. 

Revelation. 

The  Bartholdi  Statue. 

Norumbega  ilalL 

Mulford. 

To  a  Cape  Ann  Schoooar. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

A  I>ay's  Jouniey. 

On  the  Big  Horn. 

A  Legacy. 

The  Brown  Dwarf  of  Rftgmi. 

Lydia  H.  Sigoumey,  InscHpcioa  ob  Tab 

let. 
One  of  the  Signers. 
The  Chrbtmas  of  18HK. 
The  Vow  <»f  Washington. 
O.  W.  Holmes  on  hsi  Eightiatli  Both 

day. 
R.  S.  S.,  At  Deer  IsUad  oa  the  Mem 

mac. 
Burning  Drift- Wood. 
The  Captain's  Well. 
UaverhilL 
To  G.  G. 

Milton,  on  Memorial  Window. 
The  Last  Eve  of  Summer. 
To  E.  C.  S. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
Prpston  Powers,   InscripCiim 

Relief. 
The  Birthday  Wreath. 
Between  the  Gates. 
An  (hitdoor  Reception. 
The  Wind  of  Mareh. 
To  OUver  WendeU  Hofanm. 
unknown.]     The  Home 

Bride. 
Mrs.  Choate*s  IIo<ms-W 
A  Fragment. 
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A  BEAUTiFUi*  and  haoDy  girl,  386. 

A  bending  staff  I  woma  not  break,  432. 

A  bluah  as  of  roses,  320. 

Above,  below,  in  skv  and  sod,  436. 

Accept  this  book,  wnose  pages  hold,  523. 

A  Christian  I  going,  gone,  281). 

A  doad,  like  that  the  old-tiine  Hebrew  saw, 
1G5. 

Across  the  frozen  marshes,  377. 

Across  the  sea  I  heard  the  groans,  381. 

Across  'the  Stony  Mountains,  o*er  the  desert ^s 
drouth  and  sand,  'MUS, 

A  dirge  is  wailing  from  the  Gulf  of  storm- 
vexed  Mexico,  491. 

A  drear  and  desolate  shore,  127. 

A  few  brief  years  have  passed  away,  298. 

After  your  pieasuit  morning  travel,  516. 

Agamst  the  sunset's  glowing  wall,  425. 

Against  the  wooded  hills  it  stands,  1^15. 

A  gold  fringe  on  the  purpling  hem,  161. 

All  day  the  darkness  ana  the  cold,  144. 

All  grim  and  soiled  and  brown  with  tan,  364. 

''  M  hail ! ''  the  beUs  of  Christmas  rang,  462. 

All  night  above  their  rocky  bed,  321. 

"  All  ready  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  265. 

All  things  are  Thine :  no  gift  have  we,  232. 

Along  Crane  Riveras  sunny  slopes,  117. 

Along  the  aisle  where  praver  was  made,  448. 

Along  the  roadside,  like  the  flowers  of  gold,  84. 

AmicUt  tliese  glorious  works  of  Thine,  227. 

Amidst  Thuringia*s  wooded  hills  she  dwelt, 
134. 

Amidst  thy  sacred  effigies,  '{49. 

Among  their  graven  shapes  to  whom,  211. 

Among  the  legends  sung  or  said,  13(). 

Among  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and  cheer, 
4ii. 

A  moony  breadth  of  virgin  face,  310. 

And  have  they  spumed  thy  word,  508. 

Andrew  Rykman  *s  dead  and  gone,  4:^. 

*^And  where  now,  Bayard,  will  tliy  footsteps 
tend,  212. 

A  ni|?ht  of  wonder  I  piled  afar,  508. 

Annie  and  Rhoda,  suiters  twain,  100. 

A  noble  life  is  in  thy  care,  481. 

A  noteless  stream,  the  Birchbrook  runs,  133. 

Another  hand  is  beckoning  us,  178. 

A  picture  memory  brings  to  me,  411. 

A  pious  magistrate !  sound  his  praise  through- 
out, 315. 

Around  tSebEigo^s  lonely  lake,  11. 

As  Adam  did  in  Para<use,  219. 

As  a  guest  who  may  not  stay,  214. 

A  score  of  years  had  come  and  gone,  115. 

A  shallow  stream,  from  fountains,  410. 

As  Islam^s  Prophet,  when  his  last  day  drew, 
i:i.-». 


As  o^er  his  furrowed  fields  which  lie,  354. 
A  sound  as  if  from  bells  of  silver,  1^. 
A  sound  of  tumult  troubles  all  the  air,  322. 
As  they  who,  tossing  midst  the  storm  at  night, 

:m. 

As  they  who  watch  by  sick-beds  find  relief, 

79. 
A  strength  Thy  service  cannot  tire,  300. 
A  strong  and  mighty  Angel,  'M4. 
A  tale  for  Roman  guides  to  tell,  132. 
A  tender  child  of  summers  three,  4(>4. 
At  mom  I  prayed,  ^'  I  fain  would  see,  434. 
A  track  of  moonlight  on  a  quiet  lake,  188. 

Bards  of  the  island  city !  —  where  of  old,  510. 

Beams  of  noon,  like  burning  Luices,  through 
the  tree-tope  flash  and  pflisten,  305. 

Bearer  of  Freedom's  holy  light,  351. 

Bear  him,  comrades,  to  hisgrave,  319. 

Before  my  drift-wood  fire  Isit,  471 .  ^ 

Before  the  Ender  comes,  whose  charioteer,  462. 

Behind  us  at  our  evening  meal,  443. 

Believe  me,  Lucy  Larcom,  it  gives  me  real  sor- 
row, 514. 

Beneath  the  low-hung  night  cloud,  114. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  and  the  snow,  408. 

Beneath  thy  skies,  November,  323. 

Beside  a  stricken  field  I  stood,  335. 

Beside  that  milestone,  where  the  level  sun, 
409. 

Between  the  gates  of  birth  and  death,  476. 

Bind  up  thy  tresses,  thou  beautiful  one,  494. 

Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June,  143. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man,  3<N>. 

Blest  land  of  Judaea !  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 
419. 

Blossom  and  greenness,  making  all,  475. 

"  Bring  out  your  dead ! "  The  midnight  street, 
4. 

**  Build  at  Kallnndborg  by  the  sea,  2.')5. 

But  what  avail  inadequate  words  to  reach.  461. 

By  fire  and  cloud,  across  the  desert  sand,  377. 

Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attest,  460. 
Calm  on  the  breast  of  Loch  Maree,  39. 
Calmly  the  night  came  down,  4^7. 
Champion  of  tnose  who  groan  l)eneath,  *2Hi2, 
Climbing  a  path  which  leads  back  never  more, 

473. 
Close  beside  the  meeting  waters,  483. 
Conductor  Bradley,  (always  may  his  name,  117. 

Dark  the  halls,  and  cold  the  feast,  21 . 
Dead  Petra  in  ner  hill-tomb  sleeps,  4.'V>. 
Dear  Anna,  when  I  brought  her  veil.  4H3. 
Dear  frienos,  who  read  the  world  aright,  188. 
Dear  Sister  I  while  the  wise  and  sage,  391. 
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DrMun  not,  O  Suul,  that  eaay  ia  the  taik,  461. 
Dry  the  tean  for  holy  Eva,  218. 

Earthly  armii  no  more  uphold  him.  47!K 
Ere  down  yon  blue  Carpathian  hills,  17. 


islands  of  the  sunny  sea !  midst  all  rejoi- 
oini?  things,  480. 

Fair  Nature*8  priestesses  I  to  whom,  188. 

Far  away  in  the  twilight  time,  (il. 

Far  from  his  close  and  noisome  cell,  35R. 

Fate  summoned,  in  Kray-bearded  age,  to  act, 
2ia 

Father !  to  thy  suff erine  poor,  422. 

Fold  thy  hands,  thy  work  is  over,  482. 

Fond  scenes,  which  delighted  my  youthful  ex- 
istence, 484. 

For  wee  on  our  river  borders,  153. 

For  the  fairest  maid  in  Hampton,  2^(1. 

For  weeks  the  chmds  had  raked  the  hills,  85. 

Friend  of  mine  I  whose  lot  was  oast,  392. 

Friend  of  my  nianr  years,  41.'S.^ 

Friend  of  my  soul  f  as  with  moist  ejre,  176. 

Friend  of  the  Siave,  and  yet  the  friend  of  all^ 
3U0. 

From  Alton  Bay  to  Sandwich  Dome,  167. 

From  gold  to  gray,  378. 

From  pain  and  peril,  b^  land  and  main,  468. 

From  purest  wells  ot  hnglish  undefiled,  473. 

From  the  given  Amesbury  hill  which  bears  the 
name,  127. 

From  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from 
the  lake  that  never  fails.  49. 

From  the  hills  uf  home  forth  looking,  fmr  be- 
neath the  tent-like  span,  52. 

From  these  wild  rocks  I  look  to-day,  226. 

Fn>m  the  well-springs  of  Hudson,  the  sea-diifs 
of  Maine.  22<). 

From  Yorktown*s  ruins,  ranked  and  still,  302. 

Gallery  of  sacnnl  pictures  manifold,  460. 
**Get«ye  up  fn»m  the  wrath  of  God*s  terrible 

day.  417. 
Gift  fnini  the  cold  and  silent  past,  9. 
God  bliiw  N«*w  Hampshire  I  fn»m  her  granite 

peakH,  2*.t^>. 
God  oltiw  ve.  bnithem !  in  the  fight,  .'i54. 
God  oalltn)  tin*  n«*ani«t  angels  who  dwell  with 

Him  m1m»vc,  t.V>. 
(fiMrH  lov«>  and  iM*A«*«*  be  with  thee,  where,  189. 
(ttnw  b«'forf  UH.  i )  our  bn»ther,  170. 
Gi»ni*.  \^*n*\      sold  and  (r(>ne,  278. 
G«»n«'  hath  th»>  npriiur.  with  all  its  flowers,  144. 
(rimr  to  thy  Iiea%'<*nK-  Kath«*r*s  rt*st.  274. 
(imct'ful  ill  iiaiiii*  ami  in  thym^lf,  f>ur  riv«*r,  474. 
(Jray  H«'art'h**r  of  tin-  u|»|M*r  air.  4I*>. 
**  (treat  iM*a4.*«>  in  Kuni|M« !    OnliT  rnigns,  '.V!X 

Hail.  Im-.-i\«iiK  i;itt  !    v^ithiii  th<*  huiiiaii  hn*aMt, 

Hail  to  l*«r.t.rit>.  1«»'«. 

Il.fciiii^  oti  !  tlioii  tif)ii-f:it  pIiiiKlfnT  !  |>I:iy,  l'^'*. 

H't|»p>  >«»um:  frit'iuN.  sit  l»y  m*-.  I^Ul. 

Haiiiitcil  of  I{«*aiit>.  Iik»'  tlif  iiiarvolloiiH  voiith. 

■J  p.. 
Ha\«-  I  not  vovii^tMl.  frii'iid  Ih»Iov»»<1.  m  i»h  thw. 

4.'.  I. 


Have  ye  heard  of  our  knntiair,  o'er 

and  glen,  270. 
Heap  hign  the  farmer^s  wintry  ho«rd«  .161. 
He   comes,  —  he    oomes,  ~  the 

comes,  141. 

Heed  how  thou  livest.     l)o  no  act  by  day.  ICL 
He  had  bowed  down  t4>  dmnkenneai,  .'C4. 
He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man.  2l>4. 
Here  is  the  place  ;  right  over  the  hill,  'iK 
He  rests  with  the  immortals ;   his 

been  long,  4^1. 
Here,  while  the  loom  of  Winter  ^   ^ 
Her  fingers  sliame  th«>  ivory  keys.  8n. 
Her  window  opens  to  the  bay,  25il. 
He  stood  on  tne  brow  of  the  weU-kaova  hil, 

493. 

His  laurels  fresh  from  song  ai^  lay,  213. 

Ho  —  all  to  the    borders  I    Vermoatcfs,  coai 

down,  5<l!). 
Ho !  thou  who  seekest  late  and  kMMc.  'JWl 
Ho !  workers  of  the  old  time  styleo.  -Ci7. 
Hoot !  —  danr  ye  shaw  ye*rt  face  again.  I9IK 
How  bland    and  sweet    the  greetiag  of  thii 

breeie,  177.^ 
How  has  New  England's  romance  fled,  5. 
How  smiled  the  limd  of  France.  IT^i. 
How  strange  to  greet,  this  frostv  mom.  14iL 
How  sweetly  come  the  holy  psaima.  IW*. 
How  sweetly  on  the  wood-girt  town,  8. 
Hurrah  !  the  seaward  breesea,  «VVi. 
Hushed  now  the  sweet  consoling  toogoe.  31& 

I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gitd,  4.M. 

I  call  the  old  time  back :  1  bring  my  lay,  iQ. 

I  did  but  dream.     I  never  knew.  447. 

I  do  believe,  and  yet,  in  grief,  40. 

I  do  not  low  thee.  Isabel,  and  yet  thsa  m 

most  fair,  4m. 
If    I  have  seemed   more  proiupc   to 

wrong,  1!M>. 
I  give  thee  joy  !  —  I  know  to  thee.  3>1. 
I  nave  been  thinking  of  the  victim* 

3?-'. 
I  liave  not  felt,  oVr  seas  of  sand.  AXi, 
I  heard  the  train's  shrill  whistle  caU.  'MX 
I  know  not.  Time  and  Space  si>  tatervcas,  81. 
I  love  thn  old  niflodious  lavn.  1. 
Immortal  I>ove,  forever  full,  44^i. 
I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  y«um,  .tC. 
In  calm  ami  cool  and  silence,  unci*  again.  lA 
I  need  not  ask  thw,  fc»r  rov  sake.  *3Cl. 
In  my  dn>ani.  methoagriit  I  txtid,  .'VAV 
In  sky  ami  wav«*  the  white  ckiods  swaat,  2A. 
In  that  black  foivst,  vheiv.  when  dav  it  d«s 

In  th**  fair  lami  o'erwatched  by  Isrhia**  sotf 

taiiH.  I^f!^ 
In  thf  iiiiniHt««r*i4  nionitiur  urniinn.  1.7*. 
Ill  th«*  o|il  <l:i\  4   a  I'listotii  I;«id  aMi<!**.  '.*'^V 
III  thf  ul<i  Hi'hn*u  iii>tli  th*'  Ii«in'<i  frAiu*-.  '^^ 
III  thi*  tiiit-^kirtH  of  tlif  \ill.ur**.  '*'*. 
In  tht>  Milfiim  liay**  of  olil.  .'71. 
Ill  intiirt*  and  <lr»>aiu  of  «ilil.  (fiMl*'*  pniph^t  «•« 

III  \Vi»*tiiiiii'«t*T'4  n>>al  holU.   iti. 
I  niku\  I  Htood  ufMrn  thy  KTSvf.  M*\. 
I  rthall  not  >MMin  foiv^t  that  sight,  .^1, 
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I  mng  the  Pilgrim  of  a  softer  olime,  103. 

Is  it  the  palm,  the  oocoa-palm,  155. 

I  spread  a  scanty  board  too  Ute,  412. 

Ib  Uiis  the  land  our  fathers  loved,  271. 

Is  this  thy  voice  whose  treble  notes  of  fear,  294. 

It  olianc^  that  while  the  pions  troops  of  France, 
375.  ' 

It  is  done,  345. 

Its  windows  flashinir  to  the  sky,  69. 

It  was  late  in  mild  October,  and  the  long  autum- 
nal rain,  IMj:^.  <. 

I  wait  and  wat^sh  ;  before  my  eyes,  398. 

I  wandered  lonely  where  the  pine-trees  made, 
1(^4. 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake,  156. 

I  would  not  sin,  in  this  half-playful  strain,  242. 

I  would  the  gift  I  offer  here,  357. 

I  write  my  name  as  one,  413. 

John  Brown  of  Ossawatomie  spake  on  his  dying 

day.  201. 
Just  God !  and  these  are  they,  272. 

Know*st  thou,  O  slave-cursed  land,  337. 

Last  night,  just  as  the  tints  of  autumn^s  sky, 

14«. 
Last  week  —  the  Lord  be  praised  for  all  His 

mercies,  318. 
Leagues  north,  as  fly  the  gull  and  auk,  258. 
''  Let  there  be  light  I "  God  spake  of  old,  2:». 
Lift  again  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay  Staters 

rusted  shield,  29^3. 
Light,  warmth,  and  sprouting  greenness,  and 

o*er  all,  146. 
Like  that  ancestral  judge  who  bore  his  name, 

516. 
Long  since,  a  dream  of  heaven  I  had,  448. 
Look  on  him  !  through  his  dungeon  grate,  367. 
Low  in  the  east,  against  a  white,  cold  davm,  467. 
Luck  to  the  craft  that  bears  this  name  of  mine, 

217. 

Maddened  bv  Earth's  wrong  and  evil,  424. 

Maiden !  with  the  fair  brown  tresses,  171. 

Make,  for  he  loved  thee  well,  our  Merrimac, 
471. 

Bfand  Mnller  on  a  summer's  day,  47. 

Men  !  if  manhood  still  ye  claim,  292. 

Men  of  the  North-Land !  where  's  the  manly 
spirit,  273. 

Men  said  at  vespers :  *'  All  is  well,"  230. 

'Midst  the  men  and  things  which  will,  413. 

'Midst  the  palace  bowers  of  Hungary,  imperial 
Presbnnr's  pride,  492. 

Muttering  *^nne  upland  staple,*'  prime  Sea- 
Island  finer,"  512. 

My  ear  is  full  of  summer  sounds,  332. 

My  garden  roses  long  ago,  2.'i8. 

My  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been,  390. 

My  lady  walks  her  morning  round,  122. 

My  old  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way,  102. 

My  thoughts  are  ul  in  yonder  town,  452. 

Nauhaught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  (»ld,  99. 
'Neath  skies  that  winter  never  knew,  23:{. 
Never  in  tenderer  quiet  lapsed  the  day,  10:3. 


Night  on  the  city  of  the  Moor,  311. 

Night  was  down  among  the  mountains,  488. 

No  aimless  wanderers,  by  the  fiend  Unrest,  368. 

No  Berserk  thirst  of  blood  had  they,  2:t2. 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill,  155. 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  belong,  196. 

Not  always  as  the  whirlwind's  rush,  417. 

Not  as  a  poor  requital  of  the  joy,  177. 

Not  on  Penobscot's  wooded  bank  the  spires,  239. 

Not  unto  us  who  did  but  seek,  •346. 

Not  vainly  did  old  poets  tell,  180. 

Not  vainly  we  waited  and  counted  the  hours,  613. 

Not  without  envy  Wealth  at  times  must  look, 

382. 
Not  with  the  splendors  of  the  days  of  old,  279. 
Now,  joy  and  thanks  forevermore,  .*i08. 

O  Ary  Soheffer  I  when  beneath  thine  eye,  331. 

O  Christ  of  God  I  whose  life  and  death,  454. 

O  dearest  bloom  the  seasons  know,  462. 

O  dearly  loved.  182. 

O  dwellers  in  tne  stately  towns,  226. 

O'er  the  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched  hands, 

150. 
Of  all  that  Orient  lands  can  vaunt,  316. 
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